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A SEQUEL TO SAINT LEGER. 


TEMPORA MDTANTUR. 


$br naM eud) tricfcer, fcbitmnffitbe ©efkUen! 

25ie friib fid) cinft bent trtiben $Mirf pejeigt. 
Storfud)’ id) n?of>I cud) bicemal feft ju Ijaltert ? 
ftiibl 1 , id) ntetit .&fr* nod) jettetfi 5D<tbn pfrtdgt? 
3br brditgt eud) ri! nun gut, fo mogt ibr roaltcn, 
3Bie ibr au4 Xunft unb 9iebcl unt midt ftcigt; 
SWetu $ufen fiiblt fid) jugntbltd) crfd)iittcrt 
2tom 3aubcrbaucb ber eureit 3^0 unnuittert. 


Dim dream-likfi Form 1 ? ! yonr shadowy train 
Around me gathers cnce a,'ain. 

The same as in life's morning hour. 

Before my troubled gaze you passed ; 

Oh! this time shall I have the power— 

Shall I essay to hold you fast ? 

And do I feel my brsc-m thrill 
True to that sweet delusion still ? 

Still press ye forward 7 Well then, take 

Dominion o'er me, as you rise 

From cloud and mist '—my heart you shake 

With youthful thoughts and sympathies. 

That, as by magic:, wake beneath 

The atmosphere you bid me breathe. 


Saint Leger. — See ! the sun sinks behind the Engelhorn. The night 
will soon close us in. Are we far from the place you speak of ? 

Macklorne. —No: down this narrow steep, and over the next summit, 
then once more descending till we strike the Haslithal— a wild stream 
which we have to follow nearly a mile — and we may rest. It is but a 
half hour’s work. 

Saint Leger. — I am glad of it. I do not fancy an open bivouac, 
like our last. You have literally fulfilled your promise : no traveller or 
tourist ever disturbed this solitude. 

Macklorne. —Nor any mercenary guide. And yet, we have Alp 
upon Alp, and the glacier, and beyond it the fimers , where one had best 
uot venture. Still, if you please -- 
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Saint Leger. — Nay, I do not please. I am satisfied with the glacier. 
I will not ambitiously press farther: the firners for the more adven¬ 
turous. 

Macklorne. — But I would like to get a glimpse of the marvellous 
creatures who frequent there ; gliding silently — for they have no voice — 
among the ice-rocks. Do you know, they possess a strange power—that 
of changing into ice any one upon whom they breathe ? What say you, 
shall we attempt it ? 

Saint Leger. —Let us first explore what is around us. We have hot 
yet met the little maiden with the black dog, who dwells, you say, 
somewhere about here. 

Macklorne. — Nor the young girl of Gentilthal; nor-in short, my 

dear boy, now that we have gained our locality, let us not be in haste to 
leave it. Here are real sublimities : none of the stale elves and fairies and 
demons of the Hartz- 

Saint Leger ( interrupting ). — I am sick of the very names of Hartz 
and of elves, and fairies, and demons, and Walpurgis nights- 

Macklorne.— And German philosophy and metaphysics. Go on, 
go on. 

Saint Leger. — Yes, of these too : of everything save what is before 
me. Here appeal's something to lay hold of; the way, if difficult, is fresh, 
and even now I feel the freshness within my heart; I enjoy a new fife— 
a new vigor; I breathe here. 

For several weeks I have been too ill to write. At one time I feared my 
narrative would remain unfinished: now however I enjoy a partial 
return of strength. Nature has once more rallied. It is not natural to 
die; physiologists may hold the contrary, but they mistake a necessary 
for a natural event. It is necessary to die, but Nature resists the neces¬ 
sity to the last. 

With this renewal of energy I hasten to complete my history, and while 
recalling the circumstances which succeeded those last narrated, the 
mountain scene with which I begin this chapter presented itself—a very 
reality ! — and, with perhaps a childish fancy, I record the dialogue. 

Behold me now in an unfrequented part of the Grande-Scheidegg, 
from one side of which rise the gigantic peaks of the Wetterhom, and 
from the other, stretch along in every direction those vast chains, extend¬ 
ing, link by fink, until they penetrate France — Hungary—Italy. 

Macklorne is my oply companion; Robert Macklorne, whom I first 
met not a month ago. W 

What has brought me here ? why have I rejected what I myself pro¬ 
posed? why renounced a purpose of self-indulgence? why, having the 
world before me, and its enjoyments within my grasp, have I turned 
aside? What of the anticipated journey into Spain, what of the 
romantic passes of the Pyrenees ? Sounds the guitar no longer in my 
ears, nor the tinkling of the muleteer’s bell ? Are the maidens of Anda¬ 
lusia no more a pleasurable vision ? The soft skies and smooth waters 
and delicious climate of the South, why have they ceased to attract me ? 
The Apennines, the Amo, Rome! — why does it no longer thrill me to 
pronounce these names ? Why, in short, have 1 not heeded the voices 
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within and around me, calling me to pleasure ? why am I here with 
Bobert Macklorne ? 

We experience always a strange sensation when an object we are 
striving to compass, and for which we were preparing to put forth our entire 
strength, is suddenly secured without our agency or effort: to pursue 
is the business of life; it is after we have reached the goal that we feel 
disappointed and ill at ease. 

When therefore Leila Saint Leger was suddenly and unexpectedly 
rescued from her impending fate, and I was left to rejoice in her happi¬ 
ness, I felt a species of disappointment of the kind I have mentioned. 
This was attended with a sort of vacancy of soul, an absence of 
purpose, a complete paralysis of energy, which made me miserable. It 
was just here that Macklorne came to my aid. I found in him the 
opposite of every companion I ever had. lie attached himself to me; 
he appeared to discern by intuition my character and feelings. When I 
was preparing to continue my journey, according to the plan I had pro¬ 
posed, he begged me to postpone it and go with him. 4 1 w ill promise 
you,’ he said, 4 a deliverance from all unnatural excitement; I will take 
you where you can rest quietly and look abroad upon the strife you have 
already passed, and the pilgrimage which is already before you. Como 
with me: lo! I am your good genius !’ Perhaps it was a weakness to 
yield to the advice of a new acquaintance of whom I knew almost 
nothing—perhaps it would have been a greater weakness to let my pride 
stand in the way of following it. In my heart I felt a prompt assenting 
response to the invitation, and taking this for a token I did assent: so, one 
pleasant morning, just at sunrise, Macklorne and I sallied from the hotel, 
passed down the Konig Strasse, and turned our backs upon Dresden. 
We walked cheerfully on until we had passed the suburbs, and were 
in the midst of green fields. 4 How do* you feel now V said he; 4 any 
symptoms of courage failing, of repenting the undertaking ? I hope not. 
Drink in this refreshing air: it will fill you with a sense of freedom. 
Here we are — only think of it — us two; we have true hearts, no 
enmity toward a living creature, but jvith comfortable wishes for all man¬ 
kind. Come! let us lay ourselves upon the world: not the world of 
kings and queens and nobles, of palaces and courts; nor the w r oiid of 
wealth and traffic and business; nor indeed the world of scholars and 
students and thinkers and writers, dilettanti, cognoscenti, and so forth; 
nor yet the world of the learned professions, whether of the priests, the 
doctors, or the scribes; nor, again, the world ofeeasy competence and 
good living; nor the world of tavern life, ofr^ravellers and donkeys 
journeying hither and yon by land and by water; nay, none of these; 
but the world of the humble and the laborious, the obscure and the insig¬ 
nificant ; where are the cottager with his wife and children, and the maiden 
whose home is on the hill-side; where too dwells the patriarch who has 
lived to fourscore, and now enjoys repose, while he dandles the prattling 
infant on his knee and remembers how its parent used to frolic: the 
world of homely life, where throbs the heart of this great Universe, where 
the Father looks down with love and compassion, where, since time was, 
should the world’s story have been written !’ 

Never had I seen Macklorne exhibit so much seriousness and so much 
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power. I seized him warmly by the hand, and declared that I would 
go with him upon such a pilgrimage to the ends of the earth. The 
matter being doubly ratified, we went on our way. I do not now propose 
to describe our route, or to detail the occurrences which happened day 
by day. We passed on foot through parts of Bohemia, Bavaria, and 
the Tyrol, and came to the country of the Grisons, and turned thence into 
the wild regions of Uri and Unterwalden. Not once on our journey had 
we entered a hotel or a scene of public entertainment. To Macklorne 
every place appeared familiar: he was equally at home in every spot, and 
always ready to turn the events of the hour into matter for agreeable dis¬ 
course. We adapted ourselves to the manners and customs of our enter¬ 
tainers, whoever they happened to be, and we never received aught but 
kindness and ready courtesy. The constant exercise which was thus 
imposed upon me, the daily change of scene, the new habit of life, and 
the fresh class of human beings to whom I was thus introduced, left, at 
first, no opportunity for painful thought or reflection. The thoughts 
which did arise were natural, belonging to the place and the occasion. 
Meanwhile my whole frame was benefited, my appetite was sharpened by 
exertion, and my repose was rendered unbroken and refreshing by health¬ 
ful fatigue. 

Here once more I present myself, and propose to continue a narrative 
which shall at least bear the stamp of truth. 

Although the sun had disappeared, it was still light, and as we 
descended from the sides of the Grande-Scheidegg we passed through 
beautiful forests of beech, mountain-ash, and pine, when, at last, I dis¬ 
tinguished the distant murmur of the angry stream which Macklorne had 
told of, and in a few minutes we came to the Haslithal, which dashed 
along over broken crags and overhanging fragments, bounding from rock 
to rock as if charged with some errand of spiteful haste. 

‘ Here we were to rest,’ said I, ‘ but I see no sign of shelter; indeed on 
this side everything appears wilder as we advance; upon the other, a 
better prospect is afforded, but how shall we cross ?’ ‘ Follow me,’ replied 
Macklorne, ‘and you shall know. I hope the high water has not 
carried away our bridge.’ At that moment the sound of a Swiss horn 
was heard playing the Ranz des Vaches . The music floated across the 
torrent, louder but less noisy than the mad stream; it was wafted away 
through the forests and up the mountains, and then the echo seemed 
gradually to die along among the glistening ice-peaks of the glacier, 
while, nearer by, the strain penetrated my soul like some divine afflatus. 
So unexpectedly were my ears greeted by it, that I stood entranced. The 
favorite airs of every country are always adapted to its localities: how 
great then the advantage of listening to them there. Beside, we had 
not seen a habitation for many days, nor indeed a human being. These 
sounds, then, 

* How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence.* 

I stopped, breathless with astonishment and delight. Macklorne, too, 
was equally pleased. ‘ I thought,’ said he, after pausing several minutes 
until the melody was concluded, ‘ I could not be mistaken. Yonder is the 
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hut, where we shall find good cheer for the night; and here is the bridge, 
which leads us to it.’ This last consisted of rough timbers extended from 
either shore so as to rest upon some immense rocks that lay in the stream, 
around which the waters dashed and foamed until they plunged with a 
new fury down a craggy precipice and continued their course. I followed 
Macklorne across the narrow path, and reaching the other side, we saw, 
a little way up the bank, a small hut, at the door of which two peasants 
were dancing allemandes to the music of a rebec played by one of the 
party. They were surrounded by a number of shepherds and goatherds, 
who from time to time applauded the performances without stint. A 
more picturesque sight I had rarely seen, and I beckoned Macklorne to 
keep quiet to enable us to observe the sport. 

The couple who were dancing soon gave place to others of the com¬ 
pany, who struck out in a new measure, evidently delighting to astonish 
with fresh feats. The scene was hilarious and gay. Large numbers of 
cows were grazing around, and goats could be seen perched here and there 
upon the rocks, or nibbling at the short grass which grew between them, 
much more sweet than the prolific verdure of the valley; while a portion of 
the herd, obedient to the summons of the horn, w ere already beginning their 
march homew r ard, occasionally stopping to crop some tempting morsel, and 
then hastening on their way. How long we should have remained looking 
on in this manner I cannot tell; but presently two large dogs, who had 
been playing the part of patrol about the cottage, came snuffing toward us, 
with an air of doubtful import, which at least put in jeopardy the hope of 
a friendly reception. This w as probably owing to our standing perdu so 
long; hut when they saw us advance boldly to meet them, they appeared 
to be satisfied, and received us with as much cordiality as became dogs of 
their degree. We now joined the group, and were made welcome at 
once. At the same moment supper was announced, and we all went in to 
the meal. It consisted of cold chamois, an abundance of milk, hard 
bread, and very excellent cheese, concluding with a dessert of rich cream. 

The company was composed of ten persons, of whom but six lived on 
the premises. There were two chasseurs , with rifle-barrelled guns, on a 
hunting adventure, who had stopped for the night only; a peasant from 
the lower valley, who was belated, and a young man from the village of Mey- 
ringen apparently on an excursion of pleasure and recreation. Although 
the hut was small, the addition of two new comers appeared in no way 
to embarrass the inmates ; but stories were told, and jests were broken, 
and all joined in the laughter. Indeed, after so many days’ rambling on 
the mountains, what wonder that, with a full board, and a prospect of a 
good night’s rest, we should be as merry as any ? 

I was much amused at the efforts of the chasseurs, who entertained 
themselves during supper by making the peasant, who had chanced to 
stop at the hut for the night, a subject for their jokes. This individual, 
who went by the name of Dorpf, was apparently a harmless, good- 
natured, broad-shouldered fellow, with rather a stubborn mien, and a look 
of stolid obstinacy, which however was relieved by a sly gleam of intel¬ 
ligent humor that from time to time escaped from him. The chasseur 
most forward in conversation was somewhat undersized, of a Bavarian cast 
of features, with dark hair, keen black eyes which had a roguish mischievous 
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twinkle, and swarthy countenance. He was called Nicholas Schwarzen, 
and he kept up an unmerciful attack on poor Dorpf; while his com¬ 
panion, a large, athletic, light-haired mountaineer, confined himself princi¬ 
pally to assaults on the cold chamois, the cheese and milk. 

4 So,’ said Schwarzen, wiping Ms lips and looking up with his mouth 
half full, 4 So, friend Dorpf, you concluded not to go through to-night; 
pray, what was the trouble ? You were in time I am sure, for you were 
here idling about when we came up. A fine story I shall have to tell of 
you down yonder.’ 

4 Dorpf did not like to cross too near the haunt of the wild shepherdess 
after nightfall; he feared the devil might claim his own!’ said the other 
chasseur. 

4 1 fear the devil less than such an imp of Satan as thou!’ retorted 
Dorpf; 4 but I care not who hears me say it, I’ll not put myself in the 
way of the stollwurm after the sun sets ; and when I came over yester¬ 
day, it was in the forest below, under a large poplar.’ 

4 And did you see it Dorpf, V cried both chasseurs at once, dropping their 
bantering tone, and assuming an earnest one, while the rest of the com¬ 
pany involuntarily turned toward the peasant to hear the reply. Dorpf 
was not slow to perceive his advantage, and determining prudently to 
husband his resources, he held his peace. 4 Why don’t you answer V 
shouted the first chasseur; then, lowering his voice, 4 Come, that’s an 
honest fellow; tell us, did you see it ?’ 

Dorpf nodded his head. 4 Jesu Maria!’ exclaimed the Bavarian, 

4 speak.’ 4 What would you have more ?’ said the other, doggedly. 4 1 
told you the 4 stollwurm ’ lay under a large poplar when I came up, and 
that I was not the man to pass back that way to-night.’ Schwarzen 
muttered a hard oath between his teeth, but immediately changing, he 
said in a coaxing tone, 4 Tell us about the creature. I have coursed these 
forests and all the passes of the Wetterhorn and the upper and lower 
Alps, for many a year, and never yet have I seen the 4 stollwurm :’ tell us, 
good Dorpf, how did the creature look V 4 1 was hurrying along,’ replied 
the peasant, 4 for it was late when I started yesterday, and having crossed 
below the bridge in order to save time, I ran through the woods until I 
was out of breath. I stopped to rest a moment, when, chancing to cast my 
eyes under this poplar, I saw a large cat’s head raised about two feet from 
the ground, with eyes of a bright yellow, turned on me. Gracious Heaven! 

I never shall forget the eyes to my dying day: they were not savage, 
nor wild, nothing of the beast in them, but quite human-like — a serious, 
penetrating, tranquil sort of eye, but yellow, very yellow. I now saw that 
tMs strange head belonged to an immense serpent, and that its folds were 
circled round and round, forming a large ring from which the head rose 
as I tell you. I kept my eye fixed on the monster, and stepped cautiously 
backward till I lost sight of it; then I ran as fast as my legs could carry 
me, out of the woods, and up the bare side of the mountain. You have 
the whole. Augh! say not a word further to me about it! Do you 
wonder now that I do not care to trust myself back that way to-night V 

The chasseurs were silenced. At length one of them said to the other, 
in a low voice, 4 Comrade, it would be a fortune for us to take this crea¬ 
ture, dead or alive : you know the reward: no man yet has ever taken 
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a ‘stollwurm.’ The other shook his head. ‘I will not meddle with it: 
it is the devil, and nothing else.’ The conversation now flagged. Presently 
the chasseurs got up and prepared to extend themselves for the night: 
as they did so, Dorpf turned to us with a look of humorous significance, 
and made an expressive gesture of triumph as if he had fairly paid oft* an 
old score, and then resumed his former stolidity of countenance. The 
young man from Meyringen next prepared for repose. Macklorne and I 
followed the example, and were soon sound asleep. 

When we woke in the morning we found most of the inmates of the 
hut already stirring. While breakfast was preparing, Macklorne and I 
Walked out to viow the scene. The hut was situated at the foot of one 
of those mountains which, like stepping-stones, border in a series the base 
of the higher Alps. Above and around, on three sides, summit after 
summit reared its head, disclosing every variety of soil, from the rich luxuri¬ 
ance of the meadow, to the eternal barrenness of the lofty peaks which 
glisten in perpetual snows. On the fourth side was an opening through 
which we passed. Involuntarily I uttered an exclamation of delight at 
the prospect. I beheld an exquisite little valley, covered with grass having 
precisely the appearance of a rich carpet, and which was studded all over 
with beech trees and the Spanish chestnut. Several little streams gushed 
from the upper part of the field and coursed along through it, like lines of 
silver upon a cloth of green. On every side the Alps rose in awful gran¬ 
deur. All was peaceful and still. Not a sound of any kind broke upon 
the air. Away below us, as far as we could see, were numerous little vil¬ 
lages or hamlets, their thatched roots shaded by cherry trees, and sur¬ 
rounded with signs of life and animation. Still farther I directed my 
gaze. This way, over the Teufel’s Briickc and the St. Gothard, lay 
the fair plains of Lombardy, and beyond these — Italy! while in the oppo¬ 
site direction, by the Hash Valley and the Grimscl, one could come to the 
Rhone and presently enter Savoy. 

Macklorne had advanced some distance before me : I seated myself 
upon a large broken crag of marble, to survey the scene more at leisure. 
Thus situated, cut oft* from all former interests and associations, have you 
never suddenly asked yourself, 4 Where, at this moment, is such or such 
an one? of what are they now thinking? what are they doing V and has 
it not sometimes seemed that there was a mutual recalling of the one by 
the other ? I say this, not to develop any theory of spiritual agencies or 
affinities, but simply to refer to that sudden thrill of electricity by which we 
sometimes feel that the far-off is made present to us, and that another 
shares in our thoughts. Again, under such circumstances, do we not often 
wonder whether all the various occupations of life — the crowded mart, 
the bustling, driving multitude, the ships upon the waters sailing in and 
out, in short, the entire fashion of this world, as well in its life and activity 
as in its repose, continue, while we are away so far and so remote — as if 
the great machine required our presence ! 

I was seated upon the rock, my mind quite filled with what was before 
me, when in an instant, without previous warning or an associated link, 

I asked myself, 4 Where, now , is my mother ? What are they all doing 
at Bertold Castle ?’.... The scene changed, and I saw 
Theresa Van Hofrath in her garden watering some flowers. How my 
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heart beat! For one little point of time it seemed that we were con¬ 
scious of each other’s presence. But the voice of Macklorne, who had 
approached unperceived, repeating with mock seriousness, 

4 Even now where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

I sit me down a pensive hour to spend,’ 

brought me back to myself. 4 What is the matter with you, Saint Leger? 
One would think you had seen the 4 stollwurm ’ instead of honest Dorpf. 
Rouse yourself: this is the first sign of a relapse, and it alarms me. God 
grant you are not an incurable !’ 

4 Cannot one think for a moment without being charged so severely ? 
Would you have me live always with the exterior — without a single 
introverted thought V 4 Introverted fiddlestick!’ cried Macklorne, good- 
liumoredly. 4 What would become of me if I had any introverted thoughts 
as you call them ? I ask you that. Have I not some excuse for a woful 
countenance and a moping mien, roaming about as I must hither and 
thither ? 

4 My destined miles I shall have gone, 

By Thames or Mease, by Po, or Rhone, 

And found no foot of earth my own.’ 

If I allowed myself to be carried away by such musings, how soon my 
face would lengthen into the similitude of thine. But look at those cheer¬ 
ful peasants — boys and girls—below in the field, near the village: see 
the healthful life stirring within them — how cheerful, how innocent, how 
happy!’ 

4 You know not that : it is the tout ensemble which carries you away. 
Seek out these same villagers, and you will find doubtless a chapter of 
jealousies and rivalries, of bad passions and bitter feelings.’ 

4 You are perverse this morning,’ interrupted my companion; to the 
devil, where it belongs, with all this gangrene. There may be two sides 
to the shield : the brightest side for me. Hark! there’s the horn : the 
herd have been sent forth to the pasture, and our breakfast is ready ; let 
us return. My friend,’ continued Macklorne more seriously, ‘strive 
against the evil spirit which threatens to subdue you. If you cannot exor¬ 
cise it here—nay, I will never give you up! but, come — come.’ 

Returning, we found a stranger added to the company. He was a 
good-sized, stout, self-sufficient looking man, between forty and fifty, with 
very long brown hair, mixed with gray, which was parted in the middle 
of the head and thrown back on each side, falling carelessly over his 
shoulders. He carried a short gun, across which was slung a basket con¬ 
taining a hammer and numerous pieces of rock. The sides of his coat 
were distended with a curious assortment of things, judging from two or 
three birds’ heads, several different kinds of plants, and an odd foot, here 
and there, of some small animal, which, for want of room inside, were pro¬ 
truding from the pockets. On his head he wore a droll woollen cap, and 
around his neck was slung an immense meerschaum, at which he was 
leisurely puffing when we came up. 

‘That is Doctor Paul Lindhorst, the naturalist,’ said Macklorne: 4 a 
most singular character. If he does not recognize me, do not call my 
name, but stand by and witness our meeting.’ With that Macklorne ap¬ 
proached and bowed very low to the Doctor, who, without taking his pipe 
from his mouth, saluted him in a friendly way. My friend shook his 
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head as if he could not comprehend what was said. The Doctor, nothing 
daunted, tried one language after another, but in vain — Macklorne was 
insensible to every one, while he appeared exceedingly desirous to under¬ 
stand what was said. After trying all the living tongues, Doctor Paul 
commenced upon the dead ones; exhausting these, he seized my friend by 
the arm and bade him speak, when there was instant answ r er in this wise: 

‘ Zthlymopliterusqlustemhibbrymntixsetlfislqnre ntzz&ohahpfliesgintsurpi- 
tecumlitzhoersatloztgozoehookphactulkep .’ * Hold, Robertus!’ exclaimed 

the Doctor, catching Macklorne first by the throat, and then cordially by 
the hand. 4 Where were my eyes that they did not recognize you V 

‘Five years, most learned Doctor, should be a sufficient excuse for 
them, were they ever so discerning, to say notliing of our meeting being 
an unexpected one.’ 

‘Aye, true enough: but pray how did you know me so readily?’ 
‘As if you could change!’ said Macklorne, laughing; 4 by my word, I 
believe this is the self-same marmot that you bagged when I was last 
with you.’ ‘Do not speak of it, friend of my soul,’ exclaimed the 
naturalist: 4 that marmot—alas, what a misfortune ! — that marmot, after 
being preserved and stuffed and covered with glass, met an untimely fate. 

I will tell you all about it by-and-by; however ’- Here we were sum¬ 

moned to breakfast, and as we turned to go in, Macklorne managed to 
present me to the Doctor. 4 An Englishman, eh ! young man, 1 am just 
from your country — an indifferent quarter, I may say, for my labors: to be 
sure the lias and oolite formations in Devonshire are curious, for their fossil 
remains of mammiferous animals, together with crocodiles, and many 
large reptiles, shells, corals, fishes, plants; indeed, a very great variety be- 
longing to the Alga, Equisetacece , Fdices , Cycadece , Coniferce, and Lilia . 
By the way, I should not forget to mention the tooth of an Anaplothenium 
which I found in a quany in the Isle of Wight, which proves conclu¬ 
sively ’- 4 Breakfast, good Doctor,’ called out Macklorne, in order to 

relieve me, for the naturalist had not stirred a step, while the company 
were already seated. 4 Ah—breakfast: well, I am glad to get once more 
into a civilized region. Indeed civilization makes every nutritive sub¬ 
stance minister to the gratification of the palate, while the savage and the 
barbarian know nothing of variety in food: witness the frugiverous, the 
carnivorous, and ichthyofagous tribes scattered over the globe : I say 
nothing of the Acridophagi — not being fully satisfied of their present ex¬ 
istence or whereabouts: my next trip into Africa will I trust settle the 
question—but leaving out these I have sojourned among all the rest, 
from the Mongol and Tartar and Finn who devote themselves when 
hungry to horseflesh, to the thorough-bred Hindoo who will taste nothing 
but pure rice and water. Then as to Anthropophagism, w hich by-the- 

by has been greatly misunderstood ’- 4 Breakfast — breakfast!’ again 

shouted Macklorne: ‘hasten, or you will lose the little that’s left.’ 4 Well, 
well,’said Doctor Paul; 4 another — another time. Since the meal is pro¬ 
vided we may as well partake of it; nevertheless as to the Anthropo¬ 
phagi ’-. The remainder of the sentence was lost upon me, for I had 

made my escape, and taking a seat next to Macklorne, put myself at a 
convenient distance from my new acquaintance. 

‘ You do not thank me for the introduction,’ whispered my associate, 
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‘ I thought it would drive away the megrims, with which you seemed to 
be afflicted, to let our worthy naturalist loose at you. You see an 
earnest man in his way : a man too of science and observation. Suppose 
you consult him about your introverted thoughts V 4 Spare me that,’ said 
I in the same vein, 4 if you would have me still with you. Mr. Paul 
would certainly bag me as a new specimen; the next you would see of 
me would be under a glass case.’ 4 What do you think of him ?’ 

4 ThinTc ? he gives one no opportunity to think; I was overwhelmed 
with names and technicalities.’ 4 Ah,’ said Macklorne, 4 you see you can’t 
escape the plague of words and forms and set phrases. What disturbed 
you in Leipsic disturbs you at the foot of the Scheidegg. Men invent a 
nomenclature to make science precise: it ends in making it obscure or 
unintelligible.’ 4 You do not sufficiently distinguish,’ said I, 4 between the 
proper precision of scientific terms and the detestable babble of the 
schoolmen. The first is necessary in order to describe with exactness; 
the other proceeds from a desire to practise on the understanding by 
imposing, high-sounding words. But who is this strange person whom 
you call Dr. Paul V 

4 Doctor Paul is just exactly what you see, a scientific enthusiast; yet 
there breathes not a kinder soul: he is, to be sure, absolutely devoted 
to his pursuits; but his heart is as tender as a child’s. Five years ago 
we journeyed over these mountains together; probably he has not been 
here since. The Doctor is a bachelor, he has a house in Thun; two 
orphan nieces take charge of it. Sometimes he is absent for a couple of 
years, but he makes ample provision for maintaining the household 
meanwhile: indeed he is possessed of a considerable fortune, and is one 
of the most hospitable persons in the country. All Switzerland and 
Germany know Dr. Paul Lindhorst the Naturalist. Study the man; it will 
do you good. Witness what the eager restless pursuit of one favorite 
object has made him, and it should teach you somewhat.’ 4 Pray, conclude,’ 
said I, 4 let us have the application.’ 4 It is the old story thrice repeated : 
man must be governed by some habit; he should be careful to secure a 
consistent master. This constant introverting will make you a lunatic, 
while the habit of our worthy naturalist only makes him a one-sided man 
and an enthusiast. His, is an active, practical, busy, energetic compeller; 
yours, is a dreamy, faithless, speculative, unreal tyrant. But we will con¬ 
quer, my dear boy. Surely here, where nature is so profuse in her 
charms, where man lives in his simplicity, you will put the demon to 
flight.’ ......... 

The sojourners for the night were now about to pursue their various 
routes. As the chasseurs came out, they called for Dorpf, but he was not 
to be found. One of the cottagers reported that he left before breakfast 
for the valley. 4 The base clown,’ muttered the Bavarian, 4 he thinks to 
secure the beast himself. Franz, where did he say the creature was ? 
under the large poplar across the stream ?’ 4 Yes,’ said the other chasseur; 
but if you go, it will be by yourself.’ 4 Coward,’ retorted the other. 4 1 
will apply to the famous Dr. Paul: he will tell me the ways of the beast. 
With that, Nicholas Schwarzen stepped up to the naturalist and with a 
low obeisance, asked if he had ever seen the stollwurm. 4 My poor be¬ 
nighted fellow,’ said Dr. Paul in a compassionate tone, you know not 
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of what you speak. In the history of organic beings, commencing with 
Zoophytes, (by which I include all spontaneous generations of animalcu¬ 
les, such as madrepores, millepores, the holothurae, the medusae, the pyr- 
osoma,) and passing through the links that lead us upward, namely, 
the molluscae, the insect tribe, fishes, the cetaceous animals, reptiles, birds, 
quadrupeds, until we come to man: I say in the history of all these, 
there have ever been certain animals of which tradition has handed 
down an account so probable that we are fain to receive it: instance the 
mastodon, the behemoth and the leviathan. There are others of which 
accounts are so contradictory that we hold their existence in dubito , such 
are certain kinds of polypi or hydras, and the krakens of Norway, whose 
existence we cannot positively affirm or deny. There is yet another class 
wholly mythologcial, imaginary or fabulous, such as the centaur, the 
sphynx, the syrens, the satyr, the phoenix, and so forth ; of this sort, my 
friend, is the stollwurm about which you have asked me — fabulous, quite 
fabulous—absolutely fabulous.’ 

4 But,’ remonstrated Nicholas, 4 Dorpf, the peasant, saw it day before 
yesterday under a poplar’ and told us all about it — ahead like a cat’s, 
huge yellow eyes, and an immense snake’s body.’ 4 And did Dorpf tell 
you he saw all this ?’ 4 Yes.’ 4 What, Dorpf who lives with Herr Fluel- 

len ?’ continued Dr. Paul, opening his eyes a little wider than usual. 4 Yes.’ 

4 The lying caitiff! It is through such wretches we are so often misled and 
perplexed. Now some would chronicle this as a matter of fact. Twenty 
years ago, doubtless, I might have done so. But I am too old to be 
eaiight: fabulous — very fabulous — Dorpf saw it? pshaw!’ 

The Bavarian turned away crest-fallen ; while his companion took his 
revenge by laughing at him immoderately. 4 Had it Wen anybody but 
the famous Doctor that said this — as it is, I do not half believe him.’ 

So saying, Nicholas shouldered his rifle, and both chasseurs turned into a 
narrow path, and were soon clambering over the mountain. 

4 Pray, Doctor,’ asked Macklorne, 4 which way are you wandering ?’ 

4 Robertus,’ said the naturalist, in a grave tone, 4 1 never winder. To 
wander is to travel without any certain course, aberrant, devious, mistaken.’ 

4 Forgive me for so thoughtless an expression; no one knows better 
than I, how inapplicable it is to your scientific journeys. I am doubly 
punished, for I take your reply to be not only a vindication of yourself, 
but a reproach of me.’ 

4 Not so, Robertus : in former times I sufficiently descanted upon the 
topic. Half civilized and savage tribes roam about from place to place 
without object or aim; yet I find no instance of one barbarian roving 
over the world alone. From an enlightened nation, my friend has fur¬ 
nished an example; which, as I once remarked to you ’- 

4 Spare me this time,’ interrupted Macklorne, 4 1 have not forgotten a 
word you said to me, and tell me where you go from here.’ 

‘Thun-ward, Robertus, in which direction I should be pleased if you 
and your companion would bear me company. We can finish the sub¬ 
ject which was so unseasonably interrupted this morning. I am also 
anxious to have some discourse with the English gentleman relative to 
the tertiary deposits in his country. As yet I have been unable to 
discover any connection between them and similar deposits on the Con- 
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tinent—a matter which I confess has much troubled me : neither have I 
been able to meet with any geologist who has been more fortunate in his 
research. It will, therefore, be an instructive subject with which to 
lighten our road.’ 

I stood in silent terror waiting Macklome’s answer; for on these topics 
my education was so defective that I should inevitably have disgraced 
myself in the eyes of the worthy naturalist: but I was presently relieved. 
‘ We will visit you in a few days,’ said my companion, ‘that is if it is 
equally agreeable; we regret we cannot proceed with you now.’ 

‘ Well, come as soon as you can,’ replied the other. ‘ Lina and Lisette 
will be glad to see you, but you scarce need my warrant for that.’ So 
saying, Doctor Paul Lindhorst slung his basket, gave a look to his 
pockets, shouldered his gun and departed. 

‘ Whither now ?’ I asked, as Macklorne stood contemplating the retreat¬ 
ing form of the naturalist. 4 He is right,’ muttered my friend to himself, 
without heeding my question. ‘Take care—take care,’ I cried, ‘this 
savors strongly of introversion: it is my turn now; how shall I com¬ 
mence ? Ahem! ‘ Macklorne — Robert Macklorne, my friend, my dear 

friend, yield not to the evil spirit which threatens ’- The sentence was 

lost in Macklorne’s ringing laugh, which continued several moments. ‘ I 
am so satisfied with the view intro that I shall not require another look 
for a twelvemonth,’ he said at length: ‘ I think you asked me a question; 
repeat it, and I will respond.’ 

‘Whither now?’ 

‘ To the house of Herr Fluellen. There I introduce you to one who 
shall console you for ’- 

‘ For what ?’ 

‘ I hardly know myself. Let us leave the sentence unfinished.’ 


MY AIN SWEET JEAN. 


BY JAMES LINEN . 


I wad na gi’e my ain sweet Jean 
For a’ the wives I yet hae seen; 

It’s no her looks, it’s no her air, 

That mak’s her seem to me sae fair; 
It’s no her form o’ modest grace, 

Nor is’t her winsome bonnie face; 

But t is her heart, sae pure and free, 
That mak’s her a’ the wavld to me. 

Let ithers fret;’t is tome to sing 
The joys that riches canna bring; 

Let me the bliss o’ rapture share, 
Where smiles dispel the clouds o’ care: 
Gie me my cosie, happy hame, 
lhdt s a’ the gear on earth I claim • 
~~y and my baimies three, * 
Are mair than a’ the warld to me! 
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A SCENE IN THE P A T E N T - O F F I C E. 


•BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 


‘ This improvement,’ said my loquacious acquaintance, ‘ will dispense 
with nine tenths of the wood now used, and will be considered in less 
than two years the wonder of the age !’ 

This remark was made to me in the Patent-Office at Washington, by 
one of those eccentric characters whose life had been made up by piling 
invention upon invention, all of which, as far as they were modelled and 
patented, were set up to be gazed at by the loungers who visit that great 
depository of American genius. 

My acquaintance, unfortunately, had spent his whole life for his country, 
but not one moment for himself. The fruits of his intellect, and the labor 
of his hands, were very abundant all over the Patent-Office, but at home 
his wife was out of flour, and himself and children were in rags. The 
truth is, he never had a moment’s time to bestow upon his own imme¬ 
diate wants, for Science had taken him captive, and had driven him for 
more than thirty years, under whip and spur, through all the mysteries 
of mechanism. He was a mere originator of complex machines, but never 
carried anything into practical operation, as that was mere drudgery. In¬ 
vention was poetry to him, but his mind was satisfied, and his stimulus 
vanished, when he fully became convinced that his labors were successful. 

‘ Nine tenths of the wood,’ said I; ‘ why, that’s nothing! you can’t test 
your invention before the wood and the stove will both be dispensed with. 
This is a great age, Sir, in mechanics. Twenty, thirty, forty years ago 
were great ages too, or were then so called. The greatness of a people 
in any department of science is determined by the advancement of pre- 
ceding generations, not by the perfection of the age itself; for we do not 
yet know what the point of perfection in science is, or where or when it 
may be found. Old Uncle Ben Franklin, great as he was in his day, 
would, if he should suddenly appear among us, be a mere boy in science.’ 

My acquaintance, however, who had by this time grown warm upon 
his favorite subject, opened upon me with his argument, in which he at¬ 
tempted to show that science had nearly reached perfection ; that first 
principles were all discovered, and that nearly every application and com¬ 
bination of them that were or ever could be useful to mankind, were 
already made ; in fine, that the intellect of the present generation would 
in all probability use up all the materiel which nature has provided for it 
to feed upon; and that in about twenty years, all physical and scientific 
truths would be rolled up like an old blanket, marked ‘ demonstrated,’ 
and filed away for the inspection of fools that might follow after. 

While listening to his harangue, the walls around me began to expand 
wider and wider, and the ceiling above raised to an enormous height, 
while through open doors or passages I saw room after room groaning 
with thousands of models, until it appeared as though I were in a wilder¬ 
ness of miniature machinery. Very soon a pert little gentleman, with a 
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quick black eye, and a ‘ pussy ’ body, arrayed in the queerest costume I 
ever saw, came bustling up to me, and asked me for my ticket. I invol¬ 
untarily thrust my hand into the depth of my breeches-pocket, and pull¬ 
ing out a card, delivered it to him. After looking at the card, and then 
at me, and then at the card again, he burst out into a loud guffaw, that 
made the'old Patent-Office ring. ‘Why, Sir,’ said he, ‘this is no ticket. 
It is the business card of one John Smith, advertising a patent dog-churn, 
of which he here says he is the real inventor, and it bears date in the 
year 1850 — nearly two hundred years ago! The churn may be found in 
room marked ‘Inventions of Year 1850,’ but the man John Smith we 
haven’t got. I don’t much think he is around above ground, just at 
this time,’ said the little man, chuckling. 4 But,’ said I, ‘ who are you, if I 
am not John Smith ? Were you not appointed by Fillmore Secretary of 
the Interior, and did I not put a word in his ear favorable to you V 
4 Fillmore! a ‘ Secretary of the Interior!’—exclaimed he; ‘ I appointed by 
Fillmore! Why, my dear Sir, I was appointed only two years ago — not 
two hundred! — ‘ Chief of the ‘ Great Central Department,’ as the office is 
now called.’ 

While we were talking, Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, and Fulton walked 
in and took seats. I knew Uncle Ben the moment I cast my eyes upon 
him. He was dressed in good old ’76 style;—shoe-buckles, short 
breeches, queue, and all; and that same jolly round face and double-chin; 
that tranquil countenance just touched, without being destroyed, by 
comedy—were all there. Adams and Jefferson I had before seen, and 
they were a little more modern in dress, but they both looked care-worn. 
Fulton sat apart, and eyed the other three as though he had seen them 
somewhere, but yet could not call them by name. 

The rather unexpected arrival of these gentlemen broke up the com¬ 
ments of my bustling interrogator, and one of those pauses occurred which 
frequently do, upon the appearance of strangers. Uncle Ben asked Jeffer¬ 
son if he would ‘ not like to move up to the fire and warm his feet V 
4 Fire!’ said I, ‘ fire ? Why, Uncle Ben, there is no fire-place now-a-days. 
Stoves and hot-air furnaces are all the go. This building is warmed by 
a great furnace, and two miles of pipe that conducts the heat to every 
room in it.’ ‘Not by a long way!’ said my bustling friend—‘not by a 
long way, Mr. John Smith. This trumpery is all piled away among the 
inventions of the years that were. These things belong to the age of your 
dog-churn. Why, gentlemen,’ continued he, ‘ have you never heard of 
the Great Southern Hot Air Company, chartered in 1960, whose busi¬ 
ness it is to furnish warm air from the South to persons at the North; 
price to families three dollars a year; all done by a gigantic under-ground 
tunnel, and branches, worked at the other end by an air-pump ! Have 
you never heard of this, gentlemen ? Here we get the natural heat of 
the South, warmed by the sun; none of your stinking coal and wood 
gases to corrupt and destroy it. And then the principle of reciprocity 
is kept up; for we send back our cold air in the same way; and so we 
keep up an equilibrium, for the South are just as strenuous as ever to keep 
up the equilibrium of the Union. Why, gentlemen, those stoves required 
constant care. As often as eveiy week it was necessary to replenish them 
with wood or coal. No! no !—those improvements belonged to the dark 
ages.’ 
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‘ Bless me!’ exclaimed Uncle Ben. 4 Impossible !’ repeated Fulton. 
‘And so you don’t use the old 4 Franklin’ stove any more?’ said Uncle 
Ben. 4 Perhaps,’ he continued, a quiet smile playing over his face, as if 
he intended a comical shot, 4 perhaps you don’t use lightning now-a-days 
either, and my lightning-rods of course belong to the dark ages too !’ 

‘ We have the lightning, and use it too, but only one rod, built by the 
State, near its centre, which is so colossal and powerful that it protects 
everything around it.’ And then the little fellow rattled on about the 
use of lightning; how it wrote all over the world the English language, 
until I verily believe that Uncle Ben, Fulton, and ail set him down as the 
most unscrupulous liar that they had ever met with. 

‘I think,’ said Uncle Ben, ‘that I could convince myself of the truth of 
your assertions, if I could go to Boston; but as my time is very limited, I 
cannot.’ 

‘ Send you there in five minutes by the watch!’ answered the little man; 
‘or if that’s too soon, in twenty-four hours. It requires powerful lungs to 
go by balloon — time five minutes — departure every half hour. The mag¬ 
netic railway train will take you through in four hours, or on the old 
fashioned railroad in twenty-four.’ 4 What!’ said Uncle Ben, 4 is the old 
stage company entirely broken up ?’ 4 Don’t know what you mean by 

stages,’ said the little man, 4 but I will look for the word in the big dic¬ 
tionary.’ 4 Go by steam-boat,’ said Fulton. 4 Steam-boat!’ repeated the 
little man — 4 steam-boat! too everlasting slow — not over tw enty-five miles 
an hour—w r ell enough for freight, but passengers cannot endure them; 
they go labeling and splashing along at a snail’s pace, and they are 
enough to wear out any man’s patience. Yet the steam-boat was the 
greatest stride ever made at any one time in the w-ay of locomotion, and 
was very creditable to Fulton, and the age in which he lived.’ 4 That is 
admitting something,’ burst out Fulton, who had sat like a statue, watch¬ 
ing the little’s man’s volubility. 4 Men and their works,’ continued Fulton, 

‘ must be judged by the period in which they lived. Each improvement, 
as it succeeds the last, is aided by its predecessor, and altogether they 
make out the chain of science.’ ‘ But,’ said Uncle Ben, ‘all this talk don’t 
get me on my way to Boston. That is my birth-place. I was there for 
the last time in 1763, and you know that according to the provisions of 
my will, there is more than four millions pounds sterling of my money, 
which has by this time been disposed of by the State somehow.’ Uncle 
Ben was always a shrewd fellow in the way of dollars and cents, and I 
could see he was very anxious about that money. 4 Oho! oho!’ said the 
little man; 4 so you are Ben Franklin, and you are the old gentleman who 
left that legacy. We’ve got a portrait of you up stairs, more than two 
hundred years old, and it does look like you. Glad to see you! You 
said something in your life-time about immersing yourself in a cask of 
Madeira wine with a few friends, and coming to the world in a hundred 
years again. These are your friends, I suppose V 4 These gentlemen,’ re¬ 
plied Uncle Ben, 4 are John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, signers of the 
Declaration of Independence.’ ‘ The other gentleman,’ continued I, 4 is 
Robert Fulton, whom you have spoken of.’ 4 Well, I declare!’ ejaculated 
the little man, 4 this is a meeting! But about that legacy, Uncle Ben, of 
yours; two millions sterling of it has gone to build the Gutta Percha Mag- 
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netic Telegraph line, connecting Boston with London and Paris, two of 
the largest cities in the Eastern Republic of Europe.’ ‘ Gutta percha! 
magnetic telegraph!— Republic of Europe!’—repeated all of them. ‘ All 
built under water, and sustained by buoys,’ continued the little man, ‘ and 
it works to a charm—plan up stairs in room 204 — and can be seen in a 
moment; and as I told you before, it writes the English language as 
fast as my deputy.’ ‘ Republic of Europe!’ exclaimed Jefferson, again. 
‘Yes, Sir,’ said the little man, ‘for more than a century. No more 
thrones; no more rulers by divine right; no more governments sustained 
by powder and ball; no lords nor nobles ; man is man , not merely one 
of a class of men, but individually man, with rights as perfect and powers 
as great as any other man. The principles, Jefferson, of your Declaration, 
which you did not create, but only asserted, have prostrated every arbitrary 
government on the globe. Even the Jews, since their return to Jerusa¬ 
lem, have organized a republican form of government, and have just 
elected Mr. Noah President.’ ‘ Well,’ thinks I to myself, ‘ that can’t be 
Mordecai M. Noah, anyhow, for politics must have used up his constitu¬ 
tion before this.’ But the little man chattered away, and declared that 
Europe was divided into two republics, the Eastern and Western; that 
Constantinople was the capital of the Western; that Africa and Asia 
were also republican; until the three signers of the Declaration, perfectly 
wrought up to a phrenzy of joy, rose up from their seats, took off their 
hats, and swinging them round, gave, ‘Three cheers for ’76, and the old 
Army of the Revolution!’—and I verily believe Uncle Ben forgot all about 
that money, and about going to Boston, for he did not allude to it any 
more in my presence. 

‘ Great changes these!’ continued the little man, ‘ from your days. But 
you must not think, gentlemen, that we have forgotten you or your services, 
while we have improved in wisdom and strength. Look here, gentlemen,’ 
and he motioned us away, and leading on, he conducted us to an observa¬ 
tory on the top of the building. Such a prospect I never before beheld. 
Away, around, on every side, stretched a mighty city, whose limits the 
eye could not reach. Towers, temples, spires and masts succeeded 
towers, temples, spires and masts, until they were lost in the distant haze. 
Canals traversed every street, and boats of merchandise were loading and 
unloading their freights. Steam-carriages were puffing along the roads 
that ran by the canal, some filled with pleasure parties, and some laden 
with goods. Turning my eye to an elevation, I saw fifty-six gigantic 
monuments, w r hose peaks were nearly lost in the sky, ranged in a line, all 
alike in form and sculpture. ‘ These,’ said the little man, ‘ were erected to 
the Signers of the Declaration of Independence;’ and, taking out his tele¬ 
scope, he handed it to Uncle Ben, who read aloud among the inscriptions the 
names, Franklin, Jefferson, Adams ! ‘But let us know what this city 
is called V inquired Jefferson. ‘ This, Sir, is called Columbiana ; it lies on 
the west bank of the Mississippi; population five millions, according to 
the last census.’ ‘ But what supports it V ‘ Supports it!’ The great 
East India trade. That vessel down there is direct from Canton, by ship 
canal across the Isthmus. All Europe is secondary to us now. No 
doubling capes, as was done in your day. Yonder stands the Capitol; 
and the whole North American continent is annually represented there. 
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The city of San Francisco alone sends forty-four members. There,’ con¬ 
tinued he, pointing his finger, 4 that balloon rising slowly in the sky has 
just started for that place, and the passengers will take their dinner there 
to-morrow.’ 

Jefferson asked the little man ‘whether the Federalists or Democrats 
were in power?’ — and I saw that Adams waked up when he heard the 
question. 4 Don’t know any such division,’ replied he. 4 The great measure 
of the day, upon which parties are divided, is the purchase of the South 
American continent at five hundred millions of dollars. I go for it; and 
before another year the bargain will be consummated. We must have 
more territory—we have n’t got half enough. Extent of territory gives a 
nation dignity and importance. The old thirteen States of your day, gen¬ 
tlemen, was a mere cabbage-patch, and should have been consolidated 
into one State. Ten or twenty days’ sail ran you plump into a hostile 
port, and then you had a demand tor duty. Beside, conflicting interests 
always brew up difficulties, and then come treaties, and finally war, and 
then debt, and at last oppressive taxation. A nation should own all the 
territory that joins it. The ocean is the only natural boundary for a 
people.’ Thinks I, 4 You have been a politician in your day, and I’ll just 
engage you to correspond with a certain New-York editor, who shall be 
is nameless; you strike off the doctrine boldly! 

Uncle Ben told the little man, after he closed, that a nation might 4 get 
so very ripe as to become a little rotten; and if he had no objection, he 
would present him with the 4 Sayings of Poor Richard.’ And suiting the 
action to the word, he pushed his hand into his breeches pocket, and 
pulled out an old almanac, printed at Philadelphia, in 1732, and bowing, 
handed it to him. The little man thanked him, and promised to deposit 
it in the Museum, as a curious piece of antiquity. 

Getting somewhat anxious for a smoke, I drew forth a cigar and 4 loco- 
foco,’ rubbed the latter across my boot, which flashed out its light full in 
Uncle Ben’s face. 4 That is nice,’ exclaimed he; 4 rather an improvement 
on the old string, wheel and tinder plan.’ 4 Simple, too, is n’t it ?’ said I; 
‘and yet all the science of your day did n’t detect it.’ Just then I gave 
a puffj which made Uncle Ben sneeze; and he broke out in a tirade 
against tobacco, that would read well. But I told him there was no 
use; men had smoked and chewed the weed—would smoke and chew it, 
economy or no economy, health or no health, filth or no filth; and that 
in all probability the last remnant of the great American Republic, for 
succeeding nations to gaze at, would be a plug of tobacco; for I sincerely 
believed that tobacco would outlive t^e gtejpment itself. 

The little man proposed returning into tne Patent-Office, and exhibiting 
to us in detail the models of art there deposited. But I cannot weary the 
reader with what I there saw. The fruits of every year, since the organiza¬ 
tion of the department, were divided into rooms, and indicated on the door 
by an inscription. There were thousands of improvements in every branch 
of science, many of which were so simple, that I thought myself a fool 
that I did not discover them long ago. Principles were applied, the very 
operation of which I now recollected to have often seen, yet without a 
thought of their practical utility. I came to the conclusion that accident 
was the parent of more that I saw than design; 4 for how,’ reasoned 1, 4 is it 
VOL. xxxvii. 2 
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possible that these pieces of machinery could otherwise have escaped the 
great men who have lived and died in ignorance of them ? ’ 

By this time we were quite fatigued, and Uncle Ben complained a lit¬ 
tle of the 4 stone,’ which he said he was subject to. The little man gave 
him some 4 Elixir of Life,’ as he called it, being, as he said, 4 an extract of the 
nutritious portion of meats and vegetables, purged from their grossness 
as found in their natural state;’ and while we were sipping it, he launched 
forth upon its great benefit to mankind; the money saved that used to 
be expended in cookery and transportation—millions upon millions; the 
great economy in time, formerly squandered in eating, etc., etc.; and he 
wound up his eulogy by presenting each of us with a bottle, which I care¬ 
fully put away in my pocket. 

* Adams then rose up, and said he must leave, and Jefferson, Uncle Ben, 
and Fulton followed. 4 But,’ said Jefferson, 4 1 have a word to say on my 
departure. There is one thing, of more value than all I have seen, for it 
is the father of all: you should reverence it next to the Creator of the 
Universe. Overlook it not in prosperity, nor despair of it in adversity. 
It is The Union . Better perish with the Union , than survive its ruin!’ 
And in a moment Uncle Ben, Fulton, Adams, Jefferson, the little man, the 
apartments, wheels and machinery, began to rock, and heave, and fade, 
and finally dissolve; and suddenly I awoke! It was a dream!—and there 
I sat, my tormentor affirming that his stove was perfection, that it would, 
save three-fourths of the wood, etc., etc., until, out of patience, I pro¬ 
nounced him a blockhead, gave him a kick, put on my hat, and departed. 

Constantine , { Mich .) H. H. R. 


THE MUSIC OF NATURE. 


When round each misty mountain height 
The storm-clouds gather thick and fast, 
And swifter than the eagle’s wing 
The wild winds hurry past; 

When following fast the lightning’s gleam 
Rolls the thunder overhead, 

Like the wheels of battle-car, 

Shaking the earth with giant tread: 


When the oaks, whose rugged branches 
Vainly wrestle with the&last, 

To the gramd they long have shaded 
Are ii^^v ruin ca st; 

And th^^KtfHBsts bow 
’Nea^HRelnpaft in its power, 
While tn^rowth of ages forms 
But the trophies of an hour: 


hi. 

When before the fresh’ning gale 
Fast old Ocean’s waves are driven, 

And each curling surge appears 
Struggling tow’rd the cloudy heaven; 
When in serried ranks the waves 
Dash upon the trembling shore, 

And the world of waters seems 
Hastening on to whelm it o’er, 

From the gathering storm and the raging sea, 
The Music of Nature rolls upward free 1 
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LEAVING THE COUNTRY: A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


BT BARK BXKJAlCXN. 


EDITH. 

Hebe on this bank, by this slow-gliding brook, 

Sit we, my dearest! till the night comes on, 

And twilight, like a melancholy nun. 

Walks from the shadowed cloisters of the sky. 

These intervening boughs, these friendly leaves, 
Lattice the space between us and the ray 
That else would dazzle with excess of light 
Two moons have bent their silver bows, and hung 
Their round bright shields above this pleasant ground. 
Since we have sojourned ’mid its leafy haunts, 

And givnn our mutual hearts to solitude. 

Oh, raremelight 1 to leave the dusty paths 
Of the built city, the continual din, 

The jar, the tumult, the oppressive crowd, 

And wander freely on the open plain,— 

Space for a thousand dwellings all around, 

Yet only one white cottage, white and small 
As summer cloudlet on a summer morn. 

ADRIEN. 

Yes, Edith, yes — it is a rare delight 
To breathe tnis air, to tread these leafy haunts; 

To stray, like truants, as our humor bids; 

To sit and listen to the oft-told tales * 

This streamlet whispers of the former days, 

When other lovers sate them on its banks 
And tossed wild roses to its rippling light. 

It were a dream — as beautiful as Thought, 

Released by slumber from the care of mght. 

Could picture to the fancy—here to spend 
Life’s loit’ring hours, and never know the cares 
That wrinkle the bald forehead of old Time. 


Then why not all desert the noisy crowdjD 
Who, like dull slaves within ft darksomefcnine. 
Still toil and toil, and neverjfease to toil 
Amid thejdin and dust of thick ay 
When from her fair and solitary^ 

Dear Nature beckons with invi# 


ian that 


If man no loftier duties had than 1 
Of keeping his life pure and free from stain, 

Of being negatively just and true, 

Of interchanging only gentle words, 

This rural compass were indeed his sphere: 

But we are formed for action, not repose. 

He has the noblest courage who proceeds 
Where danger threatens and where fame is won. 
Shame waits the warrior who in silken ease 
Lolls recreant when his steel-bound armor lies 
Rusting for lack of bright and shining use. 
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No, love ! Not here must I sit twining flowers, 
When Labor asks the vigor of my arm : 

Not here must I indulge in idle sport, 

When busy life needs ready minds and hands. 

Now, while in Manhood’s ardor, must I work 
In the great city with the pressing throng; 

And wait till age for brooks and groves and fields, 
Such as entice us still to linger here. 

EDITH. 

Ah, pleasant dream of happiness, farewell! 
Short-lived and frail as visions ever are. 

Farewell, sweet, tranquil, peaceful, happy home, 
Since Adrien loves distraction more than thee. 

ADRIEN. 

Not so, my Edith ! In this bosom dwells 
As deep a love for Nature as thine own. 

I love this brook and grove and spreading plain ; 

The very birds my old companions seem, 

And fond associations cluster round, Q 

Like blossomed vines, this cherished bower of thine : 
’T was here I saw thee first, and here I breathed 
The earnest love that years have made more firm. 
But we are young, my Edith, we are young, 

And must not leave our noble deeds undone. 

EDITH. 

I thank thee, Adrien, and with joy prepare 
To follow where thou leadest; for thy home 
My home shall ever be — thy God my God. 

And though I sorrow thus to quit these shades, 

That dearer grow with every new-born day, 

Yet by thy side, and by thine arm sustained, 

I’ve walked too long, too closely, not to learn 
That we should live for others, not ourselves. 

ADRIEN. 

Still, my own Edith, wife, consoler, friend ! 

For thee I strive, for thee I toil to win 
The laurels of a contest with the world; 

For thee seek fortune, honors and renown. 

But, after many months, again will smile 

The golden Bummer through his ripening sheaves, 

And we will jread these leafy haunts again. 

And though we cannot see red Autumn light 
His fiery torch^^n these stately trees ; 

And thougljtf^H^)t see the ermine robes 
That heap upon these banks, 

Nor watcfl^^^^^Bs from his spotless doves 
Fall in thicl^^HPFipon these mossy roofs ; 

Nor view theroBts of the Spring unveil 
Their moist, blue, bashful eyes beneath the soft, 
Green, growing veil of verdure, ere it spreads 
And deepens to a canpet for the ground; 

Still will we, by our fireside’s cheerful blaze, 

Talk of such sights, and picture what they are. 

Then take, sweet Eve, one last and lingering look 
Of thy dear Eden, and go forth with me, 

With this to cheer thee — that no angel bars 
Thy glad return, but that all lovely things 
Will bid thee welcome in harmonious songs. 
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NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS. 

As early as the year 1612, the nebula in Andromeda was described 
by Simon Marius; but, from the writings of Ismael Bouillaud, a writer of 
the seventeenth century, it appeal’s that this nebula was discovered much 
earlier than that period. It is probable, says a distinguished astronomer, 
that it was recognized at least six hundred years before the invention of 
the telescope. It excited much attention at the time, and has since be¬ 
come one of the most important nebulous appearances in the heavens. 
Another remarkable nebula, that in the sword of Orion, was discovered 
and described by Huygens, in 1657. This new' discovery contributed to 
increase the interest and curiosity which its elder brother had excited. It was 
however, reserved for Messier, an astronomer of the eighteenth century, to 
extend the catalogue of these mysterious bodies, and to lay the founda¬ 
tion for speculations of a most exciting character, which, while they threat¬ 
ened to unsettle/established theories and cherished beliefs, have greatly 
increased our obligations to the science itself, and have led to those glo¬ 
rious achievement? of the mind which dignify and ennoble mankind. 

While this distinguished astronomer was engaged in observing comets, 
to which he devoted much of his time, he discovered one hundred and 
three objects, or/nebulous islands, of a light hazy appearance, irregularly 
scattered through space. Under moderate telescopic pow er, these object* 
appeared as sefrluininous islandsvapor; hut; when examined with 
refractors of larger--'aperture and greater focal length, it was ascertained 
that many of them consisted entirely of stars, so closely crowded together, 
that their light blended in a single blaze at the centre. A few of these 
bodies, however, were not so easily disposed of; among which, those in 
Andromeda and Orion are the principals : they defied the space-pene¬ 
trating power of the finest instruments, and remained, until recently, 
wholly irresolvable. 

The great variety of forms, and the difference in the appearance of these 
bodies, excited the curiosity, and engaged the time and attention, of suc¬ 
cessive astronomers, for nearly tw r o centuries ; but more especially that of 
Sir William Herschel, to whom the world is so largely indebted. After much 
laborious observation, he was enabled, in 1802, to present to the Royal 
Society a catalogue of two thousand newly-discovered nebulae, which he 
had arranged in appropriate classes. These fodies were as irregular in 
their figures as they were in their district ion. w They are,’ says Sir John 
Herschel , 1 of all degrees of eccentricity, from moderately oval forms to 
ellipses so elongated as to be almost linear.’ They varied in their appear¬ 
ance, from that which seemed to be the irregular aggregation, merely, of 
self-luminous vapor, or 1 star-dust,’ to the oval island, in which the out¬ 
lines of stellar bodies were clearly distinguishable. 

In Sir William’s catalogue, these bodies were divided into globular and 
irregular clusters ; resolvable nebulae, or such as ho believed would yield 
to increased optical power ; nebulae proper, in which there was no appear¬ 
ance of stars; planetary nebulae, and nebulous stars. In some instances, 
the nebulae presented the appearance of a faint luminous atmosphere, of a 
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circular form, and of large extent, surrounding a star of considerable bril¬ 
liancy. These were considered, in the speculations which followed the dis¬ 
coveries, and to which we will soon invite the reader’s attention, the oldest, 
or advanced stages of the nebulous matter; and were called stars with burrs, 
from the fact that their light increased from the borders to the centre. It 
was soon ascertained that the globular or oval nebulae yielded readily to 
increased optical power ; and that their appearance was the effect of their 
great distance from us. The irregular or elliptical clusters were less con¬ 
densed at the centre ; and although some of them, as the one in the gir¬ 
dle of Andromeda, could be seen with the unaided eye, they steadily main¬ 
tained their nebulous appearance. It was thought, however, that they 
changed then* appearance from time to time; but this was owing to the 
imperfect sketches taken of them, and the difference in the space-penetrat¬ 
ing power of the telescopes used at the various periods. 

It was these remarkable and distant bodies, appearing more or less 
distinct, according to their distance, which led Sir William Herschel to 
speculate on the gradual subsidence and condensation of the gaseous or 
elementary sidereal matter, which, it was thought, was dispersed through 
the regions of space. ‘ Assuming that in the progress of this subsidence, 
local centres of condensation, subordinate to the general tendency, would 
not be wanting, he conceived that in this way solid nuclei might arise, 
whose local gravitation still farther condensing, and so absorbing the neb¬ 
ulous matter, each in its immediate neighborhood might ultimately become 
stars, and the whole nebula finally take on the state of a cluster of stars. 
Among the multitude of nebulae revealed by his telescopes, every stage of 
this process might be considered as displayed to our eyes, and in every 
modification of form to which the general principle might be conceived to 
apply. The more or less advanced stages of a nebula toward its aggre¬ 
gation into discrete stars, and these stars themselves towards a denser nu¬ 
cleus, would thus be in some sort indications of age.’ 

The lowest order, or rudimental nebulae, were variable, both in their 
figures and degree of brightness. These, it was thought, represented the 
first stage of aggregation. The more advanced were distinguished from 
stars by the faint fight only by which they were surrounded. It was not 
these appearances, however, which first aroused the active and vigilant mind 
of the elder Herschel. He felt fully persuaded that these bodies were simply 
congeries of stars, so far removed from us as to blend their fight, and thus 
present these nebulous appearances ; and that they were not caused by 
any inherent distinction. He was anxious, however, to become more inti¬ 
mately acquainted with Wese nJ^sterious bodies, and therefore labored to 
apply some more certain and reliable test to them. He was gratified, as 
he supposed, in this desire; for while sweeping the heavens with his tele¬ 
scope, he discovered stars, shining, or appearing to shine, through floating 
clouds of this highly attenuated matter. These he thought to be ‘ stars 
enveloped in circular halos ;’ affording him an opportunity to contrast the 
true star with the nebulous matter surrounding it. It is difficult to 
imagine the anxiety and intense interest which agitated the mrnd of that 
great man, at this period of his glorious career. An opportunity to prove 
or disprove the suspicions which had perplexed his mind so long, now pre¬ 
sented itself; and, believing the result of his observations to be of the 
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greatest importance, he must have undertaken the task with feelings of 
the most trying character. We will give the history of that observation 
in his own language: 4 In the first place,’ he says, 4 if the nebulosity 
consist of stars that are very remote, which appear nebulous on account 
of the small angles their mutual distance subtends to the eye, whereby 
they will not only, as it were, run into one another, but also appear ex¬ 
tremely feint and diluted; then what must be the enormous size of the 
central point, which outshines all the rest in so superlative a degree as to 
admit of no comparison ! In the next place, if the star be no bigger than 
common, how very small and compressed must be those other lumi¬ 
nous points, that are the occasion of the nebulosity which surrounds the 
central one! As by the former supposition, the luminous central point 
must far exceed the standard of what we call a star, so, in the latter, that 
shining matter about the centre will be much too small to come under 
this denomination: we therefore either have a central body which is not 
a star, or have a star which is involved in a shining fluid of a nature 
totally unknown to us. I can adopt no other sentiment than the latter, 
since the probability is certainly not for the existence of so enormous a 
body as would be required to shine like a star of the eighth magnitude, 
at a distance sufficiently great to cause a vast system of stars to put on 
the appearance of a very diluted milky nebulosity.’ Thus we find one 
great astronomer laying the foundation for conjectures and theories, which 
have interested, and will continue to interest mankind, so long as there is 
any doubt about these bodies, or so long as there is any outward twilight 
into whish the inquiring mind can penetrate. Sir Wilfiam had wandered 
into the dim distance, until lost mid the shadows and darkness of unexplored 
regions, and was forced to adopt the course which appeared to be supported 
by the strongest probabilities. One of the positions increased his bewil¬ 
derment ; while the other pointed out the way of return, but left him 
standing astounded by his own discoveries, and the startling deductions to 
which they must inevitably lead. 

There were other phenomena, however, which greatly contributed to 
establish the idea of a phosphorescent vapor, or elementary form of 
luminous sidereal matter; the most important of which is known as the 
zodiacal light, which is seen after sunset during the spring months, and 
before sunrise during the fall. It is a cone of lenticularly-shaped fight, 
extending from the horizon obliquely upward, following generally the 
course of the ecliptic, or rather that of the sun’s equator. This w as then 
thought to be a residuum of the nebulous matter, or star-dust, collected 
around the sun. An acceleration discovered in the motion of the moon, 
which, it was supposed, resulted from the resistance of an ethereal medium 
in which the heavenly bodies revolved, also united with the various con¬ 
curring phenomena to establish the belief in the existence of this highly 
attenuated vapor, out of which Nature elaborated her suns and planetary 
systems by the powers of attraction and gravitation. This belief was 
favored by the crepuscular theory of fight. It was supposed that the 
waste of the celestial bodies, by the perpetual diffusion of their light, was 
compensated by this collecting and condensing process, and the balance 
of the system restored by the formation of new planets and stars. And 
not only these; it was also supported by the general harmony that pre- 
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vailed throughout the mechanism of the whole system. This harmony, 
so delightful to the astronomer, could be most satisfactorily accounted for 
by supposing the planets to have been thrown off by the sun, while the 
great luminary was contracting his dimensions under the influence of 
radiation, or by centrifugal force, as the mighty primary swept around with 
incalculable speed. It was contended that the dimensions of the nebulous 
matter, which extended beyond the orbit of the most distant planet, were 
contracted by loss of heat through radiation; and that rotary motion was 
produced by the force of the outward particles rushing to the centre. 

These speculations of the elder Herschel, concerning the possible aggre¬ 
gation of the self-luminous particles, and their condensation into planets, 
were followed by the ‘Nebular Hypothesis’ of La Place, a philosopher 
whose varied and profound attainments enabled him to systematize the 
speculations of others, and to erect a glorious temple in honor of man, 
out of the rich material which the learned and great of all preceding 
ages had scattered around his feet. It was suggested, in his celebrated 
hypothesis, that the stars and planets were originally the same as the sup¬ 
posed nebulous bodies, and that they had passed regularly through the 
various stages of advancement or growth necessary to prepare them for 
the habitation of animate matter; and that when, in the course of this 
natural process, they were fitted for the great offices of life, they were 
left under the influence of certain arbitrary physical laws, to perform their 
part in the innumerable and brilliant sisterhood. 

The first motion of this infant world of attenuated vapor, thrown off 
by laws originally stamped on matter itself, strikes the student with aston¬ 
ishment, barely sufficient to prepare him for the future revelations of which 
these early evidences of fife are but feeble intimations. Innumerable 
centuries of time shall witness the changes now commenced, divided only 
by the immeasurable periods required for the birth of new planets or 
planetary systems. The first and eldest of the sisterhood, sweeping around 
the outward horizon, will be lost in darkness long before the junior mem¬ 
bers are prepared to cheer it with the warmth and gladness of the parent 
light. 

The existence of the nebulous matter appeared to be satisfactorily 
proved by these phenomena. Nothing now remained to perplex the 
minds of astronomers. But other questions presented themselves equally 
interesting; indeed it was these subsequent questions which gave the- first 
so much importance. How far did the great primary nebula extend ? 
From whence did it come, and what is its destiny ? The nebular hypoth¬ 
esis begins by supposing it to have originally extended beyond the orbit 
of the most distant planet, and that by loss of heat, through radiation, it 
contracted its dimensions ; and that it was thrown into rotary motion by 
the force of the inward rushing of the outward particles to the centre. 
This motion gave birth to centrifugal force, which depends on rotary mo¬ 
tion for its existence. This centrifugal force continued to increase, until it 
threw off the external particles into a separate zone or ring, as the rings 
of Saturn. These were broken up by some imaginary influence, and the 
particles again drawn together by the attractive power of a central point, 
which became the nucleus of the new-born planet. This planet in its 
turn is thrown into motion by the same forces, and throws off other rings, 
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which by a similar process are transformed into revolving satellites. Thus, 
step by step, we are led to look upon the world of matter as one vast 
field of changing elements. Harmonious indeed are these ever active 
particles; for the laws which at first appear to act against the system, 
rending the particles asithder, and scattering them to the winds of heaven, 
are the chief workmen in re-constructing the fragments, and in extending 
the mighty family of planetary and stellar systems. 

This widely-extended nebulous matter formed its nucleus by the regu¬ 
lar aggregation of its particles, which was caused by the loss of heat; and 
the motion of the particles rushing into the centre produced the rotary 
motion, just as water in the whirpool, and wind in the whirlwind, causes 
rotary motion by the inward rushing of the currents. As additional proof 
of the truth of this remarkable hypothesis, we are directed to the appear¬ 
ance of the planets and satellites ; their distances, densities, and motions; 
which, it is contended, confirm the theory of their creation. The first 
planet thrown off must necessarily be the largest and least compact, as 
well as the most remote, member of the system. As the mass continues 
to contract and solidify, the second planet must be smaller, and its constit- 
\ uent particles closer than in the senior member; and so through the whole 
system, in proportion to the distance the various mem hoi's arc from tin* 
great central primary; and as they are all thrown off by the same forces, 
their motions are in the same direction. In order to establish this theory, 
it was insisted that the planets themselves clearly established these facts. 
Truly, here were facts worthy of the consideration of the greatest minds : 
they broke in upon the philosophic world, startling it from its dreams, and 
giving direction and energy to its observations. Before this period, astrono¬ 
mers appear to have been stimulated in their labors chiefly by the love of 
the wonderful, and the disposition, so predominant in some minds, to wan¬ 
der into unknown regions. But now astronomy was believed to be the key 
to the mighty archives of the universe. By it, the hidden mysteries and 
forces of Nature’s creative agencies (not to speak irreverently) were to be 
revealed to tire gaze of mortals; and man, the feeble representative of 
the great designing Intelligei&e, was to be introduced, uncovered and 
trembling though it might be, to the sublime and awful forces which 
worked out the designs of the Infinite and the Eternal. No wonder 
that astronomy assumed an increased importance, and that the initiated 
waited for farther revelations with deepening anxiety. 

For years the far-reaching vision of astronomers had been turned upon 
these appearances, and for an equal length of time the learned corps had 
been defeated and mortified by the uncertainty in which they were com¬ 
pelled to remain; while theories, as wild as the nebuke are distant and 
indistinct, have resulted from their supposed irresolvability, which have 
alternately disturbed the foundations of the Christian religion and the sci¬ 
ence of astronomy itself— that glorious star-crowned superstructure, whose 
arches span the widest range of stellar matter. These irresolvable islands 
were found in the very borders of that vast field which the astonishing im¬ 
provements of man have enabled him to bring within the compass of his 
vision, and were therefore the more difficult to examine. But as successive 
improvements were constantly enlarging the field of view, and rendering 
more distinct the remote territory already partially surveyed, it was hoped 
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that these phenomena would soon be understood. That period has now 
arrived. Out of the dark cloud that settled on the bosom of philosophy, 
light and truth have been distilled, and Science comes out more closely 
allied to the Religion which sustained her faithful priesthood. 

It was believed by Sir William Herschel that 'many of the nebulous 
bodies would eventually be resolved into clusters of stars, and hence he 
divided them, as we have seen, into different classes; but he as firmly be¬ 
lieved that the nebulae proper would never be resolved into stars. A 
similar opinion, stated however with less confidence in the existence of 
nebulous matter, was advanced by his distinguished son, Sir John Her¬ 
schel, at a recent period. In speaking of these bodies, at one of the meet¬ 
ings of the British Association, in 1845, he said : 4 By far the major part, 
probably at least nine-tenths of the nebulous contents of the heavens, 
consist of nebulae of spherical or elliptical forms, presenting every variety 
of elongation and central condensation. Of these a great number have 
been resolved into distinct stars, and a vast multitude more have been 
found to present that mottled appearance, which renders it almost a mat¬ 
ter of certainty that an increase of optical power would show them to be 
similarly composed. A not unnatural or unfair induction would therefore 
seem to be, that those which resist such resolution, do so only in conse¬ 
quence of the smallness and closeness of the stars of which they consist; 
that, in short, they are only optically, and not physically, nebulous. There 
is, however, one circumstance which deserves especial remark, and which, 
now that my own observation has extended to the nebulae of both hemi¬ 
spheres, I feel able to announce with confidence as a general law, viz.: that 
the character of easy resolvability into separate and distinct stars is almost 
entirely confined to nebulae deviating but little from the spherical form; 
while, on the other hand, very elliptic nebulae, even large and bright ones, 
offer much greater difficulty in this respect. The cause of this difference 
must, of course, be conjectural; but I believe it is not possible for any one 
to review seriatim the nebulous contents of the heavens without being sat¬ 
isfied of its reality as a physical character. Possibly the limits of the 
conditions of dynamical stability in a spherical cluster may be compatible 
with numerous and comparatively larger individual constituents than in an 
elliptical one. Be this as it may; though there is no doubt a great 
number of elliptic nebulae in which stars have not yet been noticed, yet 
there are so many in which they have, and the gradation is so insensible 
from the most perfectly spherical to the most elongated elliptic form, 
that the force of the general induction is hardly weakened by this pecu¬ 
liarity ; and for my own part I should have little hesitation in admitting 
all nebulae of this class to be, in fact, congeries of stars. And this seems 
to have been my father’s opinion of their constitution, with the exception 
of certain very peculiar-looking objects, respecting whose nature all opin- 
on must for the present be suspended. . . . The wildest imagination 

can conceive nothing more capricious than their forms, which in many in¬ 
stances seem totally devoid of plan, as much so as our real clouds; others 
offer traces of a regularity hardly less uncouth and characteristic, and which 
in some cases seems to indicate a cellular, in others a sheeted structure, 
complicated in folds, as if agitated by internal winds.’ 

4 Should the powers of an instrument such as Lord Rosse’s succeed in 
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resolving these also into stars, and, moreover, in demonstrating the starry 
nature of the regular elliptic nebulae, which have hitherto resisted such 
decomposition, the idea of a nebulous matter , in the nature of a shining 
fluid, or condensible gas, must, of course, cease to rest on any support 
derived from actual observation in the sidereal heavens, whatever counte¬ 
nance it may still receive in the minds of cosmogonists from the tails 
and atmospheres of comets, and the zodiacal light in our own system. 
But though all idea of its being ever given to mortal eye to view aught 
that can be regarded as an outstanding portion of primeval chaos be dis¬ 
sipated, it will by no means have been even then demonstrated, that 
among those stars, so confusedly scattered, no aggregating powers are in 
action, tending to draw them into groups and insulate them from neigh¬ 
boring groups; and, speaking from my own impressions, I should say 
that, in the structure of the Magellanic clouds, it is really difficult not to 
believe we see distinct evidences of the exercise of such a power.’ 

We have given this long extract, because this language was held by a 
learned astronomer, on the very morning of the greatest discoveries ever 
made by man. 

According to the predictions of these distinguished philosophers, it was 
found that each increase of optical power made large additions to the 
catalogue of resolvable nebulae. Nebulae which appeared as dim, milky 
spots, scarcely perceivable to Sir William Ilerschel, burst into splendid 
galaxies under our present second-rate instruments. In fact, nearly all of 
the nebulae which resisted the power of his telescopes, yielded successively 
to the instruments which followed in the train of improvement. A dim 
spot, shining out from the far-off distance, as an irregular aggregation of 
‘star-dust,’ was resolved by Lord Rosse’s three-feet telescope into his 
lordship’s splendid Crab Nebula; which is now known to be a mighty 
system of brilliant orbs more splendid perhaps than the one of which 
we constitute a comparatively insignificant, yet necessary part. The cir¬ 
cular nebula of Lyra, less distinct even than the Crab Nebula, was not 
fully resolved by that instrument; but sufficiently so to convince astrono¬ 
mers that its resolution was near, and that it, also, was a mighty galaxy. 
The most indistinct—those found on the very verge of the horizon of the 
longing eye of science, the Dumb Bell and Dog’s Ear, for example — w r ere 
more difficult to resolve. The first of these, however, appeared through 
that instrument as a wonderful system, clustering around two nuclei or 
knots of stars. The last required the extraordinary power of Lord Rosse’s 
six-feet mirror under it. This nebula presented the most astonishing 
figure; and it is not less an object of profound interest, although it is now 
believed to be a cluster of distinct stars, than when it lay dimly shining mid 
the darkness of the unexplored regions of space. ‘ How passing marvel¬ 
lous is this universe ; and unquestionably that form would seem stranger 
still, if, rising farther above the imperfections of human knowledge, we could 
see it as it really is; if, plunging into its bosom and penetrating to its far¬ 
ther boundaries, we could develop the structure of its still obscure nebu¬ 
losities, which, doubtless, are streams and masses of gorgeous related 
stars.’ 

Thus far, these bodies, by yielding to the progressive steps of science, 
have thrown light upon the darkness by which they were surrounded, and 
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gradually prepared us for the revelations reserved for, and made through, 
the mighty space-penetrating telescope of Lord Rosse and the less re¬ 
nowned but equally astonishing mirror at Cambridge, a noble gift to 
science, by the citizens of Boston. These telescopes, themselves the 
grandest achievement of art, have opened up new and deeply interest¬ 
ing territories for the contemplation of man. Dim and distant nebulae, so 
remote that it requires sixty thousand years for their light to reach ns, 
burst upon the long-reaching vision of these mighty instruments with a 
grandeur before unknown. The nebula in Andromeda, discovered in the 
tenth century, and the only one out of four thousand which was discov¬ 
ered before the invention of the telescope, has been resolved by the great 
refractor at Cambridge, but by no other instrument. Sir John Herschel 
described it in 1826, as a nebula of a milky appearance, and perfectly 
irresolvable, not having the slightest tendency to that separation into floc- 
culi, seen in the nebula in Orion, and having no appearance of a star in 
the centre. In August, 1847, the Cambridge refractor was directed upon 
that object, when the centre appeared condensed, almost into a star-like 
nucleus ; and a vast number of stars, of every gradation of brilliancy, rose 
upon its surface, not, indeed, fully and distinctly defined, but showing 
clearly that they were not component parts of it. On the fourteenth day 
of September following, a favorable opportunity offered for farther inves¬ 
tigations, when, by directing the attention to the preceding portion of 
the nebula, says Mr. Bond, as it passed the centre of the field of view, 
that direction, was rather a sudden interruption of light, appearing like a 
it was evident that what had hitherto been regarded as its boundary, in 
narrow, dark band, in which the eye could detect no deviation from per¬ 
fect straightness, stretching, in the direction of the axis of the nebula, 
entirely across the field of vision. Exterior to this, with respect to the 
axis, was another band or canal, closely resembling the former, but some¬ 
what less distinct, of equal regularity, and so nearly parallel with it, as 
to make it difficult to decide, by simple inspection, whether they were not 
perfectly so. What particularly commands attention here, is the regu¬ 
larity of structure displayed, — the uniform influence, made manifest to 
the senses, of the same law over an immensity of space of which the 
mind can form no adequate conception ; since the distance at which Sir 
William Herschel places this nebula, requires that the length of the 
interior canal should not be estimated at less than twenty times the dis¬ 
tance of Sirius from our system. The number of stars, above fifteen hun¬ 
dred, visible with the full aperture of the object-glass within the limits of 
the nebula, prevented Mr. Bond from attempting to make a map of 
them; but it was thought that two hundred at least could be seen in 
a single field of the telescope. This is nearly equal to the number 
found in a single field in the Milky Way. With high powers minute stars 
can be discerned on the borders of the nucleus; and although it cannot 
be said that this extraordinary body has been fully resolved, yet its 
character can be the subject of speculation no longer. 

But we turn to the last, and perhaps the most wonderful of these bodies, 
the nebula in Orion. On examining this nebula through telescopes of or¬ 
dinary power, the middle star seems affected by an indistinctness not com¬ 
mon to small stars; indeed it appears rather as a diffused haze, not a 
star properly, and even when examined with instruments of still greater 
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power, this hazy appearance continues unchanged. When Sir John 
Herschel’s eighteen-inch mirror was directed upon it, strange and fantas¬ 
tic branching arms were discovered, with such an extraordinary appear¬ 
ance as to induce Sir John to believe it to be something very different 
from a stellar constellation. In the winter of 1845, Dr. Nichol examined 
this nebula through Lord Rosse’s far-reaching six-feet mirror, after which 
he says: ‘ Owing to the incompleteness of the instrument, and unfavora¬ 
ble weather, it was the first time that grand telescope had been directed 
toward that mysterious object. Not yet the trace of a star; — looming, 
unintelligible as ever, there the nebula lay. But how brilliant its brighter 
parts! How much more broken the interior of its mass! How innu¬ 
merable the streamers now attached to it on every side! How strange, 
especially, that large horn, rising in relief out of the dark skies like a 
huge cumulous cloud! It was still possible, then, that the nebula might 
be irresolvable by the loftiest efforts of human art; but doubt continued 
to remain.’ The long-cherished hopes of the professor were all blasted. 
He who had measured the heavens, and furnished us a geography of its 
wide domain, with the size, location, and motions of the starry hosts, was 
compelled to turn once more from the contemplation of this wonderful 
phenomenon with feelings of profounder reverence and awe. Not dis¬ 
couraged, however, by the failure of the first effort, the distinguished 
owner of the ‘ Parsonstown Leviathan ’ continued his observations at every 
favorable opportunity, until March, 1846, when his labors were crowned 
with success. He was enabled, not indeed to resolve this obstinate body 
fully, but sufficiently to satisfy himself and others that it was undoubtedly 
a splendid galaxy of stars, which fact he communicated to Professor 
Nichol, the morning following his success. No longer a self-luminous 
vapor, or planet in its infancy, but a bright firmament of stellar orbs, so 
far removed from us in space, that the brilliancy of its constituent stars 
is merged into a uniform, faint light. The difficulty was removed, and 
all the strange appearances accounted for as the effect of varying dis¬ 
tances. The stars of heaven are perfect; no rudi mental or half-grown 
ones are found ; the choir is full. The Nebular Hypothesis vanished 
as a pleasant dream, profitable though we believe it has been ; and with 
it various systems of cosmogony, the fears of timid Christians, and the 
hopes of Atheistical philosophers. 

When the drawing of that nebula, as seen through Lord Rosse’s grand 
telescope, was shown to Sir John Herschel, he said he felt an inexpressible 
delight when contemplating the achievements of that instrument, that, 
by opening up new scenes of the grandeur of creation, it would tend to 
elevate and ennoble our conceptions of the great and beneficent Architect ; 
and that that was the grand object contemplated and the noblest aim of 
all science. He who 

-* spangled o’er infinity with suns. 

And wrapped it round about him as a robe, 

And wrote out His great Name 

In spheres of fire, that Heaven might alway tel! 

To every creature, God ! ’ 

rises above the majestic workings of his own creation, bidding man, in 
gentle but reproving language, to gird up his loins and declare whether 
he can ‘bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
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Orion, or bring forth Mazzaroth in his season, or bind Arcturus with his 
stars!’ 

The dark cloud which had so long obscured the vision of astronomers, 
not only preventing farther investigation, but casting heavy shadows upon 
objects already surveyed, and doubts and fears upon facts which other¬ 
wise would have served as a sure foundation for hope and faith, had, at 
least, been broken into detached parts, and now only waited the action of 
the splendid telescope at Cambridge, to be dissolved into thinner vapor 
than the most highly attenuated nebula which was ever supposed to have 
an existence. The Cambridge refractor has not the space-penetrating 
power of Lord Rosse’s telescope; but our atmosphere is more favorable, 
and hence more has been achieved than has been done by that immense 
instrument. When the Cambridge refractor was directed upon the nebula 
in Orion, the stars of that immeasurable mass burst into the most distinct 
and well-defined light. The learned director of that observatory has 
executed a splendid drawing of the nebula, locating and numbering a 
catalogue of several hundred stars, varying in his scale from the fourth to 
the nineteenth degrees of magnitude. The nebulous appearances are not 
entirely dissipated; nor can we hope they ever will be. From past 
experience we may expect that as the space-penetrating power of tele¬ 
scopes is increased, the present nebulous appearances will be resolved 
into stars, and that other nebulous appearances, still more remote, will 
rise upon our vision to perplex the inquirer; inviting renewed efforts, but 
telling man, in silent, yet astounding language, that beyond, and still 
beyond, there are other systems, too mighty and too remote for his 
limited vision; that there are no bounds to space or to matter; and 
that to the Infinite Mind, the power to scan the illimitable and compre¬ 
hend the incomprehensible has been reserved. 

What infinite distances, what dread potencies, are here for our con¬ 
templation ! But He who spread out these illimitable fields of space, and 
created and controls the mighty forces pervading them, is more worthy 
of our serious thoughts and reverential awe. Above these potencies, 
mighty though they are, we cannot fail to recognize a Creative Power, 
to whom the deep-toned thunders and whispering zephyrs are alike 
obedient. To Him all times, all distances, and all things are the same. 
The delicate flower, breathing its fragrance upon the thoughtless wanderer 
for a day, and the dim, yet mighty systems, sweeping with incalculable 
speed around the verge of the outward horizon; my infant daughter, 
yet unconscious of the dread agencies around, teaching us, by her sim¬ 
plicity and innocence, of primal purity; and the throng of angels, the 
loved and lost, ‘whose bright and long-missed faces seem bursting 
through the sky,’ are all the creatures of His infinite love, and the objects 
of His parental care : 

The smallest dust which floats upon the wind, 

Bears the strong impress of the Eternal Mind, 

In mystery round it, subtile forces roll, 

And gravitation hinds and guides the whole. 

In every sand before the tempest hurled, 

Lie locked the powers which regulate a world ; 

And from each atom human thought may rise, 

With might to pierce the mysteries of the skies; 

To try each force which rules the mighty plan, 

Of moving planets, or of breathing man ; 

And from the secret wonders of each sod, 

Evoke the truths and learn the power of God ! 
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LINES 

INSCRIBED TO CAPTAIN COMSTOCK, U. 8. STEAM-SHIP BALTIC. 

I went to view a brother’s grave ; 

Not where the weeping willows wave 
Their pendent branches green ; 

Not where the spire, with sunward slope, 

Points steadfast to the realms of Hope, 

Above a quiet scene ! 

Not where the monumental stone 
Or chiselled statue stands, a lone 
Cold sentry o’er the dead ; 

Not where Affection plants with care 
Exotics rich and flowrets rare, 

To dress the sleeper’s bed. 

Not where the sunlight on the sod 
Gilds, like the blessed smile of God, 

The couch of mortal rest; 

Where songs of birds and zephyrs fair 
Foreshadow to the mourner there 
The regions of the blest 

Oh, no 1 I went to view again 
The ‘ gray and melancholy’ main. 

Ana rode the storm-rolled wave; 

I mused upon the waters wild, • 

Befitting tomb for Ocean’s child; 

There was my brother’s grave! , 

God, in His providence, appears 
At times to spurn Affection’s tears 
And ineffectual prayers; 

At times’t would seem as if the just 
He crushed by sorrows to the dust, 

And * bands ’ in death were theirs. 

Such my distracting thoughts, when first, 

Years since, the tidings o’er me burst 
Like thunder from the cloud ; 

News of a brother’s mortal sleep, 

His corse ‘ committed to the deep,* 

Lashed in his hammock-shroud ! 

But now I love the restless sea! 

Oh, what a mighty grave has he 
Within its bosom vast! 

Its voiceful billows, as they roll. 

Wake solemn music in my soul. 

Responsive to the past 

Buried of Ocean 1 though my eye 
Saw not where thy cold ashes lie, 

Not that do I deplore ; 

In death thou ’rt blest; thy grave, the Sea, 

Is nobler far than mine will be, 

Upon the tamer shore! 

Oill } Franklin Co., Mast* Psaoant Bab®. 
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A Trip to the Crater of Kilauea. 


A TRIP TO THE CRATER OF KILAUEA: 

ISLAND OF HAWAII: IN 1849. 


IN TWO PARTS : PART FIRST. 


The Island of Hawaii, the largest and most beautiful of the Sandwich 
Island group, is celebrated for the Crater of Kilauea, the greatest living 
volcano in the known world. Shortly after the arrival of our ship at Hilo, 
a small village at the north-eastern side of that island, a party was formed 
for the purpose of making a trip to that stupendous phenomenon. We 
were obliged to make a journey of thirty-five miles into the interior; and 
horses, a native guide, and native servants, were procured several days 
previous to the time fixed for our departure, so that we might meet with 
no detention. 

On the twenty-eighth of June we shoved off from the ship at day-light, 
intending to make an early start; but upon arriving on shore, we were 
doomed to meet with a sad disappointment. News had spread abroad 
among the natives that our men were to have liberty to go on shore that 
day, and as the ‘ Kannaka ’ * has long since become sufficiently civilized 
to know that more is to be made out of Jack, who is generally perfectly 
reckless on these occasions, than out of an officer, we found that, out of the 
dozen horses we had engaged, only four were forthcoming. One gave as 
an excuse that his animal was lame; another declared that he had neither 
saddle nor bridle; and a third that his beast was without shoes. As there 
was no means of redress, this condition of things threw us into a great 
dilemma. But as we had come on shore for the purpose of making a trip 
to the crater, most of us were determined to go on foot, rather than re¬ 
turn to the ship without accomplishing this object. Before attempting 
this, however, we tried our last resource, which was to offer more money. 
Several Kannakas were immediately dispatched through the village, whom 
we authorized to offer double the sum originally agreed upon. This acted 
like a talisman, for in the course of an hour there was not a lame horse 
in the neighbourhood, nor one without saddle, bridle, or shoes, and we 
made up our complement without farther difficulty. 

But hereupon another trouble arose. The native servants we had 
hired to carry our provisions and luggage, struck for higher wages. One 
of the principal men among them got up and made a speech, in which 
he explained in a very lucid manner the indignity they would suffer if 
their pay was not increased proportionably with that of the horses, and 
finally concluded his harangue, by exclaiming, that he, for one, would not 
stir an inch, unless his wages were doubled! This raised a terrible hub¬ 
bub in the crowd: we resisted the imposition, but they proved the 


* ‘ Kannaka,’ in the Hawaiian language, means ‘ a man,’ but among the English and Ameri¬ 
cans, it signifies a native of the islands. 
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stronger party, and we were finally obliged to give in and accede to their 
demands. 

Everything being in readiness, our party assembled by ten o’clock. It 
consisted of nine officers, two servants, and one man from the ship, beside 
ten native servants, and a guide; in all, twenty-three persons. Having 
stowed our luggage in large calabashes, which are the grand vehicle for 
the transportation of light articles in this country, we sent on the servants 
ahead, and shortly after, mounting our horses, proceeded on our way. 

The day was beautiful. The magnificent dome of Mounaloa stood out 
in bold relief against a cloudless sky, and the snow-capped peak of 
Mounakea glittered resplendently beneath the brilliant rap of a tropical 
sun. These mountains, rising to the height of fourteen thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and covered with perennial verdure, add a pecu¬ 
liar charm to the scenery of this island. Shortly after leaving the village, 
we passed the Royal Fish Ponds, and from thence began gradually to 
ascend. The road consisted merely of a narrow path, only wide enough 
to admit two horses together; and it was so broken and rugged, that we 
found it impossible to advance faster than at a slow walk. 

Passing over five or six miles, we left behind us the banana, the sugar¬ 
cane, and the coffee-plant, and came to the edge of a dense forest, the 
trees of which were overrun with parasitic plants. Here the path, in 
many places, was completely hidden by a thick undergrow th. My horse 
happening to have the lead, I thought it best to let him pick his own 
way; so shutting my eyes, and stooping down as low as possible upon 
his neck, I rushed blindly through many places apparently impassable, at 
the imminent risk of being brushed off his back at every step. Two miles 
brought us to the end of the wood; and perceiving a shady spot a short 
distance from the road, where cocoa-trees waved their graceful heads, and 
a verdant turf invited to repose, we alighted from our hoises. Reclined 
upon the grass, our servants produced from the well-supplied calabashes 
ham, cold chicken, bread, cheese, wine, etc., etc., and we fell to work with 
appetites well sharpened by our ride. The natives from several surround¬ 
ing houses soon gathered near us, offering cocoa-nuts, bananas, and other 
fruits; but all for a 4 con-sid-era-tion.’ 

The young girls were very sociable, and not in the least bashful; this 
refinement of civilization having not yet extended to these regions. They 
sat down beside us, ogling us with their dark liquid eyes, and laughing 
good-humoredly from time to time at some joke they were most probably 
cracking at our expense. The spot was delightful, the company interest¬ 
ing, and we would most willingly have prolonged our stay; but we had 
yet many miles to traverse, and the sun had already passed the meridian. 

Once more on our way, we found our route led over a bed of lava, which 
was exceedingly uneven and rough. Although many centuries have doubt¬ 
less elapsed since this flow took place, the rock still preserved all the 
curious forms it took as it ran down and cooled. Our horses picked their 
way with so much caution, that riding became very irksome, and many 
of us dismounted, to stretch our limbs for a few miles on foot. 

Vegetation had now changed its character entirely: the whole face of 
the country was covered with a vigorous growth of immense tropical ferns, 
while to the north, the path was skirted by a dense forest. At six o’clock 
VOL. xxxvii. 3 
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P. M. we arrived at Ola, a small village about eighteen miles distant from 
Hilo, which was the termination of the first day’s journey. Many of us 
were pretty well worn out with the heat and fatigue of riding over a most 
shocking road, at a snail’s pace, for seven long hours; and the prospect 
of a good supper and a comfortable night’s rest was quite reviving. 

No sooner had I dismounted from my beast, and seated myself upon 
the grass in front of our quarters, than I was seized upon by a young 
Hawaiian, who commenced practising the ‘ Lumi-lumi, 1 a species of sham¬ 
pooing, upon my lower extremities. Ye gods! it is worth being fatigued, 
to enjoy the luxuries of this singular operation, well worthy to be trans¬ 
ferred from savage to civilized life. The practised fingers pass soothingly 
over the tired muscles, dive deeply into the tender places, and gradually 
infuse a new vigor into the whole system. Fatigue appeared to pass 
away as if by magic; and in the course of fifteen or twenty minutes I 
arose, and sat down to partake of a substantial repast, quite an altered 
individual. 

The natives for several miles around soon got wind of the arrival of the 
4 Karhowries,’ or strangers, in their neighborhood, and flocked in from all 
sides to take a look at us. Some came merely to gaze and wonder, but 
the greater part of them had another object—gain. The articles they 
brought for sale consisted principally of poultry, milk, vegetables, minia¬ 
ture canoes, walking-sticks, birds, etc., etc. They all appeared to know 
how to drive a bargain, and generally asked about double what they in¬ 
tended to take, providing they did not find a ready sale. Making pur¬ 
chases and chatting with them, we passed the time until night-fall, when 
our attention was attracted in another direction. The terminal crater of 
Mounaloa, more than thirty miles distant, and at an elevation of fourteen 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, blazed up before us, like a beacon- 
fire, toward the sky. This crater broke forth in May last, after a repose 
of six years. It is supposed to be the same that Wilkes * describes as the 
seat of his encampment in 1840. 

Being much fatigued with our day’s journey, we all retired at an early 
hour. Our couch was prepared in the native style; it consisted of fine 
mats, spread over a staging about two and a half feet high, eight feet 
wide, and extending from one extremity of our grass-house to the other. 
This kind of bed appeared very agreeable at first, but I found out it was 
just the reverse. An army of fleas soon commenced their depredations 
upon me, and annoyed me so much, that after trying in vain to close my 
eyes for more than three hours, I arose to take a turn in the open air. Upon 
sallying forth, I perceived at about one hundred yards distant a native 
house, from which issued much light and a great noise. Having some 
curiosity to see what was going on at that late hour, I proceeded to the 
spot, where I found all our servants, together with about fifteen natives, 
men and women, seated around a pile of stones from which arose volumes 
of smoke, alternately jabbering, laughing, and singing, at the top of their 
voices. Perceiving our guide among the party, I made him a sign to ap¬ 
proach, wishing to ascertain what heathenish rite they could be celebra¬ 
ting at that time of night. From his mixture of broken English and 


* Ok a second visit, made to Hawaii in October following, I learned that this crater was not 
the seat of Wilkbs* encampment, but another, a short distance from it. 
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Kannaka, I found out that they were about to have a grand feast; that 
each servant had given a quarter of a dollar toward buying a pig, which 
was at that time undergoing a baking process, under the pile of stones. 
I had not been long present when several Kannakas commenced remov¬ 
ing the stones from the top of the pile, and in a few moments they came 
to a bundle, apparently of dried leaves, which they placed upon the floor. 
The bundle, upon being opened, displayed the body of the pig, smoking 
hot, and I presume most daintily cooked, for it gave forth a very savory 
odor. 

The animal was now removed from its envelope to a long board, and 
two of the head-men present commenced the operation of carving, appor¬ 
tioning to each one a mammoth share. After all were served, poi , the 
national dish, was introduced, and I never before saw pig and poi vanish 
so fast. The tremendous clatter of tongues suddenly ceased, and gave 
place to the confused murmur caused by the smacking of chops, and the 
dipping of the lingers into the poi-calabash. At this interesting moment 
I retired from the festive scene, and betook myself once more to my lair, 
to face those vile little enemies of man — fleas. 


PART BROOKS. 

The next morning we took an early breakfast, and were on our way 
again by half-past six o’clock. The route still continued over a bed of 
nearly bare lava, and through a thick growth of ferns, until we approached 
within a mile and a half of the crater, when we entered upon a level plain 
of comminuted lava, which closely resembled gravel, and putting our 
horses to a brisk gallop, arrived at the brink of Kilauea at one o’clock. 

Our idea of a volcano is generally of some huge conical mound, rising 
up from the earth’s surface, spitting out fire and smoke, and occasionally 
belching forth liquid lava. But I was prepared, by previous information, 
not to expect anything of the kind here. I stood upon the edge of a vast 
chasm in the earth’s surface, three miles long, two and a half miles broad, 
and from six to eight hundred feet deep ! 

A description of this awftil abyss would appear tame to one who has 
beheld it, for language has no words that can give a conception of its 
grandeur. I was struck with wonder and awe! My mind was lost in 
contemplation of the sublimity of the scene, until at last tardy reflection 
called it back, to view each object in detail. 

. Near the spot where we stood, which was on the northern side of the 
crater, steam and sulphurous vapor issued from below the bushes and 
grass, all around us; and at a short distance the bank had a yellowish 
green appearance, caused by the sublimation of sulphur from fissures in 
file lava. The bottom of the pit, for the space of a mile toward the 
north, appeared almost like a plain surface of lava; while toward the 
south, numerous cones were sending forth volumes of smoke, which ob¬ 
scured the view beyond. Although no eruption was going on, and no noise 
was heard to issue from this vast abyss, yet the scene was truly sublime. 
The mind dwelt not so much upon the present condition of things, as 
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upon the past: the awful silence that reigned around appeared only as a 
period of repose for these subterranean fires, that have from time to time 
rent asunder the earth and vomited out their liquid stone! 

Kilauea seems a much more fitting abode for devils than deities; yet 
the ignorant natives formerly imagined this spot to be the favorite resi¬ 
dence of their goddess Pele, and other gods. Their palaces were sup¬ 
posed to be the cones of the crater, where they danced and enjoyed 
themselves to the sound of their roar. 

After partaking of some slight refreshment, and supplying our cala¬ 
bashes with delightful water, which the natives procured from hollows in 
the rock, where it is constantly deposited by the condensation of steam 
issuing from the fissures, we commenced the descent into the crater. 
Our guide, armed with a long pole, for the purpose of sounding his way 
over the thin crust we were about to traverse, went before. The first four 
hundred feet led down a nearly perpendicular cliff, after which the descent 
was less and less precipitous. Arrived at the bottom of the abyss, and 
standing upon the edge of the lava-flow, we beheld as it were a vast lake of 
stone, which presented the appearance of a body of ice that had been 
suddenly thawed and broken up into masses; here separated by deep 
fissures, there riding one over the other. At this point, casting the eye 
upward, I had a fine view of the perpendicular basaltic wall, eight 
hundred feet high, figured in Wilkes. The enormous blocks that had 
fallen from it appeared to be intended as a warning to us that others, 
impending over our heads, might soon follow. Passing forward upon 
the lava, we soon found the walking very fatiguing; the spiculse that 
everywhere covered the surface crackled under our feet like broken glass; 
and the deep fissures that opened their awful jaws on every side, made 
it necessary to proceed with great caution. 

Steam and smoke now issued from the crevices all around us; and 
the farther we proceeded the fresher the lava appeared. After a walk of 
fifteen minutes, we came to the brink of a pit about one hundred feet 
deep, and one hundred and fifty feet in diameter, caused by a sinking of 
the stratum of lava upon which we stood. A flow of lava from a recent 
eruption had run over one side of this excavation, and had suddenly 
cooled during the flow, so as to resemble a beautiful cascade, sculptured 
out of stone. 

Pausing a few moments to contemplate this curious freak of nature, we 
again took up our line of march, and after traversing about a mile and a 
half, reached the spot that Stewart, Wilkes and others describe as the 
‘ Lake of Liquid Lava.’ But no appearance of a lake now remains: every¬ 
thing has undergone such a change, within the last few years, that no one 
would recognize the spot by former descriptions. In fact Kilauea cannot be 
described, for it is constantly changing, like the shifting scenes of a drama, or 
the unstable figure of a cloud. Even the vast bed of lava over which we had 
travelled has been produced since 1840. This space was then a chasm within 
a chasm; but a flow of lava from below has gradually filled it up even 
with the broad projecting black ledge, by which it was then surrounded. 

Ellis * describes the awful appearance of this pit as follows: ‘ Imme- 


* ‘Polynesian Researches: 1 Vol. III.,page 175. 
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diately before us yawned an immense gulf, in the form of a crescent, about 
two miles in length, from north-east to south-west, nearly a mile in width, 
and apparently eight hundred feet deep: the bottom of it was covered 
with lava, and the south-west and northern parts of it were one vast flood 
of burning matter, in a state of terrific ebullition, rolling to and fro its fiery 
surge and flaming billows. Fifty-one conical islands, of varied form and 
size, containing as many craters, rose either round the edge or from the 
surface of the burning lake. Twenty-two constantly emitted columns of 
gray smoke, or pyramids of brilliant flame; and several of these at the 
same time vomited from their ignited mouths streams of lava, which 
rolled in blazing torrents down their black indented sides into the boiling 
mass below.’ 

The site of the lake of liquid lava described by Wilkes is now occupied 
by numerous cones, varying in height from one to two hundred feet, from 
whence issue clouds of vapor and smoke. 

We commenced the ascent of one of the largest of these, a flow from 
which had taken place a month previous. Here the lava presented a 
more fresh metallic appearance than any we had before seen. It had run 
down the sides of the cone upon the plain below, and cooled in all manner 
of curious forms, some resembling huge serpents, coiled one over the other, 
others colossal roots of ginger, etc., etc. 

Our guide advanced now with great caution, sounding with a long pole 
at every step; for a thin crust only separated us from the fiery gulf. The 
heat soon became intense, and the steam rising up through the fissures, 
together with the reflection of the sun upon the brilliant mass, caused such 
disagreeable sensations that we were almost induced to turn back. We 
still continued to advance, however, the lava becoming every moment 
hotter and hotter beneath our feet, when finally the guide came to a stand, 
shook his head, and expressed his unwillingness to proceed farther. At 
this point, looking into a fissure just beneath my feet, I saw the red-hot 
lava not twelve inches from the surface; and under a cleft in the 
rock upon my right I perceived the whole mass to be of a white heat. 
The soles of our thick shoes soon became so much heated as to render us 
quite uncomfortable; and finding it impossible to proceed farther, we made 
a precipitate retreat. After visiting several of the largest cones, and col¬ 
lecting a variety of specimens, our watches informed us that it was time to 
be making our way toward the upper world, for if night should overtake 
one in this abyss, it would be utterly impossible to find the way out Every 
step is beset with danger to life or limb. Even in broad day-light and 
with all the precautions of our guide, several of us fell through the thin 
crust of lava, and sank to the middle, cutting and bruising ourselves 
severely. But this we thought nothing of, esteeming ourselves fortunate 
that we were not precipitated into the fiery depths below. 

On our way out we passed a lava jet, which presented the appearance 
of a colossal female figure, decorated with a peculiar head-dress. The 
phenomenon was so striking that it was remarked at once by the whole 
party. Doubtless if it had existed in former days, the ignorant natives 
would have taken it for their goddess P&16. 

In many of the fissures from which smoke and vapor were issuing, I 
noticed ferns had taken root in a small portion of decayed lava, and were 
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growing luxuriantly. This growth, amidst the desolation by which it is 
surrounded, appeared to me to be a good exemplification of the incipient 
process of the formation of the soil of this island. The lava has been 
poured out and cooled; decomposition has commenced; the cryptogamous 
plants have taken root and flourished. The decay of these mixing with 
the decomposed rock has given growth to others, until in the course of 
time a rich soil has been produced, well adapted to the higher orders of 
plants. The different stages of this formative process are observed on the 
route from Hilo to the crater. Near the sea, the soil, consisting of decayed 
lava and vegetable matter, the accumulation of centuries, is exceedingly 
rich, and produces luxuriantly; but as you ascend toward the mountains 
it becomes more and more shallow, and finally scarcely covers the barren 
rock. Yet, even where only a thin layer of earth fills the hollows and 
depressions in the lava, the whole face of the country is covered with a 
growth of ferns, which are gradually preparing the way for more useful 
plants. 

At about half-a-mile from the walls of the crater we were overtaken by 
a shower of rain, and a beautiful rainbow spanned the heavens before us. 
The brilliant colors of this emblem of promise between man and his 
Creator contrasted strangely with the dismal scene around—the burning 
cones, the sulphurous fumes, and the hollow subterranean sounds that 
occasionally broke upon the ear. The one smiled upon us like the 
goddess of Hope, while the other frowningly proclaimed the approach of 
that awful hour, ‘ in the which the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat; the earth also, and 
the works that are therein, shall be burned up! ’ 

By the time we had reached the precipitous cliff, I was so much fatigued 
that I found it necessary for me to repose my tired muscles for a few 
moments before commencing the ascent. Impatient to reach the top, 
however, after five minutes’ rest I was clambering up its steep walls. 
Upon each side of the nearly perpendicular path a species of whortleberry 
( ohelo ) grew in abundance. 1 plucked and ate this blushing fruit with 
eagerness, and found its sweetish sub-acid taste peculiarly refreshing after 
my long march. At half-past six all our party had arrived at the grass- 
house upon the brink of the crater, where we were to pass the night. A 
substantial repast awaited us, which our servants had cooked, after the 
native style, in the steam issuing out of a fissure in the lava, only a few 
hundred yards from the house. It was thus the offerings to Pel6, god¬ 
dess of the crater, were formerly prepared. The view of Kiiauea by night 
has been described by all travellers as much more imposing than that by 
day; but we saw nothing more than the smouldering fires of a half-dozen 
cones, that now and then blazed up forty or fifty feet, and then sank 
down again and became nearly invisible. The view we had of Mounaioa 
was far more imposing. Although thirty miles distant, its immense 
volume of flame, rising up to heaven like the fire of some vast furnace, 
was as brilliant as if close at hand. 

Our guide informed us that since the breaking out of Mounaioa, Kiiauea 
had been less active. This I think highly probable, for as the island is 
studded with craters, some of which have been extinct since the memory 
of man, while others have from time to time become active, and then sunk 
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to rest, I think it no more than reasonable to suppose that an eruption 
in one crater acts as a diverticulum to another. This view will be still 
more plausible, if we presume the whole island to have been thrown up 
by volcanic agency, and to consist of a mere shell, the small excrescences 
on whose surface, in the shape of craters, act as safety-valves to the mass, 
thus affording to man a secure and beautiful residence, endowed with a 
most salubrious climate, and gifted by nature with everything to make 
him comfortable and happy. 

At an early hour we retired to our mats and blankets, leaving word with 
the natives to call us, in case any change should take place in the crater. 
But sleep scarcely closed my eyelids during the night, for it became 
so cold that I found it impossible to keep warm upon my hard bed under 
the scanty covering I had brought with me; and to add to the discomfort, 
about ten o’clock a strong north-east wind commenced blowing, which 
whistled through and through our thatched habitation, making ‘the 
voices of the night ’ quite musical. While shivering under my single 
blanket, vainly endeavoring to court sleep, I forgot my misery, for a few 
moments, in giving birth to the following offering: 


TO PELE. 

Hail ! Goddess of the gloomy pit. 

Whose fires around me rise, 

Whose pitchy smoke and sulphurous breath 
Commingle with the skies f 

Well might the Pagan native shrink, 

To view thy vast abyss, 

Where streams of fiery lava run, 

And scalding vapors hiss: 

Where earth is like a garment rent, 

Before thy vengeful ire, 

And nature's charms are swept away, 
Beneath thy scathing fire. 

Thy horrors thrill my very soul! 

Grim darkness reigns around: 

While from the pitchy gulf I hear 
Thy awful voice resound. 

Yet Pels, midst this gloomy scene, 

A modest flow’ret’s bloom 

Springs, like the beauteous form of Hope, 
Beside the dismal tomb. 

Its petals seem to point on high, 

Where man, however base, 

May find a better, brighter world, 

Through sanctifying grace. 

Yes I yes! the day of truth has dawned! 

Thy Pagan reign is o’er; 

And now, upon thy awful brink, 

The native cowers no more. 

No more thy bloody altars smoke 
With human sacrifice; 

Where man bow’d down to wood and stone. 
The Christian’s prayers arise. ^ 

Far o’er the seas the white man’s ships 
With radiant truth have come, 

And ignorance has passed away, 

Like mists before the sun. 


At day-light we were on our feet again, making preparations for a r 0h . 
Every thing” being in readiness by nme odock, we sent the Servian 
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ahead, and shortly after, mounting our horses, we bade adieu to the 
regions of P61e. 

On our way up to the crater, one of the party, a jovial soul, brim full of 
fun and frolic, amused himself by heralding our approach to every house 
or settlement, by imitating the braying of an ass. So perfect was the 
# imitation that at a little distance our friend would have deceived the most 
practised ear, not excepting that of the animal himself. This rare accom¬ 
plishment excited the wonder and admiration of the savages, who imme¬ 
diately commenced to mimic the envied gift. On our return to-day, upon 
approaching every place, we found it alive with donkeys; men, women, 
and children turning out to receive us with a bray. But they in vain 
endeavored to equal their original, whom they approached with a kind of 
veneration, to receive another lesson. It is a custom among these islanders 
to give the stranger a name, which is suggested to them by some personal 
peculiarity; and I soon learned that the accomplishment of our companion 
procured for him the sobriquet of ‘ Horse.’ On rising one morning I 
perceived my servant in the middle of the apartment, lamenting over 
the shattered remains of one of his calabash lids. ‘ What is the mat¬ 
ter, John?’ said I—John Thief was his name, but to my positive 
knowledge he did not merit it. ‘ De hos broke de calabash, Sair, and 
de rain will wet all de clothes, Sair!’ ‘ What horse broke your cala¬ 

bash, John, and how came he in the house?’ ‘De hos -man, 1 said he, 
putting his hands to his mouth, in position to bray, with the gravest face 
possible. I immediately understood his meaning, and burst out into a 
loud laugh, very much to his astonishment, for he viewed the matter very 
seriously. At this moment the individual in question made his appear¬ 
ance upon the scene, and John approaching him, displayed the fragments 
of the calabash, looking at him with a most pitiful countenance, which 
however was soon softened into a smile, by my Mend slipping a dollar 
into his hand, which John well knew would pay for another lid, and 
leave him a handsome surplus. 

At four o’clock we reached the half-way house at Ola, where we passed 
the night; and at three o’clock in the afternoon of the following day, we 
arrived at Hilo. m. 


WASHINGTON. 

A BETTER prize 

There is for man, a glory of this world, 

Well worth the labor of the blessed, won 
By arduous deeds of righteousness, that bring 
Solace, or wisdom, or the deathless boon 
Of holy freedom to his fellow-men, 

An d praise to the Almighty. Such a wreath 
Encircled round the patriotic brows 
Of him, who, greater than the kings of earth, 

To young Atlantis in an upright cause 
Gave strength and liberty, and laid the stone 
Whereon shall rise, if so Jehovah will, 

An empire mightier than the vast domain 
Swayed once by vicious Caesars. 

Herbert. 
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AN ARTIST’S STUDIO. 


I well remember how the light, the pale pure north light, fell 
On all within that lofty room, and clothed with mystic spell 
A massive oaken cabinet, and many a curious chair— 

Bright armor of the olden time, and relics quaint and rare. 


ir. 

I marked them well, the gathered books, the painter’s treasures all: 
Here was his resting-place of joy, whatever might befall; 

The inner shrine of one whose brow the stamp of genius bore, 

And who the laurels of his fame with child-like meekness wore. 


in. 

I touched his easel and his brush ; I saw his colors laid : 
Those simple implements of art, they made me half afraid ; 
For with such trifling means alone, to bid their visions glow, 
Apklles, Zeuxis, Raphael, wrought wonders, long ago ! 


XV. 

Oh, many a slowly-waning hour this silent room alone 
Had seen the dreaming artist sit, like statue carved in stone; 
Absorbed in patient watchfulness of all that Fancy brought, 
Gleanings of gladness or of gloom from out the fields of Thought 


With steady gazing eye upraised, he heeded not at all 
The light and shade of shimmering leaves upon his study-wall : 
The light that o’er his poet soul its lovely radiance threw 
Was shadowless and pure as stars, when all the heavens are blue. 


VI. 

The breeze that through the window came, to fan his lifted brow, 
Told of sweet perfumes all abroad, of blossoms on each bough ; 
He heeded not its fluttering, nor listened to its sigh, 

As sadly it stole back again along the wave to die. 


VII. 

He recked not that the golden eve on old Fort Putnam glowed, 
Or .that the twilight in the vale enveloped his abode ; 

Or that the river glided by, majestic, calm and free, 

While on its bosom snowy sails were floating tranquilly. 


VIII. 

For bright unto his soul there came, while wrapped in reverie, 
A noble theme of other days, and lands beyond the sea; 

Of men who strove in vain to break the stem oppressor’s rod, 
And boldly sought in other climes the light to worship God! 


IX. 

Firm on its heavy rollers hung a canvas broad and high, 

Dusky at first, but glowing soon with vivid imagery ; 

Lile-Uke beneath the painter’s touch the little ‘Speedwell’ rose — 
Frail hope of beating, trembling hearts, escaping from their foes ! 
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And kneeling on the open deck, beneath the o’erarching sky, 

A Bible in ms hands enclasped, and heavenward holy eye, 

The pastor prayed — a thrilling prayer — that God would guide and bless 
The pilgrims and their tossing smp, in night and loneliness. 


XT. 

That He, who with a word can calm the wind and wave at will, 

To the wild sea of Galilee who whispered, ‘ Peace, be. still 1 ’ 

Would guard them with a Father’s care, on billows white with foam, 
And grant them on a foreign shore a haven and a home 1 

Around him bent a reverent group:—a bridegroom and a bride, 

To whom all places were alike, so they were side by side. 

A mother and her pallid boy, with look of patient woe^-. 

Strong was the faith, high-hearted one ! that prompted thee to go. 

XIII. 

Miles Standish, with his stalwart form, and soul of manly might, 
Ready to don his armor there, and ‘ battle for the right 
While on his shoulder fondly leaned his wife, so fair and true — 
Sweet Rose ! how love and sorrow strove within thine eye of blue! 


XIV. 

Carver, and White, and Bradford too; strong men and stem were these; 
They stayed not for the unknown wastes of trackless stormy seas; 

The hope of safety and of peace their every doubt beguiled: 

Here, dark Oppression lower’d in gloom — there, genial Freedom smiled! 


XV. 

Childhood was there, and youth, with eye keen-looking far away, 
Longing to ride the lifting crest of ocean-steeds at play: 

Haught cared he for the coming night, for visions new and strange; 
Joy dwelt for him in stirring life, in scenes of chance and change. 


XVI. 

And timid Woman tearless stood, with courage firm and rare, 
Waiting to hear the deep ‘Amen!’ of that most fervent prayer, 
And then to see the white sails set to catch a favoring wind, 
And know each early home and friend for ever left behind ! , 


XVII. 

Borne from his studio’s silent walls, to meet a nation’s gaze, 
The painter’s vision hath received its meed of fitting praise; 
But dearer to his thoughtful soul, of far more solid worth, 
The noble lesson he would teach, than all the fame of earth. 


xviii. 

Tell ye, 0 mute, yet speaking forms, creations of his skill, 

How trust in God, and lofty hope, and firm unconquered will, 
Sustained and soothed each aching heart among that little band, 
Who bore with them across the sea the freedom of our land ! 


XIX. 

Thank God, my country, that the seed, in doubt and meekness sown, 
To such a spreading lordly tree in later times hath grown: 

A pilgrim sire’s beloved name a noble boast should be; 

A pilgrim’s grave a holy trust, oh, Children of the Free ! 
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THE ADVENTURE OF OOODWIFE EGLESTON. 


BT Jobathajt xz>x>b. bsqoibb, of cokbbotxout. 


A handsome octavo volume was published at Hartford, in the early 
part of last summer, entitled, ‘ The Public Records of the Colony of Con¬ 
necticut^ This volume contains the sayings and doings of a consider¬ 
able portion of our Puritan ancestors, from their first arrival in the Con¬ 
necticut valley throughout a period of twenty-nine years. I esteem it 
one of the most curious and instructive books in American literature, and 
I affirm that a man, who is rightly constituted for the search, can pick up 
matter of laughter and wonder in it by the hour. As my own family is 
the most ancient in the State, being sprung from the very oldest inhabit¬ 
ant, I take an exceeding interest in this volume, and seldom pass a day 
without having it in my hands. 

A few weeks since, as I was looking it over with my usual delight, I 
came upon the record of a circumstance which struck me as one of the 
most curious things that ever could have happened in so staid and deco¬ 
rous a community as that of our straight-haired forefathers. In one part 
of this singular passage I found a person alluded to, who I presently 
conjectured might be the same with one who was distinctly named in 
another part. Hereupon I commenced pondering the idea with all due 
earnestness; and, having come to a sort of conclusion, I said to myself: 
‘The case, in all probability, was so and so, and so and so.’ But, before I 
set the fact down in my memorandum book, I thought it best to see and 
consult my venerable friend, Eliakim Tailecoate, Esq., whom I respect as 
one of the finest intellects, and altogether the most distinguished anti¬ 
quarian, in the State. Having called in the evening upon my esteemed 
friend, I took down his copy of the Records, showed him the passage, and 
asked his opinion upon my conjecture. The excellent man smiled in his 
usual cheerful manner, and replied: * Nothing could be more correct, Mr. 
Elde, than your supposition ; in fact, I have manuscripts in my possession 
which will prove its truth most triumphantly.’ 

‘ Is it possible, Mr. Tailecoate ? ’ said I, in a rapture. ‘ Where did you 
obtain them, and how were you so fortunate ? ’ 

‘Listen, Sir,’ said he, taking the tongs and poking his old-fashioned 
wood fire, as it is his custom to do when he is highly pleased ,* ‘ I observed 
this entry, Sir, only last week, and reading over the names, it occurred to 
me that somewhere or other I had met them before. They were familiar 
to me, Sir; very familiar. I tried to recall the place where I had seen 
them, and at last the idea became connected with my dead mother’s old 
hair-covered trunk in the garret, which contains quite a number of old 
letters and manuscripts. I posted up there immediately, and at the very 
first package, what do you think I found ? Why, Sir, no other than these 
five letters! ’ 

So saying, he rose, walked to his secretary, opened it, and took out a 
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small packet of very yellow papers, tied together with a hit of faded red 
ribbon. I received it with profound respect, and untying the ribbon, 
proceeded to examine the old papers, while my friend sat eyeing my 
antiquarian eagerness with silent rapture. I found them to consist of 
three letters from Maiy Tailecoate and two from Judith Tailecoate, dated 
at Hartford in the year 1645, and written to their ‘ deare and honoured 
parente,’ Mr. Jonathan Tailecoate, then tarrying, it appears, at New- 
Haven. The hand-writing was fine and cramped; and, partly owing to 
this, partly to the ink being very much faded by time, the letters were 
almost illegible. Glancing over them hastily, I discovered to my surprise 
that they contained in piecemeal, here and there, a very full and quite 
humorous account of the whole affair to which I have alluded. 

‘ How is this V said I to my friend. ‘ Were your ancestors any way 
connected with this Baggett Egleston V 

‘ Certainly,’ he replied. ‘ This Goodwife Sarah Egleston was half-sister 
to Jonathan Tailecoate, who, you know, was the first of my ancestors that 
settled in America.’ 

With my friend’s permission I took the letters home, and by the end 
of that week had wiitten out a full account of the adventure of Baggett 
Egleston and his wife, in my own style. This account I showed to Mr. 
Tailecoate, who was highly pleased with it, and gave me permission to 
make it public if I could get it into any respectable newspaper or maga¬ 
zine. With his sufferance, therefore, through the elegant pages of the 
Knickerbocker, I present it to its intelligent and appreciating circle of 
readers. 

It is not to be supposed that the early settlers of Connecticut were all 
pious people, nor all men of strong minds; nor, on the other hand, 
a mere collection of hypocrites and blockheads. As in other assemblages 
of human beings, so in this, there was a mixture of every sort of charac¬ 
ter and every grade and variety of intellect. The mass of the community 
was perhaps composed of grave, sober men, who feared the Lord and 
endeavored, according to their knowledge, to do their duties by them¬ 
selves and their fellow-citizens. But there was beside a thick sprinkling 
of individuals who simply aped the demeanor of the godly, and instead 
of groaning inwardly at their own corruptions, only groaned outwardly to 
obtain the respect and admiration of their neighbors. There was also a 
reasonable proportion of addle-headed people, whose simpleness obtained 
them not one jot more of estimation or influence than might have been 
expected, and who, like addle-headed people in general, were very apt to 
get entangled in the brambles and thorns of worldly trouble. And finaby, 
there was not wanting a suflr ient number of lazy, dissolute and uproar¬ 
ious dogs, sons of Belial, as they were called, who had a vast liking for 
idleness and jollity, held lecture-days* in abomination, eschewed the 
company of ministers and deacons, and regarded the General Courts and 
Particular Courts of the Colony with mingled aversion and fear. As the 
law exercised a strict vigilance over all these classes, and intruded its 


* The Puritan phrase for the Sabbath. 
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power into almost every department of life, it may well be supposed that 
its records in those days present to us some of the most curious circum¬ 
stances which can be found in the annals of society. Not only was the 
peace of the colony and the welfare of religion watched over, but the dis¬ 
putes of the quarrelsome were settled, the reprobates and profane persons 
were corrected, and even the simple and foolish were brought up to answer 
for the consequences of their shallow-patedness. 

With these premises, let us look back to the fourth day of June, in the 
year 1645, and take a view of the little village of Hartford, as the beams 
of the morning sun fell brightly upon its log-cabins or rudely framed and 
covered houses. The heavy slab doors and diminutive windows were wide 
open to let in the summer breeze, and the families of the Puritans were 
seen, some preparing their breakfasts, and some already sitting at their 
plain but plenteous meals. Presently many of the doors were closed, and 
the voice of the husband and father was heard reading the Word of Life, 
and then lifting itself up to the Giver of that Word and the Dispenser of 
every earthly blessing. From not every house, however, could these de¬ 
votional sounds be heard, as might have been perceived by stopping at 
this tumble-down looking cabin which Miss Mary Tailccoate has described 
to us as ‘a litle log-howse with a broken dore, and only one smalle win- 
dowe.’ 

The family, still at breakfast, consisted of but one man and one woman. 
The two were sitting in chairs, evidently of home manufacture, on opposite 
sides of a rickety table, which looked as if it might have come from Eng¬ 
land. Another chair, a long chest, a coarse cupboard, a couple of four¬ 
legged stools, and some articles of cooking furniture were scattered here 
and there about the room. As this was the only apartment in the cabin, 
at the farther end of it stood a low bedstead, strewed over with not very 
clean bed-clothing, still tumbled with last night’s usage. On the table, 
before the couple who were making their breakfast, was a wooden plate 
containing some coarse bread, and an earthen dish of crispy baked beans, 
mingled with slices of fat pork. This, with a brown stone pitcher of water, 
constituted the meal which was now rapidly disappearing before a pair of 
by no means feeble appetites. 

The appearance of the lady, though a little slovenly, and just now, too, 
somewhat ill-natured, was on the whole rather agreeable. Her robust 
form, a little too full indeed for beauty, was clothed in a short frock, 
coming close up around the neck, and a skirt of blue linsey-woolsey. 
Careless brown curls peeped out from under a rather dirty cap; her 
cheeks were full and high-colored, and her eyes of a dark and handsome 
hazel. It seemed clear, however, that she had got up that morning, as 
the saying is, ‘ wrong end foremost,’ and was ready to seize upon every 
excuse for pouring out the ill-humor with which she was fully charged. 

‘ I tell thee, Baggett,’ said she, as her husband extended his pewter 
plate for another quantum of beans, ‘thou art the greatest eater in the 
colony; and what with thy eating and thy laziness and thy folly, it is no 
wonder that we have grown poorer every year. Thou hast nigh upon 
brought thy wife to starvation. The very salvages themselves do fare 
better than we should, were it not for my good brother, Eider Tailecoate. 
Little did I know when I married thee what a good-for-nothing I was 
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giving myself away to. You had a horse and oxen then, but now you 
have eaten up the one, and let that precious hypocrite, Samuel Sherwood, 
fool you out of the other. Ho! I should be better a widow than the wife 
of such an one.’ 

This sharp address was delivered to a thin-faced, chalky-complexioned 
man, with dull gray eyes, and an expression of visage in which simplicity 
was strongly mingled with stubbornness. His slender under-sized form 
was arrayed in a doublet of coarse linen, and a pair of breeches of the 
same material, tied with ribbons below the knee. His legs from the 
knee to the ankle were bare, but his feet were cased in clumped and im¬ 
mensely heavy shoes, fastening, like the breeches, with ties of ribbon. 

Notwithstanding her wrath, Goodwife Egleston helped her husband to 
what he wanted, and then helped herself. Baggett went on eating in 
silence; for, as Miss Mary Tailecoate informs us, ‘ hee was a man of verie 
few wordes, and seldom replyed to the floutings and scoldings of his wife.’ 
This seemed to be especially provoking to the good lady, who, after a 
moment, resumed : * Baggett, why don’t thee speak ? I wish thee would 
say something when I talk to thee, and not sit there like a dumb beast. 
Not a thought in thy noddle, I warrant. Come! let some words come 
out of that mouth of thine, instead of filling it all the time with beans and 
bacon. If thou hadst been as silent in the company of sharpers as thou 
art with thy wife, thou mightest have ploughed with thine own oxen now, 
instead of delving with a spade. Only to think that I, the sister of Jona¬ 
than Tailecoate, should have married a man who had not enough of sense 
to keep what his father gave him! ’ 

‘1 wish thou wert fairly rid of me then, or I of thee! ’ replied Baggett, 
provoked at last to break silence. ‘ I have had no peace since I was yoked 
to thee; be silent, or I will speak out something to a purpose; thou 
^halt find that I can speak. I am no fool, as every one knows.’ 

‘No fool!’ retorted his wife; ‘ the whole plantation knows thee for a 
simpleton; and Samuel Sherwood knows it best of all: he can swear to 
it by those oxen that have leaked out of thy purse into his. And thou 
wishest to be fairly rid of me, eh ? Well, the Lord grant it! Right glad 
would I be to be my own woman again. Come ! Say no more. Shame 
on thee to be here eating and scolding, with the sun an hour high.’ 

‘I will have nothing more to do with such a pestilent woman!’ replied 
Baggett; ‘thou art the very evil spirit in a house. I will do something 
to free me from such a torment.’ 

‘ Ay! do something! do it to a purpose, and see how it will make the 
whole colony stare. They will not believe that it was thee who did it.’ 

Baggett now rose from the table, took a long swallow at the water-pitcher, 
picked up his broad-brimmed, sugar-loaf hat from the floor, put it on his 
head, and walked sulkily to the door. He slammed it to as he went out, 
stumbled off the log which served him as a door-step, shouldered his 
heavy hoe, and began to trudge away to his work. 

Goodman Egleston was indeed almost a simpleton, very obstinate 
withal, and a stubborn believer in the infallibility of his own opinion. 
In consequence, the property which his father left him had gradually 
wasted, until, from a very respectable station, he had become one of the 
poorest householders in the colony. This was extremely mortifying to 
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his wife, whose family was somewhat wealthy and aristocratic. By 
wealthy and aristocratic, I mean that they consorted with the Governor 
and minister, owned a horse, a cow, and a yoke of oxen, and laid claim 
to hundreds of acres of wild land. Goodwife Egleston, at first all happi¬ 
ness and smiles, soon began to fret and scold, until, in the end, fretting 
and scolding had become the warp and a good part of the filling of her 
conversation. Nothing could teach Baggett, however; and he only grew 
more and more indignant at her interference. 

This morning, thoroughly angry, he walked on as we have described 
him, bent upon effecting in some way a deliverance from his triala. 
Sulkily, sulkily, he trudged down the principal street, passing by without 
notice his fellow-citizens, until he came to a path which led off to his 
fields. Here he looked up to see which way he should go, and then 
stumbled on in the same sullen, downcast manner as before. The bright 
sun was shining joyously into the beautiful valley of the Connecticut; the 
balmy air of June breathed softly over the fields and among the forests; 
the birds flew gaily from tree to tree, or sat on the branches and poured 
forth their full-throated music; in short, the young Summer was smiling 
one of his sweetest smiles, as he followed the steps of his departed sister, 
Spring. But all this was entirely lost upon poor Baggett, who, deep in 
the dumps, would have had no eye just now for the beauties of Eden, no 
ear for the veiy melody of the spheres. He was about stepping across a 
little brook which ran gurgling and murmuring through the meadows, 
when he heard some one call him from a neighboring corn-field : ‘ Good¬ 
man Egleston! Goodman Egleston! hold awhile! I am anxious to speak 
with thee.’ 

Looking up, he saw his nearest neighbor, Deacon Gybbins, coming to¬ 
ward him, his silver beard waving in the breeze, and a hoe trembling in 
his aged hands. ‘Friend Egleston,’ said the deacon, lowering his voice 
as he came nearer, ‘ I have desired for some time past to discourse with 
thee upon a certain matter, but have as yet found no opportunity. I will 
make bold to say that my mind much misgiveth me to see that ungodly 
youth, George Tuckye, hankering so much about thy dwelling as he hath 
done of late. It appeareth to me that he is there during thy absence more 
than is seemly. It is reported that he hath a great liking for Goodwife 
Egleston; and indeed he hath declared as much, more than once, to some 
of his profane companions. It hath also been told me by a certain aged 
handmaid of the Lord, that Goodwife Egleston favoreth him more than is 
becoming to a woman who is in the bonds of marriage. I would counsel 
you, dear neighbor, to have a care over this matter, that it proceed not to 
anything culpable, nor to any scandal in our village. May the wisdom of 
the Lord guide thee and direct thee in the business ! ’ 

‘Thanks, Deacon Gybbins,’ replied Baggett ‘I will see to the affair ;* 
and he turned away to proceed on his walk. 

‘ Have a care, neighbor Egleston,’ shouted the old deacon, after he had 
taken a few steps; ‘ give not way to the spirit of evil; remember how 
Simeon and Levi were accursed for their violence.’ 

‘Poor man ! ’ he continued to himself, as he tottered back to his work; 

‘ he is one of the simple ones. I hope that he will be preserved from the 
ways of wrath and folly.’ 
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Baggett, with a puzzled expression of countenance, as if deeply engaged 
in thought, walked on very slowly until he came to a thicket thirty or 
forty yards beyond. Here, hid by the thick underbrush from Deacon 
Gybbins, he sat down on a stone, and remained for some minutes motion¬ 
less and pensive. He then rose with a sudden start, as if he had taken 
his determination, and with his hoe on his shoulder struck off rapidly 
across the fields toward the Connecticut River. He pushed on over the 
undulating ground, now for the most part cleared, but still scattered with the 
stumps of trees which once covered it, until he reached a small clump of 
fine old chestnuts. Passing through these, he came out upon a little 
green knoll, where stood a comfortable-looking cabin, facing toward the 
river. This was the dwelling of Thomas Ford, a well-to-do settler, who 
cultivated a small patch of ground, but occupied most of his energies in 
hunting and fishing. Thomas Ford’s wife was the sister of George 
Tuckye, and, in consequence of a law of the colony, passed February the 
21st, 1636, George generally resided with his brother-in-law. The said 
law was in these words: 4 It is ordered y* noe yonge man y* is neither 
maried nor hath any servaunte, and be noe publicke officer, shall keepe 
howse by himself, without consent of the Towne where he lives first had, 
under paine of 20s. pr weeke.’ This enactment was a great trouble, no 
doubt, to the wild bucks and gay young men about town of those days, 
obliging them to nestle in whatever families they could, and even perhaps 
to house themselves with some solemn, admonishing old deacon. As for 
this George Tuckye, he appears to have been an uneasy, noisy fellow, fond 
of wild jokes and uproarious mirth, and a sad neglecter of the weekly 
lecture, and all other divine ordinances. He was a continual smoker, drank 
wine whenever he could get it, sparked it a great deal among the women, 
seldom worked in the fields, fished a good deal, and was often out hunt¬ 
ing with the Podunk Indians, who lived across the river. In consequence 
of these peculiarities, he was veiy little liked or respected by the graver 
part of the community, who looked upon him as a youth not indeed ab¬ 
solutely vicious, but as exceedingly trifling, carnally-minded, and profane. 

Baggett Egleston passed quietly round to the front of the cabin and 
knocked at the door. 4 Come in,’ said a voice. 4 It’s he!’ muttered 
Baggett. He stepped in, and pushing back the swinging door, his 
eyes fell upon the very man he wanted. There he sat, a short, thick¬ 
set, tow-headed, light-complexioned, good-humored looking young fel¬ 
low, smoking a dingy pipe, and idly watching a couple of Indians who 
were paddling in a canoe across the river. As Baggett entered he looked 
round: 

4 Oh, good morning, neighbor! ’ said he, puffing out a cloud of tobacco 
smoke, and then pushing a stool with his foot toward his visitor. 4 Come 
in: take a seat.’ 

4 All alone ?’ said Baggett, sitting down on the stool, and fanning him¬ 
self with his hat. 4 Where is Goodman Brown and his wife ? ’ 

4 Gone to the village to see some of their gossips. Married folks can 
visit till their legs can’t carry them; but if we pretty fellows try it, why, 
we get admonished—fined perhaps. Any thing new ? ’ 

4 No,nothing out of the common way: only, George, I—I—I have 
a little private business for thee : wouldst like to hear it ? ’ 

4 Out with it.’ 
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‘ Well, George, they tell me thou hast a pretty fancy for Goodwife Egle¬ 
ston : is it true ?’ 

The young man, fairly startled from his indifference, opened his eyes 
wide, and looked Baggett fixedly in the face for several seconds, as if to 
see whether he was speaking in jest or anger. 

‘ Well, neighbor,’ he 'at last replied, in a drawling but steady tone, ‘ I 
hope no offence, but I will speak the truth : they have told thee no lies. 
But what then ?’ 

‘Why,’ said Baggett, scratching his small head, and looking rather 
puzzled, ‘ why, you must know that Sarah and I get along but ill to¬ 
gether ; and no longer ago than this morning she told me to my face that 
she wished she was rid of me. I can’t bear her tongue any longer, and if 
you want the woman, why, you are welcome to her; and I should say 
thanks for the riddance! ’ 

‘Sell thy wife!’ roared George, jumping up, and dropping his pipe. 

‘ Thou dost not mean to have me buy her ? Sell a wife ! I never 
heard of such a thing in all the colonies! ’ 

‘No, no, George; but don’t speak so loud. No, I never thought of 
that. I ’ll give her away. You may have her for nothing. Only get 
her to go, and many thanks to you.’ 

‘ Well, this is strange ! mighty strange ! Something altogether new! 
Will it be legal? What will the General Court, and the Particular 
Court, and the ministers, and the deacons say ? Ho ! ho! Won’t they 
admonish us ? Won’t they fasten my delicate trotters in that pillory of 
theirs ? The pillory — the chief pillar of the temple, you know.’ 

‘ Well, all that is worth considering. But as to the legality of the 
affair, friend Tuckye, I think I can convince thee of the legality thereof. 
That is the very thing I considered before I came here. Cannot a man 
give away his own ? Is not my wife mine ? I took her for such; such 
she is, as the Scriptures say, beyond controversy ; now, being mine, I 
give her away to you, and thus she becomes yours.’ 

‘ Well, dang it! It’s new doctrine, and don’t smell so orthodox as it 
might do. However, I like Goodwife Egleston enough to run a little risk 
for her; so here goes ; let the devil look out for the loose ends. I’m 
thy man.’ 

‘ Good ! neighbor Tuckye,’ said Baggett; ‘ thou art a friend indeed ! ’ 

‘ But,’ resumed George, ‘ we must have some sort of an agreement: 
thou canst write: do thou make one, and I will put my mark to it.’ 

‘ Thy mark ? No, my mark; my name I mean. Yes, I will write an 
agreement. Let me see ; give and bequeath ! Yes, that is it; those are 
the terms; it is the terms which make the legality, friend Tuckye.’ 

‘ So be it,’ said George. ‘ Well, you want pens and paper.’ And 
getting up, he walked across the room to a wooden chest, opened it, and 
took out a huge earthen ink-stand, a stumpy pen, and some dirty sheets 
of brownish-white writing paper. Then, shutting the box, he laid the 
articles on the lid. 

‘ There, neighbor, do thou scratch away; devil take the letter that I 
can make. When I get as learned as thou, I too, perhaps, will give away 
a wife.’ 

Baggett kneeled on the floor, and, using the chest as a writing-desk, 
VOL. xxxvii. 4 
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proceeded very gravely, and with much consideration, to draw up the 
following formula: 

* 

4 I, Baggett Egleston, being in my perfect memory, and having formally 
taken Sarah Egleston to be my true and legall wife, I doe now, of mine 
own free will and desire, give and bequeth the se‘d Sarah Egleston untoe 
my deare fryend George Tuckye, to be his true and legall wife, now and 
for ever. Amen. This fowerth day of June, 1645. 

4 Baggett Egleston.’ 

4 There, George,’ said he, holding up the blotted paper and reading it 
aloud, 4 there, that is the bequeathal; take it, and take the woman too 
as fast as thou canst get her.’ 

‘Very good!’ said George, with a grin, stuffing the paper into his 
breeches-pocket. 4 But thinkest thou that this will be enough ? Will it 
need nothing more ? No ceremony ? No marrying ? ’ 

4 Why, no! I suppose not,’ replied Baggett, elevating his eye-brows, and 
looking sagaciously at the wall. 4 1 should say no. She has been mar¬ 
ried once; married to me, you understand; and I transfer my rights 
to you. Howsoever, if thou likest it better, thou canst have a wedding; 
only it will cost thee something, remember. I should advise thee,’ he 
continued, rather dryly, 4 to spend as little at the beginning of the busi¬ 
ness as possible.’ 

4 But the Particular Court ? Well, no ! the Particular Court be 
hanged! Let it go as it is. I ’ll adventure my ankles against the pillory: 
they will last through one lecture-day, I warrant. But how will you 
break the affair to Goodwife Egleston ? Ho! ho ! Good wife Tuckye, I 
should say. Just let her know the thing, Baggett, I pray thee. I should 
feel a bit awkward to have to explain it all to her myself.’ 

4 Surely! O yes! I will secure thee of a welcome. I will explain it 
to her; and, will she, nill she, she shall come to it. I will inform her, 
and then go to Windsor, and tarry there a day or two, so that thou canst 
have a fair chance.’ 

Some farther conversation ensued, and then Baggett took his leave, 
to go home, as he said, and inform the goodwife of the change which had 
been made for her. But the nearer he got to his house, the less courage 
he felt about communicating the information, and the more disposed to 
let his fortunate heir take the whole burden of the business upon his own 
shoulders. The terrors of his wife’s tongue weighed upon him; the 
responsibilities of the step which he had taken depressed him still more; 
and a rising fear of the Particular Court completed the overthrow of his 
resolution. 

4 A plague take it! ’ he muttered to himself. 4 1 have got far enough 
into the fore-front of the battle. Let George Tuckye stand out a little where 
the archers can shoot at him. If I go to forcing the woman, I shall have 
the whole business to answer for, from head to tail.’ 

Goodwife Egleston, as her husband entered, was busy in boiling a 
dish of pounded Indian corn for dinner. Her wrath had somewhat abated 
since morning, but had not yet gone down far enough to make her anx¬ 
ious for one of those customary reconciliations which had hitherto served 
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as oil upon the troubled waters. She looked up with some surprise as 
he came in, and a shade gathered over her brow, for she supposed that 
he had forsaken his work thus early out of sheer idling and laziness. 

‘ What, man! ’ said she , 4 art hungry again ? Hast come for thy din¬ 
ner ? Thou wilt have to wait till noon any how.’ 

Baggett said nothing, but looked hard at his wife, took off his hat, 
scratched his head, and then stared at the wall. He was revolving in his 
small wits whether he should say anything about his novel arrangement 
with George Tuckye, and, very prudently, as he thought, he finally con¬ 
cluded to keep silence. 

‘Sarah,’ said he, ‘I have business to look to at Windsor; it will be 
needful for me to tarry there a couple of days or thereabouts ; so thou 
canst keep the house alone, and see how thou likest it.’ 

‘ Tarry a week if thou like,’ was the reply ; ‘ thy business will be none 
too well done; and, as for me, dost think that I cannot get along without 
thee ? Never fear for me.’ 

Baggett grated his teeth, but softly; and in glum silence began to 
prepare for his expedition. He leaned his hoe in one corner, took down an 
old fusil which hung over the mantel-piece, loaded it, slung on his powder 
horn and bullet-pouch, stuck his hat on his head, and walked to the door. 
Here he half turned round and said: ‘ Sarah, if George Tuckye should 
come here, he is a friend of ours, you know, and a very pretty fellow, say 
what they will against him. So, if he wants anything of mine, why you 
can let him have it, I tell you, be it what it may.’ 

‘ Well! well! ’ replied the lady ; ‘ I will see about it. What has he 
promised to lend George Tuckye, I wonder ? ’ she continued, as Baggett 
marched into the street. ‘ His dinner, I’ll warrant, seeing he wants it not 
himself.’ 

An hour passed away: no gossiping neighbor came in to relieve her 
loneliness; noon came, and she sat down to her meal alone. She began 
to feel the absence of her husband; her fit of sulkiness gradually gave 
way to gentler emotions, and she began to regret that she had spoken so un¬ 
kindly to the partner of her joys and sorrows. She thought of the first 
happiness of their married life; she censured herself for interrupting it by 
the sharpness of her temper; then she excused herself by bringing up, 
and dwelling upon, her husband’s follies ; then she pitied him, as being 
more unfortunate than blameable; and finally she melted away into tears, 
and had that woman’s relief the world over, a hearty crying-spell. An 
hour after dinner found her wishing poor Baggett back, and indulging in 
as soft and loving a humor as any husband could desire. 

Let us now return to George Tuckye. This young roysterer waited, 
impatient and somewhat agitated, for two or three hours, hoping that 
Baggett would reappear to inform him of the successful issue of his in¬ 
terview with pretty Goodwife Egleston. Noon came and passed, but no 
messenger of good tidings arrived, and he began to think that he must set 
about doing something for himself. He put on his best clothes, stuffed 
Baggett’s precious formula into his pocket, and set out for the cottage 
where lived his promised bride. He walked slowly, and repeatedly 
stopped by the way to cudgel his brains for a suitable address and expla¬ 
nation, so that it was the middle of the afternoon before he reached 
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Baggett’s cabin. There was the prize he was about to play for, the 
desired of his soul, sitting on the door-step, and whiling away her lonely 
hours by vigorously patching and darning her husband’s old breeches. 
A softened and almost sentimental expression was brooding on her face, 
and George, who always called her the finest woman in the colony, thought 
he had never seen her look so handsome. 

‘ Good day, Mistress Egleston,’ said he, although Goodwife would have 
been a more proper term, as Mistress was usually applied only to the 
higher ranks of society. 

‘ Ah, good day, George,’ she replied, with a smile. ‘ Welcome: Bag¬ 
gett told me that perhaps thou wouldst be here to-day.’ 

‘ Ay, Sarah,’ said George, thinking, with his heart in his mouth, that 
all had been explained and agreed to, ‘ thou seest I have come to take 
full possession.’ 

‘ To take full possession! ’ repeated Goodwife Egleston, opening her 
handsome eyes. 4 Truly, my husband told me that thou wouldst want 
something; but I doubt if he would be willing to have thee take posses¬ 
sion of all.’ 

‘No, not of the house and furniture. I care not for goods and trea¬ 
sure, so that I can but have thee ; it is thee I have come for, and surely 
thou wilt not say me nay.’ 

‘ Me ! ’ exclaimed the lady, opening her eyes wider than before. ‘ Fye ! 
George. What dost mean ? Oh, ho ! thou art making merry with me. 
Ha ! ha ! ha! But thou must ask Goodman Egleston first.’ 

‘ The fool! ’ said the young gallant to himself. ‘ He has gone away 
and not told her. But I have the bequeathal, with his name to it: I will 
show her that; perhaps I can persuade her myself.’ 

With this idea he rammed his hand into a pocket of his doublet, 
among twine, tobacco, bullets, and wadding, and brought out the im¬ 
portant document. 

‘ There, Sarah ! ’ said he, holding the paper before her eyes; ‘ there ! 
look at that. We have been talking of thee, you see; that is, Goodman 
Egleston and I; and he — but here it is, in black and white: ‘ I, Baggett 
Egleston, being in my proper memory, and’ — and—there, take it and 
read it thyself, Sarah. I am no great clerk in writing, though print isn’t 
so hard.’. 

Goodwife Egleston, mute with wonder and curiosity, seized the paper, 
and spelled it through with a look in which it was difficult to say whether 
there was more of amazement or indignation. Her face grew red and 
pale by turns, and when she had finished, she threw down the paper and 
burst into tears. ‘It seemeth probable,’ remarks Miss Judith Tailecoate, 
in one of the letters from which I have compiled this history, ‘ that her 
loue for her husbande is a kinde of intermittent loue, which goeth away att 
times and returneth att times.’ A very acute observation, Miss Judith; 
there is a great deal of that kind of love in the world : Goodwife Egle¬ 
ston is not the only person who has been noted for it. 

George picked up the paper, with some misgivings, and put it safely in 
his pocket; and well was it that he did so, as otherwise it never would 
have come down for the edification and amusement of these latter days. 
Before it was fairly housed, the tearful wife suddenly recovered from her 
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melting mood and made a vigorous snatch for it. Failing this, she fetched 
a spiteful slap at George’s head, which, as the young fellow ducked almost 
to his knees, only knocked off his hat. He sprang up lightly and stepped 
off to a safe distance; upon which Goodwife Egleston, seeing that she had 
failed of revenge, stumbled into the cabin, and sitting down on a bench, 
again gave way to tears. George stayed without a moment, thinking 
whether he had not better give up his undertaking; but hoping that the 
storm was passing away in this copious shower, he resolved to make one 
more effort to weather it. He stepped in softly, and sat down at a safe 
and respectful distance, on the same bench. He felt very much like some 
timid child who sees a beautiful cat which it wants to stroke and pet, but 
is afraid of getting a scratch in the face: the child puts out its little hand, 
and then looks at the cat’s claws, and so stands in a trembling hesitation 
of wishfulness and fear. Just so George sat for some time in silence, 
looking steadfastly at Goodwife Egleston, who, with her face buried in her 
hands, kept on sniffing and sobbing. 

‘ Sarah,’ said he, at last , 1 don’t cry so. I meant thee no harm. I am 
willing to be thy true and loving husband, and thy goodman is willing to 
give thee up to me.’ 

‘ I don’t want you!’ sobbed Goodwife Egleston. ‘I won’t have you; 
and he is a fool, a wicked creature, to want to get rid of his own wife. I 
won’t consent to such a sinful proceeding.’ 

‘But, Sarah,’ whispered the persevering lover, moving nearer and try¬ 
ing to take her hand- 

‘ Go away! ’ screamed the indignant woman, giving him a strong push 
and springing up. ‘ Go away! Go out of the house! I will call the 
constables. I will appeal to the Court. I will see if men can give away 
their wives in this colony! ’ 

With these words, she dodged past George, sprang out of the door, and 
set off on a run toward the house of Governor John Haynes. 

‘ Come back! ’ roared George, all the terrors of the Particular Court rising, 
like a frightful ghost, before his eyes. ‘ Sarah ! Goodwife Egleston! 
Mistress Egleston ! Come back ! I’ll say no more about it.’ But she 
never slackened her pace ; she pushed on; she ran into the Governor’s 
yard; and George Tuckye, quite dumbfounded with the turn of things, 
took the shortest and speediest cut for the cabin of Thomas Ford. 

The next morning, betimes, after breakfast and the customary lengthy 
prayers were over, Governor John Haynes was seen knocking at the door 
of that excellent man, Rev. Samuel Stone. This gentleman was one of 
the two first ministers in Hartford, the other being Thomas Hooker, who 
died only three years after the event which we are relating, and who is 
styled by Cotton Mather ‘ the light of the western churches.’ Mr. Stone, 
who survived his colleague fifteen years, was also highly respected by the 
New-England clergy, and much honored and trusted by the colonial Gov¬ 
ernment of Connecticut. His epitaph, cut on a slab of red sandstone, 
and dated July the 20th, 1663, remains to us in the old burying-ground 
at Hartford, and describes in rude verse his character and excellent qual¬ 
ities. It informs us that he was 

‘Newengland’s glory and her radiant crown.’ 
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And after a few more lines, declaring that he was safely and sweetly sleep¬ 
ing in Jesus until the glorious mom of the resurrection, it closes thus: 


‘In nature’s solid art and reasoning well 
’T is known beyond compare he did excell; 

Errors corrupt by sinnewous dispute, 

He did oppvgne, and clearly them confute; 

Above all things he Christ his Lord preferrd: 

Hartford, thy richest jewel’s here intern.’ 

Captain Edward Johnson, too, author of the ‘Wonder-Working Provi¬ 
dence,’ one of the strangest books that ever was written, eulogizes his 
merits in the following very extraordinary poetry : 

‘Thou well-smoothed Stone Christ’s work-manship to be; 

In’s Church new laid his weak ones to support, 

With’s words of might his foes are foiled by thee; 

Thou daily dost to godliness exhort. 

Mourn not, O man, thy youth and learning spent 
In desart land: my muse is bold to say 
For glorious workes Christ his hath hither sent, 

Like that great work of Resurrection day.’ 

Not very excellent poesy, certainly, either as to sense or measure; and 
we may safely believe that the worthy minister stood higher as a man 
than his panegyrist as a bard. 

It somewhat surprised me, at first, that Governor Haynes, who was a 
decorous man in his conduct, and a great respecter of age, should not 
have applied to Mr. Hooker instead of Mr. Stone, inasmuch as the former 
was the older of the two. But I subsequently found an explanation of 
the circumstance in a remark which Miss Judith Tailecoate makes in 
another place, that Mr. Hooker was gone on some church business to 
Farmington. The Governor accordingly knocked at Mr. Stone’s door, 
which was presently opened by a little maid, who courtesied very low at 
seeing the illustrious visitor. On learning whom he wanted, she opened a 
door on one side of the entry, and pointing into the room, said timidly 
that ‘the master’ was there. John Haynes entered and found the good 
minister busily engaged in correcting a sermon of two hours in length, 
wherewith to feed his hungry flock on the morning of the next lecture-day. 

‘ Good morning, Mr. Stone,’ said he. ‘The Lord prosper you in your 
holy calling.’ 

‘ The Lord be with you, friend Haynes,’ replied the minister. ‘ Enter 
and be seated.’ 

‘ Mr. Stone,’ said Governor Haynes, after he had ensconced himself in 
a huge mahogany chair, ‘ the Particular Court meets to-day, and we have 
one very serious case to be tried before it; a case, I am grieved to say, 
that throws much scandal upon that holy truth that hath been so long 
preached in this backslidden colony. I have been informed that a simple 
man named Baggett Egleston—not a lamb of the flock, I believe, for 
which the Lord be praised—that this man hath actually given away his 
lawful wife, with whom he was united in the bonds of wedlock by holy 
Mr. Hooker, to a sinful creature, George Tuckye by name; also that 
this Tuckye hath got speech of Goodwife Egleston, and endeavored to 
persuade her to the agreement, which the woman had strength and 
wisdom given her to refuse to do. Awful as the matter seemeth, there 
can be no question of its verity, for Goodwife Egleston hath herself come 
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to me and informed me of the affair, complaining grievously, and with 
many tears, of the wickedness and unfeelingness of her husband, and the 
beastly impudence of this Tuckye. Now I have dispatched Constable 
John Halls after Tuckye, and Constable Thomas Barbor after Egleston, 
to bring them before the Court where we shall try their cases this day. 
But it seemeth proper that you, the shepherd of these erring sheep, 
should be aware of their straying, so that you may converse with them, 
and expound unto them their errors, and, if the thing be possible, lead 
them to repentance. Wherefore I desire that you would appear at the 
Court to-day, where a room shall be given you with the prisoners, to hold 
with them, I trust, profitable and edifying discourse.’ 

The Governor having finished his harangue, the good minister leaned 
back in his chair, and raised his eyes to the ceiling, with a deep and 
audible sigh, almost a groan. 4 O Lord, how long,’ said he, 4 how long 
shall Thy Word be preached to a foolish and ungodly generation, who 
having eyes see not, and having ears hear not, and having hearts under¬ 
stand not? How have they hated instruction and despised reproof! 
But I, I too, must bear on my feeble shoulders much of the guilt. Alas ! 
what an unfaithful shepherd have I been to the sheep who have been com¬ 
mitted to my care ! How little have I warned and instructed them ! How 
have I sought mine own ease, when I should have been praying for my 
people! 

4 Well, Governor Haynes, dear brother in the Lord, this is a mournful 
instance of perverse selfishness in the one, and gross desires in the other, 
of these two poor creatures. I will gladly see them to-day, and use the 
strength which shall be vouchsafed me in trying to convince them of their 
error, and showing them their only hope of forgiveness.’ 

Governor Haynes, having fulfilled his mission, now withdrew, and the 
minister, after some moments of sad reflection, resumed the writing of 
his sermon. 

George Tuckye was already sitting sulkily in the little dark cabin which 
served the colony as a jail, and Constable Thomas Barbor, mounted on 
his old gray mare, was just now spurring off for Windsor, in hot search 
after Baggett Egleston. The doors of a large framed and boarded build¬ 
ing, the Connecticut State House of that period, were soon thrown open, 
and the members of the Particular Court, with a considerable number 
of plaintiffs, defendants, witnesses, and spectators, began to gather, and 
then take their seats. Governor Haynes and Mr. Stone came in; a 
long prayer was offered by the latter; and the Court, thus prepared, 
gravely commenced its business. The deputies were six in number, and 
the jurymen twelve; and the reader, if he wishes for their names, may 
find them all recorded on the one hundred and twenty-sixth page of the 
Public Records of Connecticut. 

The first case was an action for slander by Thomas Sherwood the elder, 
against Henry Graye, which the jury decided by finding for the plaintiff, as 
it is entered on the Records , 4 costs of Court and dammages twenty pownd.’ 

The second case was between the same parties on another count of 
slander; and here again Henry Graye was cast with 4 costs of Court and 
dammages fower pownd.’ 

Then came a third action for slander, by the same calumniated Thomas 
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Sherwood the elder, against Jehu Burre the elder, which was concluded 
by the jury fining Jehu Burre 4 costs of Court, and dammages fifteene 
pownd.’ 

Jehu Burre the elder then had an action against Thomas Sherwood 
the elder, but got no 4 dammages,’ and no further satisfaction than a round 
bill of costs. 

Thomas Sherwood the elder having thus triumphantly vindicated his 
reputation, and lined his pockets with thirty-nine pounds in promises to 
pay, the Court proceeded to investigate the affairs of a certain deceased 
serving-man of one Mr. Parks. While a smart discussion on this case 
was going forward, some individuals who were gathered outside the door 
had their attention directed up the road which led northward toward 
Windsor. A gray horse was coming in the distance, at a heavy gallop; 
but whether the beast was bestridden by one man or by two, it was dif¬ 
ficult to say. All looked earnestly and in silence, until old Thomas 
Sherwood broke out: 4 That’s he. I know the mare. I should be sure 
of her among a thousand, for I raised her myself. I can tell her by her 
carrying her tail so much to one side, and wisping it as she jumps. It 
was something peculiar about that beast; I never seed it in any other.’ 

4 Yes, it’she, sure enough,’ repeated one after another. 

4 But where is Baggett ? ’ asked one. 4 He has n’t got him.’ 

4 Oh, Baggett is a little fellow, you know ; you could n’t see him behind 
big Thomas Barbor. And do n’t you see ? There is one of his feet 
poking out on one side. Yes ! he has him, I’ll warrant. He wouldn’t 
come back without him.’ 

As the group discussed the matter, on came the gray horse, galloping, 
galloping; down it went into a little valley; up it came on the nearer 
side : and there, sure enough, was Constable Barbor, riding like one of 
Cromwell’s troopers, with little Baggett Egleston strapped hard and fast 
at his back. On he came; he pulled up at a post; silently and gravely 
he untied his prisoner and allowed him to dismount; then springing off 
himself, he took him by the collar of his doublet, and marched him into 
the State House. By this time the Court had settled the case on which 
it had last been engaged, and had decided, as the record preserves it, that 
4 Nath : Dickenson and Tho: Coleman are to take a particular accompte 
of the estate of Mr. Parks’ man deceased, and bring yt to the Court; and 
for the wages due to him, it may be respited vntill we heare from Mr. 
Parks, or his returne.’ 

Everything being ready, George Tuckye was brought from the jail, and 
the two chap-fallen prisoners found themselves in face of the awful array 
of Governor, Deputies, and Jury. As the reader is already acquainted 
with the case, we will not trouble him with the evidence ; we will only 
present him with a passage from a letter of Miss Mary Tailecoate, de¬ 
scribing in her quaint way the conduct of the two principal witnesses: 

‘Goodwife Egleston,’ says the letter, ‘did give her witnesse righte 
heartily against George Tuckye, throwing all y e blame upon him; but 
sed not one word with willingness against her husbande, crying and 
weeping most lamentably that ever shee should have brought him intoe 
truble. Indeed, brother Jonathan, who was att y® Court, tells us that it 
was right worthy of laughter to heare her take on soe, when all did 
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knowhow shee flouts and abuses him att his own howse, making it some¬ 
times as unhappy for him as shee can. But, as my sister Judith wittily 
wrote you in a former letter, her loue seemeth to bee of an intermittent 
kinde.’ 

‘Deacon Gybbins,’ continues Miss Mary, 4 when hee gave his witnesse, 
sed that att the time hee informed Baggett of the affair of Goodwife 
Egleston and George Tuckye, hee did pray that Baggett might be guided 
by the wisdom of the Lord ; but now it did appeare to him that hee had 
been guided by the wisdom of Sathan, which was meere foolishness. 
The deacon did almost weepe when hee spake this, as thinking that he 
was much to blame for the matter; for that, he sed, he should have 
watched himself over Baggett’s course, whose simpleness and want of 
knowledge all were aware of.’ 

Good Deacon Gybbins! 

The facts having all been made known to the Court, the Governor 
addressed a very brief and, as everybody thought, a very excellent speech 
to the jury. ‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ this is a case very much out of the 
common way, and it is no easy matter to judge what action to take upon 
it. Questionless it is known to you all that the wife of Goodman Egle¬ 
ston is a woman of sharp and unruly temper, that putteth forth little 
effort, in general, to make her husband’s life a happy one. Yet is this no 
excuse for such an unlawful and unheard-of proceeding as the giving away 
of his legal spouse to another man, while himself is yet alive. His prin¬ 
cipal excuse lias in this, that he is clearly a man of small learning and 
very mean and inconsiderable intellects, and also mournfully ignorant of 
the requirements of morality and religion. This last, indeed, is verily a 
crime in the prisoner; but likewise is it an exceedingly pitiable misfor¬ 
tune. He hath done wickedly, more through ignorance than malice. I 
would advise, therefore, that Mr. Stone be requested to admonish him, 
and that, as punishment, some light nne be put upon him. 

‘As for the other prisoner, George Tuckye, he also is a man of no 
learning, and very ignorant of religion. He too hath sinned through 
ignorance and stupidity; and, in part, liath been led away by the foolish 
counsels and assertions of Egleston. Still, as he hath been guilty of 
pressing the matter upon Goodwife Egleston, and importuning her to so 
great a scandal and sin, I advise that iie too should be admonished and 
bear a fine. Gentlemen, you may now consult and pronounce your 
judgment.’ 

The opinions of the jury, it may be supposed, agreed in essence with 
the Governor’s; and they soon brought in their decision, as recorded in the 
following passage of the Records: 

‘Baggett Egleston, for beqnothing his wife to a young man, is fyned 

20 $. 

‘ George Tuckye, for his misdemeanor in words to Egleston’s wife, is;. 
fyned 40$., and to be bowfld to his good behauior, and to appeare the 
next Court. 

‘Tho: Ford acknowledged himself to be bownde in xL to this Com- 
monwelth, and George Tuckye in 20Z., that the said George shall appear 
at the next Court, and keepe good behauior in the meane season.’ 

The Court now proceeded to other business, while the two prisoners 
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were led back to jail, to receive the dreadful admonition. In wo-begone 
silence, amidst that twilight gloom, they sat down on the rude bench pro¬ 
vided for inmates of the building, and waited in fear and trembling. 
Presently a hand was heard on the door; they fixed their eyes upon it; 
it opened; the tall form of Mr. Stone appeared in strong relief against the 
outer light; the door slowly closed, and he was with them alone. They 
both arose from their lowly seat as he approached, and made him a hum¬ 
ble obeisance. The minister waited till his eyes had become accustomed 
to the dim light of the room, so that he could watch the faces of the two 
culprits, when in a kind and pitying, yet solemn and commanding tone, 
he thus addressed them: 

‘ My poor children, you have been guilty of a grave offence against the 
laws of this colony, and, more dreadful still, against the laws of God. 
Thou, George Tuckye, sinful worm that thou art, hast broken the holy 
tenth commandment, in that thou hast coveted thy neighbor’s wife. 
You coveted her before you knew that he was willing to part with her, 
and it was your coveting in a measure which led this simple man to 
make his foolish and sinful offer. You have verily sinned and done 
wickedly, and it becomes you to apply for mercy to Him who is gracious 
and will abundantly pardon. The peril which you have escaped, not by 
your own might and wisdom, but by the virtue of another, even her 
whom in your folly you tried to persuade to evil, has been fearful. Had 
you succeeded, your life would have been required by our just law, and 
your spirit, unless purified by the blood of sprinkling, would have passed 
into eternity under a burden too heavy to be borne. Your ignorance has 
been one cause of your crime, but, while I also must cover my soul with 
sackcloth for this, you too are not freed from guilt. Where have you 
been on the days when Zion was holding her solemn feasts ? Have your 
feet been in the sanctuary ? Have we beheld your face in the Lord’s 
courts ? Alas ! how seldom! Your chosen ones have been among the 
profane, among those who know not how to sing the Lord’s song, but 
whose voices are lifted up in the foolish songs of worldly merriment. 
Cease, I beseech you, from these evil ways, and come up and abide in the 
tabernacle, even in the holy hill of the Lord. 

1 And you, Baggett Egleston, what I have said to your companion in 
this folly belongs also to you. But what can I say to a man who will 
so lightly cast away the wife of his bosom, and surrender her into the 
hands of a stranger ? Do you not know that what God hath joined to¬ 
gether no man may put asunder ? Do you not know that the wife is 
bound to her husband so long as she liveth, and that he is commanded 
to love her even as himself? These are the words of the Volume of 
Truth; but how fearfully have you gone astray from them! In this, as 
in all your life, you have said unto your Creator, 4 Depart from me, for I 
desire not the knowledge of Thy ways.’ Beyare, lest at the last day He 
also bid you depart into everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels. But I am willing to hope better thing* of you, and to believe 
that from this time you will be no more like the brutish man who know- 
eth not, and the fool who understandeth not, but like those who rejoice 
all the day in the name of the Lord, and who shall be exalted in His 
righteousness. Go now to thy home; salute gently the wife of thy 
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bosom; love her even as thy own soul; and seek in her company for 
that peace which passeth all understanding. 

‘And thou, George Tuckye, go also to thy home, not forgetting the 
warning which hath been bestowed upon thee, but remembering it to thy 
everlasting edification. May the Lord follow you both, and be your eter¬ 
nal Shepherd, leading you in the paths of righteousness, for his name’s 
sake. Amen! ’ 

Mr. Stone paused, and a solemn silence ensued, only broken by a few 
stifled sobs from poor Baggett, which showed how deeply his feelings had 
been touched by this Scriptural discourse. The minister’s very heart re¬ 
joiced at these sounds, and, as he turned away and opened the door, he 
silently prayed that what he had spoken might be as that bread which, 
being thrown upon the waters, is found again. As they came out, one 
by one, the last beams of the dying day fell softly on the tearful cheeks 
of Baggett Egleston and the sobered countenance of George Tuckye. 
The former hastened home with a quick yet soft step, like that of one 
who, with a full heart, seeks for the joy of pardon and reconciliation. 
The latter also walked quietly away, with a look of thoughtfulness that 
had seldom hitherto been seen on his round and florid visage. 

‘I must endeavor to see Goodwife Egleston,’ said Mr. Stone to himself; 
‘perhaps all these wandering sheep may yet be brought into the fold of 
the Good Shepherd.’ 

Thus ends the story of Baggett Egleston; and my indefatigable friend, 
Mr. Tailecoate, assures me that he has been able to find nothing further 
of it in any letter, manuscript, or record whatever. 


NEW-YEAR’s COMPLIMENTS TO «. *. ******, OP WASHINGTON. 


Ye Mansions, Palaces, and Halls, 

By broad Potomac’s waters 1 
Is there, within your stately walls, 
Among Columbia’s daughters, 

Is there, in fashion’s gathered glare, 

Or damsel, wife, or fairy, 

Whose charms may venture to compare 
With those of Ellen Mary ? 


Some years have passed since beamed on me 
Those eyes of ‘dove-like* sweetness; 
Time’s mingled scenes of grief and glee 
Have sped with winged fleetness; 

Yet of the visions fair and bright, 

That Memory holds most chary, 

There’s none that sheds a softer light 
Than that of Ellen Mary. 


Then, Lady! let a friend sincere 
A New Year’s blessing send thee; 
Yes. through thy future life’s career, 
£ve,hope, aid joy attend thee! 
Earth’s every purest good be thine! 

Of all its ills be wary: 

Thv heart be virtue’s chosen shrine! 
God bless thee, Ellen Mary ! 


Richmond HUl , Ontario 


Co., W. r., January , 1850. 


2. Bartow 8tou» 
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THE RECLUSE.* 


BY RALPH 8KAWOLP. 


PART I. 

• Par in a wild unknown to public view. 

From youth to age a reverend hermit gi’ew; 

The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell. 

His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well ; 

Remote from men. with God he passed the days. 

Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise.' 

Parnell. 

Some two miles to the north of New-England’s * City of Elms’ two 
branches of the Green Mountains abruptly terminate, and with their 
majestic fronts elevated far above the surrounding country, frown in lofty 
grandeur upon the little city which lies spread out at their feet. They 
are familiarly known as East and West Rock. Both are exceedingly 
wild and picturesque in scenery and appearance in the distance, as well 
as upon closer view. 

‘ East Rock,’ as it is called, in days gone by has witnessed many a fear¬ 
ful adventure, in those perilous times when our forefathers broke into the 
wilderness ; and now in these 1 piping times of peace,’ the softer arts of 
pleasure have selected this as a favorite haunt for frolic and pastime. 
But within the memory of those now living, its top was covered with the 
thick wood of the forest, and over the spot where many a fair foot has 
since trodden, the wild beasts, retreating before the rapid advances of the 
white man upon the more productive plains below, roamed the undisputed 
lords of the soil. There among the protecting shrubbery of the mountain, 
they had taken up then* abode—their last abiding place, prior to their 
final extermination. 

In the early part of the present century even, the summit of the rock 
was almost inaccessible, and indeed it offered few attractions; a few 
berries, or indifferent fruits, together with the chance of entrapping some 
of the game with which the place abounded, were the only inducements 
for climbing a rugged and almost perpendicular ascent. Consequently 
it had few visitors. Now and then a stranger, attracted by the romantic 
and picturesque view which the rock presents at a distance, found his 
way to the top; or, perhaps, occasionally a band of hardy College 
students ventured to climb the steep and rugged sides, sometimes for 
exercise merely, but more frequently in quest of game. With these 
exceptions it was rarely visited; and many were they who daily, for 
scores of years, had seen the first rays of the sun as they fell upon the 
eastern summit, and watched them till they died away and disappeared 
beyond the western hills, who had never felt a curiosity to visit these 
two romantic spots. 

As has been already observed, a party of students would sometimes 


* Portions of the opening part of this aeries appeared several years ago in the 4 Southern 
Literary Messenger.’—R. S. 
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find their way to the summit. On one of these occasions, I was one of 
the number. After much exertion we had succeeded in reaching the 
top; when, more fatigued than the rest of my companions, and leaving 
them to continue their way in search of the objects of their pursuit, I 
seated myself upon a slight projection of the rock, which commanded a 
most imposing view of all the surrounding country, together with the 
smooth sheet of water stretching for miles to the south. My thoughts 
were soon absorbed in contemplation of the great map of nature which 
lay spread out before me, and I became lost to myself and to everything 
around, until aroused by the sound of a strange voice apparently near 
by. On raising my eyes, they encountered the figure of a man, whose 
very appearance told but too well that old age had not passed him by 
in vain, while his withered face plainly showed that care had left no 
wrinkle unformed. A few snowy locks, carelessly scattered over his high 
commanding forehead, and his long frosty beard, resting upon his now 
sunken breast, gave to him quite the appearance of a ‘ patriarch of the 
olden time.’ A long garment of coarse gray cloth, which encircled his 
shoulders and extended to his feet, was his only covering. His head was 
entirely bare with the exception of a few scattered hairs of which time 
had not yet robbed him, and even these the rude wind seemed delighted 
to ruffle in sportive mockery. A soft, melancholy smile played upon his 
thin, pale lips, while his mild blue eye sparkled with a meek benevolence 
that entirely divested him of that misanthropic appearance with which 
his general bearing would naturally strike the beholder. 

Inspired with a feeling of awe and admiration for the venerable per¬ 
sonage who stood before me, I immediately arose, and bowed to the old 
man’s salutation, who thus addressed me : 

‘Young man, the seat from which you have just arisen, is a favorite 
seat of mine. For many long years have I sat upon it, and gazed with 
rapture upon the lovely prospect that now meets your view. But my 
eye begins to grow dim ; its sight falls within half its former distance, 
and the delight I once felt in sitting there is fast receding from the 
reality of the present into the memory of the past. It gives me great 
pleasure to find you interested in scenes which have so long captivated 
me; and I should like to see more of you. But I will not now intrude 
upon your time. The sound of that bell (which I never fail to note, for 
I was once obedient to its call) admonishes you that you have already 
delayed too long. Go then, but meet me here this day week. Till then, 
my son, God bless you.’ 

Thus saying, he immediately disappeared among the thick foliage, 
which concealed him from my view. I would willingly have incurred the 
penalty for being absent from my college exercise, if I could only have 
followed him; but his dignified yet kind dismissal of me forbade the 
thought. 

Too much occupied with my own reflections to have any desire to 
rejoin my companions, I wound my way slowly down the rock, and pro¬ 
ceeded homeward alone. Many were the conjectures that crowded upon 
my mind concerning the strange being with whom I had thus singularly 
become acquainted. His marked eccentricity, and the evident pleasure 
which the simple fact of my having taken his favorite seat had given 
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him, besides the interest he had manifested toward me at first sight, all 
conspired to fill me with an eager curiosity to learn more of his history. 
My venerable friends parting charge, however, compelled me to remain 
another week in suspense, before I could obtain any further clue to his 
character. I indeed related my adventure to some of the oldest inhabi¬ 
tants in the city, but all I could learn from them was, that an individual 
such as I described had existed for many years, solitary and alone, some¬ 
where in that vicinity; and that repeated attempts had been made by 
those who had accidentally crossed his path, to draw from him some ac¬ 
count of himself; but all their advances were met by him with the most 
determined silence. 

My week’s probation was at length ended, and early in the day, with 
curiosity raised to the highest pitch, I started for the appointed place of 
meeting. 

On arriving at the spot, I found its sole inhabitant quietly seated upon 
the very projection of the rock already described ; and so engaged was 
he in contemplating the prospect before him, that my approach was un¬ 
heeded, until I aroused him from his reverie by the salutation, ‘ Good 
morning, Father.’ On hearing my voice he turned quickly around, arose, 
and extending to me his emaciated hand, he seized mine, and said: 

‘ Good morning, my son; you have kept your appointment well. I 
have been here some time, but was not expecting you so soon. I am, how¬ 
ever, glad to see you. Come with me to my abode.’ 

He then led the way by a long, circuitous path, until we came to what 
at the first glance seemed a large pile of stones, so concealed was it by the 
surrounding shrubbery; but on a nearer approach they appeared to have 
been thrown together with some slight regard to regularity. A square 
was undoubtedly the form in Which they were originally intended to be 
placed, but the scale and the plummet could never have been called into 
exercise in the structure of the pile. As nearly as I could judge, the walls 
were about five feet in height, inclosing a space of about fifteen feet square. 
The crevices between the stones were filled with leaves and turf, so thickly 
applied as entirely to exclude the light from without. Over the top were 
placed branches of trees, rudely thrown on, and over these leaves and turf, 
the same as on the sides. A single opening in the top served both to 
admit the light, and for a chimney through which the smoke might pass. 
On the' south side was a narrow entrance, only wide enough to admit one 
person at a time. As we approached it, the old man remarked : 

‘ This is the only shelter I have had for the last sixty years: alone and 
unmolested have I lived three fourths of my days under that rude mass. 
No other human being has ever seen the inside of these walls. Many 
have stood and gazed with inquiring eye upon the exterior, but no one has 
ever ventured within. My manner has seemed to inspire all intruders 
with a sort of mysterious dread, as well of this place as of its occupant; 
and even to me the place appears charmed. But now, as I am about to 
admit for the first time a stranger, the spell seems to be breaking away. 
It is well: sooner or later I must leave this earthly tenement, and I 
already feel that the time for which I am yet to occupy it is fast drawing 
to a close; but I had long since determined, that ere that period should 
arrive, I would hold converse with at least one of my race. Fortunately, 
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I met with you when this feeling was uppermost in my mind, and I then 
resolved to commit to you some circumstances of my fife which have hith¬ 
erto been known only to myself.’ 

We were now at the entrance of the hut, and the old man, falling down 
upon his hands and knees, dragged himself slowly through the hole. 
Following his example, I soon found myself within his abode. Instinct¬ 
ively my eyes wandered throughout the whole apartment. On the side 
opposite to the entrance I discovered a large box, rudely constructed from 
rough, unplaned boards. In one comer lay a heap of dry leaves, which 
I took for the bed of the solitary tenant; in another was a spring of liv¬ 
ing water, from which the old man slaked his thirst, and immediately 
over it hung a gourd—his only drinking cup. In the centre, and directly 
under the opening in the roof, lay a pile of dying embers; near by was 
a large flat stone, which served for a seat. To this the old man pointed, 
and bidding me ‘be seated,’ he threw himself down upon his bed of 
leaves, and commenced as follows : 

‘ You, my young friend, are the only person to whom I have spoken for 
many years. The world I have shunned, and it in turn ha#avoided me. 
My only companions have been the wild beasts, with whom I have lived 
in perfect harmony. The spontaneous fruits of the earth and the birds 
of the air have constituted my only food, and the pure water from yon¬ 
der spring, which never dries, ray only* drink. Thus have I lived, neither 
knowing nor being known. But now I feel the infirmities of age coming 
upon me; my pulse is daily growing more and more feeble ; the sands 
of life are fast ebbing away, and I wish, before I die, to communicate to 
some one a portion of my past history. If you have the curiosity to lis¬ 
ten to me, it is well; if not, go, and leave me to myself. I do not wish 
to impose any tax upon your time or patience. But if you are inclined 
to remain and listen to my narrative, which shall be very brief,—for the 
events of my life have been few, and those but little varied, — you will afford 
me much gratification.’ He paused for me to reply. 

Thanking him for thus honoring me with his confidence, I assured him 
that it would give me infinite pleasure to listen to him, and that nothing 
which he might say could be in any way uninteresting or tedious to me. 
He seemed pleased, and proceeded. 


THE PEAR OP AGE. 


Why should the aspect of the vale of years 
Banish thy smiles ? Imports it much, l pray, 
How dark the path that leads thee to the day ? 

So, aU thine own yon gathering cloud of fears, 

So, aU thine own the mist of falling tears, 

Weeping around the portals of the way 
From this world, full of beautiful decay, 

Unto the lasting light of purer spheres ! 

What dost thou long for most ? what most lament ? 
If perfect love — if youth and beauty spent; 

And thy companion-spirits too soon rent 
From thy sad heart — behold the road to all! 

Oh l let not then that gracious gloom appal, 
When first its shadows round thy footsteps fall. 
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the Indian’s lament. 


BT C. E. HAVHN8. 


There was a time, (’t was many a year ago,) 

When, as tradition says, upon tne shores 
Far eastward where the great Atlantic waves 
Keep up their solemn and majestic moan, 

Their lengthened dirge above the Indian’s grave ; 
There was a time, when through the silent shades 
Of immemorial forests, and upon the hills 
Where roamed unsought and undisturbed the deer; 
And on the rivers where no form was seen 
Save the swift gliding of the light canoe ; 

That not, of all the millions who now tread 
Upon the dust of our departed sires, 

Iknd pass their graves without a generous tear, 

One single foot profaned the hallowed sod! 

How is it changed! The tall, majestic pines, 

And rugged oaks, whose venerable heads, 

Uplifted, felt the shock of direful storms 

Beat on them piteously, and through countless years 

Heard the swift winds make music in their boughs. 

Felt one by one the keen, destroying axe 

Lay bare their sinews, eat into their hearts, 

When with a groan profound each bent his head, 
And stretch’d his giant form upon the ground. 

And you, ye mountains ! on whom now I stand 
And ‘ feel myself exalted! ’ must thy Titan sons. 
Who for long time have stood the test of storms, 
And felt the genial influence of the sun, 

Bow their majestic heads before the march 
Of this triumphant race, as wheaten fields 
Fall prone before the valor of the gale ? 

And you, cerulean skies ! must your bright hues. 
Profound and clear, types of infinity, 

Be stained by impure smoke, and all thy orbs 
Seem dull and senseless to unseeing eyes ? 

Ye moving clouds ! that, like soul-laden thoughts, 
Collect and burst in agony of utterance ! 

No more thy floods shall send a vital thrill 
Through every nerve of these belov’d old oaks! 

No more thy thunders shake their tranced tops, 
Held mute beneath thy majesty and might! 

No more thy vengeful lightnings play around 
Their naked heads, or scathe their rugged sides l 
One destiny is ours! Too free to breathe 
In crowded cities, pestilential gales, 

We, ‘ hand in hand, with solemn steps and slow/ 
Before the innumerable caravan march on, 

Till not of either race one trace remains ; 

While in the West, the great Pacific waves 
Shall chant responsive to its sister sea 
One solemn dirge, until the end of time. 
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VOL- Ill, 


JANUARY 1, 1851, 


WAGSTAFF, Editor. 


JJSTThe Staff will Go On! — 
It gives us the most adequate satis¬ 
faction to state, that ‘ The Staff ’ 
now rides onto the topmost wave 
of pop’lar community. Many was 
afear’d, (and rightly afear’d,) after 
reading the ‘Kecird ’ that the Editor 
wrote, that we was a-going to stop 
our cirkelation. But the reaction 
in favor of ‘The Staft^ after that 
dockument appeared, was surprisin’; 
it was more—it was not at all ex¬ 
pected by us. Friends come in to 
see us. ‘Is that soT said they— 
‘that about‘The Staff?’ Be you 
a-goin’ to quit it ? Who ’d ’a thunk 
it!’ To all which queeries we an¬ 
swered in the negative, that we was 
a-goink to quit the paper. ‘ What 
for ?’ asked some. ‘ See our Keard,’ 
said we, with silent dignity. And 
hey went away, ’most all of ’em; 
rod they seemed sorry when they 
lone so. Next morning we had four 
dies of hemlock barck, a quintal of 
jong-Island putty, five pound of live 
reese-feathers, six bushels of dried 
pples, seventeen punkins, one load 
I south-side clams, and a little of 
nost all other agricultural producks, 
eside some store-pay, brought to 
ur residens, and dumped on the floor : 
)gether. The man who paid us bad 

VOL. XXXVII. 


CIRKELATE! 


grits come and took ’em away, and 
sent us good ones, and said he was 
sony he done so. In lack, our 
back-subscribers all paid—and our 
receipt-book now show a ch an bill 
of health. Our post-rider, when he 
was a-coming back from deliverin’ 
Stafls in the ked’ntry, was hailed 
by as many subscribers as if he was 
a-blowink his horn all the way re¬ 
turnin’, instead of goin’. He says 
he never see more interest felt for 
the progress of our issoo. Seven 
new subscribers to-once-t put down 
their names at Babylon, ten at Heteh- 
abonnuck, four at Pequog, three at 
Old-Man’s, one at Mount Misery, 
and two at Hungry-Harbor, and 
some in other places; and they are 
waitin’ to do the same thing in Jeri¬ 
cho. So, seeing that we have not 
labored in vain, we shall more and 
more, in our columes, aim to do 
good, promote virtue, a sound cur¬ 
rency, uproot vice, and cultivate 
good literature, (particularly style, 
which is much neglected,) fine arts, 
music, poetry, and correct political 
principles, on the platform of Nine¬ 
ty-Eight. Thanks! friends, thanks! 
This is indeed truly encouraging. A 
merry Christmas and a happy New- 
Year! 
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£3T are requested to give 
publicity to tbe following letters 
which lately passed between Mr. V. 
Slippery Ellum and his constitu¬ 
ents : 

‘ Bunkum^ November 12, 1850. 

‘ Dear Sir : Learning that you are a candi¬ 
date for the office of Land Commissioner in this 
town, before we can give to you our sanguinary 
cooperation and support, we demand of you 
an explicit reply to the enclosed questions: 

‘I. Would you, if elected, go for selling the 
town lands for purposes of eddication, or would 
you not ? 

‘ II. Would you go for fencing in those lands, 
thus excluding the poor man’s cow, or would 
you not? 

‘III. Would you keep the moss-bonker fish¬ 
ing-grounds free and open, as they have been, 
or would you not ? 

‘IV. Would you personally labor to promote 
the consumption of the soft clams of Hungry- 
Harbor in the markets of the world, coming 
to tide-water, or would you not ? 

‘By replying to the above, you will greatly 
oblige yours truly, 

A. Smith, ) 

B. Johnson, > Committee. 

C. Thomson, ) 

REPLY. 

‘ Bunkum , November 13, 1850. 

‘ Gentlemen : Your letter of yesterday has 
been duly handed to me, and I always hold my¬ 
self ready to give my fellow-citizens satisfaction 
on those or any other points which they choose 
to put to me. I therefore explicitly and with¬ 
out tergiversation respond: 

‘ I. With reference to the town lands: Some 
people thinks they ought to be sold for purposes 
of eddication, and some do not. It is a ques¬ 
tion of doubt in my mind, and a very delicate 
question to decide upon, whether more think 
they had ought to, or whether more think they 
had ought to not. But the case is within a very 
short compass. With all my heart I go for the 
principles of eddication, so long as they do not 
conflict with any other principles. So far as the 
sale of the town lands agrees with the principles 
of the first part, and does not conflict with the 
other principles referred to, so far, gentlemen, 
rest assured, on the honor of a man, that you 
can put your finger upon me and find me. I 
shall neither be found putting a bar on eddica¬ 
tion, or cramming it down the throats of those 
who do not want to learn. The first would be 
contrary to the intelligence of American citizens, 
and the second rank tyranny, for which we are 
not prepared. Draw a straight line, gentlemen, 
with no curve into it, representing the direct 
line of duty, and if you see a man walking in it 
over the Big Plains, that, gentlemen, is your 
humble servant, whom you are so kind as to 
think worthy of your votes, and who will never 
disappoint you or any other of his fellow-citi¬ 
zens in this or any other juncture. 

‘II. With regard to ‘fencing in those lands,’ 
the question also lies in a shell no bigger than 
a pea-nut. Some people thinks these lands 
ought to be let out and pastured and buy dis- 
trick-school libraries; and we would be far 
from going so far as to say that much good 
might not result from this projek, when the 
time shall come. Whether or not the time be 
now come, is a question, gentlemen, which I 


will decide upon in all that confidence which 
my fellow-citizens reposes in me, so as to please 
all my constituents; and I shall not go counter 
to your wishes, (perish the thought!) so soon 
as I find out what your wishes are. I address 
myself to all classes —to you, gentlemen, es¬ 
pecially. Again: it would be very hard to in¬ 
fringe on the right of a poor man who depends 
for subsistence on his cow ; and to take a stick 
and drive that cow off, at the very moment 
when she is pulling up a mouthful of sedge- 
grass, when the family of that poor man would 
be deprived of milk for tea on that evening, is 
a piece of cruelty which I for one should repu¬ 
diate. If some people thinks that that poor 
man could be renumerated in a better way, 
that’s another question. That question I mean 
to consider as soon as I get leisure. When I 
shall get leisure, I cannot exactly say at this 
present writin’, but in all human perobability it 
will be before any very considerable lapse of 
time. I shall adhere, gentlemen, to the Consti¬ 
tution and By-Laws of this town. I say this 
emphatically, and request you to put a pm on 
it. 

‘ III. The moss-bonkers: Far be it from me to 
put a restriction onto fishing, of which I am 
very fond of, and I know no more worthy class 
of my fellow-men than our hard-working, ham- 
fisted fisherman, who can sit all day watchin for 
a bite, or go up to his arm-pits to dragnets and 
catch the fever-and-ague. Let every man go 
a-fishing, whenever and wherever he likes, so 
long as he does not encroach. I am opposed 
to encroaching, which is contrary to the whole 
spirit of our by-laws. 

‘IV. The clams of Hungry-Harbor, so far as 
they do not conflick with other clams, ‘ in the 
markets of the world,’ I trust no one who 
knows me but could confidentially predict my 
course in relation thereto. 

‘Having thus satisfied your enquiries, asking 
your pardon for the length at which I have in¬ 
truded on your patience, as it was necessary in 
so important a matter to be very explicit, I re¬ 
main, gentlemen, 

‘Your most devoted humble fellow-citizen 
and townsman, „ 

, ‘V. Slippery Ellum. 

! ‘To Messsrs. A. Smith, ) 

B. Johnson, > 

C. Thomson.’ ) 

Mr. Oldbuck, being also interro¬ 
gated, replied tartly as follows: 

‘ Bunkum, November 13,1850. 

‘Gentlemen: You know my opinions al¬ 
ready, and if you don’t know them you never 
will from any rejoinder of mine to a set of ques¬ 
tions which are an insult to a man of my age 
and understanding. 

‘J. Oldbuck.’ 

It is better to know what you 
don’t want, than not to know what 
you do want. 

Mince-pie is good. If your di¬ 
gestion is bad, do not frown upon 
the lady who made the pie, nor 
speak ill of mince-pies, but be thank¬ 
ful that there are some who can eat 
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them. We are one. It is our 
meat. It may be your p’ison, be¬ 
cause you have spoiled your diges¬ 
tion by smoking, or by a nasty, nau¬ 
seous use of tobacco—praps by 
drinking. Bad! bad! bad! 

At the commencement of a New 
Year, when good resolutions are 
taken, having just turned your back 
on the old year, during which so 
many have been broken, do make a 
determination that you will be hon¬ 
est. 

A little Tiff. —Oh! how many 
are carried too far, far too far, we 
are afraid, by this nefarious practice ! 
They will even take a little tiff be¬ 
fore twelve o’clock m., the meridian 
of the day; and if they keep on till 
twelve m., the meridian of life, they 
will be confirmed sots, and the 
blood-red streaks be seen shooting 
through their countenances. Friends, 
do not do it! We had rather see 
you teetotalers than to indulge in 
too many of these tiffs. You must 
govern your propensities, but the 
moment that they take the reins out 
of your hands, your carriage will be 
smashed into a thousand atoms ! 
Then, at the last end of your life, 
you will be obliged for preservation 
to abstain even from a glass of wine. 
Use the good things of God as not 
abusing them. If you must abuse 
hem, you better not touch them. 
But we should be sorry to bring you 
»this pass, and have you say, as in an 
mcien’ chronicle, ‘ Alas ! what have 
do! ’ Do not interput that ancien’ 
hronicle, where he say: 

‘I cannot eat but little meat, 

My stomach is not good; 

But I can drink, while I do wink. 

With him that wears a hood: 

‘ Back and side go bare, go bare, 

Both feet and hands go cold, 

But Belly! God send thee good ale enow, 
Whether it be new or old! * 

fow this ancien’ man, who thought 


so much of his stomack, and compos¬ 
ed this versicle, was himself a solemn 
warnink. He lost his appetite. He 
say himself he did n’t care any think 
for wholesome meat-vitties: 

‘I havk no roast but a nut-brown toast. 

And a crab laid in the fire — 

Much meat I not desire.' 

Of course not, and he say why; 
because he was so completely rapt 
and lapt in the fomelted maltuous 
sperrits! 

Selected Spoetrg. 

A WISH. 

I want a little wife, 

To pacify my life, 

And make the rapid stream of time 
To roll along delightfully: 

To take me better or for worse, 

To economize my slender purse, 

To soothe me when the work-day world 
Has worried me most frightfully. 

Early Piety. — The Editor of the 
Knickerbocker Magazine, L. Gay¬ 
lord Clark, speaks of something 
which occurred at Rotter-d—m, and 
of a visit which he lately made to 
the Croton d—m; also of our first 
father, Ad — m. He has not now 
written the offensive word out in 
full for three months. Is not this 
squeemish ? But it is only an in¬ 
dex of community, and perhaps this 
person has contracted his objection 
from his much mingling in commu¬ 
nity, and from his respect for it. 

Domestic Intelligence. — * The 
Rocky Mountain College has lately 
conferred the degree of A. B., A.M., 
and other titular appendages, onto 
twenty-five asses and mediocre men, 
who could not translate a line of any 
classic author into correct English if 
it were to save their lives.’ The 
above we gather from an exchange 
paper, and if it be true, we for one 
would like to knock the Rocky 
Mountain College across the knuck¬ 
les, for sowing its diplomas broad- 
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cast, and making vellum so cheap. 
Get down your lexicons, gentlemen, 
and the moment you know any 
thing about the Greek particle, or 
have a particle of knowledge of the 
right kind, we not object to diplo¬ 
macy. 

We give the folio wink from a 
sense of justice to ourselves and to 
community: 

‘Mr. Wagstaff: Will you please publish 
that conundrum which you wrote a long spell 
ago, and confer a favor on your constant reader, 

‘ Chinquapin ? ’ 

Answer : We will for this once, 
but we do not like acrostics, cha¬ 
rades, enigmas, riddles, (Samson’s 
alone excluded,) and all that kind 
of thing, beginning , 4 My first is a so 
and so, and my second is a so and 
so.’ The following is very good. 
We (Wagstaff) wrote it for the 
benefit of posterity: 

Why is a fine woman like a locomotive? 

Ans. Because she draws a train after her, 
scatters the sparks, transports the mails (males), 
makes us forget time ana space; she says to the 
tt'-nlcr, pine k(not); and wherever she goes you 
see the plain passed over. 

This is the first conundrum we 
ever had in the 4 Staff,’ and will be 
the last, so long as we continoo to 
edit the work. It was wrote by 
the Editor. 

Opera, of which we know very 
little about, has brought into this 
ked’ntry one Parodi. She pos¬ 
sesses a Palo-Alto voice of an ex¬ 
ceeding fine texture. As a mezzo¬ 
tint, she has scarcely had a rival in 
this neighborhood. Born in some 
of the hansomest capitals in Ewrop, 
her style of singing has been such, 
coupled with a handsome carriage, 
as greatly to ingratiate her in the 
minds of dilettanti. We think that 
she lacks depth of expression in* 
some of the more subdued passages; 
not that we would depreciate her 
quality of tone, but we think that in 


Flag-Staff. 

the appoggiatura parts she is too 
rockety, and her shake not so good 
as Jenny Lind’s, who went to Phil¬ 
adelphia about a week ago. 

Herr Smash, at the last accounts, 
had broken another very handsome 
piano to pieces. It was the con¬ 
sequence of a more than ordinary 
violent sledge-hammer thump, as he 
was executing a grand finale , and 
flew in all directions about the con¬ 
cert-room. Herr Smash looked 
astonished at the result of his play¬ 
ing; and as he sat with his ten 
fingers ready to come down again 
on the dismantled keys, scattered 
around like so many big butter-teeth, 
his hair standing up on end, he 
looked like a great boa-constrictor. 

A Correspondent at 
Skunk’s-Manor says that he have 
been 4 treated like a dog ,’ and he 
expects us to say by who! (No, 
no ; we know libel-law!) So have 
we been, in our capacity, more times 
than you can shake a stick. What 
dog was it that we were treated 
like ? Not like Carlo, not like 
Trump, not like Syphax. To lie 
on a warm rug, to lick a lady’s 
hand, to eat crackers, to be fed on 
tender l’ine, to ride out in a carriage, 
to be patted by a gentle hand, to 
have your part taken in all quarrels, 
to pay nothing for board, washing, 
light, fuel — that's being 4 treated like 
a dog.’ We should like to be a 
dog at that rate. 

Last night we listened to a very 
agreeable serenade. As we did so, 
in one of the finest flute solos, the 
cats on Hudson’s Square struck in, in 
really the most extraordinary concer¬ 
to movement that we think we pretty 
near ever heard. They are a great 
nuisance, making almost every night, 
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no matter how moonshiny it is, or 
how well equipped and provisioned 
with serenades, actually hideous. 
Will not the citizens furnish a bar¬ 
rel of gunpowder, and a stand of 
arms, and a company of sharp¬ 
shooters, to kill every Thomas in St. 
John’s church-yard? We pause 
lor a reply. i 


ftebfeto*. 

Latter-Day Pamphlets. By Thomas Car¬ 
lyle. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 
Not so interesting as he might be is man, 
considered as man —your genus homo. Eyes, 
nose, mouth, pantaloons, waistcoat, shirt, (it is 
to be hoped, m charity,) coat, hat, hath he. So 
have infinite numbers. Nothing distinctive 
yet, ye who sigh after distinction! Next we 
come to Christian and surname. There, in the 
course of much-changing, many-headed Civiliza- 
tion, (Civilization, do you caU it ? On that point 
look out for much argument. None of your 
affirmative, merely. Negative is not to be 
thrust out in that easy manner, as if a Mr. No¬ 
body, but takes his stout stick and buttons his 
coat up to the neck;) yes, there on that very 
point of Christian and surname we hit upon 
something refreshing. This is no common 
man; no mere man with legs, and arms, and 
head, (head, say you? not very clarified, nine 
out of ten, we think. Let that pass;) but a 
species or a specimen of the breed, almost 
losing sight of the original animal. Hardly to be 
called a man any more, be it observed, without 
putting his distinctive features in the back¬ 
ground, but a Smith, a John Smith, a Carlyle, 
a Carlyle-Thomas. Good many literary men 
be there, too many we think, taking the area of 
bread, annually buttered. Very good thing for 
those who rent garrets, where these gentlemen 
meet the Muses half-way; but more anon. 
Literary Man! That mere word literary, not 
iistinctive enough wo think in this case. Car¬ 
lyle a nonsuch. Addison a writer, Macaulay 
i writer, Johnson a writer; but Carlyle, a 
Carlyle. Supposing one rabbit in the world 
vith six ears, (and Goodness knows his two 
mrs be long enough to make six of,) we not 
all him rabbit, but Earlig, or some such name. 
Supposing, walking in the wood, you meet a 
eopard with elephants’ feet, fishes’ fins, lob- 
ters’ claws, with his squirrel’s-tail sowed on in 
he mountain by skilful Mastor Fox, with the 
pots on his hide imported from Crim Tartary, 
nd his mouth-fog from Germany, and his ears 
rom England, we not call him a leopard, but 
nvent some other name. And very well gets 
ie on in the world, so long as he finds no co¬ 
llate. But and if he have children, then his 
ndividuality not worth three brass farthings, 
icn go about to kill them all off, and a bounty 
•y the State given, so much a head. Very 
r isely, we think. Moreover, very curious and 
iteresting it may be to meet one such beast, 
rtio just look at you, and then turn tail and 
un, as if he were off to the Carpathian moun- 
uns. But if that grotesque beast, who ought 
nly to be seen by accident, come out of his 
oods right into the middle of the town, and 
ress himself in small-clothes, and make con- 
rad with the paper-maker, sitting in a sort of 
hair, Professor’s chair, pen in hand, to bellow 


forth so much raving, tearing Philosophy, ho 
calls it for the Latter Days, (when it may bo 
presumed that all things be going to pieces,) 
so much, we say per diem; then wo say, Gen¬ 
tlemen, get out your red hunting-jackets, wind 
your horns, let out the dogs! Tally ho! Have 
at him! An illustrated Shakspeare for his ears! 
Ilis tail to the dogs ! 

What shall we do with the little ones, who 
mimick bis movement, nib his philosopher’s 
pen in the same way, and come skipping about 
him with the same airs and grimaces, just as if 
Papa had taught them a-b — ab, from the 
mother’s milk; and looking over their shoul¬ 
ders had said, 4 Make your hair-stroko thus; 
curve your pot-hooks thus; dot your i*s; put 
in more dashes; look out for your parentheses; 
put in more full stops; box your ears for you 
if you write liko other people;’ until at last 
they make him ridiculous in his own eyes; mid 
so many of them write just like him, that he 
deserve no credit only for just giving them the 
cue, (and cues now gone out of fashion;) what, 
we say, shall be done with the little ones? 
Treat them harshly ? Not now. Roil back the 
tide of time a few nges, and — yes, we would 
say, 4 Cut their ears off! Put them in prison, 
burn them up with good dry shavings!’ Now, 
however, wc think not. Point ye at them with 
the fore-finger, and laugh and hiss at them, just 
as if you were at any theatre where a play was 
going to be d-nathematized. 


Dodge’s Diaree in Ewrop. New-York : 

Printed, Published, and Peddled by the 

Author. 

Notwithstanding all the demurrers which 
have been made to this work, let our young 
townsman not be dismayed. It is from the very 
fact that there is genius resplendent in its pages 
that some people want to pick at him, and twit 
him with charging five dollars for it. 11 is worth 
five dollars—if it is worth any thing. He don’t 
ask five dollars for it. Nobody need take it, if 
they don’t want it. It pretends—only to be a 
journal of facts. Those who do not wish to be 
made acquainted with facts, better not read it. 
Those of the contrary nature better do so. 
What are five dollars? Must we always be 
doomed to hear of dollars when literature is in 
question ? Perish the idea I 

To Correspondents. — 4 Mary’s ’ sweet lines, 
beginning: 

4 Dear fitful swain! expect 
Mo not to-day, me not to-day,’ 
have been unexpectedly burned in our (anthra¬ 
cite coal) fire, day before (we think it was) yes¬ 
terday. 

X. on file. It wants filing. 

We don’t give our sanction to 
such things as are depictuated be¬ 
low. It is wrong, and our young 
correspondent ought to her known 
it. Same time, there was spirit into 
it: 

4 Hill-Top School, Christmas Eve, ) 
Year of our Lord , 1850. ( 

‘Dear Friend: We have a great barring- 
out. We have held the building already for 
two days, and have enough poultry and cider 
laid in to hold out for at least a week. We 
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had n’t put the bolts on for an hour, before we 
appointed a bell-ringing committee, each mem¬ 
ber to take turns in pulling, and keep the bell 
going all the time. It has now been ringing 
steadily for twenty-four hours; and we have it 
confidentially from one of the citizens, who sent 
up the message to the second story, written on 
a paper tied to a string, that the people were 
so tired of hearing the bell that they did n’t 
know what to do. We are having a great time ! 
In about an hour we have supper. The reason 
of the barring-out is this: They tried to palm 
off upon us the Yankee expurgated editions of 
the classics, and we would n’t stand it. Aster¬ 
isks would n’t suit us, in place of the true text. 
We had been accustomed to the Delphin edi¬ 
tion, with an ordo . We don’t want indelicacies 
pointed out to us by stars . Juvenis.’ 


gtobertteements. 

P ECULIAR GARGLE! — Bronchitis 

CURED IN ONE NIGHT ! ! — Rev. Mr. GOOD- 

hue’s complaint eradicated! 

4 Dear Sir : After various swabbings with 
luna caustic of no effect, at the request of 
friends was induced to try your PECULIAR 
GARGLE, and 

IN ONE NIGHT!! 

the result was evident, placing me on my legs 
so far as my throat is concerned, which was 
much ulcerated, and my mind disincouraged. 
I feel to bless God that this remedy has relieved 
me from disservice, and last night I was favored 
with much enlargement, going on for two hours 
in a steady stream of words, (anecdotes in¬ 
cluded,) without any intermission. Set me 
down for two more bottles of the GARGLE to 
take out any inflammatory feeling and redness 
which may be remaining, and charge it to the 
church-session, and send the bottles, postage 
free, to, Dear Sir, 

4 Your most obliged, 

4 And cured-up servant, 

4 P. Goodhue.’ 

The Clergy everywhere approve it. Rev. 
Mr. Pittinger’s statement, of Pohannet 
Falls !— of the Baptist church. 

4 Dear Sir : I will speak only what I do know, 
and testify to what I hev seen. Last fall I first 
heard of the Gargle, and was induced to try it. 
Suffice it to say, in my case it wrot wonders. 

I verily believe (so bad was the inflammation 
getting) that I should not have had it in my 
power to deliver another discourse after the 
first of March last. But I feel to bless God that 
a gret change has come over the spirit of this 
scene. The PECULIAR GARGLE has scari¬ 
fied it, and I am now standing on the brink of 
better health with a throat with which I think 
I could holler fire without let or cumbrance at 
the biggest conflagration in this or any other 
ked’ntry, thanks to the Peculiar Gargle. Set 
me down for as many bottles as you like. 

‘Dear Sir, 

4 Yours gratefully and truly, 

4 P. W. L. Pittinger.’ 
Need we say more ? We wisji the Gargle to 
stand on its own pedestal of merit, and none 
else. All fictitious appendages are solemnly de¬ 
nied. We trust that we are not so far gone as 
to find it in our hearts to impose upon the 
purses of our fellow-citizens, but let them try 
Hie Gargle, those whose throats are raw by 
speaking, or otherwise, and if they do not find it 
salutary, we will sacrify the price of the bottle, 

and no charge made. „ . ^ 4 

Walk up! walk up! walk up!—those affectr 


ed with bronchitial affections!—no cure! no 
pay! Walk up! walk up! 


W ANTED, Three pious cooks, (members of 
the Brick Church preferred,) none unless 
they can make good gravies, good soups, and 
pastries, with recommendations from the best 
families with whom they have served. En¬ 
quire at the office of the Flag Staff. tf 


B UNKUM MUSEUM. —Just opened, with 
100,000 Curiosities, and performance in 
Lecter-Room; among witch may be .found 
TWO LIVE BOAR CONSTRICTERS, Mail 
and Femail. 

also!! 

A STRIPED ALGEBRA, STUFT. 

BESIDES !! 

A PAIR OF SHUTTLE COCKS, and one 
SHUTTLE HEN—alive! 

THE ! 

SWOARD WITCH GEN. WELLINGTON FIT 
WITH AT THE BATTEL OF WATER¬ 
LOO ! whoom is six feet long, and broad in 
proportion. 

with ! 

A ENORMUSS RATTLETAIL SNAIK—a 
regular wopper!! 
and! 

THE TUSHES OF A HIPPOTENUSE. 

TOGETHER WITH!! 

A BENGALI. TIGER: SPOTTED LEPROSY! 
GREAT MORAL SPECTACLE OF 
JJ&ount “ITesubrns!! 

PART ONE. 

Seen opens. Distant Moon. View of Bey 
of Napels. A thin smoke rises. It is the 
Beginning of the Eruction! The Napels folks 
begin to travel. Yaller fire, follired by silent 
thunder. Awful consternation. Suthin rum¬ 
bles ! It is the Mounting preparin’ to Vomick! 
They call upon the Fire Department. It's no 
use! Flight of stool-pidgeons. A cloud of ira- 
pentrable smoke hang over the fated city, 
through witch the Napiers are seen makin 
tracks. Awful explosion of bulbs, kurbs, tor- 
niquets, pin-weels, serpentiles, and tourbillon 
spirals!! The Moulting Laver begins to sqush 
out!! 

END OF PART ONE. 

COMIC SONG. 

The Parochial Beedle,.— Mr. Mullet. 

LTVE INJUN ON THE SLACK WIRE. 

Live Injun,.Mr. Mullet. 

OBLIGATORES ON THE CORNUCOPIA, BY 
SIGNOR VERMICELLI. 

Signor Vermicelli, .Mr. Mullet. 

In the course of the evening will be an exhi- 
bishun of Exileratin’ Gass! upon a Laffin 
Highena! 

Laffin Highena,.Mr. Mullet. 


PART TWO. 


Bey of Napels ’luminated by Bengola Lites. 
The lava gushes down. Through the smoke is 
seen the city in a state of conflagration. The 
last family! 4 Whar is our parents!I ’ A red 
hot stone of eleving tuns weight falls onto ’em, 
and mashes ’em. The bear-headed father falls 
scentless before the statoo of the Vergin! Der 


umongll 

the hole to conclude whith a 
iRAND SHAKSPEARING PYROLIGNEOUS 
DISPLAY OF FIREWCRX ! 1 
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Maroon Bulbs, changing to a spiral weel, witch 
changes to the Star of our Union; after, to 
butiful p’intsofredlites; to finish with Bust¬ 
ing into a Brilliant Perspiration!!! 

During the performance a No. of Poplar Airs 
will be performed on the Scotch Fiddle and 
Bag-Pipes, by a Real Highlander. 

Real Highlander,.Mr. Mullet. 

Any boy making a muss will be injected to- 
once-t. 

As the Bunkum Museum is Temperance, no 
drinkin’ aloud; but any one can find the best of 
lickers in the Sloon below. 

Mmissin 25 Cents: children on the usual terms. 


A CHOCTAW, now in this city, will be will¬ 
ing to teach his language for his board. 
Samp required for breakfast. 


W ANTED : A Stove. It must be air-tight, 
and bum one stick of wood per day, and 
be good for cooking. A recent patent preferred. 



O SNABERGS.— A Russian Osnaberg, three 
years old; warranted sound. On bond 
and mortgage, or subject to debenture, with 
Custom-House charges. 


P ISCATAQUA OINTMENT.—The Salt- 
Rheum has been effectually prostrated in 
ray case, under the influence of this medica¬ 
ment. We could show at least (888) eight 
hundred and eighty-eight certificates from 
Bank-Presidents, Cashiers, and Ministers of the 
Gospel, to prove that it has done wonders: 

POSITIVE STATEMENT FROM THE REV. MR. 
JONABT: 

‘Dear Sir: I have been afliicted with this 


complaint, and in fact owe you everything. 
Last month I took it every day, and now I am 
well. Please set me down for a half dozen bot¬ 
tles for my particular friends. I think the mem¬ 
bers of the Baptist Church will like it very 
much. Yours truly, 

4 M. Jonaby.’ 

8ENT1MENT8 OF REV. MR. PKTAWKIN8 ON THB 
SAME. 

‘I have used it for four months, and it ha* 
taken the disorder out of my hands entirely. 

4 P. W. K. Petawkins, 

4 Rahab-Falls.’ 

# *» In addition to the clergy, we might add 
scores of certificates from the laity, 
e. o. d — tf. 


Contents of tfce present Number. 

Art. I. THE STAFF ONWARD ! 

II. POLITICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

III. LETTER FROM MR. OLDBUCK. 

IV. SENTENTIOUS MAXIMS. 

V. A 4 LITTLE TIFF ’ AGAIN. 

VI. POETRY : A WISH. 

VII. EDITORIAL SQUEEMISHNESS. 

VIII. DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

IX. MR. CHINQUAPIN’S LETTER. 

X. OUR ESTRAY CONUNDRUM. 

XI. PARODI, THE COCKATRICE. 

XII. HERR SMASH AGAIN. 

XIII. TREATED LIKE A DOG. 

XIV. A SERENADE INTERRUPTED. 

XV. REVIEW OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 

XVI. DODGE’S DIAREE IN EWROP. 

XVII. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

XVIII. A LETTER: HILL-TOP SCHOOL. 

XIX. ADVERTISEMENTS. 

XX. TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


SNOW. 


Fall thickly on the rose-bush, 

Oh! faintly-falling snow ! 

For she is gone who trained its branch, 
And wooed its bud to blow. 


Cover the well-known pathway, 

Oh, damp, December snow! 

Her step no longer lingers there, 

When stars begin to glow. 

Melt in the rapid river, 

Oh, cold ana cheerless snow! 

She sees no more its sudden wave. 

Nor hears its foaming flow. 

Chill every song-bird’s music, 

Oh, silent, sullen snow! 

I cannot hear her loving voice, 

That lulled me long ago. 

Sleep on the Earth’s broad bosom, 

Oh, weary, winter snow! 

Its fragrant flowers, and blithesome birda 
Should with its loved one go! 

JVVio-Gtwtfe, (Me.,) Dee. 4, 1850. William B. Glasiis. 
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Richard Ednky and the Governor’s Family. A Rus-Urban Tale. By the Author of ‘Mar¬ 
garet, a Tale of the Real and the Ideal,’and ‘Philo, an Evangeliad.’ Boston: Phillips, 

Sampson and Company. 

With not a few faults, this is a most capital book. For the most part, it is fresh, 
vigorous, and healthful; it is generally simple and natural; its domestic scenes are 
drawn to the life; and the reader sees at once that the whole is the result of real 
observation and of true feeling. Its faults are the occasional coinage by the author 
of new, or the unnecessary employment of unused words, and now and then an 
unpleasant crowding (unpleasant, because almost untraceable at the first glance) of 
his composition; the canvas being too full for the reader to enjoy the writer’s pic¬ 
ture in its ‘ entirety.’ The publishers’ title-page does not assume too much for the 
work; for it is ‘a tale, simple and popular, yet cultured and noble, of morals, 
sentiments and life,’ practically treated and pleasantly illustrated; and its hints on 
being good and doing good are such as will commend themselves to the intellect and 
heart of the heedful reader. The scene is laid in the neighborhood of an interior 
town in far-off Maine, upon the borders of one of its broad rivers, and in the midst 
of a vast timber region, the cliaracteristics of which are depicted with great power. 
Leaving for the present the internal narrative of the author’s spiritual career, let us 
exhibit to our readers a portion of wliat he sees passing around him. Observe tins 
picture of a great saw-mill on the bank of a broad rushing river, on a stormy win¬ 
ter-night ; an ‘ extreme night,’ we should judge; for ‘ the man who raised the largest 
cucumbers, and had the most satisfactory children, and drove the prettiest ‘ carry-all,’ 
said his thermometer, at thirty-eight miuutes after seven, stood at five and three 
quarters below zero:’ 

‘There were no loafers about the mill to-night; and no boys skating on the river, with their 
cheerful fires, and the bell-like ringing of their merry voices. The great, doors on the sides of the 
mill, that open on horizontal hinges, and are hoisted by ropes, were dropped. The wind drifted 
freely through the building; and the large, cylindrical, red-hot stoves,seemed to be an invitation 
to it to come in. Nor was it ceremonious, or hardly civil; it crowded about the stoves, and 
seemed determined that nobody else should have a place; and with a selfishness which nothing 
human ever paralleled, as soon as one windy troop got warm, it made way for another, and so 
left no chance at all for the workmen. Green Mill was a large one,—two hundred feet long, and 
fifty wide; and all the saws were running; not that they always ran in winter, but these were 
pressing times. It was one immense hall, where the saws were, mounting to the ridge-pole, and 
broken only by the tie-beams, and the frames in which the saws moved; and all the men might 
be seen, and their varied operations inspected, at a glance. It was a noisy, busy scene. Lamps 
hung on the fender-posts—lamps shaped like a coffee-pot, with a heavy coil of wicking in the 
spout, and producing so large a flame the wind could not blow it out; and the more it was 
attempted to be put down, the brighter it burned. ... On one bed the men were ‘ butting;’ on 
another, ‘hauling up the slip;’ on a third, dividing the logs by cross-cut saws; the creak of files, 
and the clink of iron bars, could be heard. The up-and-down saws sweltered, trembled, gnashed, 
hissed, as they made their way through the huge trunks before them. There was the piteous 
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shriek of the cutting-off saw, and the unearthly rumbling of the wheels in the pit below. The 
rag-wheels patiently ticked, as it wore time-keepers of the wholo concern. The entire build¬ 
ing, ponderous as were its beams and firm its foundation, seemed to throb and reel/ 

The characters who are at work in the mill are described with much felicity. Of 
one the writer says: ‘ He was not deformed, but he seemed to have grown or been 
socketed into himself. His hair grew into his head, his head into his neck, his ueck 
into his shoulders, and his shoulders into his trunk.’ The different characters among 
whom the hero is thrown, in this early stage of his liistoiy, are graphically depicted 
individually, and well discriminated as contrasts. But wc must pass these, content¬ 
ing ourselves with commending them to the reader’s especial attention. We rather 
like Richard at the Methodist evening-meeting at the school-house. It strikes us 
that he ‘got the better’ somewhat of ‘Elder Jabson :’ 

‘One Sunday evening, Richard went to Elder Jabson’s meeting, in a neighboring school-house. 
A hymn was given out, the first stanza of which is as follows: 

' Am I a soldier of the CrosH. 

A follower < f the Lamb. 

And shall I fear to own Hih cause. 

Or blush to speak His name V 

‘The chorister w as gone, but Riciiard, knowing the tune, and loving the words, led off; and 
he threw such life and unction into the singing as never was seen before. A brother spoke in this 
wise: 

“I feel to bless God that I am here. I think I have known the Saviour ; I was brought to 
see my wretched and lost condition, it is now twelve years gone; it was in just such a meeting 
as this I closed with the offers of mercy, and light fell on my mind. But f have backslidden 
since; gay companions and vain amusements drow off my attention; I know I have not borne the 
cross as I should do; I ask your prayers. At the last Reformation, I was enabled to come out 
from the world, and set my face toward Zion anew. You know, brethren, how it has gone with me 
since; the business of this world got the upper hands, and speretual realities were shoved one 
side. I feel to be thankful that my life is spared; and 1 think 1 can say 1 rejoice in this even¬ 
ing.’ 

‘Richard, thereupon, spoke, and said: 

“We will pray for our brother; we will help him to a confirmation of his wishes, and a re¬ 
newal of his assurance But, my friends, is there not a radical defect here ? Are we building on 
the Rock of Ages? Is it possible that the ordinary winds and Roods of life could so easily sub¬ 
vert our foundations? Our temptations and besetments, our hindrances and cares, are as 
nothing compared with those to which tho primitive disciples were subject; yet they endured 
unto the end. If one has pare and deep love to God and to man in his heart, 1 should urge that 
he cannot lose it. What is the world but a grand theatre for Christian usefulness; and how can 
contact with the world deteriorate our virtue, or diminish our zeal ? . . . Our brother has spoken 
of amusements. Recreation, in tho present state of being, is needful os food and clothing. If 
we enter upon sportive scenes with right feelings; if we pursue what is innocent and joyous in 
the spirit of innocency and joyousness; if we derive what advantage is afforded by a free and 
unreserved intercourse with our fellows, we shall be better prepared for tho graver duties and 
severer events of life.’ 

‘The Elder here reminded Richard that this was a religious meeting, and that he should not 
digress into other topics. 

‘Richard replied that it was only of what had a supreme religious bearing that he wished to 
speak, and continued: ‘The trouble seems to be that we get religious feeling without acquiring 
evangelical principle. We amass the hay, wood and stubble of momentary enthusiasm, and 
have not the true fife of God in the soul. We look for sadden changes,, and have no maturity of 
growth. The dew of an evening meeting is speedily exhaled, — the sun of gospel love mounts to 
the perfection of the day.’ ’ 

Richard, who was a ‘ keart-cliristian,’ had little idea of that kind of religion which 
he said was ‘like a saw he had seen, that was reliable while passing through pine 
or bass-wood, but a knotty birch or hemlock discovered its weak points, and con¬ 
demned its brittleness.’ Here ensues a fine picture of the ice going out in spriog 
from one of the great rivers of Maine: 

‘Richard saw the first ice flako over the Dam; then an immense sheet, many rods square 
parting in regular sections, like snow sliding from the roof of a house, came on. Then acres of 
the crystal, so long in suspense, plunged forward, and tho broad expanse of water was full of 
ice—like all the blocks of granite Quincy ever produced or ever will produce, sot suddenly 
afloat. Intermingled with the seething shoal were peeled logs ; trees that had been ravished by 
their roots from the banks; small buildings, which the flood picked off in passing, and the wash 
of all the woods and fields. It would take twonty-four hours for the whole to run by. 

‘Night came on apace, and the people of Woodylin went to bed with some degree of uncertainty 
as to what the morning might disclose, inasmuch as so sudden a rise was not often chronicled. 

In the middle of the night the Church-bells rang, and the people hurried to the River. Some 
said it was flowing back, and, of course, a jam was formed at the Narrows. Lanterns gleamed ; 
anxious voices and hurried steps could be distinguished. The riparians must strip their houses 
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destructibles must be hoisted from the basement of the stores; the Timid Man fled to the rescue 
of his bottles. The Bridge was thronged: beneath it crunched and rumbled the burdened cur¬ 
rent ; upright beams, which the flood bore on its surface, were hurled against it, making its own 
beams creak and tremble. 

‘Up the waters came—up with a rush—up like a race-horse, up the landing-places, and the 
passages between the stores and the end of the streets leading to the River and the Pebbles. 
There was a frightful hiss in the stream, as it swept under the Bridge, and a melancholy roar in 
its fast accumulating waters above, and the darkness of the night was awful. People’s hearts 
swelled as the waters did, and were as dark as the night was. Now the ice was so nigh that it 
struck the bottom of the Bridge, and every man’s heart seemed to be thwacked and going. Some 
ran as if the Bridge was falling; others clenched themselves into silence.’ 

‘The next morning the people turned out to see what had happened, and to mangonize on 
iThat might have happened. The ice still flowed, and the river luxuriated in the calm magnifi¬ 
cence of inundation. The Dam supplied the principal attraction, and hither many came. 

‘ The water passed the crest at a height of fifteen feet greater than its common level, and the 
whole structure seemed to have suddenly mounted so many degrees. The entire volume of 
water had swelled in proportion, and the river seemed like a vast lake that had broke out within 
the precincts of the city. The Dam, a thousand feet long, poured like a Niagara in its teens. At 
its foot was the rabid ‘ boil ’ and terrific undertow ; caverns were hollowed out in the liquid 
rage; smooth arches sported over the exacerbated surface; the spray rose soft and beautiful; 
jets of sparkling crystals spurted from the dark depths beneath; an occasional ice-plateau, like 
the deck of a man-ot-war, was precipitated down the fall, and borne, a shivering, scattered wreck, 
across the field of view. 

‘ To Richard this scene was new, and he sat at the back-door of the Mill looking at it. Water 
is always quickening to the spirit of the beholder, and such water was very quickening.’ 

As a companion-picture to the foregoing, we must afford our readers a passing 
glimpse at a ‘ June Freshet,’ on the same noble, resistless river: 

‘ This flood was both spring-time and harvest for log-drivers, boom-gatherers, and lumber-men 
generally. The gates of the Lake were opened, and vast deposits of logs that had been accumu¬ 
lating on that inwooded realm of ice during the winter were turned into the River. Gangs of 
men were despatched to break up the jams that formed on shoals and rips. Others scorned the 
banks of tributaries, and launched whatever logs they could find into the current. A portion of 
these logs, unlike their predecessor, the ice, were retained above the Dam; yet many thousands 
must attempt that pass, and be hurried across the Harbor, and through the Narrows. Now little 
boats are seen darting out from the shore, sylvan buccaneers in chase of their prey; each manned 
by two men—one to row, the other to strike the picaroon.’ . . . ‘The logs swept over the Dam 
just as the ice had done, and people came to the Saw-mills, and stood on the shores to seethe 
feat, just as they did before. The logs, with the berk bruised off and the ends ‘broomed ’ up, by 
reason of the roughness of their passage; some of them discolored and black, from long exposure 
in the shallows; many of them large, now and then one six feet in diameter, were the monsters 
of this deep. They slode tranquilly and gracefully down the swift, limpid fall. But now their 
danger commenced. They must seethe in the ‘boil’ and be absorbed by the under-tow. De¬ 
scending to the bed of the stream, they rebounded, and leaped into the air. Some, forty feet 
long, and weighing four or five tons, were tossed like candles; the water played with them on 
the ends of its fingers, as a juggler manoeuvres with a broom-stick. They thrashed about as if 
they were the arms of a giant, who was strangling underneath. They would be piled one upon 
another, drawn under the fall, and then spurned into the hideous regions below. Still afloat— 
still struggling to escape. One, that had got away, as it supposes, into dear water, is deliberately 
drawn back; a second one tumbles upon it from above; a third, rising from beneath, forces their 
groaning, aching, battered bodies into fresh catastrophes. In this commotion hundreds are 
engaged at the same moment. In a light mood, you would imagine them whales or porpoises at 
their gambols, or beach-bathers rolling in the surf. They might seem to you instinct with a cer¬ 
tain life, which was to be acted out in that spot. A more terrific suggestion is that of humanity 
arrested in its progress, and Faith, Hope, ana Charity, writhing in the cataract of evil, springing 
to regain a serener surface, and yet at every instant overpowered by a relentless destiny; or of a 
single heart, stricken by calamity, panting, pleading to be free, yet doomed to an irrevocable 
anguish. 

‘ But this did not propose to be a dramatic spectacle of admiration or of terror; it had more 
serious matter in hand!. There was a weak spot in the Dam. So the Man of Mind in the city 
said. He whispered it to newspaper editors; ne wrote information to the Dam Corporation about 
it; he nudged it to the Sawyers and the Log-drivers; he nodded it to himself as he walked past 
the Dam. Some people believed him. It got to the ears of the logs, and they would see if it 
were so. In their submergence, like prisoners in a dungeon, they found out the defect in the 
walls, and matured a plan for breaking through. Certain of the stoutest of them, rearing con- 
certedly their enormous shafts, fell, battering-ram fashion, on the structure that detained them. 
One broke the cross-ties; another dislodged the ballast-stones; several, diving out of sight, un¬ 
earthed the foundations; and, before any one but the Man of Mind saw it, the erection gave 
way—the bulwark of the River fell. These resolute logs did not enter the breach they made, 
"but, having; effected their object, they sailed tauntingly away. In an hour the entire pond was 
drained to the natural level of the stream. One way, it seemed, to get out of difficulty; one way 
for Hopes and Hearts to liberate themselves ; turn, full-butt, on the evil that beleaguers them! 

‘The Man of Mind stood immovable and frowning, and pointed to the spot; and as they ran 
from all quarters to see what had happened, he seemed to have the entire population of the city 
on his finger’s end, and they went just where his finger directed, and believed just what his finger 
indicated; and as he stood, immovable and frowning, everybody was abashed by him, as a man 
of mind, and gave it up that he was a man of mind. 
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‘ But the Mill-owners and the Factory-companies cared nothing for minds; they wanted water. 
Their canal was emptied, and their wheels were silent in the pit. The work-folk were dismissed. 
It would take three weeks or a month to effect repairs.’ 

But the people whose employment failed so suddenly did not grumble. There 
was a vacation for * our people,’ and their indomitableness would be exhibited: ‘ The 
wounds of ‘Young America’ heal quick. A breach in a mill-dam! Fie !—it is 
no more than a bird-track through our incalculable sky! ’ But let us not omit, in 
admiration of our author’s talent, as exhibited in descriptions of nature, the revela¬ 
tions of his internal emotions, as here set forth. The thoughts which follow are 
suggested#)y the death of‘Little Violet,’ one of the loveliest of his personations: 

‘It is, in common language, hard parting. However joyous or certain may be Immortality; 
however undesirable, in any instance, may be the prolongation of this earthly existence; how¬ 
ever certified we are of the solvable condition of our friends —still, it is hard porting. Not the 
immediate prospect of Heaven, not the presence of the Angel of Bliss, can prevent the bitterness 
of emotion. We weep from sympathy, and we weep from sorrow: and sympathy makes the 
sorrow of many one. In a moment, as by electric communication, all hearts coalesce.’ 

‘It is hard parting: the cessation, the giving over, the farew’ell, the last view ; the absence, the 
being gone; nothing for the eye to look upon, or the hand to feel, or the tongue to speak to; 
the withdrawal of the spirit, the burial of the body; the silence, and the lone«omeness. 

‘It is hard parting: the room is bereft, the table is bereft; old clothes apd old utensils are be¬ 
reft; the trees are stripped, the landscape is lonely. There is a ceasing to mlk, when the thought 
is full; a ceasing to think, when the heart is full; a ceasing to inquire aud to communicate; a 
ceasing to gather reminiscences and to revive attachments. The subject is gradually dropped 
from speech, and from letters; dropped from the countenance and the manner; it passes into an 
allusion, it withdraws from the world, it cloisters itself in the eternal sensations of the loving 
soul. 

‘ It is hard parting: but it is not all parting; there is a remaining too. All does not go. 
There are blessed memories and sweet relics still in our hands, still sleeping on our bosoms, still 
sitting by the fireside, still coming in at the door. Beauty, Holiness, Love, are never sick : for 
them is no ftmernl bell. That face visits us in our reveries when we wish to be all alone with it.; 
an ascended face, it shines on our despondency, and smi}«8 on our love; it peoples the solitude 
with a sacred invisibility; it introduces us to the realm of the departed, to converse with 
spirits—to commune with saints. The medium between us and the dead is a purilying one. It 
cleanses the character; we see nothing bad in what •<* gone; there is no remembrauce any more 
of sin; we are ravished by virtues perhaps too late recognized; we adore where we once hardly 
tolerated.’ 

With these extracts, together with other references, which we feel it impossible, 
with the freshness of a long and close perusal upon our spirit, to avoid making else¬ 
where, instead of in this department, we take our ‘ present leave ’ of tins charming 
yet unequal work; commending the live volume cordially, with all its merits and 
defects, to the heads and hearts of our readers, ‘ here and there, and everywhere.’ 


The Memorial. Edited by Mary E. Hewitt. In one volume, 8vo. New-York: G. P, Putnam. 

The Memorial strikes us as the most beautiful gift-book of the present season. 
Better paper, typography, and embellishments, have not been seen in a literary 
souvenir for the fast fifteen or twenty years. And in its literary character it as 
much surpasses all its kindred contemporaries as in its mechanical execution. The 
American public has not been furnished for a long period with such an array of 
contributors as is presented in the volume under notice. Nathaniel Hawthoenb, 
N. P. Willis, R. H. Stoddaed, Bayaed Tayloe, R. B. Kimball, Geoege H. Boxes, 
Bishop Doane, His Lordship the Bishop of Jamaica, Chancellor Walwobth 
G. P. R. James, Esq., the eminent novelist, J. T. Fields, Geoege Lunt, Mrs. Sigoub- 
ney, Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, Mrs. Whitman ; thus including, with others of less merit, 
many of the most brilliant and popular writers of the time, as contributors to its 
literary contents. And when to the merits of the book is added the consideration 
that the profits from its sale are to be devoted to the erection of a monument to the 
late Mrs. Osgood in Mount-Auburn, we are sure nothing farther will be needed to 
insure its general preference as a souvenir, in this season of giving gifts.. 
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Reveries or a Bachelor: or a Book or the Heart. By Ik. Marvel, Author of * Fresh 

Gleanings,’ etc. New-York: Baker and Scribner. 

True feeling, refinement, purity and elegance of style, are the prominent charac¬ 
teristics of this delightful and admirably-executed volume. We have long been 
accustomed to regard the writer of this work as one of the most observant and 
felicitous of all our young modem authors. His letters from Paris and Saratoga, 
published in the 1 Courier and Enquirer ’ daily journal, were remarkable for the 
picture-like directness with which they spoke at once to the eye as welt as to the 
mind of the reader. His strokes were often few and brief, but there was evidence 
of a master-hand in every touch of the pencil. There is a very clever work extant, 

* The Lorgnette] a serial publication, recently brought to a close, with which it is 
shrewdly suspected, and it will ‘ come nigh to be thought so presently/ that Mr. 
Marvel had something to do. Our own faith, at least, in this regard, is fully estab¬ 
lished. The present volume is a collection of floating reveries which drifted across 
the brain of the bachelor-author, as he sat in his lonely room, looking pensively into 
the fire. ‘ They consist/ he says modestly, ‘ of just such whimseys and reflections 
as a great many brother-bachelors are apt to indulge in, but which they are too 
cautious or too prudent to lay before the world.’ We ask attention to the follow¬ 
ing touching passage from the ‘reverie ’ over a wood-fire, with which the book 
opens. The first division is ‘ Smoke, signifying Doubt ;’ the second, ‘ Blaze, signify¬ 
ing Cheerfulness •/ the third, ‘ Allies, signifying Desolation.’ The bachelor is here 
thinking how, if he were blessed with a wife and children, his happiness might 

• pass away in a moment, like a dream of the night.’ It is the death of a child: 

4 And the little one she clasps—frail too—too frail; the boy you had set your hopes and heart 
on. You have watched him growing, ever prettier, ever w inn ing more and more upon your 
soul. The love you bore to him when he first lisped, names — your name and hers—has doubled 
in- strength now that he asks innocently to be taught of this, or that, and promises you by that 
quick curiosity that flashes in his eye, a mind full of intelligence. 

4 And some hair-breadth escape by sea, or flood, that he perhaps may have had—which un¬ 
strung your soul to such tears as you pray God may be spared you again—has endeared the 
little fellow to your heart, a thousand fold. 

# 4 And, now, with his pale sister in the grave, all that love has come away from the mound, 

where worms feast, and centres on the boy. 

4 How you watch the storms lest they harm him! How often you steal to his bed late at night, 
and lay your hand lightly upon the brow, where the curls cluster thick, rising and falling with 
the throbbing temples, and watch, for minutes together, the little lips half parted, and listen — 
your ear close to them — if the breathing be regular and sweet! 

4 But the day comes—the night rather—when you can catch no breathing. 

4 Aye, put your hair away — compose yourself — listen again. 

4 No, there is nothing! 

4 Put your hand now to his brow, — damp indeed—but not with healthful night-sleep; it is not 
your hand, no, do not deceive yourself — it is your loved boy’s forehead that is so cold; and your 
loved boy will never speak to you again—never play again—he is dead! 

4 Oh, the tears — the tears; what blessed things are tears! Never fear now to let them fall on 
his forehead, or his lip, lest you waken him!—Clasp him — clasp him harder—you cannot hurt, 
you cannot waken him 1 Lay him down, gently or not, it is the same; he is stiff; he is stark and 
cold.’ 

Very beautiful and most pathetic is the picture drawn of the feeling of parental 
desolation which follows the death of a beloved child. That sad father 4 has no care 
in all that’s done ’ by others, nor any farther interest in what used to constitute his 
own employments or recreations. By-and-by, however, the wife of that bereaved 
father, the mother of the dead boy ‘ gone before/ begins to ‘ ripen for the grave 

4 That wife, over whom your love broods, is fading. Not beauty fading;—thnt, now that your 
heart is wrapped in her being, would be nothing. 

4 She sees with quick eye your dawning apprehension, and she tries hard to make that step of 
hers elastic. 

4 Your trials and your loves together have centred your affections. They are not now as when 
you were a lone man, wide spread and superficial. They have caught from domestic attachments 
A finer tone and touch. They cannot shoot out tendrils into barren world-soil and suck up thence 
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strengthening nutriment. They have grown under the forcing-gloss of home-roof, they will not 
now bear exposure. 

‘ You do not now look men in the face as if a heart-bond was linking you — as if a community 
of feeling lay between. There is a heart-bond that absorbs all others; there is a community that 
monopolizes your feeling. When the heart lay wide open, before it had grown upon, and closed 
around particular objects, it could take strength and cheer from a hundred connections that now 
seem colder than ice. 

‘And now those particular objects—alas for you!—are failing. 

‘What anxiety pursues you! How you struggle to fancy — there is no danger; how she strug¬ 
gles to persuade you—there is no danger! 

‘How it grates now on your ear—the toil and turmoil of the city I It was music when you 
were alone; it was pleasant even, when from the din you were elaborating comforts for the cher¬ 
ished objects, — when you had such sweet escape as o veiling drew on. 

‘Now it maddens you to see the world careless while you are steeped in care. They hustle you 
in the street; they smile at you across the table; they dow carelessly over the way; they do not 
know what canker is at your heart. 

‘The undertaker comes with his bill for the dead boy’s funeral. He knows your grief; he is 
respectful. You bless him in your soul. You wish the laughing street-goers were all under¬ 
takers. 

‘Your eye follows the physician as he leaves your house: is he wise, you ask yourself; is he 
prudent? is ho the best ? Did he never fail Y— is he never forgetful? 

‘And now the hand that touches yours, is it no thinner— no whiter than yesterday? Sunny 
day9 come when she revives; color comes back; slie breathes freer; she picks flowers; she 
meets you with a smile: hope lives again. 

‘But the next day of storm she is fallen. She cannot talk even; she presses your hand. 

‘You hurry away from business before your time. What matter for clients — who is to reap 
the rewards? What matter for fame—whose eye will it brighten ? What matter for riches— 
whose is the inheritance ? 

‘ You find her propped with pillows; she is looking over a little picture-book bethumbed by 
the dear boy she has lost. She hides it in her chair; she has pity on you. 

— ‘Another day of revival, when the spring sun shines, and flowers open out of doors: she 
leans on your arm, and strolls into the garden where the first birds are singing. Listen to them 
with her;—what memories are in bird-songs! You need not shudder at hertenrs — they are 
tears of Thanksgiving. Press the hand that lies light upon your arm, and you, too, thank God, 
while yet you may! 

‘You are early home —mid-afternoon. Your step is not light; it is heavy, terrible. 

‘They have sent for you. 

‘She is lying down; her eyes half closed; her breathing long and interrupted. 

‘She hears you; her eye opens; you put your hand in hers; yours trembles; — hers does not. 
Her lips move; it is your name. 

‘Be strong,’ she says, ‘ God will help you!’ 

‘She presses harder your hand: — * Adieu!’ 

‘ A long breath—another; —you are alone again. No tears now; poor man! You cannot And 
them! 

— ‘ Again home early. There is a smell of varnish in your house. A coffin is there; they have 
clothed the body in decent grave-clothes, and the undertaker is screwing down the lid, slipping 
round on tip-toe. Does be fear to waken her? 

‘He asks you a simple question about the inscription upon the plnte, rubbing it with his coat 
cuff. You look him straight in the eye; you motion to the door; you dare not speak. 

‘He takes up his hat and glides out stealthful ns a cat. 

‘The man has done his work weU for aU. It is a nice coffin—a very nice coffin! Pass your 
hand over it—how smooth! 

‘Some sprigs of mignonette are lying carelessly in a little gilt-edged saucer. She loved 
mignonette. 

‘ It is a good staunch table the coffin rests on; — it is your table; you are a house-keeper—a 
man of family! 

‘Aye, oY family!—keep down outcry, or the nurse will be in. Look over at the pinched fea¬ 
tures; is this all that is left of her? And where is your heart now? No, don’t thrust your 
nails into your hands, nor mangle your lip, nor grate your teeth together. If you could only 
weep! 

—-‘Another day. The coffin is gone out. The stupid mourners have wept — what idle 
tears! She, with your crushed heart, has gone out! 

‘ Will you have pleasant evenings at your home now ? 

‘Go into your parlor that your prim housekeeper has made comfortable with clean hearth and 
blaze of slicks. 

‘Sit down in your chair; there is another velvet-cushioned one, over against yours—empty. 
You press your fingers on your eye-balls, as if you would press out something that hurt the 
brain; but you cannot. Your head leans upon your hand; your eyes rest upon the flashing 
blaze. 

‘ Ashes always come after blaze. 

‘Go now into the room where she was sick — softly, lest the prim housekeeper come after. 

‘They have put new dimity upon her chair; they have nung new curtains over the bea. 
They have removed from the stand its phials, and silver bell; they have put a little vase of 
flowers in their place; the perfume will not offend the sick sense now. They have half opened 
the window, that the room so long closed may have air. It will not be too cold. 

‘She is not there. 

—‘ Oh, God !—thou who dost temper the wind to the shorn lamb — be kind l 
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4 The embers were dark; I stirred them; there was no sign of life. My dog was asleep. The 
clock in my tenant’s chamber had struck one. 

4 1 dashed a tear or two from my eyes; — how they came there I know not. I half ejaculated a 
prayer of thanks, that such desolation had not yet come nigh me; and a prayer of hope—that it 
might never come. 

4 In a half hour more, I was sleeping soundly. My reverie was ended.’ 

Our friend Dempster, the distinguished Scottish vocalist, would hesitate long before 
giving any song after ‘ The May Queen/ at his concerts, although there were many 
remaining in his repertoire that would win him ample applause. In like manner, 
with abundant and varied wealth of melody, the true ‘ melody of the heart/ before 
us, in this volume, we close our extracts here; that we may leave the voice of 
sadness from the ‘ house of mourning ’ with our readers, as one who, retiring from the 
service of a great cathedral, leaves in the vaulted arches behind him, and yet feels 
within him, sounds, 

-‘ling’ring and wandering on, 

As loth to die.’ 


The Pathways and Abiding-Places of our Lord: Illustrated in the Journal of a Tour through 
the Land of Promise. By J. M. Wainwright, D.D. New-York: D. Appleton and Com¬ 
pany. 

Dr. Wainwright, with the aid of his liberal and enterprising publishers, is doing 
good service to the public by the issue of illustrated religious works, of the highest 
order of internal and external merit One can always predicate of the works of 
the accomplished divine whose volume is now before us, that they will be written 
in pure English and with irreproachable taste. We mentioned in a late number the 
publication, by the Messrs. Appletons, of an elegantly-illustrated volume, ‘ Our 
Saviour , with Prophets and Apostles / containing eighteen highly-finished steel 
engravings, with descriptions by several eminent American divines, the whole under 
the editorial supervision of Dr. Wainwright ; and we have now to welcome a work of 
even greater beauty of pictorial illustration, and of the highest religious and literaiy 
interest. The engravings are in the first style of the art of celature, after paintings 
by W. H. Bartlett, the distinguished English artist. They are eighteen in num¬ 
ber, and embrace all the most prominent scenes in the land of our Saviour’s history; 
consisting of views of the Mount of Olives and Jerusalem; the Garden of Geth- 
semane; Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; Field of Bethany; Arch in the Via Dolo¬ 
rosa; the River Jordan; Bethlehem; Shrine of the Nativity; Inclosure of the 
Temple and Pool of Hezekiah, Jerusalem; Mount Gerizim and the Yale of Nab- 
lous; Jacob’s Well; the Hill of Samaria; Plain of Esdraelon; Nazareth; Mount 
Tabor; Nain; and the Lake of Tiberias. In visiting the Holy Land, our author 
‘ went to see, to feel, and to believe; yielding to doubt only when compelled by 
common sense and his measure of information/ To him no description was unat¬ 
tractive of that land, 

4 Over whose acres walked those blessed feet. 

Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross.’ 

Reading every thing in relation to Palestine, and marking every thing, as he trav¬ 
elled or sojourned, with a keenly-observant eye, we are not surprised to find our 
author’s book so full of minute information and natural, spontaneous reflection. As 
we perused the volume, there arose toi mind the picture drawn by the venerable 
Syrian, as recorded in a conversation with ‘ Fausta/ in the 4 Palmyra Letters / writ¬ 
ten for this Magazine. His father, he said, a native of Syria like himself, attained 
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to an extreme old age. He visited the towns and cities of Judea where Jesus had 
done his marvellous works. He wandered a pilgrim over the hills and plains of 
Galilee; he sat in the synagogue at Nazareth; he dwelt in Capernaum ; he mused 
by the shore of the Galilean lake; he haunted the ruins of Jerusalem, and sought 
out the place where the Saviour of Men had passed the last hours of his life; and 
night after night he wept and prayed upon the Mount of Olives. Then, even as 
now, ‘the whole land, in all its length and breadth, was but one vast monument to 
the truth of Christianity.’ These evidences, collateral and immediate, are confirmed 
in the present work. But we are trespassing upon our available space; and must 
conclude our notice of this elegantly-executed and superbly-illustrated volume, by 
recommending it to that liberal patronage which its great merits will well repay. 


The Manhattaner in New-Orleans ; or Phases of Crescent City Life. By A. Oakby Hall. 

New-York: J. S. Rbdfield. 

Mr. Hall has given us in the above a sight at and into the citiy of New-Orleans, 
which he appropriately calls the ‘ Calcutta of America,’ through the medium of a 
series of piquant sketches, each separate and distinct from the other, forming so 
many pictures, painted with a free touch and most artistic ‘ handling.’ The style is 
racy and sparkling, yet concise; no part drags for a moment; the interest never 
subsides; and the reader is carried along from one subject to another with increas¬ 
ing pleasure. The author has caught the true method of attracting and holding the 
attention; for he interests as much by the manner in which he describes, as by the 
matter itself We find a delightful absence (if we can make a positive enjoyment 
of what is not) of those long disquisitions, tiresome speculations, and interminable 
arguments, with which your hack-writer of travels and sojourns is apt to lard his 
writings. What the reader wants is a daguerreotype of every thing which comes 
within the author’s observation; not an elaborate essay—not a chapter out of the 
Edinburgh Encyclopaedia; and it is here that Mr. Hall has happily succeeded. To 
us his subject is a very attractive one. New-Orleans—would that we could see 
it!—seems to be the only city in the United States that possesses a particle of 
romantic interest We are not, we confess, so much attracted by its vast commer¬ 
cial importance, its wonderful position, its glorious prospects, as by the strange con¬ 
trasts presented in and around the town. This way, wandering a few steps, and a 
stranger from old Castile would swear he stood in a street of one of his own native 
cities. Turn to the right, and advance a few streets, and you are in the Pays Latin 
of Paris. One more turn, and the veritable down-easter shall find himself at home 
away in Maine. Spanish and French, Yankee and Mexican, Creole and Portuguese ; 
black, yellow and swarth, are all represented in this strange town. It is this which 
has always created for the ‘ Crescent City ’ an extraordinary interest in our eyes; 
and this interest Mr. Hall has decidedly increased by his capital book. We have 
but one fault to find with it, and it is a serious one. The work is too short by half. 
The author should have given us four hundred pages instead of two hundred. Will 
he not take a friendly hint, and let us have another ? —and if so, when ? Natural, 
easy writers are too rare a commodity in these days of affectation and pretension, 
(when mere pertinacity and the art of printing and ‘ puffing’ make minnows at least 
once to seem like Tritons,) not to be appreciated when they do make their advent, 
and vindicate their claims to a fair and honorable literary repute. 
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‘My Eyes ! ’—We have had a presentation; a token of 
approbation of our ‘course’ and position by our ‘constit¬ 
uents.’ We have begun now to realize what it is to be a 
magistrate in the ‘Republic of Letters.’ But listen, 
that you may hear: On the twenty-seventh day of 
November, ‘last past,’ about the middle of the day, 
we were sitting omnes solus in the sanctum, with feet 
elevated upon the table, and elbows poised upon the 
arms of our great chair, with cravat loose, the win¬ 
dows open, and the mild air, as it were of May, melting 
upon our forehead, (in spite of the calendar and coal- 
dealers,) and we must confess, with eyelids drooping 
somewhat more than lively thinking required. In fact, 
we felt more like receiving honors than earning them, 
and somewhat indifferent to both. ‘ All of a sudden’ 
we were startled by the sound of a multitude of footsteps upon the stairs. We 
thought of the fugitive-slave law, and glancing hastily at the mirror opposite, were 
relieved to find that the face which it reflected was growing decidedly paler each 
moment, while our hair was slowly rising, ‘like forks upon the fretful quillco- 
pine ! ’ We looked at the lock, but the door was already seized by a powerful hand, 
and fluttered like a frightened bird as it flew open. Wonder succeeded to fear. A 
very elegant youth entered, attired in a white linen tunic, falling to the knee, over 
which was thrown a mantle, tliat reached to the feet, and seemed made of soft blu¬ 
ish wool. In one hand was held a spear, and in the other a shield, "with the dying 
head of Medusa upon it. Upon one side advanced a stalwart, swarthy man, clad 
in yellowish-brown pantaloons, green vest, and a claret-colored cut-a-way coat; a 
heavy gold chain glistened round his neck, heavy rings encumbered his fingers, and 
an immense daguerreotype of himself, set in gold, shone like a breast-plate upon the 
broad folds of his shirt-bosom, while in his hand he held a shining hat, with the brim 
straight all around, and his hair was pressed close to his cheeks, glistening with fresh 
unguent. On the other side, followed up a boy,‘nattily’ dressed, in modem Parisian 
style, bearing in his hand a small square box, which he carried with great care by a 
ring in the top. Behind these pressed on a multitude of well-dressed persons, whom 
we had frequently met in Broadway on Sundays, but nowhere else, nor at any other 
time. We at once guessed that the stalwart man was the ‘open sesame’ of the 
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party, but farther than this, fancy could suggest no freak so wild as this seemed. 
We tried to laugh, but we only snickered: the throat would not say ‘ Amen! ’ We 
began to feel ‘ queer,’ and our quickened blood to tingle to the remotest extremities. 
The party, consisting of some fifty persons, gradually filed into the sanctum, and 
took their places around the room, as if they expected to witness sentence passed 
on a criminal. Hot a word was spoken; not a countenance changed; all was still 
and solemn, save the suppressed shuffle of feet getting ‘into position.’ Gradually the 
room grew darker and darker, until at length little more was distinguishable than the 
imposing figure in the blue mantle, and the boy holding the box. Suddenly there 
ensued a low, hollow, whistling sound, as if all the audience had, by a concerted 
movement, inhaled their united breaths at the sarqe moment An instant’s silence 
followed, when we distinctly heard a suppressed cry, l Tu whit!—tu whoo!' At 
this the figure in the blue mantle moved forward, so as to face the writer hereof, 
and handing the spear and shield to the stalwart man, drew from a fold of his tunic 
a scroll. This was opened and glanced at, the eyes of the figure meanwhile assum¬ 
ing an unnatural brightness, which illuminated the sanctum with a faint light. The 
scroll, rolled up, was held in the right hand, in an oratorical attitude, while these 
words were spoken: 

‘Respected Sir : I have summoned these people to witness my purpose and act. Though 
they never read the Knickerbocker, they have now seen fho man who does read it. I have 
travelled far to present you with a token of unbounded admiration. Venerable man ! you have 
come down to us from a former generation. Heaven has bounteously lengthened out your life, 
that you might behold this joyous dry.’ (At the mention of this last word we heard a llercely 
muttered repetition of the cry 4 Tu whit l—tu whoo / ’) 4 1 need not sr.y, Sir, that I spenk of you in 
a Pickwickian, or rather, if it be not tautology, in an editorial sense ; for Sir, despite your great 
merits, you can scarcely claim to be the 4 Old Knick.’ That, Sir, would be an infernal mistake. 
Most of your brethren of the press havo rivalled in brevity of existence the i ephtmeroi i of whom 
my friend Strabo has written. Some have assumed more shapes than cqjisin Proteus, the son 
of my uncle Neptune. It would be invidious to mention names, and 1 shall barely allude to one 
who has rung all the changes which the animal kingdom (and more) have furnished, from the 
‘Behemoth’to the Cock. I could havo forgiven all but the last. Even when lie pitched into 
Bootes, near the Great Bear, and ‘brought out Arcturus,’ 1 stood aloof; and when he blew his 
penny 4 Whistle,’ I chewed olive-leaves, and smothering my contempt, 4 kept the peace hut his 
desecration of the name of a bird sacred to me, has opened my eyes to the necessity of reestab¬ 
lishing my dominion in this metropolis, and restoring my birds to their wonted worship and 
‘ancient solitary reign.’ To your hands, Sir, as fiduciary of mankind, I intrust the charge. 
Ganymede, present! ’ 

At this, the boy touched a spring in the bottom of the box he held; the sides and 
top fell down, and formed a block, upon which stood, in solemn majesty, a kingly 
looking Owl, with ears erect and blazing eyes. A universal and tumultuous shout 
now pervaded the room. The bird stood unmoved ; and when the deafening uproar 
had subsided, the speaker proceeded: 

‘Take this worthy bird into thy editorial confidence; grapple him with ‘hooks of steel ’ to thy 
‘heart of hearts.’ .Keep his wise countenance alway a ‘ bright and shining light’before thee; 
let him be thy Mentor, ‘philosopher and guide.’ Let him preside over the Text, hut not the 
‘Editor’s Table * of thy Magazine. The former is not unfrcquently ‘grave ; ’ the other often 
‘gay, lively and severe.’ My mission is ended. That thy Magazine may continue to be worthy 
of the countenance of my favorite bird, is the ’- 

Here the speaker was interrupted by repeated shouts from the by-standers, and 
we lost the last word just as we should probably have learned the name of that 
eloquent persoa We felt it incumbent upon us to express our thanks, if not our 
sentiments. We arose with trembling limbs; a cold shudder ran over us, what time 
we spoke thus: ‘Mortal, or Immortal! vouchsafe to—to—pardon the feeble ex- 
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prea8ion of tlie overwhelming torrent of gratitude which submerges the heart of 
‘Old Knick !’ We would fain convey our appreciation of the distinguished hon¬ 
or’- As we were hesitating to bring out a sesquipedalian word, the stalwart 

man reached forward the butt-end of the spear which he held, when again there rose 
the cry, ‘ Tu whit!—tu whoo !’ Then, as Coleridge says, we ‘dropped down into 
a swound.’ How long we remained in this ‘ abnormal state ’ we know not. When 
we returned to consciousness, it was quite dark; the room was empty; our friends 
had vanished; and the noblest Owl we ever saw, with long, tapering velvet ears 
erect, stood perched upon the top of our book-case. ‘ He stands there still, and long 
shall stand!’ We shall often consult him, and shall confirm our opinions by his 
superior wisdom, and the ‘ deep insight ’ he has into ‘ things,’ literary and other. 
Turn to his portrait, drawn to and from the life, by the eminent Darley. Ob¬ 
serve the keen irish of his eye! What he sees, he sees! 


^InmDcrsatj) -festival of Saint Nicholas. 

Again it becomes our pleasant duty, as the official 
organ of the Saint Nicholas Society, to record the 
sayings and doings at the anniversary festival of the 
patron Saint of Manhattan, which was celebrated 
scion les regies, on Friday, the sixth of December, 1850. 
This year the Stewards, obeying the impulse of the 
times, were obliged to move still higher ‘up town;' 
and the festival was arranged in Niblo’s magnificent 
new saloon. Toward five o’clock the members be¬ 
gan to assemble, and the Secretary read the minutes 
of the annual meeting in November, at which the following gentlemen were elected 
officers: 



JAMES DE PEYSTER 

Hamilton Fish, 

Ogden Hoffman, 

James H. Kip, 

John W. Francis, M. D., 
William H. Johnson, 
Charles R. Swords, 
Richard E- Mount, Jr. 


OGDEN, President. 

First Vice-President. 
Second Vice-President. 
Third Vice-President. 
Fourth Vice-President. 
Treasurer. 

Secretary. 

Assistant Secretary. 


MAN A 

Samuel Jones, 

Wm. I. Van Wagenen, 

John W. Livingston, 

Aaron B. Hays, 

Charles King, 

Sylvester L. H. Ward, 

Rev. Thomas E. Vermilye, D. D., 
Rev William L. Johnson, D. D., 
John C. Cheksman, M. D., 

J. Kearny Rodgers, M. D., 
William H. Hobart, M. D., 
John G. Adams, M. D., 


EES . 

James R. Manley, M. D. 
Jacob Anthony, 
Frederic De Peyster, 
James I. Roosevelt, 
Cornelius Oakley, 
Ambrose C. Kingsland. 

Chaplains. 

Consulting Physicians. 
Physicians. 


STEWARDS. 


James W. Beekman, 
Elias G, Drake, 
Henry A. Heiser, 


John Romeyn Brodhead, 
Nicholas Low, 

James Breath, 

John J. Cisco. 
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The ceremony of installation was then performed by Mr. John D. Van Beuren, 
who explained to the newly-elected officers all their duties and functions, with a grace 
and tact which won the applause of the company. This time-honored form being 
completed, the members of the Society, acccompanied by their invited guests, in all 
about one hundred and fifty in number, then proceeded to the splendid dining-hall, 
on entering which they were saluted by Dodworth’s band playing the ‘ Wilhelm us,’ 
one of the patriotic airs of the Fatherland. At the back of the President’s chair 
was a large picture of New-Amsterdam, representing our city as it appeared two 
centuries ago. This novel feature attracted much attention during the evening. 

The President of the Society, Mr. De Peyster Ogden, took the chair, supported 
on the right and left by the chief officers of the various ‘Sister Societies’ of Saint 
Nicholas, and by other distinguished invited guests. Behind the President’s table 
stood the sable servitors of the Society, arrayed in their ancient Dutch costumes. 
The cross-tables were presided over, respectively, by Mr. Ogden Hoffman and 
Doctor Francis, Vice-Presidents; and by Mr. John D. Van Beuren and Mr. Pierre 
M. Irving, former Stewards, and Mr. James W. Beekman, one of the Stewards en 
function. Grace was pronounced by one of the Chaplains, the Rev. Dr. Vermilye. 
After a due discussion of a very liberal bill of fare, in which the choicest dishes of 
the Fatherland figured conspicuously, the ancient Weathercock of Saint Nicholas 
was placed before the President ; who, assuming the venerable cocked-hat of his 
office, briefly addressed the company, and then commenced the regular toasts: 

1. Our Patron Saint Nicholas : The idol of our early affections: he shall receive the 
homage of our maturer years. Music: ‘ Mynheer Van Donck? 

2. The President op the United States. Music: 4 President's March? 

3. The Governor op the State op New-York. Music: 4 Governor's March? 

4. The Army and Navy. Music : 4 The Star-Spangled Banner? 

5. The Fatherland : which taught us that the foundations of a free government are Con¬ 
cord, Toleration, Industry, and Integrity. Music: 4 De Volkslicde? 

^ 6. Eendracht maakt Magt : 4 Unity is Strengththe patriotic motto of the Dutch Re¬ 

public, that glorious model for the American Confederation. The noble example of the Fa¬ 
therland bids us all pledge ourselves that our own Union must and Bhall be preserved. Music: 

4 Bad Columbia ,’ and 4 Yankee Doodle? 

7. Our City : In the cosmopolitan spirit of old Amsterdam, she welcomes all who here ga¬ 
ther around their hearth-stone of home. Music : 4 Home , Sweet Home? 

8. Our Sister Societies : The Patron Saint of Manhattan salutes the representatives of 
his younger brethren, and renews to them the assurance of his ‘distinguished consideration.’ 
Music: 4 We are a band of Brothers? 

9. The Daughters op Manhattan: Their ‘woman’s rights’ are thrones in our hearts. 
Music: 4 Here's a health to all good Lasses? 

The toast to ‘ The Army and Navy ’ was appropriately acknowledged by Brig¬ 
adier-General Henry Whiting, U. S. A., who gave as a sentiment: ‘The mingled 
races of our country: like the mingled colors in our flag, which give grace and va¬ 
riety to its folds, without impairing the strength of its texture.’ The salutation of 
the ‘Patron Saint of Manhattan’ was replied to by the Presidents of three of 
* Our Sister Societies.’ Each of these gentlemen prefaced his toast with a brief 
and appropriate speech. Dr. Beales, the President of the St. George’s Society, 
gave: ‘ England, Holland, and America: May Peace, and Good-will, and Good-fel¬ 
lowship, be among them till the end of time.’ Mr. Irwin, President of the Saint 
Andrew’s Society, gave : ‘The early records of New-Amsterdam: May the prin¬ 
ciples they unfold ever characterize the citizens of New-York.’ Mr. Moses H. 
Grinnell, President of the New-England Society, gave: ‘ St Nicholas and St. 
Jonathan : co-saints and co-sovereigns; too closely allied in feeling and sentiment 
to fear a consolidated government’ 

A letter from Mr. William Miles, President of the Saint David’s Society, 
was read, regretting his unavoidable absence, and offering as a sentiment: ‘ The 
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Memory of David 0. Colden, the late President of St. David’s Society. He was 
chosen by the sons of St. David from among the sons of St. Nicholas as their 
President, for uniting in his person the Knickerbocker and the Briton. Hospitable, 
noble, and generous, he inherited the virtues of both, without a vice to sully either. 
May his memory ever be cherished, and his virtues imitated, by the members of both 
Societies.’ The President then read letters from several distinguished invited guests* 
among whom were ex-President Van Buren, Sir Henry Bulwer, H. B. M. Envoy 
Extraordinary, Mr. Testa, the Dutch Charg6 d’Affaires, and Mr. George Bancroft, 
late United States’ Minister to Great-Britain, expressing their ‘regrets’ that they 
were unable to partake of Saint Nicholas’s hospitality. 

Mr. John Van Buren, being called out by the company, made a humorous speech; 
and in turn called upon Mr. John D. Van Beuren, who replied to the unexpected 
summons with his usual ability. l The Orator of the Society ,’ called up Mr. 
William Betts, who concluded some interesting remarks by offering as a toast: 
‘ Our National Flag: May the bands of the Old Thirteen bind us all together in 
indissoluble Brotherhood.’ ‘ The Clergy: Like the chanticleer of St. Nicholas, 
they are awake to the first dawn of civil and religious liberty,’ was eloquently and 
effectively acknowledged by the Rev. Dr. Vermilye. ‘ The Press: with it is woven 
the Webb of our existence and strength,’ was responded to by Mr. James 
Watson Webb, in a very felicitous speech, which he concluded by proposing: 
‘ Columbia College: The Alma-Mater of sound Republican principles, under the 
government of a King.’ This toast was very handsomely acknowledged by Presi¬ 
dent King, who offered as a sentiment: ‘West Point.’ Major Fraser, of the 
United States’ Army, responded to this toast at some length, and offered as his 
sentiment: 

‘ Eternal, ever-growing, soul-subduing charity, 

Enduring all, hoping, forgiving all; 

Instead of law, fulfilling every law. 

Entirely blest, because man’s welfare is its aim. n 

The two Vice-Presidents of the Society at the table, Mr. Ogden Hoffman and 
Doctor Francis, responded to the loud calls made upon them, in very brilliant and 
witty speeches, of which we regret no reports have been obtained. * The Stewards' 
acknowledged the compliment paid them by the company, through Senator James 
W. Beekman, who had been requested by his colleagues to answer in their name. 
The President, just before leaving the chair, remarked, that while their own ora¬ 
tor, Mr. Betts, was addressing the Saint Nicholas Society, a few evenings ago, 
another of their members, now at the table, was addressing the New-York Historical 
Society, on ‘ The Butch in the Netherlands , and the Butch in New-Netherlands 
He therefore proposed the health of Mr. John Romeyn Brodhead. Mr. Brod- 
head briefly acknowledged the compliment; and, referring to the large picture of 
New-Amsterdam over the President’s chair, offered as a sentiment: ‘ The enterpris¬ 
ing Dutchmen who first pitched their tents upon our Battery, whence the com¬ 
merce of the world may now be watched from shady walks.’ 

The President here left the chair, in which he was succeeded by Mr. Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Hoffman. Several capital volunteer toasts followed; but the only one pre¬ 
served was the following, by Mr. Anthony J. Bleecker : 

‘Old Manhattan’s sons, 

Old Manhattan’s daughters! 

Firm as old Manhattan’s Bank, 

And purer than its waters.’ 

The company began to disperse, as the ‘small hours’ approached; but a few 
choice spirits remained behind, doing honor to the long Gonda pipes, which had 
been liberally furnished for the occasion. 
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Mr. Borer’s Play of ‘The Betrothal.’ —Few things in these ‘latterdays’ have 
given us more enjoyment than witnessing the performance of Mr. G. H. Borer’s new 
play of ‘ The Betrothal ’ at the Broadway Theatre. We regard it as one of the most 
signal triumphs yet attained by an American in dramatic literature, and not excelled 
by any modem English writer. It revives the recollection of the creations of Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, and Ford ; and we have a right to congratulate ourselves and 
the public that we have such an artist on American soil; one whose mind overflows 
' with rare fancies—a dramatist who is truly a poet. No modem play with which 
we are acquainted abounds "with so many * gems of poesy,’ sparkling incidents, and 
genuine wit, as ‘ The Betrothal.’ The story itself is simple. Constanza, a young 
girl, sole daughter of a noble house, whose chief is reduced to poverty, influenced by 
a cold-hearted mother, and by unselfish and ardent affection for her parents, becomes 
the ‘Betrothed’ of a rich, but sordid, soulless, despicable, venomous creature, called 
Marsio, a man deformed in body, repulsive in every attribute of mind and heart; a 
very fiend, who yet holds the fortunes of her family in his grasp, but who is willing 
with his gold to prop the falling house, if Constanza shall consent to be his. This 
is settled; and then the daughter becomes enamored of a Count Juranio, who (as 
it should be) adores her. Still she will not yield to her love for the young noble¬ 
man, but holds to the contract, determining to save her father from disgrace mid 
ruin. Marsio is informed of her love for the Count; plots to poison him; but in 
the end, owing to an ingenious scheme of Salvitori, aided by Fillipa and Pulti, 
two clever characters who manage the under-plot, the villainy of Marsio is exposed; 
he himself is caught in his own toils; and Constanza marries Juranio. 

We have treasured up several admirable passages in our memory, but must con 
tent ourselves with the following. It is Juranio who speaks here: 

4 Ah ! dear Salvitori, 

’Tis but a vain attempt to reason down 

Our smallest feeling. The mind’s snow may lie 

A dreary winter on the torpid heart, 

Yet never kill it. Slack the rigor once, 

And like a violet, that leans its cheek 
In mockery against some melting drift, 

Up springs the heart, more fruitful for its rest.’ 

This little tale told by Constanza is a perfect poem in itself. She is speaking of 

Juranio: 

* It chanced a beggar’s child — 

A pretty boy — one of those nimble imps 
That live by miraclo ’twixt horses’ feet, 

And under carriage wheels, became entangled 
In the unusual press, shrieked out for help, 

Then suddenly stilled for very fear. 

The whole crowd held its breath, and one great heart 
Beat through it all. Now there arose a cry: 

Yet while the silly people did but scream, 

Boon from his charger leaped the Cavalier, 

Bashed in the throng, and ere I cried 4 God bless him! ’ 

The boy was laughing in bis mother’s arms! 

’Twas a great scene. The Duke stretched out his hand, 

And, glorious in his dimmed and miry suit, 1 
The hero mounted lightly on his horse. 

Some nobles laughed; some sneered ; some looked askance; 

But all the people raised a mighty shout, 

And the great sun, bursting a heavy cloud, 

Shone round Juranio like a halo I ’ 

And again she thus apostrophizes: 

4 Fit season for my visit! It was mom 
When first I met him ; every leaf and flower 
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Looked up and opened to increasing day; 

Nature spread wide her arras in liberal joy, 

Yielding her flushing bosom to the sun. 

Even as a tardy flower my heart unclosed 
To revel in his presence; even as 
Rejoicing nature, my whole quickening frame 
Glowed into new existence. While the sun 
Plunges in haste behind yon western clouds, 

To course dun Night around his broad domain, 

The leaves and flowers may weep themselves to rest, 

Nature may cross her placid arms in sleep, 

And dream of mom beneath the merry stars; 

But ah! to me there is no tearful rest, 

No quiet sleep, no dream of happiness, 

No star of comfort. In the middle heaven, 

Yet veiled and ominous, burns my sun of love, 

Never to set again.’ 

We can give but one more extract. 4 Thus, then, Juranio 

‘ Lady, from that small spring, the human heart, 

Arise a thousand swelling impulses, 

Each one a mystery to the sober brain: 

’Twere vain to ask, why we do thus and thus, 

Why crush that good intent and rear this wrong, 

While the poor reason that would fain inquire, 

Is impotent to rule. ’Twas such an impulse 
Drove me to what I did; which being done, 

I forge no false excuse, but simply beg 
Your gentlest censure.’ 

Of the adaptation of 4 The Betrothal ’ to the stage, it is enough to say that it has 
been tried, and a successful verdict returned for it. On this head the critic’s occu¬ 
pation is gone. 4 The proof of the pudding is in the eatingthe trial is the token; 
and this it has had before crowded audiences, in our own and our sister city of Phila¬ 
delphia, night after night and week after week, with an unflagging interest, which 
has stamped it as a successful stage-piece. We learn that Mr. Boker is engaged 
upon another comedy. We hope so, certainly. Let us have it—the sooner the 
better. 


An Unpublished Satire: by R. H. Stoddard. —Here is a sparkling passage 
from an unpublished satire by our friend and correspondent, Mr. R. H. Stoddard, 
a young and gifted poet, who will not be a great while in making himself honorably 
known to all lovers of true inspiration: 

‘ Oh ! what is man, with all his pride and power ? 

A poor dependent on the varying hour. 

What sorrows mar, what clouds of evil dim 
This younger brother of the Seraphim ! 

Burning with heat, or freezing with the cold, 

The prey of ills, diseases manifold; 

A shifting wind, a fall of summer rain, 

Racks his weak body with a world of pain; 

And when the smiling elements are kind, 

He wrecks himself and desecrates his mind. 

The slave of passions viler than the brute’s, 

Devoid of his restraining attributes, 

Worm-like he grovels out his little day, 

For worms to riot in his coffined clay! 

Empires have risen and swayed the suffering earth, 

And died to give succeeding empires birth; 

Nations have passed away without a trace, 

Forgotten sires of a forgotten race; 

Wars have been fought where blood was shed like rain, 

And thousands perished — as they will again; 

And Arts and Sciences, which lead like clues 
Through Nature’s labyrinthine avenues, 

Have been detected, lost again, and found, 

By moderns groping over ancient ground: 

And Man has changed with every changing ray, 

To be the same chamelion to day J ’ J 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. —We have lain many and many a 
night, or in the morning watches, and listened to the ‘ toot! toot! toot! ’ of the 
stage-driver’s horn in the country, now faint in the distance, now winding, with the 
vehicle it heralded, down the long hill, and anon swelling loud and clear on the 
cold wintry air; and frequently mingled with the sharp cracking of a whip; the 
rattling of wheels over the frozen ground; the sudden suspension of noise; the 
dashing down of mail-bags upon the pavement before the post-office; the snorting 
of steeds; the whipping of the Jehu’s hands around his body, and the voices of 
querulous, discontented night-passengers, half-roused from their half-slumbers, some 
laughing sarcastically, but more grumbling, and all 1 out of sorts,’ and so forth; so 
that (to leave reminiscence) when we encountered the following sketch of a country 
stage-driver, we recognized a man whom we had met before a thousand times, 
and whose night and day character we had studied with interest, if not instruction. 
We condense somewhat from the portrait given us by ‘ Richard Edney 

‘Winkle knew every body, and every thing; and every body and thing knew Winkle. He 
knew all the girls, and the school-children, and the old men, and the young men; and bowed to 
them all as he rode by, and they bowed to him. For forty miles he knew where every body 
lived, and who every body was that lived any where. He knew the tall white house on the hill, 
and the large house, with pillars in front, among the trees, and the little black house over in the 
field; and there was always somebody standing by all the houses, to whom he bowed. Some¬ 
times he bowed to the well-sweep that happened to move in the wind; sometimes to a dog that 
sat on the door-steps. How many smiling favors he got from the girls, who, alter dinner, and 
after dressing for the afternoon, sat by the open front windows! how many from the children 
that swarmed about the school-houses! In fact, every body smiled and bowed when he passed; 
black and hard-favored men; muggy and obstinate men; coarse and awkward men. Every day 
he had a sort of President’s tour. Then, he pointed out thetree where a man hung himself, and 
the woods where a bear was shot, and the barn that was struck by lightning, and the stream 
where a man was drowned. His good-nature was unbounded. Ho did errands for every body: 
he ran a sort of express to the city; an express, too, from one neighborhood to another. He 
knew every place in Woodylin, and could execute any order, from getting iron-castings to pur¬ 
chasing gimp, and matching paper-hangings, and delivering billet-doux. He ran express be¬ 
tween Hearts. Nothing pleased him better than to have a love-case in hand between two 
persons on different parts of his route: there was such a carrying of little notes and little remem- 
ber-me’s, and little nods and signs; and then he could drop a big bundle of tenderness in a single 
look, as he passed the sweet-heart, hanging out the washing of a Monday morning. Then of the 
widow’s son whom he carried to the city some five years before, and who had boon all this time 
at sea, he got the first intelligence; and as he walked his horses up a long hill, and the mother 
sat rocking and knitting by the road-side, he told her that her boy had been spoken off the Cape 
of Good Hope, or that his ship had been reported from Rio. When any body was sick along the 
road he bore the daily intelligence to friends, who stood at their doors waitiug for it: by what 
divination it was communicated nobody could tell, but the effect was instantaneous; so, by an 
invisible, and as it were omnipotent hand, he dropped smiles and tears, joy and sorrow, wher¬ 
ever ho went; and his own heart was so much in it all, none could help loving him. Beside, 
he gave little gratuitous rides; he let the boys hang on behind; and in the winter he would take 
up half a dozen school-children with their mistress, and help them through snow-drifts. Then 
he carried the mail, which is itself a small universe in a leather bag; here sweet spring to some 
bleak and ice-bound soul; at the next turn a black thunder-storm on some tranquil household ; 
a Leyden jar on wheels, giving every body a shock as it passes, making some laugh and others 
scream. Winkle carried this, and it was as if Winkle himself was it; and some people, not¬ 
withstanding they loved him so, hardly dare see him, or have him open his mouth: they did n’t 
know what had happened, or what might happen. In addition, he brought people home; and 
as he drove on, he got the first sight of the old roof and chimneys; he got the first sight of the 
rose-bushes and the lilacs in the yard; he saw, too, from the quietness about the house, that a 
surprise was on hand; he knew perfectly well that the daughter whom he was bringing was not 
expected—that she meant to surprise the old folks. He did not hurry his horses; he did not 
make any sign. He landed the young lady at the gate, and was taking off the baggage, when he 
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heard a scream in the door. He had expected it all, and looked so sober, as he pulled at the 
strap, with one foot on the wheel, and his back bent to the ground. ‘Winkle!’ cried the 
mother; ‘ why didn’t you tell us Susan was coming ? You have almost killed me! ’ Winkle 
loved to kill people so. 

‘There is magic in the calling of a stage-driver. Every body knows and aspires to know the 
stage-driver; every body is known by, and is proud to be known by, the stage-driver. The little 
boys remember it a month, if the stage-driver speaks to them. There is a particular satisfaction 
to be able to distinguish, among drivers, and say, it was Winkle, or it was Nason, or it was 
Mitchell. The stage-driver is prince of a peculiar realm; and that realm consists of the yellow 
coach he drives, and the high seat he occupies, and his four mettlesome horses, and forty miles of 
country road, and the heart of several principal roads, not to speak of ten thousand little matters 
of interest and pleasure, business and profit, news and gossip, with which he is connected. 
Hence, he, like a prince, is held in reverence by the populace. Of all the people on the earth, 
he is the one who rolls by in a gilded coach; he is the one who sweeps it high and dry over the 
world; he is the one who rides through his immense estate with the most lordly and consequen¬ 
tial air, and all the rest of 113 seem to be but poor tenants and gaping boors. It is something to 
speak to a stage-driver; it is a great thing to be able to joke with him. It is a sign of a great 
man to be recognised by the stage-driver. To be perchance known by one who knows no body, 
is nothing. To be known, to be pointed out, to have your name whispered in a by-stander’s ear, 
by one who knows every body, affects you. The stage-driver differs from a steam-boat captain, 
in that the latter is not seen to be so immediately connected with his craft as the former. We 
meet the captain at the breakfast-table: he is no body; he is no more than we ; we can eat as 
well as he can. But who dare touch the stage-driver’s ribbons ? Who dare swing his whip ? 
How rapidly and securely he drives down one hill and up the next, and that with fifteen passen¬ 
gers and half a ton of luggage! Then how majestically he rounds to, at the door of Ihe Tavern! 
What delicate pomp in the movement of the four handsome horses! In what style the cloud of 
dust, that has served as an out-rider all the way, passes off when the coach stops! How the vil¬ 
lagers— the blacksmith, the shoe-maker, the thoughtful politician, and the boozy loafers, that fill 
the stoop—grin and stare, and make their criticism 1 How he flings the reins and the tired 
horses to the stable-boy, who presently returns with a splendid relay! How he accepts these 
from the boy with that sort of air with which a king might be supposed to take his crown from 
the hands of a valet! There are his gloves, withal; he always wears gloves, as much as a Sara¬ 
toga fine lady, and would no sooner touch any thing without gloves than such a lady would a glass 
of congress-water. • • • Moreover, his punctuality has something preternatural in it: in the 
coldest weather, in the severest storm, in fogs, in sleet, in hail, in lightning, in mud, when no body 
else is abroad, the stage-driver appears, rounding the corner, just as regular and just as quiet as 
the old clock in the kitchen.’ 

Boys in the country 1 country boys in the city! isn’t that a true portrait? "We 
should like to hear any ‘ignorant ramus’ say ‘No’ to this query, and still pretend 
to have ever lived in the country, or to be a ‘judge of painting ! ’ . • • Here is a 
laughable instance of ‘A Man short of Bible : ’ ‘ A reverend gentleman, while visiting a 
parishioner, had occasion in the course of conversation to refer to the Bible, and on ask¬ 
ing for the article, the master of the house ran to bring it, and came back with two 
leaves of the book in his hand. ‘ I declare,’ says he, ‘ this is all we ’ve got in the house; 
I’d no idee we were so near out !’ . • • What a miserable cynic of an old bachelor 
it must have been who wrote the ensuing description of marriage ! He ‘ ought to be 
ashamed of himself:’ ‘Look at the great mass of marriages that take place over the 
whole world; what poor, contemptible affairs they are! A few soft looks, a walk, 
a dance, a squeeze of the hand, a popping of the question, a purchasing of a certain 
number of yards of white satin, a ring, a minister, a stage or two in a hired carriage, 
a night in a country inn, and the whole matter is over. For five or six weeks two 
sheepish-looking persons are seen dangling on each other’s arms, looking at water¬ 
falls, or making morning calls, and guzzling wine and cakes ; then every thing falls 
into the most monotonous routine; the wife sits on one side of the hearth, the hus¬ 
band on the other, and little quarrels, little pleasures, little cares, and little children 
gradually gather round them. This is what ninety-nine out of one hundred find to be 
the delights of matrimony.’ W e read this a moment ago in the sanctum to a young lady 
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of eighteen, with large, bright eyes, red and dewy lips, a matchless figure—as Geof¬ 
frey Crayon writes, just ‘bursting from her bod dice’—and she says she thinks it 
‘ atrocious/ and the man who wrote it a ‘ very great fool! ’ If the writer could have 
seen our fair friend when she said this, we believe that that would have been his 
opinion also. • • . We can scarcely expect the reader to feel what tee felt when we 
first perused the inclosed unpremeditated poetical notelet to the Editor hereof, from 
an old and tried friend. Reminiscences which go back to the pleasant days of boy¬ 
hood ; which are mingled with no remembered regrets, no revisions of early attach¬ 
ment, no disingenuous motive, and no ungenerous act —‘these are they’ which 
perhaps make the lines that ensue rather individual than general: nevertheless, we 
cannot help thinking that the true feeling, the graceful ease^ and perfect simplicity 
which are their characteristics, will commend them to a wide and cordial accept¬ 


ance: 

Oh ! let us cling to childhood yet, 

Whatever changes may be met, 

Nor, till life’s latest euu has set, 

Let us one early friend forgot I 

While walking up the street to-day, 

I saw a friend across the way; 

A friend with whom I used to play, 

When life was in its month of May. 

Before I’d crossed, he saw me too, 

And stopped to get a nearer view: 

‘ Ho! Bob ! ’ said 1, ‘ How do you do ?’ 

Said he, ‘ Why, Jons I can that be you ? ’ 

We had not met for many years, 

And joy moved both almost to tears ; 

We quickly spoke of our compeers, 

And talked of life, its hopes and fears : 

The varied scenes through which we’d pass’d, 
Thejcares by which we’d been harassed, 

The places where our lots were cast, 

And friends we’d cherished to the last: 

Recalled our play-mates each by name, 
Recounted every boyish game, 

The parts we acted in the same, 

Ere we had dreamed of wealth or fame: 


The old brown school-house, built of wood, 
The pretty grove in which it stood. 

The pleasant fields for many a rood, 

Through which we strolled whene’er we could: 

The little brook across the road, 

The little lake to which it flowed, 

The little boat we often rowed, 

Till hands were chafed and faces glowed: 

The old elm-tree above the spring, 

Whose branches held our mammoth-swing, 

In which our voices used to ring 
More merrily than birds that sing: 

All these, and many others too, 

Were brought to our delighted view, 

And made the hours seem far too few, 

When we were forced to bid adieu: 

And turn from these delicious dreams, 

To life’s disturbed and noisy streams. 

Where nothing proves just what it seems, 

But every hour with treachery teems. 

Oh! we will cling to childhood yet, 

Whatever changes may be met; 

Nor, till life’s sun is fully set, 

Will we one early friend forget! John. 


Yes, old-time friend! let us cling to the memories of boyhood! In these bleak 
wintry days, when ‘ the rain rains cold/ or 

-‘SNow-showers, far and near, 

Drift without echo to the whitening ground; ’ 

when the elements have become our enemies, let us remember those, the warmth of 
whose true hearts no storms of life can cool, no winter’s cold can chill! . . . ‘ Pos¬ 
sibly our sage western judges suffer unjust reproach at times/ writes one who 
knows, ‘ from the conduct of some among them; but having lived in their midst, 
I can bear witness to the truth of the following circumstances: A farmer resid¬ 
ing in this region had remarked, during the sittings of the circuit-court, a part of 
his corn-field to be beaten down in a regular track of ten or twelve paces in length, 
as if by the ranging of some animal to and fro. Anxious to detect the cause, he 
ensconced himself one day among the thick leaves, and observed, about the hour 
of adjournment, one of the judges cautiously approaching the spot. Arrived at 
the path, he commenced pacing it gravely up and down, with knit brow and air 
of cogitation, and at length, drawing a small chip from his pocket, he spat on 
one side of it, balanced it an instant on his finger, flipped it up in the air, and 
watching its descent intently, exclaimed as it fell: ‘ Wet for defendant— dry> 
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for plaintiff;’ then stooping down: ‘Plaintiff has it!’ The farmer avoided all 
* litigation from that moment 1’ ... There is something equally beautiful and 
touching in the following passages from letters written by English emigrants in 
Australia to friends in England; and rightly pondered, they embody a fruitful les¬ 
son : * I am sorry,’ writes one, ‘ that I did not call on-,’ naming some neighbor; 

‘ we have had words, but now I’m gone, perhaps for ever, I should like to have 

shaken hands with him.’ ‘ Tell-,’ writes another, ‘ that I hope he don’t think 

I bear malice for what passed between us, because I did not call to see him before 
I went. True enough I had so many to call on, and they lived out of the way, but 
it seems to me now I would go many a mile to look in upon him.’ Yes, absence 
like death, is veiy endearing : it will recall the tender watchfulness of your parents, 
the love and fellowship % of your brothers and sisters ; it will recall your short-comings 
toward them; your undutifulness, your waywardness, your wilful actions, nay, even 
your hasty words and unjust thoughts.’ - . . ‘ Forest Flowers of the West ’ is 
the pretty title of a volume of poems by Anna S. Rickey, a name of which we 
had not before heard, but which mil soon, we think, become familiar to the public. 
She writes with ease and grace, has a keen eye for the beautiful in nature, deep 
feeling, and a fine ear for melody of versification. A portrait of the young poet¬ 
ess, a calm, intellectual face, fronts the title-page, which is itself embellished with 
a handsome vignette. Messrs. Lindsay and Blakiston, Philadelphia, whose issues are 
remarkable for their typographical neatness, are the publishers. . . . For the first 

time in many years, we w r ere compelled, by indispensable and unpostponable avoca¬ 
tions, to deny ourselves the pleasure of being present at the late anniversary festival 
of the beloved patron and protector of all true Knickerbockers —good old benevo¬ 
lent Saint Nicholas. We are enabled, however, to present, from a competent pen, a 
description of the proceedings on this always joyous occasion. There is one omis¬ 
sion, how T ever, which we are desired, by a friend who had the happiness to be pres¬ 
ent, to supply. The spirits of the company, both animal and vegetable, we are 
informed, were unimpeachable. Among the instructive and witty speeches delivered 
on the occasion, no allusion is made, in the report to which we have adverted, to 
the eloquent remarks of the tourist, Mr. Robert Dodge, whose ‘Diary in Europe’ 
was so cordially commended by an enthusiastic correspondent in our last ‘ issoo.’ 
Mr. Dodge, as we learn, did indeed shine preeminent. In answer to a compliment¬ 
ary toast, prefaced by a few graceful remarks, by Ogden Hoffman, Esq., Mr. Dodge 
arose and engaged the listening attention of the company for upward of two hours. 
We regret to learn that the continuous thread of Mr. Dodge’s discourse was fre¬ 
quently broken by the incessant opening and closing of doors, and that he was at 
last obliged to discontinue the narration of his travels through Belgium and Holland. 
The similarity of the moral and physical condition of this latter country was the 
chief theme of Mr. Dodge’s remarks. Upon taking liis seat, the distinguished gen¬ 
tleman shortly afterward again rose, in answer to the toast to ‘John Timon,’ 
wherein he alluded to the literary gentlemen whose names had been connected with 
the authorship of ‘ The Lorgnette ‘ As to myself,’ said Mr. Dodge, frankly, * I sags 
nothing to no body: I neither admit nor deny.’ It here became very difficult for 
many to hear Mr. Dodge, in consequence of the interruption caused by the doors. 
He was requested to stand upon a chair, with which request he immediately com¬ 
plied ; his English aspect towering aloft, ‘ like the herald Mercury, new lighted on 
a heaven-kissing hilL’ From this proud elevation Mr. Dodge soon indignantly 
descended to give his personal attention to the doors at the extremity of the hall, 
which he closed in person; exclaiming on his return, with natural emotion, ‘ Are 
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not these waiters our servants?’ Mr. Dodge acquainted his audience with the 
merits of his personal friend Tupper, (which he pronounced Tuppy,) and related the 
story of his first interview with that proverbial philosopher, by which means his 
works were earlier introduced to the American people. Mr. Dodge was unable, 
owing to the exhaustion resulting from his prolonged address, to explain ‘what 
Tupper said,’ upon his visit, to the great disappointment of his hearers, who de¬ 
parted from the hall at a late hour, repeating, sotto voce or vociferously, the inter¬ 
rogatory, ‘ What did Tupper say V We are well pleased to learn that Mr. Dodge 
intends, at the proper time,, to inform the public ‘ what Tupper actually did say,’ 
through the columns of the ‘ Literary World ’ booksellers’ weekly journal We 
cannot but express the great gratification which our Society enjoyed in the presence 
of Mr. Dodge. We trust that we may hear more of him. We are requested to 
state, that for the rare entertainment afforded the Society, the members and guests 
were not indebted to the Stewards. Reluctant as we are to do so, having been*of 
their number, and knowing their high responsibilities, we feel that this reproach is 
justly to be laid at their doors. . . . 1 Parker's Journal' is the plain name of a 
new weekly candidate for the favor of the literary reading public. It is very neat¬ 
ly executed; and when we opened its quarto pages, our ancient favorite, the old 
‘ Nod- York Mirror' was before us. Our old friend General Morris, with his neat¬ 
est of weeklies, seemed here at work, instead of devoting all his energies to the 
‘ Home Journal ,’ with a success, we are glad to learn, kindred with his old pros¬ 
perity. But to come back to Parker’s. There is evidence of talent in its columns, 
but we trust the critical acumen of its editor is not to be deduced from his belief 
that Puffer Hopkins ‘deserves a niche beside the author of ‘Rasselas’ and the 
‘Vicar of Wakefield!’ Is there any body, always saving (‘salt won’t save him,’ 
besides, he hasn't any in his ‘attick’) and excepting ‘Puffer’ himself, who can 
swallow that? ... We have spoken elsewhere of the humor and love of fun 
of our correspondent Saxe. He sets forth, very characteristically, in one of his 
clever off-hand poems, the ‘comic miseries’ of being * A Funny Man.' We rather 
suspect there must be some personal experience in the sketch, so graphic is it, and 
so natural withal: 

‘My dear young friend, whose smiling wit 
Sets all the room ablaze, 

Don’t think yourself ‘ a happy dog,’ 

For all your merry ways; 

But learn to wear a sober phiz, 

Be stupid if you can, 

It is such a very serious thing 
To be a funny man ! 

‘ You ’re at an evening party, with 
A group of pleasant folks; 

You venture quietly to crack 
The least of little jokes; 

A lady does n’t catch the point, 

And begs you to explain: 

Alas! for one who drops a jest, 

And takes it up again! 

It is our private opinion that a merely ‘ funny man ’ is one of the biggest bores in 
all the land of Boredom. Wit and humor, united to general discernment, plain com¬ 
mon sense, a love of the beautiful, and warm sensibility, these constitute the true 
‘ man of wit’ Of such was Sydney Smith and Hood, and of such, preeminently, 
in these ‘latter days,’ is Dickens. . . . Mr. Thomas Johnson, an officer of 
the Susquehanna division of the New-York and Erie rail-road, whose sudden and 
untimely death was mentioned in our last number, leaves behind him five children, 
instead of one child, as we erroneously stated A widow, with five helpless children 


4 You ’re talking deep philosophy 
With very special force, 

To edify a clergyman 
With suitable discourse; 

You think you’ve got him—when he calls 
A friend across the way. 

And begs you ’ll say that funny thing 
You said the other day! 

1 You drop a pretty jeu-de-mot 
Into a neighbor’s ears, 

Who likes to give you credit for 
The clever things he hears; 

And so he hawks your jest about, 

The old, authentic one, 

Just breaking off the point of it, 

And leaving out the pun! ’ 
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must needs attract the practical sympathy of the successful and popular company 
in whose service a faithful husband and fond father lost his life. The directors of 
the company are men of liberal sympathies, and no doubt will, with their President, 

‘ remember the widow and the fatherless in their affliction. ’ . . . George P. Put¬ 
nam, the distinguished bibliopolist, and Mr. Samuel Hueston, at the office of the 
Knickerbocker, have issued a very handsome little illustrated volume, bearing the 
title of ‘ Salander and the Dragon .’ It is one of the most interesting allegorical 
stories we have encountered for many a year. It is from the pen of Rev. F. W. 
Shelton, of Huntington, Long-Island, a man of true genius, and an accomplished 
scholar. No one who loves as we do ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ can fail to admire this 
little book. The reader, as the story advances, will become as deeply interested in 
Salander of Tungland, Mr. Goodman, of Gudneibrud, Mr. Guidnaim, the Lord of 
0onscienza, etc., as with Christian, Faithful, Mercy, or Giant Despair. The style 
is admirably simple and direct; and the several scenes are depicted with a most ar¬ 
tistic pencil; but over and above all, the important lesson conveyed is of the highest 
order of moral inculcation. If you know of any one, reader, who is in the habit of 
slandering his neighbor, perhaps his friend — for such things have been—buy a copy 
of ‘ Salander, ’ and make him a present of it. The engravings are excellent. Salan¬ 
der, the principal hero, is not a ‘ handsome critter,’ as the Yankee said, when asked 
his opinion of the first alligator he ever saw, * but there’s a good deal of openness 
when he smiles! ’ His is literally the ‘ smile ’ of an alligator. The volant animal 
which Salander bestrides is quite in keeping with his rider. He is not beautiful, 
but he looks as if he could ‘make his mile in ‘two forty’ easy!’ ... Do you 
know that there are some people who can never say a plain thing in a plain way ? 
They must mince and mouth, and adopt the ‘ high-faluting ’ style in every thing they 
do or speak. Of such was the old maid whom Ollapod encountered on a canal 
packet-boat. * Did you ever see Niagara Falls ? ’ said a lady-passenger to her. ‘ No, 
I never met them, but I ’ve heard them highly spoken of V As a cataract, merely, 
their reputation was ‘ good. ’ * Is n’t that the ridge-road, where that ‘ stage ’ is going ? ’ 
asked another passenger of the same benign ‘ maiden-lady, ’ pointing to a coach on 
an adjacent turnpike. ‘ Oh, no; oh, bless me, no; oh, that were the ridge-road which 
they had stricken upon the hill, o’er which the driver had just riz as we come past! ’ 
A friend mentioned to us a moment ago a similar specimen of affectation and 
pseudo-sentiment in a medical student, sojourning at that time in the beautiful ‘ City 
of Elms.* He was spending an evening at the house of some young ladies, in the 
* zummer-time, ’ when one or two perambulating, amatory cats, in a neighboring 
yard, set up an awful catterwauling. The student, anxious to ‘ improve the occa¬ 
sion, ’ interrupted the conversation, which seemed to have been suddenly enhanced 
rather than lessened by the feline music, pensively, and with a manner replete with 
benevolent meaning, remarked: ‘ Those strains, which are so discordant and dis¬ 
agreeable to our ears, may perhaps, to the quadrupeds themselves, be the expres¬ 
sion of the sweetest endearment! ’ And it may be so, but they Ve an odd way of 
showing it—the quarrelsome, spitting, hissing ‘crittersl’ . . . Our friend 
Putnam, an excellent writer as well as publisher of good books, has just put forth a 
volume entitled ‘ The Worlds Progress. * It is a dictionary of dates, with tabular 
views of general history, and an historical chart. It is precisely what the author in¬ 
tended it to be: a convenient and portable volume for reference, not overburthened 
with details, but indicating to the intelligent reader all the great landmarks of history, 
in their order of succession, and showing also what is going on at the same time in 
■different countries. The book is in itself a library; the * essential oil,’ we may say, 
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of a whole cabinet of encyclopaedias; evincing patient research and enormous in¬ 
dustry. Our author-publisher has just issued Cooper’s noble work, ‘ The Path¬ 
finder,’ so ably noticed by the late Henry Brevoort in these pages, and ‘ Fadette, 
a Domestic Story,’ translated from the French by Matilda M. Hays. The latter 
has been kept from our critical eyes by the ‘ Ladies Knick., ’ big and little, who 
pronounce it a most interesting work, with an excellent moral . . . Fourteen 
years ago, one then well known to every reader of the Knickerbocker, wrote as 
follows, in opening ‘Number Seven ’ of his papers entitled ‘ Ollapodiana: ’ 

‘ Glorious Bellini ! I have been listening, for many pleasant evenings past, to the sweet cre¬ 
ations of that composer’s mind. How sad that he died so young! Only twenty-eight when the 
shroud was wrapped around his bosom, and his tuneless ear laid beneath the coffin-lid ! But the 
harmonies he conceived will linger in holy sweetness while taste shall last; and many an unborn 
enthusiast will yet live to bless his name. How touching and beautiful are the tender sentences 
that drop in melody from the lips of Count Rodolpho, in La Somnambvla! With what a divine 
diapason do the following words, and the chorus that accompanies them, fall on the ear! They 
are the by-gone thoughts of one who has long been absent from his youthful home, on again 
finding himself amidst the well-known scenes of his dear native village. Filled with melancholy 
rapture at the sight of that which he has gained, and troubled with recollections of what he has 
lost, he exclaims: 

'Scenes of Beauty! full well I know ye — 

Many moments of joy I owe ye ; 

Of pleasures banished. 

Of days long vanished : 

Oh ! roy breast is filled with pain. 

Finding objects, that still remain. 

While those days come not again !' 

‘I know not how it is — but that last line, os sung by Mr. Brough, haunts my ear continually. 
Reader, if you are now old, you have once been young; if young, you know what I mean, when 
1 speak of that Golden Age, our early days. Time, as we pass onward to that outer gate which 
swings open into eternity, may give us many enjoyments; but they are satisfaction merely; 
tame, passive satisfaction. Troubles fall upon us like* a brutum fulmen ; incidents that would stir 
the young heart to sympathy and sorrow, occur to the middle-aged without notice or distress.’ 

Well do we remember the ‘ Count Rodolpho ’ to whom Ollapod here alludes, 
and his first appearance at the old Park Theatre. In the hush of the scene,’ when 
he came down toward the foot-lights, and turned round to survey the mimic land¬ 
scape, the brook, the mountain, ‘ the mill there,’ he won all suffrages by his tall manly 
form, expressive face, and the grace and natural abandon of his manner; and when 
he poured forth the song quoted above,, he drew down the house in one prolonged 
burst of applause. And thus night after night, here and in other cities of the Union, 
did he win kindred suffrages. Mr. Brough has been living in our midst since his 
retirement from the stage, devoted, as agent, to the business of a foreign house, of 
high respectability. But he has not been forgotten; and we are glad to learn that 
matters are in train to give him a Complimentary Benefit at Niblo’s, in the course 
of a few weeks. ‘ Troops of friends,’ for the vocalist and the man, with whom so 
many pleasant memories are associated, will fill the house from pit to dome. ‘ May 
we be there to see! ’ . . . ‘I was watching a moment ago,’ said a fun-loving friend, 
whom we encountered in Broadway, near Barclay-street, as we were going down to 
the ‘orifice’ this morning, ‘a fellow sitting at the glowing fire of the bar-room of 
the Astor-House. He bowed to two gentlemen, who were taking a ‘ ’leven-o’clock ’ 
bitter at the bar, and who had observed that he was regarding them wistfully; 
when one of them said, * Won’t you join us, Sir ? What is your drink, Sir ? We are 
taking a wine-bitter: won’t you unite with us in something , Sir?’ The Jeremy 
Diddler arose instanter, walked to the bar, and said to his entertainers, (and ‘ enter¬ 
tained,’) ‘with a smirk so peculiar,’ said our friend, ‘that I shall never forget it: 

‘Well, gentlemen, I never was good at makin’ excuses —never; it’s about the 
hardest thing I do. I will take something with you, gen’lemen, if you insist l * 

They didn’t—but he did.’ . . . Readers! — you who have known us, and 
have tested the character of our opinions through long years, in these pages, listen 
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to our estimate of what is briefly, but we hope not the less forcibly, expressed be¬ 
low. Our ‘ halidome * upon your verdict in favor of our judgment in the ensuing 
instances, when you shall have had the proofs which we have had. This then is 
our advice: Buy ‘ Evenings at Donaldson!s Manor ; ’ buy it, because it is a work even 
more beautiful in its internal excellence than in its external elegance. Its engrav¬ 
ings, to be sure, are of the first order, from paintings by artists of the highest emi¬ 
nence ; its printing and paper are faultless; but it is the fair author of ‘ Charms and 
Counter-charms, ’ ‘ To Seem and to Be, ’ and other equally popular works, who fur¬ 
nishes the ‘ matter to be considered.* The name of Maria J. Mackintosh renders 
wholly unnecessary any farther comment. Buy 8, G. Goodrich's Poems , just pub¬ 
lished in an exceedingly handsome volume by Putnam ; buy it, because the profuse 
illustrations are of the most exquisite character, and the poetry is genial, natural, 
simple, and good. Buy ‘ Vala, a Mythological Tale t ’ by Parke Godwin, issued by 
the same publisher: buy it, because the story is full of pleasant interest, and is 
most beautifully illustrated. Buy Putnam’s * Illustrated Dolph Heyliger, ’ contain¬ 
ing Irving’s inimitable story, with the large etchings by Ehninger, which are brim 
full of talent. This young artist is becoming the Retsch of America. Buy also 
Grace Greenwood's Poems , for they are good, and the ‘ History of Her Pets' which 
is better. Buy all of these, and you will not regret it. ... ‘ Not long since,’ 
writes an old friend and correspondent, ‘ as I was returning from Buffalo, I was 
amused, while the cars made a momentary stop, at a demonstration made by a 
crazy man, on his 'fray to the State Lunatic Asylum, at Utica. He was standing 
on the track, in front of the £ iron horse:’ * You think you are something 1 ’ he said, 
looking wildly at the locomotive, and assuming a boxing attitude; ‘ but look o’ 
here: I can whip you! I’ve flogged the fiery bulls of Bashan, and broken their 
horns off 1 Say! — do n’t you stand there, whistling and smoking, like a blackguard 

in a bar-room; jest jump to me, and I'll take the conceit out of you, you d-d 

old cooking-stove on wheels!' . . . Looking around,,as we came in to-night, 
upon the annual Christmas-greens, in all tasteful forms, with which the hand of 
Affection annually decorates the sanctum, we met ‘ The Cross,’ graceful in shape, 
and entwined with rosaries of red berries. Far back in memory we went instanta¬ 
neously, and heard, for the first time as it were, in the little churcfi of our ‘ boy¬ 
hood’s home,’ this first verse of a hymn fall from the eloquent lips of the^ Rev 
Derrick C. Lansing : 

4 When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 

All earthly gain I count but dross, 

And pour contempt on all my pride I* 

How many are the cells of memory!—how countless the things that are treas¬ 
ured there! — and how strangely they rise to the mind, amid one’s daily cares and 
avocations! We shall know more of this mystery hereafter. . . . We look upon 
Mr. Longworth of Cincinnati as a man to be honored for his proverbial liberality and 
his broad and general public spirit. We never saw him, nor, of all our friends, do we 
know of any who have ever mentioned to us that they had seen him; but we honor 
him for his well-known love of art and his patronage of artists; for the perseverance, 
unchecked by difficulties, with which he has labored to introduce into our country 
the cultivation of products supposed to be confined in their growth to foreign lands; 
and for the wise forecast which enables him to see in the distance, and prompts 
him to be prepared to meet and overcome at hand, the objections of croakers and 
the opposition of the interested. The successful culture of various grapes, and the 
manufacture of superior native wines from them, will hereafter make the name of 
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Longworth one to be mentioned with pride by his countrymen; as will that of 
Junius Smith, now assiduously laboring for, and patiently awaiting, at the South, 
the fruition of his hopes in regard to the culture of Tea in his oum, his native coun¬ 
try. Already, with the aid of Fournier, who is thoroughly ‘grounded’ in the 
manufacture of the best fomented wines abroad, Mr. Longworth has sent out a few 
samples of a wine, which we hesitate not to say cannot be, and has not been, ex¬ 
ceeded in this market. For fruitiness; for delicacy and richness of taste ; for that 
quality ‘ which cheers but not inebriates; ’ for that flavor which regales the palate 
after the wine has passed the ‘ throat and the oesophagus,’ commend us to 1 Long- 
worth! s Sparkling Catawba! It seems to us * outside barbarians,’ at this distance, 
something to live in Cincinnati to be accessible to it. One has only a single wish, 
either in the enjoyment or the remembrance of it; and that is, that he had been 
blessed with the neck of a crane, that he might have prolonged the taste of so deli¬ 
rious a beverage. ... At a pleasant reunion of the members of a metropolitan 
club, the other evening, we remarked in the centre of the supper-table that 
classical dish, a Boar's Head. It was admirably cured and served, and its 
effect was very imposing. It was a present from a gentleman of rare and quaint 
tastes; and its excellence, as an ‘article of consumption,’ was fully indicated 
during the course of the evening. . . . A dear little bright-eyed girl, of some 
five years, who has been lying upon the fur rug before the sanctum fire, sud¬ 
denly pauses in her disjointed, innocent chat; says ‘ Little Blinkey has come to 
town,’ and that her eyes are heavy; creeps up to the paternal knee, and half 
asleep, repeats, very touchingly to us, we must say, and certainly in the most musi¬ 
cal of all ‘ still small voices,’ these lines, which a loving elder sister has taught her: 


‘Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 

Bless thy little lumb tonight; 

Through the darkness be Thou near me, 
Watch my sleep till morning light. 


‘ All this day Thy hand hath led me, 

And I thank Tiiee for Tiiy care; 

Tnou hast clothed me, warmed and fed me — 
Listen to my evening prayer.’ 


The prayer itself dies upon her lips, in almost indistinct, sleepy murmurs; only, 
when Kitty, who has come for her, is taking her away to the nursery, she says, 
half awakened: 

. . . 1 take me, when I die, to Heaven, 

Happy there with Thee to dwell! * 

Since little Jose went up stairs, we’ve been thinking of this, and because it in¬ 
terested us, we thought we would jot it down. . . There are certain ‘ Humors of an 
Election ’ that are worth watching by a lover of the burlesque. ‘ I challenge that 
man’s vote! ’ said a fellow with ‘ building materials in his hat,’ at an up-town poll last 
month. The person challenged lived in a princely mansion in the middle of an entire 
square, which contained the original soil and the original trees of Manhattan Island. 
‘Look o’ here,’ said the challenger, ‘ what street do you live in ?—what’s the num¬ 
ber of your house?—on which side of the street is it?’ ‘There is no number on 
my house, and it is on neither side of the street’ ‘ I thought so! Don’t know which 
side o’ the street you live, and hain’t got no number onto your door! You can go 
home to your house, if you can find it; you can’t vote the Tig-whicket, nor no 
other ticket at this poll! ’ The challenger was walked out by the officers in attend¬ 
ance, and the last we saw of him, he was looking up under the hat of a friend, his 
body at a reeling angle forward, and trying to persuade him to go to a drinking 
shop near by, and get a ‘ scottle of Botch ale ! ’ Speaking of challenging votes, a 
friend has just mentioned to us a clever anecdote of a trick served upon a chal¬ 
lenger by an English Quaker, several years ago, before the city was divided into 
numerous election districts. ‘ I challenge that man’s vote; he is not a naturalized 
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citizen,’ said a rough-spoken individual to the quiet Friend in questioa ‘Thee 
must know that I am, I think.’ ‘If you are a citizen, where’s your papers? We 
want your papers ,’ interposed the challenger. ‘ They are at my residence.’ ‘ Well, 
you ’ 11 have to bring ’em ’fore you can vote here.’ The old gentleman went home 
for his papers, but when he returned, the polls were closed. The next year party- 
spirit ran very high, and the elections were bitterly contested; and again the Eng¬ 
lish Friend was challenged as before, by the same person, and for the same alleged 
cause. * Now thee does n't want me to go back this year to my house for my papers, 
does thee ? Thee knows I came only a little too late with my papers last year. 
Does thee require me to bring them again ?’ ‘ To be sure I do,’ replied the chal¬ 
lenger: ‘you can’t vote till you show your papers.’ ‘Well,’ said the Quaker, with 
a faint smile on his face, ‘ I thought that perhaps thee might insist upon seeing them, 
and so I brought them with me this time! ’ They were ‘ all correct, ’ his vote was 
deposited, and as he turned round to go out, he said to the discomfited challenger, 
‘ Farewell, friend; thee had better luck last year!’ . . . Nothing can exceed 
the freedom, naturalness and beauty of Mr. Charles Martin’s Crayon Portraits 
of Children. Our metropolitan readers, who shall examine them at his rooms, at 
the Union Place Hotel, will find our former commendation of Mr. Martin’s genius 
to be well deserved. . . . ‘There is an endearing tenderness,’says Washington 

Irving, ‘ in the love of a mother for her son, that transcends all other affections of the 
heart.’ We have just heard a touching illustration of the fact, that the love of a son 
for his mother may also transcend and swallow up all other affections, at a moment, too, 
when he might well be pardoned for remembering only his own great trials. Some two 
years ago, a young man, belonging to Philadelphia, was returning by rail-road to that 
city from the town of Reading, Pennsylvania. By an accident which happened to the 
train as it was approaching town, and while he was standing upon the platform, he was 
thrown off, and fell partly under the wheels of the succeeding car; and his right ami, 
‘ marrow, bones and all,’ was crushed to a jelly, and dropped uselessly at his side. 
This however was fortunately his only injury. He was a young man of determined 
nerve, and of the noblest spirit. He uttered no complaint—not even a groan. 
When the train arrived at the depot, a carriage was immediately called, when, at¬ 
tended by his friend, he said to the coachman, ‘ Drive at once to Dr. M ——’s in 
Walnut-street.’ ‘ Had n’t you better go immediately home ? ’ asked his friend. ‘ No,’ 
said he, * I don’t want them to know any thing about me until it is all over.’ ‘ Our 
hero,’ for he was a hero, was deaf to all the counter-remonstrances of his friend, and 
they drove rapidly to the house of the eminent surgeon alluded to. They were 
shown into the parlor, and the doctor was summoned. After an examination, * Well, 
my dear fellow,’ said the surgeon, for he was well acquainted with his patient, ‘ you 
know, I suppose, what must be done?’ ‘I do,’ he replied; ‘ and it is for the purpose 
of having it done that I am here.’ ‘ My surgical-table,’ said the doctor, ‘ is below.’ 
‘ Can it not be done without that ?’ asked the sufferer. ‘I cannot be tied—I cannot 
be held. Amputate my arm here , doctor,’ he continued, holding out his dangling 
limb over the back of the sofa. ‘ Do it here. Doctor; I shall not flinch; I shall not 
interfere with your operations.’ The limb was bared; two attendants, medical stu¬ 
dents in the house, were summoned; the arm was taken off above the elbow, while 
the patient sat as he had requested, uttering no groan, nor speaking a single word, 
while the operation was being performed. The dressings were applied; and, at¬ 
tended by his friend, the patient had reached the door, on his way to his own 
house, which was very near by, when he turned round to the surgeon, and said: 
‘ Doctor, I should like to look at my arm once more: pray let me see it.’ The sur- 
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geon raised the mangled limb: the patient glanced at the bloodless hand and said: 
‘Doctor, there is a ring upon the middle-finger of that hand; won’t you take it off 
for me? My Mother gave me that ring when she was on her death-bed. I can 
part with my arm, but while I live, I can’t part with that ring! ’ The ring was 
slipped from the cold, white finger: ‘ Put it on that finger,’ said he, holding out the 
same finger of his left hand. As he was leaving the door, with his attendant, to 
enter the carriage, he said: ‘ How shall I break this thing to my poor sister! ’ Is 
not this a true ‘hero,’ reader ? . . . In the name of William Cobbett, Mrs. 
Trollope, Fanny Wright, Mrs. Partington, and Abby Kelly, ‘ Who is Mrs. 
Swizzelem V Who is the woman who tells so many plain truths in so plain a way ? 
Is she a fabulous Swizzelem, like Mrs. Gamp’s ‘ Mrs. Harris,’ or is she a ‘Swizzelem 
as is a Swizzelem ?’ While we pause for a reply, hear her on the subject of ‘ Fash¬ 
ionable IAfe in Cities :’ 

‘Thus are hundreds of girls in every large city who parade the streets in feathers, flowers, 
silks and laces, whose hands are as soft and white as uselessness can make them, whose mothers 
keep boarders to get a living for their idle daughters. Their mothers will cook, sweep, wait on 
tables, carry loads of marketing, do the most menial drudgery, toil late and early, with very little 
clothing, while their hopeful daughters spend their mornings loungingin bed, reading some silly 
book, taking some lessons in French, fixing finery, and the like. The evenings are devoted to 
dressing, displaying their charms and accomplishments to the very best advantage, for the won¬ 
derment and admiration of knights of the yard-stick, and young aspirants for professional 
honors—doctors without patients — who are as brainless and as soulless as themselves. After a 
while, the piano-pounding simpleton captivates a tape-measuring, law-expounding, or pill-mak¬ 
ing simpleton. The two ninnies spend every cent that can be raised by hook or by crook; get 
all that can be got on credit, in broadcloth, satin, flowers, lace, carriage, attendance, etc.; hang 
their empty pockets on somebody’s chair, lay their empty heads on somebody’s pillow, ana 
commence their empty lives with no other prospect than living at somebody’s expense; with 
no other purpose than living genteelly and spiting the neighbors. This is a synopsis of thou¬ 
sands of street and ball-room belles, perhaps of some whose shining costume you have envied 
from a passing glance.’ 

If this is not ‘out-spoken,’ we are no judge. But is it true ?—that’s the 
question. Well: 

4 May be ’tis, and may be no so; 

Say it »>, and let it go so.’ 

It is seldom, as the readers of this Magazine are aware, that we allude, in these 
pages, to mechanical improvements; but we consider the ‘ Patent Balancing Pump ’ 
of Dr. N. Dodge, at Number 634 Broadway, near Bleecker-street, (one of the most 
experienced, skilful, and popular surgeon-dentists in New-York,) as an improvement 
not to be lightly passed over. For power, simplicity, cheapness, and ease of work¬ 
ing, nothing at all comparable with it has ever been seen in this country. It acts 
on a different principle from ordinary pumps, having a bucket so constructed as to 
cut off the lateral water-pressure in raising water. It can be adapted to vessels, 
cisterns, wells, and mines. It can be made of wood, iron, or brass. It has its 
forcing-chamber at the bottom, always ready for use ; and can be worked from the 
bottom, top, or mid-ships. A column of water twenty feet long, by six inches in 
diameter, weighs one hundred and fifty pounds; and if the cut-off bucket weighs 
one hundred pounds, it would want but thirty-one and a quarter pounds to balance 
water and bucket, with a lever of four feet, having six inches to the fulcrum. In its 
movement but a little more power is required to move it quickly than sloVly. It is a 
labor-saving, money-saving, time-saving invention, which is destined ultimately to 
supersede all kindred m achin ery for raising water. . . . The damp December 
snow, falling noiselessly without, calls to mind the exquisite lines by Glazier, 
which dose the seventy-first page of the present number. If he had been one 
of the Glaciers of Switzerland, he could not have illustrated various 1 Snow } more 
admirably; to say nothing of the touching pathos with which his lines are informed. 
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Fifteen years ago, (and very short the time seems to us,) our friend and corre¬ 
spondent, Mr. James Brooks, now representing New-York in the Congress of the 
United States, wrote as follows, at the close of an eloquent series of papers upon 
‘ Our Own Country : ’ ‘ As we grow in our growth and strengthen in our strength, 
we will build upon the foundations our fathers left us. We will rear the fabric of 
free government to the skies. We will adorn and embellish it, and make it beauti¬ 
ful in the eyes of all mea We will kindle such a light on the American shore, as 
shall illuminate the earth. Let me not be accused of * prophecy’ merely. Prophecy 
has ever done us injustice, and faltered behind the day. Imagination cannot pic¬ 
ture the destiny that awaits us, if we preserve our liberty and our Unioa God has 
promised us a renowned existence, if we will but deserve it. He speaks this prom¬ 
ise in the sublimity of nature. It resounds all along the crags of the Alleghanies. 
It is uttered in thunder at Niagara. It is heard in the roar of two oceans, from the 
far Pacific to the rocky ramparts of the Bay of Fundy. His finger has written it 
on the broad expanse of our inland seas, and traced it out by the mighty Father of 
Waters. The august temple in which we dwell was built for lofty purposes: let 
us consecrate it to Liberty and Concord, and be found fit worshippers within its 
holy walls!’ We hope that every true American, reading this at the commence¬ 
ment of a new year, will say ‘ Amen to that! ’ Apropos of ‘ Our Country* comes 
the following ‘ Plea for Peace and Unity] from the pen of a Southern correspond¬ 
ent. His motto, from the Scriptures, is appropriate: * Behold, two men of the He¬ 
brews strove together: and he said to him that did the wrong, ‘ Wherefore smitest 
thou thy brother ? ’ 


Ye blessed sons and daughters, 
Whose ministry is peace, 
Pour oil upon the waters, 

And bid their raging cease. 
An evil sprite is ranging, 

A sprite evoked from hell, 
The hearts of men estranging 
Who loved each other well. 


IV. 

Shall women, wildly weeping 
Their sons and husbands dead, 
Invoke a curse unsleeping 
Upon a kinsman’s head? 

For son against the father, 

And father ’gainst the son, 

In fierce array may gather 
Till murder’s doubly done! 


Oh, men of mine own nation! 

Will any idle stand 
When rank infatuation 
Is perilling the land ? 

Shall we renounce this Eden 
Where God has brought us in, 
And leave to men succeeding 
The heir-loom of our sin ? 

hi. 

If guilt be on our brother, 
Whence comes to us the right 
The bosom of our mother 
With brutal hand to smite ? 
Will human blood, like water, 
Wash human sin away? 

Will fratricidal slaughter 
Bring in a betteV day? 

Philadelphia, December, 1849. 


Why quench the beacon’s burning 
That lights our western sky, 

To which all nations, turning, 

Look with a longing eye ? 

If now its flame ye smother, 

And blast the hopes of men, 

How long before another 
Shall light the world again ? 

VI. 

While with harmonious motion 
Our valley-rivers run, 

And, flowing to the ocean, 

Commingle into one; 

So long may love incline us 
(Let every patriot pray) 

With olive-wreaths to twine us 
Till time’s remotest day. 

T. U 


We have received from Mr. S. C. Jollie, and intended to have noticed in our 
last, the fine collection of songs which have been sung by ‘the divine Jenny’ at 
her concerts in America. Mr. Jollie is the authorized publisher of this music, hav¬ 
ing the written authority of Jenny Lind, Benedict, and Bellettl Firth, Pond and 
Company, Franklin Square, are associated with Mr. Jollie. It is a splendid collec¬ 
tion in every way. Each song is embellished with the beautiful and extraordinary 
cadenzas by which Jenny Lind has astonished and delighted the world. The songs 
are popular, pleasing, melodious, and brilliant, and they are produced in a manner 
that surpasses every thing musical that we have ever seen. It is not alone that the 
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lithographed titles are exquisite in their design, admirable in their execution, and 
artistic in every way, but the engraving of the music is clear, bold, and beautiful. 
The paper, too, is unusually fine and thick. Taking it altogether, it is most cred¬ 
itable to American art, and will reflect honor upon the enterprising and liberal 
publishers. 1 Jollied Musical Annual’ for 1851 is also worthy of especial patron¬ 
age. It contains a large number of popular and beautiful pieces, songs, eta, richly 
and elegantly illustrated. It will be a splendid New-Years’ gift for one’s 4 lady 
friends. ’ ... As we walked Broadway-ward across the Park, ‘ ’twixt the gloam¬ 
ing and the mirk,’ to-night, there was falling from above, in the half-twilight, slanting in 
lines from the north-west to the south-east, the first warm, feathery, speckly snow, 
which has blessed the streets of Gotham the present seasoa We looked back, as we 
passed under the leafless trees, moaning in the December night-wind, to the bright 
lights in the ‘ Tribune Buildings,’ and thought of our departed, our long-time friend and 
daily associate, William Osborn ; and we could scarcely help fancying that we saw 
him still sitting at his familiar window in, the third story, waiting for us to come 
and read ‘ Gossip’ by copy ’ with him: and therewithal we called to mind our kind, 
untiring, patient—and let us hope, forgiving—friends, the Knickerbocker compo¬ 
sitors, who had placed in type so many hundreds of pages of the hand-writing 
wherewith these rambling thoughts are recorded, and to whom, for so many years^ 
we had given so much trouble, and yet with whom we do not now remember ever 

to have had an unkind word There they are: old-time, faithful, unwearied S- t ; 

keen, quick, appreciative B- n; sedate, attentive, comprehensive, reliable 

H-d; these mainly prominent, but their past associates not forgotten; and in 

the ‘press-room,’ S- d, erewhile so proud of the Knickerbocker’s external in¬ 

dividuality, and so careful to make it worthy of its ‘ internals,’ as he used to term 
its contents, which it always gratified us to see him scan with apparent delight, in 
his own private ‘ second revise,’ while the first was being critically perused by the 

proof-reader: After S- d, W— bb, who never deemed that any thing was 

right, whatever others might say to the contrary, until ‘ Old Knicjk ’ himself said ‘ All 
right! ’ Then the steam-press would begin to clatter, and the sheets of the Knick¬ 
erbocker to multiply and greatly to abound; until at the end, the ‘ ware-room ’ 

swarmed with them, roosting on poles, waiting for the careful hands of W- n 

to place them in the ‘ old hydraulic,’ whence in due time they emerged, smooth and 
shining as glass itself. Ah, friends! it was somedele sad to think of you to-night, and 
with you, of the past, amid the falling snow, which, like our long and pleasant con¬ 
nection, was soon to be dissolved. ... We cannot better answer one branch 

of D-B--’s argument in the paper entitled ‘ Portents of the Times ,’ than in 

the following passage from a review by the late Sydney Smith : ‘ Whoever is learned 
in an ignorant age; whoever is temperate and respectable in a licentious age; 
whoever is elegant and enlarged in his views, where his profession chains him down 
to technical rules and narrow limits ; whoever has gained any good which habit op¬ 
poses, or avoided any evil which habit might induce, that man has vindicated the 
dignity and power of his mind by the fairest of all tests.* Let us hope that ‘ D. B.’ 
understands our exact meaning. There is nothing covert, or insinuated, in the appli¬ 
cation, which we trust no one will see more surely than himself . . . Let us say 
a word to our contemporaries, with whom we exchange. If there is found in our de 
partments of the Knickerbocker any thing that is worth being copied, we desire that 
its original source should be indicated. We have before us, copied into our city 
Journals, six or seven subsections from the ‘ Gossip ’ of this Magazine, some credited 
to ‘The Eclectic,’ some ‘Exchange paper,’ and others without any credit whatever. 
There is little ‘ credit * perhaps of any kind to be attached to these thing s, but what 
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little there is we claim as our due. We shall hereafter exchange with no journal 
that fails to do us this simple justice. . . . The following beautiful lines by the late 
John Galt, author of ‘ The Ayrshire Legatee/ etc., have been sent us by an esteemed 
Scottish Mend, who has ‘ been younger once than he is now/ but who has now more 
life and spirit than half of us ‘young fellows of thirty, or thereabout’ Is our corre¬ 
spondent aware that the very last poem ever penned by Mr. Galt was written by 
him for these pages, and forwarded to us through our Mend and correspondent Mr. 
Philip Hone, to whom it was dedicated ? Such is the fact It occiirred only two 
weeks before his death: ‘ For half a century the late John Galt kept in his desk, 
never seen by human eye save his own, the miniature of a young lady, who was, we 
may suppose, his first love. The likeness was taken when the lady was about to 
proceed to the south of England for the benefit of her health; but the hopes of 
lengthened days from the change of climate were doomed to be disappointed, as she 
there died. Very shortly before his death, Mr. Galt gave the portrait to his Mends, 
with directions that it might be presented to some one of the relatives of the lady 
who had not any other remembrancer of her, and this wish was complied with. It 
was accompanied by the following lines, which were written on hearing of the lady’s 
decease. They are chiefly remarkable as among the earliest, perhaps the very 
earliest, effusions of Mr. Galt :’ 

4 Yes ! green are thy hills and thy valleys so smiling, 

And wild are thy rocks that recline o’er the sea; 

These once were thy beauties, sweet Largs, so beguiling, 

But gone are those charms for ever to me I 

‘For oh! the sweet flower that arose in the morning, 

And opened its blossoms so pure to the day, 

On the banks of the Clyde which sprung so adorning, 

In the prime of its beauty has faded away. 

‘How sweet was that face and mild its expression, 

As a lamb on the lea in the evening beam; 

And kind was that heart, and soft its impression, 

So soft as the moonlight that sleeps on the stream. 

‘And the flow of those spirits was gay and delighting, 

That arose from the innocent glow of the heart; 

And those manners were affable, open, inviting, 

The oflfepring of kindness, and strangers to art. 

‘But Consumption’s pale hand, with a touch cold and pining, 

Has wasted those charms; on a strange distant shore 

The lily was withered, wan and declining, 

It bowed its sweet head, and it never rose more. 

‘Then though green are thy hills and thy valleys so smiling, 

And romantic thy rocks that recline o’er the sea, 

These beauties, gay village, to others beguiling, 

Can only be tasted with sadness by me.’ 

We don’t know how it may impress others, but it strikes us very forcibly, 
that there is a good deal of benevolence, and not a little true philosophy, in 
the following passage of a letter from Dr: Franklin to a Mend whom he 
had assisted in some pecuniary strait: ‘ As to the kindness you mention, I wish 
it could have been of more service to you. But if it had been, all the thanks I 
should desire is, that you would always be ready to serve any other person that 
may need your assistance, and let good offices go round; for mankind are all of a 
family. For my own part, when I am employed in serving others, I do not con¬ 
sider myself as conferring favors, but as paying debts. In my travels, and since my 
settlement, I have received much kindness from men to whom I shall never have 
an opportunity of making the least direct return; and numberless mercies from 
•God, who is infinitely above being benefited by our services. Those kindnesses 
from men I can therefore only return on their fellow-men, and I can also show my 
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gratitude for those mercies from God, by a readiness to help his other children, 
who are my brethren.’ . . . Our friend and ancient correspondent J. G. 
Saxe, (hats off to the new District Attorney of the metropolis of the 1 Green Mountain 
State!’) who can’t write even a private note without exposing his proclivity to wit 
and humor, thus discourses concerning 1 Fat Women :* ‘A friend of mine has a fond¬ 
ness for fat women. As Iago was ‘ nothing if not critical,* so to him a woman is 
nothing if not fat His taste is not without precedent. The Turks have the same 
fancy. With them, corporeal obesity, with the farther attraction of red hair, is 
reckoned the chief essential of feminine beauty. Indeed, they are represented to 
have a custom of fattening their women for marriage; that is to say, for ‘ market,* 
as farmers do their pigs. ‘ The more the merrier’ is the husband’s motto, as well in 
regard to the size as the number of his spouses. He holds, in spite of the proverb, 
that one cannot have ‘ too much of a good thing,’ and chooses a wife accordingly; 
his scale of beauty being a hay-scale. Anacreon, too, seems to have had the same 
‘weakness.’ He praises his favorite mistress for being round and full-bosomed, 
(fiadvxoXTto$,) which shows the poet to have been an admirer of plumptitude, if not 
of pinguitude. But my friend goes far beyond the Greek or the Turk—the classic 
or the barbarian. He has a sort of pingui-mania; his fancy for fat amounts 
to infatuation. He cannot conceive that a woman should have beauty without 
it, any more than without a nose. To him it is quite the foundation of the whole 
matter, as one may learn from the following anecdote. A very pretty young 
lady, of a trim and rather delicate figure, having newly come to reside in the 

village of St A-, was the subject of much admiration among the beaux 

of the place. One evening, while a knot of young fellows were discussing her 
charms, one of the company turned to my friend, and inquired with much en¬ 
thusiasm whether he didn’t think Miss B- very beautiful ? ‘ Beautiful ?’ cried 

he, with a magnificent frown, ‘ beautiful ? Why, Sir, she lacks the very first essen¬ 
tial—she is not even fat l' ... A young boarding-school Miss, known to us 
by ‘name and nature,’ writes to us from a charming little town on the east bank of 

the Hudson, directly opposite the Kaatskills : ‘ Yesterday Mrs. J-called me 

out upon the piazza to look at the Kaatskills. I never saw them appear so 
grandly before. Their tops were dark-blue; then came a broad streak of light, 
and then another deep, deep blue streak, and then a broad expanse of gold I It was 
very beautiful.’ No doubt; for that was a sight to see, along that noble range of 
mountains. We often think of them ; and sometimes 

-‘ when sleep the eye-lid fills 

Our spirit seems to walk abroad 

Among those mighty hills!’ 

‘Third edition of Chanticleer! ’ we see in a daily journal. ‘ S’artain;’ that’s ‘ easy 
as lying.’ Dr. McHenry, of Philadelphia, according to ‘ Ollapod,’ had the words 
‘ third edition ’ on the title-page of a volume of his ‘ Poems ’ before the first two 
hundred copies were printed ! The fact became notorious. An ‘ edition ’ is a 
‘ noun of multitude ,’ but it does ’nt always ‘ signify many .’ ‘ Take the idea,’ read¬ 
er ?.. . Can you tell, particularly, madam, why tliis is very good ? It is good, 
whether you can tell or no: ‘ The Frost-spirit wooed and would many a sweet 
Mower. He said to the Flower, ‘ Wilt thou ? ’ and the Flower ‘ wilt’-ed. *. . . Mr. 
Pratt, a metropolitan artist, has lately finished a portrait of the poet Stoddard, 
which is a screeching likeness. Its merit as a work of art, and as a faithful copy of 
the original, is remarkable. Friends of the artist or of bis sitter may see the picture 
at Mr. Pratt’s studio, over Messrs. Tiffany and Young’s splendid establishment, 
omer of Chambers-street and Broadway. We learn that the portrait will appear 
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in the next exhibition of the National Academy. . . . We thank our French con¬ 
temporary, the ‘ Cornier dee Etate Unis, 9 for its kind words. It will always be our 
aim to deserve them. It is the high character of the 4 Cornier 9 itself which renders 
its praise a matter to be courted: 

4 Le Knickerbocker. —La livraison du mois de D£cembre de cette int£ressante publication 
vient de paraitre, aussi riche, aussi varibe que celles qui l’ont precedes. Une vingtaine d’arti- 
des dus a des plumes diflferentes, et traitant les uns des matures s£rieuses, les autres des sujets 
de fantaisie; quelques poesies gracieuses, et, parmi elles, trois strophes pleines de caprice, et 
reunies sous un titre qui dit assez ce qu’elles contiennent: 4 Ce que l’amour n’est pas, et ce qu’il 
est;’ puis, comme toujours, la chronique editoriale, petillante d’esprit et d’observations 
amusantes, tel est le contenu fort attrayant de cette nouvelle livraison. Estril besom, de faire 
valoir les merites r6ellement litteraires de cette Revue, lorsqu’elle se recommande si bien d’elle- 
m6me par les noms qui signent ses pages ? Nous nous contentons done de saluer d’un feloge de 
pius l’activitfe intelligente et le bon gout qui president a la redaction du Knickerbocker .’ 


We have seldom seen any thing better, in the way of hybrid 4 canine Latmity,’ 
than the following, which was cut from a country newspaper by the friend from 
whom we derive it. It bears the sounding title ‘ Santa Anna and Americans 


Dux: 9 

4 Furr Mexicanus homo, 

Santa. Anna was his name, O. 

Milites feroces multi, 

Dark-complexioned, 4 whiskerandi,’ 

4 Whole hog ’ Mexicans were under 
This bellicosus son of thunder. 

Viginti thousand ragged brutes, 

Half starved, not clothed, et sine boots, 
Fame, non famft driven on, 

Miserrimus set to look upon. 

Santa Anna —antedictus, 

(Homo qui never yet has licked us) 
Multum jactatus that he would 
Split Taylor into kindling-wood, 

Marched boldly up, confiding in 
Those twenty thousand scamps, to win 
The bloody pugnam, and to crack 
Alike the head and hopes of ‘Zack. ’ 

Tam little novit Santa Anna 

Of our brave boys, who never ran a— 

Way from Diabolus vetus ipse; 

Much less from such half-starved and tipsy, 
Swarthy, diminutive Mexicani; 

But always whipped them, few or many. 

Apud Saltillum Taylor fuit; 4 

It seems that Santa Anna knew it; 

Se led his copias straight up to it, 

Et down on Taylor ille ruit: 

Taylor, Americanus Dux, 

(Prepared to give him some hard knocks,) 


Auditus their old cracked drums rattle, 
Made loving haste to give him battle. 
Impiger homo vere he 
The very man he wished to see 
Was Santa Anna ; though he had 
Four times as numerous a squad! 

In numero trusting on he comes, 

With squeaking fifes and kettle-drums. 
Muros Saltilli nunc appetit, 

Firmly resolved to die or take it: 

Sed Taylor fortiter stood his ground; 
Cock-fighting Santa Anna found, 

A much more pleasant kind of game, 
Quam in hoc modo, seeking fame. 

Our story’s brevis; ille ran 
And in retreating led the van; 
Relinquit aliquos on the field, 

To most their long legs proved a shield. 

Our gallant Taylor is no fool, 

Semper paratus—ever cool; 

He’s given the Mexicans to their pain, 
Such charming fits, and will again. 

Noster advice to Santa Anna, 

Is that he go back to Havana; 

Or if he’s still resolved to wield 
His trenchant blade on battle-field,- 
Jactare less, pugnare more, 

Or he ’ll get flogged as oft before.’ 


Well, how do you like us, reader, in our new dress ? Are we handsome, or are 
we not ? Is the number a good one, or is it not ? If it is not, the next one will be; 
for we have n’t had in years better materiel than is now lying in our port-folios, 
awaiting publication. This month’s receipts, in prose and verse, have been ‘very 
rich.’ We‘know no retiring ebb!’ . . . One of the pleasantest weekly prints 

we read, is the ‘ Philadelphia Drawing-Room Journal. ’ Beautifully printed, upon 
fairest paper; ably edited; and with rare correspondents — our esteemed friend 
and contributor, 4 The Chevalier,’ otherwise Charles G. Leland, Esq., a profound 
scholar and able writer, chiefest among them—we are not surprised at its eminent 
popularity. . . . Several pages of 4 Gossip,’ including references to new pub¬ 
lications, depositories and works of art, etc., are unavoidably omitted. 
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THE DREAM OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY 0. A, AT.XXANDSR. 


Philosophers who are also seers, and employ themselves in speculat¬ 
ing on the ultimate destiny of the human race, are seldom deterred by 
the thick darkness which closes on the mental vision, whether we look be¬ 
fore or after. Tottering on that mere point of space and time we occupy, 

‘ That narrow isthmus ’twixt two boundless seas, 

The past, the future — two eternities,’ 

they have bridged ‘ the dark unbottom’d fathomless abyss ’ with theories 
unsteadfast as Hotspur’s spear, visionary as Macbeth’s dagger, and wire¬ 
drawn as the edge of Al-Sirat itself Yet their theories are fortunate in 
one respect: they run but little risk of refutation. The metaphysical 
gossamer, woven of such materials, has generally tenacity enough to bear 
its elaborator beyond the reach of contradiction, if not of comprehension. 

It may be remarked that the earlier explorers in this line seem to have 
inclined to something of a cyclical principle in their speculations on man’s 
past and future condition. They were fond of imagining that, in analogy 
to the order of external nature, which seems wholly possessed and pene¬ 
trated by the spirit of rotation, the moral microcosm was subject to a like 
law of revolution aud succession. In their view, man himself could claim 
no exemption from the necessity so broadly written on the starry spaces, 
and proclaimed in the growth, decay and renovation of all around 
bim : the social phoenix, like the natural, must be born again and again 
rise from its own ashes : the Great Year must in its inevitable circuit bring 
back the point at which Plato, restored to the Academy, would renew his 
attacks upon the same unhappy sophists, and recite with unexhausted 
admiration the precepts of the divine old man, dulci qui vixit vicinus 
Hymetto. 

But however this scheme might recommend itself to the tastes of a 
sauntering Academic, it is plainly incongruous with those which have been 
vol. xxxvii. 8 
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most prominently developed in the struggle and the progress of modern 
times. Some idea of perfectibility, however vaguely or unconsciously 
entertained, has impressed its features on an age, whose presumption may 
be almost pardoned in view of its repeated and splendid triumphs over 
the most stubborn elements of nature. It is not wonderful, under the 
circumstances, that progress should have been confounded with improve¬ 
ment, and that the feeling and the wisdom of the age should have re¬ 
solved itself into the great practical precept to ‘go ahead.’ The sages 
who loitered in lettered ease and learned disquisition on the banks of the 
Hyssus, might limit their hopes to the cyclical recurrence of the same or 
similar modes of existence. It was only thus that an age which knew not 
the latent powers of steam and magnetism, and whose reasoning circled 
for ever in the solemn but barren forms of the syllogism, could hope to 
renew itself. Our own practical and progressive world acknowledges no 
such necessity, and in the hurry and brilliance of its career forbids any 
thought of gravitation toward reverse or ruin. We set at naught the 
analogies which spoke so eloquently to the ancient mind of change and 
revolution, and will not willingly recognize any probable flexure in a course, 
which appeare to stretch before us plain and rectilinear as that described 
by the French savant when he alleged it to be the duty of a mathema¬ 
tician to ascend to Paradise — en ligne perpendiculaire.* 

Every now and then, indeed, it pressed itself upon the attention of the 
most unreflecting that our boasted civilization halts strangely in some not 
unimportant particulars. The march of improvement seems unequally 
maintained at different points ; some things He sadly in the rear of cer¬ 
tain others. We could wish, for instance, that good-will between man 
and man spread in a ratio somewhat equal to the facilities of transit be¬ 
tween city and city; that the love of truth grew in proportion to the 
power of the press to give it utterance. Rumor, painted by the poet 
* full of tongues,’ and full also of envy and uncharitableness, should have 
been banished from a world, about to be converted (as has been said) 
into one great whispering-gallery by the invention of the magnetic tele¬ 
graph. Our laboratories savor strongly of monk Schwartz’s gunpowder: 
Cain, no less than Tubal-Cain, seems still to hold his place as patron of 
the work-shops. The very steam-ships which have made the world a 
neighborhood, are but masked batteries, ready at any moment to incar¬ 
nadine the sea, ‘making the green one red.’ Nor, perhaps, is the diag¬ 
nostic much more flattering, when we regard the remedies proposed fromt 
time to time for the evils which beset our social condition. These would 
seem rather to admonish us, by their novelty and audacity, that the disease 
is more radical than we might otherwise have suspected; for, strangely 
enough, in the midst of successes so dazzling as to impress the general¬ 
ity of mankind with ideas of indefinite progress and improvement, a voice 
makes itself heard, counselling not palliation but extirpation; not the 
mefioration of society, but its total reconstruction. With the triumphal 
song of the optimists mingles ever louder and deeper the discordant 
dirge of the pessimists . And as if the physical maxim, ‘ similia simifi- 


* II disoit en propres termes ‘ qu’il appartient aux docteurs de Sorbonne de disputer, an pope 
do prononcer, et au mathfematicien d’aller en Paradis en ligne perpendiculaire. ’ —- Fontenkllk : 
«Eloge d’Ozanam.’ 
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bus curantur ’ were undoubtedly true in its application to social evils, for 
every remedy we are but presented with new arrangements of the same 
elements of exterior force — new contrivances for subduing man more 
entirely to the spirit of a mechanical era—measures which, if practica¬ 
ble, could only still more deeply and irretrievably engulph 

4 All individual dignity and power 
In courts, committees, institutions, 

Associations and societies.’ 

Since the days of Bacon no maxim has enjoyed more favor, or coincided 
more fully with the general scope of human effort, than that which teaches 
that Knowledge is power. In certain other schools, this maxim might have 
been subject to no small amount of discrimination ; as in that of Socrates, 
for instance, who might have pronounced that Virtue is power, or in that 
still higher school which authoritatively decides that Faith is power. Knowl¬ 
edge indeed we reverence, when it leads us upward by the 4 stupendous 
scaffolding’ of the universe to the nearer and more awful contemplation 
of the mighty Design ; we regard it with admiration and gratitude when 
it gathers in its hand the scattered and subtle powers of nature in order 
to constrain and subjugate them to the necessities or convenience of man¬ 
kind ; we follow it with approbation in its goings to and fro upon the earth 
to collect and classify its treasures, and to familiarize itself with the abun¬ 
dance and variety which every realm of nature opens to sagacious and 
daring research. But if, in the spirit of the school which teaches that 4 in¬ 
credulity is the source of wisdom,’ * it forget the principle which is 4 the 
beginning of wisdom; ’ if its mastery over nature be sanctified by no higher 
aim than continued progress in outward accommodation and physical pre¬ 
dominance ; if it lead its votaries to scorn the past and neglect the pres¬ 
ent in the breathless haste to realize a yet more dazzling but tantalizing 
future; if it rely for all good on circumstance, 4 the unspiritual god,’ or 
even materialize the age by ascribing exclusive dignity and usefulness to 
physical investigation; then must it be admitted that it has stopped 
short of the point to which a more enlarged and intelligent understanding 
would have earned it. Knowledge thus limited is power, but it is power 
which leaves to accident or misrule the better part of its domain. It is 
power equal to all exigencies but the most constant, the most inevitable, 
and the last. Science, unhumanized (if the expression may be allowed) 
by its absorption in material forces, and its self-relying consciousness of 
power, may find its type in the hero of the Hindoo tale, who in the mo¬ 
ment of assured success grasps the Amreeta cup of immortality, only to 
find that the fife-giving potion is converted into poison for him, and that 
it is his doom to prop the throne which in insolence of spirit he had aimed 
to occupy. 

Science has probably always had its hallucinations, but in that about 
to be noticed, no resemblance is suggested to any which may infest it at 
present. It is long indeed since immortality in any but the most meta¬ 
phorical sense has been considered a practicable achievement of human 
ingenuity, and although unlimited progress and unimaginable prosperity 
may have been tacitly assumed as a possible boon to society, no individ- 


* Voltaire. 
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ual now flatters himself with a personal concern in either. But it is at 
least a matter of curiosity to observe how at the dawn of experimental 
science these fitful meteors illumined or bewildered the path of the explorer. 
Alchemy —the dream of the middle ages —is a mere chimera to us; all 
fallacies are such when once exploded. But the error which has spread 
its broad shadow over a thousand years, may better excite our wonder 
than contempt; especially when from its depths emerges many a head, 
star-bright and worthy of undying remembrance; while many a discov¬ 
ery lurks in those secret labors of the forge and the crucible, whose patient 
enucleation would have neither been undertaken nor endured but for so 
splendid a prize as the universal solvent or the grand catholicon. 

It has fared in truth with Alchemy as with other delusions which have 
exercised a great and durable influence over the human imagination. 
When they have passed away, w T e look only on the infirm and trivial 
side, as it is presented to us in the knaveries of impostors and the travestie 
of satirists; while we overlook the circumstances by which the doctrine, 
erroneous though it be, was wrought into the texture of public belief, and 
commended to minds of a more thoughtful cast. Yet, had we stood by 
the well-spring of modern science in the seventh centuiy, and been en¬ 
abled to take a comprehensive and prophetic survey of its future progress; 
had we noted on the one hand the dreary out-look of European society at 
that period, the earthquake agony of contending and dissolving empires, 
driving peace into cells and cloisters, and trampling out all hope but such 
as springs from the excess of desolation and despair of external succor; 
had we heard, on the other, the sound of that mighty host, already organ¬ 
izing its long and gorgeous procession from the banks of the Tigris and 
the Nile, and scattering far in advance reports of magic wealth and bar¬ 
baric magnificence, we should have seen how well the ground was pre¬ 
pared for the reception of a phantasy which promised, even here, a reali¬ 
zation of the apocalyptic reveries of the solitary thinker. It was this 
transplantation of the splendid genius of the East into the midst of the 
gloom of mediaeval Europe—this dawn of Saracenic pomp upon the 
visions of monks and anchorites—which gave to alchemy at once the ex¬ 
travagance of its hopes and its tone of religious mysticism. Chemistry 
and the Cabbala had embraced each other under the brooding auspices of 
Catholic asceticism. The processes of the adept might be suspiciously 
related to magic and astrology, but they were carefully wrapt up in formu¬ 
las drawn from the Holy Scriptures. Thus the whole mystery of projec¬ 
tion was supposed to be involved in the words: 4 He struck the stone, 
and water poured out, and he poured oil out of the flinty rock.’ 

The transmutation of metals, though by no means the sole or highest 
aim of the alchemist, naturally came to be considered such by the unin¬ 
itiated, and offered the most tempting lure to knaves and empirics. We 
learn this equally from the legislation and the poetry of the times. But 
legislation on this, as on other subjects, seems to have been controlled by 
expediency: the purse, as usual, dictated the policy. Thus the coffers of 
Henry IV., replenished by,recent confiscations, could afford an Act mak¬ 
ing it felony to 4 multiplie.’ But the empty exchequer of Henry VI. pre¬ 
scribed a different language. The unfortunate monarch calls upon all 
doctors, professors and priests to engage in the pursuit of the philoso- 
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pher’s stone, especially the priests, for they (it is piously argued) having 
power to convert bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, must 
needs be able to change an impure into a perfect metal! 

We need not be surprised that the poets (innocent of all the arts of 
transmutation themselves,) should have been inclined from the first to take 
a disparaging view of the practice. The caustic language of Chaucer in 
the Chanones Yomannes Tale, might almost warrant a suspicion that he 
himself had at some period been ‘bejaped and begiled’ by a false 
professor: 

4 For whan a man hath overgret a wit, 

Ful oft him happeth to misusen it.’ 

To Ben Jonson, however, more than any other, may be ascribed the 
task of having fixed the image of the vulgar alchemist ‘ in enduring brass.’ 
His ‘ Subtle,’ as an exponent of imposture in this line, stands in the same 
relation to the popular conceptions of alchemy that Shakspeare’s Shylock 
does to those of Judaism. He is a sort of high priest of rascality, who, 
by the divine right of impudence, aided by his mother-wit, takes tithes 
impartially of all comers. The sensual worldling, the witless craftsman, 
the canting Anabaptist — Sadduceeand Pharisee alike — are all his tribu¬ 
taries. Yet no where is the wild riot of an imagination possessed by the 
dreams of alchemy so forcibly expressed as in the almost sublime dotages 
of his dupe Sir Epicure Mammon ; and the climax of the following pas¬ 
sage might have been accepted by Geber or Agrippa as no unworthy 
representation of the proposed achievements of the mystic science: 

4 This night I ’ll change x 

All that is metal in my house to gold: 

And early in the morning will I send 
To all the plumbers and the pewterers, 

And buy their tin and lead up : and to Lothbury 
For all the copper. 

Surly. What, and turn that too ? 

Mammon. Yes, and I ’ll purchase Devonshire and Cornwall, 

And make them perfect Indies 1 You admire now ? 

Surly. No, faith ! 

Mammon. But when you see the effects of the 
Great Medicine, 

Of which one part, projected on a hundred 
Of Mercury or Venus or the Moon, 

Shall turn it to as many of the Sun, 

Nay, to a thousand, so ad infinitum, 

You will believe? 

Surly. Yes, when I seo’t, I will. 

Mammon. Ha, why? 

Do you think I fable with you ? I assure you, 

He that has once the flower of the Sun, 

The perfect ruby , which we call elixir , 

Not only can do that, but by its virtue 
Can confer honor, love, respect, long life ; 

Give safety, valor, yea, and victory , 

To whom he will? 

Thus far, however, we have but dealt with exoteric views of the sub¬ 
ject, neither law-givers nor poets having been able to raise themselves to 
the altitude of the true adept. For legislatures are for the most part but 
embodiments of popular ignorance and prejudice; and of the true poet, 
(whatever opinion may foolishly prevail to the contrary,) ‘ the constituent 
and fundamental principle’ (to borrow a phrase from Dr. Johnson) ‘is 
good sense.’ Neither the great vulgar, therefore, nor the small, neither 
the poet nor the worldling, were endowed with the proper organs to pen¬ 
etrate that veil of mystery in which the veritable * philosophre ’ walked 
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solitary and uncommunicative, holding converse with powers not of this 
world, and possessed by the terrible secret of which he was rather the 
slave than the master : which, while it bestowed conditional immortality 
and transcendent power, secured no immunity from the misconstruction, 
the neglect, and even the scorn of the world. To this class it is evident 
that neither the Kellys nor Cagliostros (from their knavery) nor the Dees 
nor Ashmoles (from their credulity) could possibly belong. A predes¬ 
tined and limited number, they derived this ‘ secret of secrets,’ not, as was 
vulgarly supposed, from their own empirical attempts at projection, nor 
from illicit dealings with the powers of magic, but by some metaphysical 
aid, which, if it amounted not to direct inspiration from heaven, yet came 
to them in direct devolution from Adam the author and Hermes the re¬ 
triever of alchemy. So essential was purity of heart and manners to the 
reception of this recondite learning, that in the days when alchemy at¬ 
tracted most notice, a lewd man was an exchangeable term for an un¬ 
learned one ;* alchemy, which was the learning of the age, extending to 
its true professors this moral ‘benefit of clergy’ to be exempt from all 
imputation of the grosser vices of the vulgar. Thus, while legislatures 
were fostering or forbidding the pretended art of multiplication, while 
knaves were practising on the credulity of patrons, and irregular prac¬ 
titioners were wasting their health and substance in the bootless toils of 
the laboratory, the genuine Adept, the real Theurgist, passed out of sight; 
undistinguished except by the blamelessness of his life, and endowed with 
faculties which he durst not openly exercise for fear of personal injury; still 
less unadvisedly communicate under the awful penalty of ‘ making God 
his adversary.’ For the poet, in speaking of the Magisterium, expressly 
instructs us that 

‘The philos6phres were sworne everich one, 

That they should it discover unto none, 

Ne in no book it write in no manure; 

For unto God it is so lefe and dear, 

That He wol not that it discovered be, 0 

But wher it liketh to His deitee.’ 

That persons thus wonderfully endowed should not be able always to 
evade suspicion, if not recognition, might have been expected ; that they 
have not, is matter of record. The following instance is related by Dr. 
Campbell in his ‘Hermippus Redivivus:’ ‘In 1687, a stranger, naming 
himself Sig. Gualdi, profited of the known ease and freedom of Venice, to 
render himself much respected and well received there. He spent his 
money readily, but was never observed to have connection with any 
banker; he was perfectly well bred, and remarkable for his sagacity and 
powers of entertainment in conversation. Inquiries were made about his 
family, and whence he came, but all terminated in obscurity. One day 
a Venetian noble admiring the stranger’s pictures, which were exquisitely 
fine, and fixing his eye on one of them, exclaimed: ‘ How is this, Sir! 
Here is a portrait of yourself, drawn by the hand of Titian! yet that 
artist has been dead one hundred and thirty years, and you look not to be 
more than fifty!’ ‘ Well, Signor,’ replied the stranger, ‘there is, I hope, 

no crime in resembling a portrait drawn by Titian.’ The noble found 
that he had been too curious, and withdrew ; but before the next morn- 


* See Chaucer, passim. 
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ing’s dawn, the stranger, his pictures, goods and domestics, had quitted 
Venice.’ 

Still more to the purpose is the narrative of Paul Lucas (a traveller 
who enjoyed the confidence of Louis XIV.) respecting^ Nicolas Flamel, 
whose vast and unaccountable riches were the wonder of his own day, 
and have even excited the cupidity of recent times. Lucas informs us 
in his account of his second voyage to the East, that on the ninth of July, 
1705, at Burnibaschi, near Brussa, in Natolia, he fell in with a Dervise, 
who was not only perfectly well acquainted with the story of Flamel, buj 
who affirmed that both he and his wife Peronelle were yet alive, were then 
about four hundred years old, and belonged to a society of seven Adepts, 
who travelled about the world, meeting at some appointed spot every 
twenty years, and that Brussa was their next rendezvous. 

This seems to be nearly the whole amount of what the world has yet 
learned respecting the movements and proceedings of those mysterious 
personages, the Adepts, in modern times. That some of them have pro¬ 
longed their existence up to a period comparatively recent, would appear 
to be certain, for who will question the testimony of a holy Dervise, con¬ 
veyed through a channel so proverbially trust-worthy as the report of a 
traveller from the East? Two things in this account are especially 
noticeable, as militating against a prejudice of the nation and the sex; 
the one is, the astonishing constancy of this venerable French couple, 
whose attachment had lasted through the unheard-of period of four hun¬ 
dred years; the other, that, a woman having been admitted to the coun¬ 
cils of the Adepts, no report has yet transpired of the deliberations of that 
interesting body. It is not perhaps even yet too late to hope that some¬ 
thing may come to light, partially, if imperfectly, to supply the loss occa¬ 
sioned by this singular reticence on the part of the fair Peronelle. Who 
has not heard of manuscripts found in a bottle , and of papers left by an 
aged gentleman in black at his lodgings ? In a day of such indefatigable 
inquiry as ours, especially under the auspices of our venerated patron of 
the Knickerbocker —the successful restorer of old and explorer of new 
paths—who can deem it impossible that the indulgent reader may yet be 
presented with some account of that mysterious meeting at Brussa? — as 
far as has been yet ascertained, the 

3Last Conference of tbe Stoept*. 


THE BARD’S LAMENT: AN EXTRACT. 


Alas ! the days of Poetry ore flying: 

They blow up mountains and they cut down trees ; 
Through groves of lamp-posts now the zephyr’s plyiug, 
And steam and ashes chokethe once cool breeze. 

Sleep, sleep, ye Dryads ! cut down for rail-road ‘ sleepers,’ 
The lofty monarchs of your woods lie low ; 

Drown, drown yourselves, ye Naiads ! plunge as deep as 
Oblivion lies : no more your cool waves flow 
To the sweet murmuring of sedgy music: 

The gas-works and the vitriol-works have cooked it, 
Killed all your fringing flowers; and, getting too sick, 
Turned upside down, the finny tribe have ‘ hooked it I * 
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PARTING 


WITH 


YOUTH. 


* x. 

I miss the exulting glow 
Which woke me once; I miss 
The dreams which kept me sleepless; and I know 
The well-spring of my youth is spent and low: 

No more the silver chord and golden bowl 
Bring, from its depths, that freshness of the soul 


IX. 

The Earth, that was so green, 

The glorious Sky of old, 

As year on year comes darkening between, 
Are growing now a dull and faded scene; 

I view the present dimly, through a haze 
Of sunny memories from by-gone days. 


The Summer wind, at night, 

Whispered of gladness then; 

It stirred my being with a vague delight; 

From days to come, anticipations bright 

Floated upon its rustling wings to me, 

like the sweet breath from flowers I could not see. 


Now, I can only hear 
The flap of idle leaves; 

The Summer wind is empty to my ear; 

I hope no more—the Future is too near: 

One moment of those hopes again were worth 
All I have since found real on the earth. 


When night was in its noon, 

I watched the star-lit sky, 

Dreaming the dream of Youth beneath the moon; 

I had no Past — I little knew how soon 

The world before me, wide as Heaven’s great dome, 

Would close around a single hearth and home. 


That moon, which made so bright 
My castles in the air, 

Has now the cold sad gleam of some far light, 
Toward which the traveller glances in the night, 
And, with a sigh, remembering that its ray 
Shines not for him, turns wistfully away. 


VII. 

Once, in youth’s boundless trust, 

I was assured of Fame, 

And felt within me something which no rust 
Of centuries, no Death, could turn to dust: 
Now my Ambition, hopeless of the goal, 

Is but a spur that frets the jaded soul. 
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vm. 

Old friends have fallen away— 

They are not lost or changed ; 

Our hearts grew shrunken with our youth’s decay; 
I have no love to spare, and why should they i 
Our friendships are but memory, and entwine, 
Leafless and brittle, as a frozen vine. 


IX. 

Life has no buoyant rush, 

No pause for reverie, now; 

In its departing zest and passing flush, 

I feel the calm monotony, the hush, 

With which our mother Nature on her breast 
Lulls all her children to eternal rest! 


FOREIGN SKETCHES. 


KUltBin 


oyi. 


EVENING AND DAWN ON TEE PIELD OP WATERLOO. 

The sun was near its setting when I reached the village of Mont St. 
Jean, which borders on the field of Waterloo. A guide soon presented 
himself, a tall, intelligent-looking man, with a bright eye and an honest 
countenance. He was a servant, he said, in a neighboring farm-house, at 
the time of the battle, and helped to bring in the wounded, all night and 
the following day. This statement at once excited my interest, and as we 
walked on toward the field, I asked a multitude of questions in regard to 
many particulars and details, such as are not to be found in the stately 
pages of regular history. I wished to know how the wounded men 
looked, and whether they groaned sadly; I wished to have an idea of 
the appearance of the horrid cuts made by the great sabres of the cav- 
ahy, and of the torn and broken limbs which had been struck by cannon 
shot My blood ran cold at the description, but nevertheless I wished 
to understand these things. It is such details alone that can give one 
a true idea of those ‘ horrors of war,’ of which we hear so much in the 
abstract, but of which few have any distinct conception: it is only by 
means of such particulars that there can be brought before the mind a 
real picture of those battle-scenes, which some triflers dwell upon with 
such zest and delight. 

I wished to inquire also how the dead looked, as my guide went over the 
field that night in search of the wounded. It was bright moonlight, as is 
remarked by one of the historians of the battle. I wished to know how 
the upturned faces of the dead looked in that calm moonlight: 4 Were 
their eyes open and staring at you/ I said, 4 as you moved about ? ’ Ah! 
they had no one nigh, no tender wife or sister, to close their eyes in that 
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death-hour; these were far away by England’s streams, or on the Scot¬ 
tish hills, or among the vineyards of France, or the mountains of Ger¬ 
many. They were alone, in their distant homes, waiting, waiting for 
tidings, their hearts well nigh breaking with weary longing or anxious 
fear; or perchance, as they sat in silent thought, finding a dark cloud 
settling on their spirits, a leaden weight pressing upon their hearts—a 
strange foreboding that all was not well. That cloud was the shadow of 
death’s dark pall, which had fallen on the loved and distant one. Hearts 
united are together, though bodies be separated by a thousand miles of 
space; and the dart that pierces the one, must wound the other too. 
There is a secret sympathy between attached spirits, so close that when 
the one is afflicted the other suffers also, though the cause of that distress 
may be as yet unknown. 

As we came upon the field, the first objects that caught my attention 
were two monuments standing near each other. One of these was in 
honor of the brave German legion, which perished to a man in defend¬ 
ing an important position against the attack of the French. The other is 
a monument to a British officer of distinction, an aid-de-camp of Welling¬ 
ton’s, who was killed in the battle : it was erected (as a simple and feeling 
inscription tells) by the affection of a sister and five surviving brothers. 
But from these memorials of particular valor and suffering, my attention 
was presently drawn by the sight of the grand monument, a vast mound 
heaped up from the surrounding soil, and nearly two hundred feet in 
height. It was erected some years ago by the Prince of Orange, after¬ 
ward King of Holland, who was wounded in the battle. Upon the top 
of the mound, on a high pedestal, stands an immense lion, of stone; the 
attitude is neither couchant nor rampant, but that of calm strength, re¬ 
sembling, as it struck me, the firm endurance of the British army on that 
day of trial. 

We ascended the mound, and from its top my guide pointed out the 
spots of chief interest on the field. The surface of the ground is neither 
level nor very broken, but gently undulating. The opposing armies occupied 
each a low ridge, from which the ground sloped gradually to a hollow 
that lay between them. On the left, at some distance, the guide pointed 
out a farm-house, called La Haie Sainte, where were many dreadful 
struggles, and which was several times taken and retaken in the course of 
the day. It was here that the German legion perished. There it stood, 
peacefully now, in the dusk of the evening, all unconscious of the mad 
scenes it once had witnessed. Far off on the right, among the trees, was seen 
the chateau Hougoumont. This too was the scene of desperate conflicts. 
The building, together with the wood in front, and the garden and 
orchard around it, were occi!J)ied by the British. Most fierce and perse¬ 
vering assaults were made upon the place by the French; fifteen hundred 
men fell in the orchard alone. After being repeatedly driven back, they 
at length penetrated to the house, which they set on fire, and £he battle 
now raged in the midst of the flames. What a scene for immortal and 
spiritual beings to be actors in! Fire around them, and the fire of sav¬ 
age fury burning still hotter within them! 1 In one of the out-houses,’ 

says a narrator, ‘ the wounded of both parties, who were indiscriminately 
heaped on one another, perished by the horrible death of burnihg. In 
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vain their shrieks echoed through the wood. The combatants were too 
fiercely engaged to lend them any assistance, and it was soon impossible 
. to extricate them from the flames.’ 

Turning more to the right, ‘ There,’ said the guide, pointing down to a 
place not far from the mound, ‘ is the spot where the British regiment 
lay; and when Napoleon’s Guard came on, in their last grand charge, 
driving all before them, Wellington cried out, ‘ Up, Guards, and at them! ’ 
A furious conflict ensued, and final repulse, which did much to decide the 
fortunes of the day. The ‘Invincible Guard (as they were termed) at length 
broke and fled in confusion. ‘Napoleon,’ says the narrator before quoted, 
‘saw the whole from the hollow in which he was concealed. He gnashed 
his teeth with rage. He wished to rally the fugitives, and lead them on 
to one effort more ; but his officers, throwing themselves before him, and 
representing how much the safety of France and of the army depended 
on his life, besought him to forbear. Napoleon suffered himself to be per¬ 
suaded, but seeing that all was lost, hurried from that part of the field.’ 
Several times, however, in the course of the day, success wavered between 
the contending armies. More than once Napoleon had well nigh carried 
his point. The British soldiers stood their ground indeed most manfully; 
and in this great battle the peculiar quality in which they excelled, and 
by which they were distinguished from their opponents—patient firm¬ 
ness—was most strikingly brought out, both in the army itself and in its 
commander. Six hours had they stood unflinchingly in their squares, 
under the murderous fire of the enemy’s artillery, and the tremendous 
charges of their cavalry. It was, however, too fearful to be borne much 
longer. They called upon their commander to lead them against the 
enemy; but he well knew that such a movement would be certain defeat 
and destruction; the only hope lay in enduring firmly, till their allies 
could come up. For Wellington, indeed, it was a trying hour ; and when 
he beheld his brave troops falling, rank after rank, where they stood, and 
almost ready to give way, he exclaimed, in the anguish of his spirit, 
‘Would to God night or Blucher were come !’ Repeatedly he looked 
at his watch, in anxious longing for tidings of the expected succors. 
When at length, late in the afternoon, he heard the distant firing of 
the approaching Prussians on the left, ‘ his countenance,’ says the narrator, 
‘again brightened into a smile : ‘Theregoes old Blucher, at last!’ he ex¬ 
claimed ; ‘ we shall beat them yet! ’ It was about this time that Napoleon, 
hoping to break the British line before their allies could arrive, ordered 
the last desperate charge of the Imperial Guard, which had been kept in 
reserve. But these being repulsed, and the Prussians coming up soon 
after, Wellington ordered a charge along the whole line, when the French, 
after a brave resistance, at length gave way, and the rout and flight 
became general.* 


* Wellington is often called the * Conqueror of Napoleon,* yet not very justly. But for the 
timely aid of the Prussians, there appears no probability that he would have been the victor, and 
it Beems quite doubtful whether he would have been able much longer to stnnd his ground ; 
more than this he does not uppear himself to have have had any expectation of. Taking things 
as they stood before the Prussians came up, the utmost that can be said for Wellington (and 
that indeed Js no slight praise) is, not that he conquered Napoleon, but only that Napoleon 
did not conquer him. The great merit of the British troops, on that day, consisted in their with¬ 
standing, so firmly and resolutely, and for so long a time, the tremendous attacks of a superior 
force, aud that a force composed of such soldiers, under such a commander. 
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And now followed scenes of massacre more horrible than the carnage 
of the battle itself. The tremendous scenes of the day were surpassed 
by the horrors of the night. The sun had long gone down, but no friendly 
darkness sheltered the fugitives ; an unclouded moon, near her full, lighted 
the destroyers to their prey. The French fled in a confusion as extraor¬ 
dinary as the lengthened and murderous contention of the day. Lan¬ 
cers, dragoons, infantry, artillery, guns, wagons, tumbrils, and carriages of 
every description, formed one mingled and impenetrable mass. The 
road was often completely choked with them. Not even the fear and 
desperation of the fugitives could open a way of escape, until the impetu¬ 
ous charge of the pursuers broke through all impediment, and swept 
away every thing before them. The Prussians continued the pursuit 
during the whole night, and were busily intent on the work of death. A 
German officer states, that in the town of Genappe alone, six miles from 
the field of battle, eight hundred lay dead, who had suffered themselves 
to be cut down like cattle. The Prussians and Brunswickers galloped 
through the streets, and massacred, without remorse, every Frenchman 
that fell in their way. Those of the French who had early escaped from 
the field, and who had been able to continue their flight without much 
impediment, did not expect to be so closely pursued. Worn out with 
fatigue, and fainting from want of food, they halted at some of the vil¬ 
lages, to recruit their exhausted powers. But they had scarcely tasted 
their repast, when crowds of fugitives precipitated themselves upon them, 
exclaiming that the Prussians were coming. The blast of the trumpet 
too soon confirmed the intelligence, and they were driven from one 
bivouac to another, until the victors were glutted with slaughter, or were 
unable longer to continue the pursuit from mere fatigue. 

What a picture of humanity is here! And this is man, created in the 
image and likeness of God ! How has that likeness departed from him, 
till he has become like the beasts ! Nay, even these are not so merciless 
and insatiable. 

Yet even here there is a little light in the dark picture, showing that 
the feelings of natural humanity were not totally extinguished, and that, 
after the excitement of the contest was over, they could resume their 
sway. ‘ While Blucher,’ says the relator often before quoted, ‘ was thus 
employed in pursuing the flying enemy, Wellington slowly led his army 
over the field of battle. The noise and confusion which so lately reigned 
were heard no more, and all was hushed and still, save when the agonizing 
cries of the wounded, or the moans of the dying, burst upon the ear. 
The moon, rising in unveiled majesty, shed a pale and mournful light on 
the horrors of the scene. When the Duke contemplated the piles of 
dead heaped on every side, and thought with the lives of how many 
brave fellows the glory of that day had been bought, and how many 
hearts even the joyful news of this victory would sadden, the sternness 
of the soldier was forgotten, the feelings of the man resumed their power, 
and a tear was seen to glisten in his eye.’ ‘ His troops were worn out 
with fatigue, and needed the refreshment of sleep; but to their honor be 
it recorded, not a man indulged in the repose nature so much required. 
They re-trod the field of death. They sought for their wouflded com¬ 
panions. They eagerly afforded them every assistance in their power. 
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Nor was their humanity confined to their own countrymen ; even those 
who had so lately thirsted for their blood, those by whom their ranks 
had been thinned, shared in their tender care. In every part of the field 
the soldiers were seen diligently employed in constructing litters, and care¬ 
fully conveying both friends and foes to a place of refuge and comfort. 
In many places, even still more interesting scenes were presented. The 
wounded British soldiers, after their own injuries had been attended to, 
were seen carefully and tenderly staunching the wounds of those whom a 
few hours before they had met in deadly combat.’ 

What a relief to the heart is the contemplation of even these few alle¬ 
viating circumstances ! How lovely is mercy in any of its forms ! 

Several other spots of interest were pointed out; but it was now nearly 
dark, and dismissing the guide, I remained upon the mound to meditate. 
What a contrast was there between the scene now before me and that 
which must have been presented on the evening of that awful day ! How 
still and peaceful was all around, as the evening shades slowly settled on 
the landscape ! Not a living creature, man or beast, was now moving or 
visible, where once thousands and tens of thousands were tramping, and 
hurrying back and forth in the midst of the conflict; not a sound was 
now heard over the plain where once was all the dreadful din of battle; 
the roar of cannon, the clashing of steel, the heavy tread and neighing of 
cavalry, the blast of trumpets, the shouts of attacking columns, the 
shrieks and cries of the wounded; all, all was hushed and gone now, 
and a lonely silence reigned over the field. The evening bats flitted by 
me as I stood contemplating the scene; and the long grass that grew 
around the monument waved in the night-wind with a melancholy sound. 
Above my head stood the great lion, his vast form relieved against the 
twilight sky, looking forth over the field as he was wont, unconscious of 
night or day. Lights now began to gleam here and there in the village 
of Mont St. Jean behind me, and on the right also, among the trees in 
the distant chateau of Hougoumont; while, on the opposite side of the 
field, from a cottage near the spot where (as the guide had informed me) 
Napoleon had had his station, there came the twinkle of a solitary lamp. 

‘Napoleon !’ I repeated to myself, as the recollection occurred to 
my mind,* Napoleon ! ’ and where is he now ? Thirty years, nearly, he 
has been gone—gone to the spiritual world. His work in this lower world 
is done; his part is performed; he will never appear on this stage again. 
He had his day; his name was great; his trumpet was blown, and the 
whole world listened and fixed their eyes upon him. But time rolls on; 
his star gradually descended from the zenith, was obscured among thick 
clouds, and at length sunk to rise no more in this sky. God will judge 
him—we cannot. He was doubtless raised up to perform a certain 
work in the world, and that a harsh and fierce one: tyrants had bound 
mankind in chains, and he was to break them. But when, his work 
being accomplished, he would go beyond the part assigned him, and 
was willing himself to forge chains in the place of those he had broken, 
Providence checked him, cast him down, took him away. The exact 
line between his course as an instrument in the hands of Divine 
Providence, and his deeds as a man, gifted as all men are with free-will, 
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and with the liberty of doing right or wrong, Omniscience alone can 
draw, and it alone, therefore, can be his judge. 

5 There are some interesting things connected with the character of Napo¬ 
leon, viewed in a religious light. He showed, at times, a degree of belief 
in the Divine existence, and consciousness of His presence and providence, 
above that of most of his friends and followers. It was he, indeed, who 
brought back religion to France. But, in particular, how striking is the 
circumstance recorded of him as having happened on one occasion in 
Egypt. One evening, on their march, while riding with his officers, the 
conversation turning, as it occasionally will among even the most hardened 
of worldly men, upon religious or supernatural topics, (for Providence 
is ever striving to awaken man’s attention to his eternal destiny,) some one 
of the officers boldly declared his disbelief in the existence of a God ; 
Napoleon, checking him, and pointing up to the heavens over their heads, k 
gemmed with countless stars, said, 1 That is all very well, Monsieur, but 
who made those ? ’ The officer was abashed and silent. Another anecdote 
still more striking I once met with, in reference to some of his conversa¬ 
tions while at St. Helena. Talking on one occasion with General Ber¬ 
trand, who attended him, about Christianity and its Founder, the General 
declared his opinion that He was a mere man. 1 If you say,’ said Na¬ 
poleon quickly, ‘ that Jesus Christ was a mere man, you do not deserve 
to be called General. I know men, and I know that Jesus Christ was 
not a man. Alexander and I have founded empires, and founded them 
by great effort and struggle; and what has become of them ? He, with¬ 
out any violence at all, by the simple power of truth and goodness, laid 
the foundation of an empire which has gone on steadily extending and 
becoming stronger ever since. How can you account for this ? Jesus 
Christ was not a man.’ On his death-bed, too, what were his words 
to Antomarchi, his physician, as recorded by Alison the historian ? 1 Can 

you not,’ said he, ‘ believe in God, whose existence every thing pro¬ 
claims, and in whom the greatest minds have believed ? ’ And he declared 
that he died in the faith of the Roman Catholic Chinch, the religion of 
his fathers. These things seem to show a mind not wholly closed to 
the light of religious truth, not hardened in unbelief, but open in some 
degree to those perceptions from above, which flow into every mind not 
wilfully shut against them. 

Those six long years of exile on that lonely 4 isle of the ocean,’ so far 
removed from the civilized world, may have been intended by a good 
Providence as a means of weaning his spirit in some degree from 
thoughts and schemes of earthly ambition, and of waking up better feel¬ 
ings and higher aspirations in his heart. As he wandered alone on the 
sea-shore, in the twilight hour, when the stars were coming forth in the 
heavens, and the solemn ocean lay in repose before him, reflecting on its 
bosom the tinted skies; as he stood with folded arms, looking forth on the 
sea, might not his meditations sometimes have dwelt on the future as well 
as the past; on the world to come, as well as on that he had well nigh 
left ? May not his heart have been softened, at such a time, by recollec¬ 
tions of childhood and Smother’s love; or have been elevated to the con¬ 
templation of the possible existence of a higher state—the grandeur of 
that Being who made those stars, and that ocean, and the splendors of 
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heaven, His‘ dwelling place ? ’ Or, as his memory wandered over the scenes 
of his past life, and as there came before his thoughts the picture of on& 
of those awful conflicts in which he had been engaged, and still more the 
appearance of the field after the battle was over, when the noise and fury 
of the combatants had given place to the stillness of death, or the low cries 
of the wounded and dying ; as the scene passed before him, would not 
a shadow Cross his heart in that lonely time, and would not his spirit ask 
whither had gone those thousands of immortal men who had left the 
world together on that day ? And might not the thought next occur, 
whither would his own spirit go when his day should come ? To a mind 
as meditative as Napoleon’s, such thoughts, we may well suppose, would 
often have occurred during the period of his exile. 

His day and hour at length did come: it was stormy without—stormy 
perhaps within also. ‘ It was a violent storm of wind and rain,’ says 
Alison, ‘and the last struggles of Napoleon took place during its fury. 
The last words he was heard to utter, were, ‘ Tete (Tarmee /’ ‘ Tete d'ar- 
mee!' ‘ Head of the army! ’ Perhaps he thought himself in the midst 
of battle, and was giving an order for a charge ; perhaps he fancied him¬ 
self again scaling the Alps, and calling on his army to advance, and 
conquer the difficulties of the pass. But no! the way he was now going 
was not with his army. He was passing into eternity alone : the pass 
he was penetrating was the invisible pass into the eternal world ! 

As I stood on the battle-mound, enrapt in these thoughts and medita¬ 
tions, my attention was attracted by the signs of a coming storm. Light¬ 
ning-clouds had been for some time silently flashing about the horizon, 
but they seemed to be now gathering their forces, and advancing in a dense 
black mass from the south. Presently, large drops began to fall, which 
came gradually thicker and faster, till they increased into a driving shower, 
and I was obliged to shelter myself, as well as I could, behind the monu¬ 
ment. The rain was not material, however, for the western sky continued 
still clear and beautiful; and in a few moments the cloud had passed 
quite over and away. And now the stars came out in all their beauty ; 
the peaceful stars, removed so far from the toils and turmoils of earth : 
these same had looked down, the night after the battle, on thousands of 
agonized sufferers, and they were now looking down again, with their 
gentle eyes, on a field almost as quiet and peaceful as their own azure 
plains. There was the constellation Scorpio, with its brilliants; there lay 
the Milky Way, stretched in all its beauty across the heavens; while above, 
glittered the ‘Northern Crown,’ just over the lion’s head; and there, in 
the north, stood the changeless Ursa Major, pointing ever to the ‘ star of 
the pole.’ There, too, was my favorite Cassiopeia, which I used to gaze 
at in the bright skies of my own Western Land, and which had so often 
attended my night rambles in England also, but which I now observed 
for the first time on the Continent. 

Amidst these thoughts, the hours were stealing on: I looked at my 
watch; it was half-past nine. I hastened to descend, and make my way 
back to the village, determined, however, to revisit the scene early in the 
morning, before returning to Brussels. 

After passing a somewhat restless night, I awoke at dawn. Happening 
to look up, I beheld a soft light shining on the wall, just over my head. 

*1 was sure at once, from its peculiar softness, that it must be moon- 
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light. Starting up, I opened the casement; and there, in the east, was 
indeed the moon, in her last quarter; only a narrow rim of light, and yet the 
whole shaded orb was distinctly visible. Two or three stars twinkled near 
her in the gray light of the dawn. How sweet and calm! It seemed to 
my thought like the promise of peace to the world in a coming age, when 
contests between fellow-men will be no more; and like the peace of 
heaven, when the struggles and combats of life are past. 

I hastened to rise and go out to the field, for I wished to see it in the 
stillness of that morning-hour. Stealing down the stairs, and unbarring 
the inn-door, I stepped forth into the fresh morning air. The village was 
yet all quiet and asleep. I moved lightly along among the houses, with 
a feeling like that of going through a grave-yard, so still and lifeless was 
all around. After walking some distance, as I emerged from among the 
trees that skirted the road, and came forth upon the open plain, I was ex¬ 
ceedingly touched by the calm beauty of the scene. In the increasing 
light the stars had disappeared, all but one brilliant, the day-star, 
which still 1 flamed in the forehead of the morning skyand the pale 
light of the waning moon was now still paler. The earth below was as 
still as the heaven above; nothing seemed yet to be astir, or waked from 
the night’s slumbers, but myself. As I approached the field, the first 
objects of attention, now as before, were the two small monuments—of the 
Germans and of the British officer—standing there in the gray of the 
morning. There, indeed, had they stood all night, and many nights and 
days, mournful memorials of the evil passions of men. Keeping along 
the road, which passes between the two monuments and crosses the field, 

I went on to the farm-house of La Haie Sainte, which stands in the hollow, 
by the road-side. It seemed little more than a common farm-house, 
though with a high stone-wall around the premises. As I looked into 
the farm-yard gate, which stood a little open, a large dog lying upon a dung- 
heap, waking from his slumbers, glared at me but uttered no sound, as if 
even he were impressed by the stillness of the morning. I looked about 
the place with feelings of strong interest, as I recalled the circumstances con¬ 
nected with it, and pictured to myself the scenes of desperate combat that 
had occurred on this spot, now so peaceful. 

I felt strongly inclined to go on farther, to the cottage on the ridge, 
which had been pointed out as the place near which Napoleon had stood; 
but fearing there would not be time, I retraced my steps a little way, and 
turning off to the right, came once more to the grand mound, with the 
lion on its top. Ascending it by the long flight of steps, I beheld, in a 
few minutes after, the rising of the golden sun, partially hidden at first 
behind light clouds, which skirted the eastern horizon; but presently 
mounting above them and coming out full, it threw its beams over the 
field, hill and hollow, giving life and animation to the sleeping landscape. 
In a short time men were seen coming forth with their oxen to the labors 
of the field. It was a pleasant and a cheering sight to see them thus en¬ 
gaged in the peaceful and useful cultivation of the earth, ’on the same 
spot where once armed squadrons had met in the fierce shock of battle. 
It awoke thoughts of the reign of universal peace; thoughts of the com¬ 
ing of that happy time, when men shall ‘ beat their swords into plough¬ 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hookswhen ‘ nation shall not lift 

up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.’ * 

op. 
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THE TWO PRAYERS. 


BY THKODORK 8 FAY 


Bestow upon me wealth and power, Almighty God, I pray ! 

Preserve me from Misfortune’s hour, and Poverty’s dark way: 

Upon my path let glory stream, let joy and splendor fall, 

My footsteps rove through shady grove, and golden palace-hall: 
Accord to me prosperity and gayety of soul; 

My prancing chargers paw the ground, my stately chariots roll. 

Upon my walls the statue bend, the priceless painting shine, 

My ample feasts with dainties gleam, and flow the costly wine ; 

The meadow broad, the vale, the wood—let these—let these be mine! 


0 God 1 Thy Holy Spibit grant, whate’er my lot may be! 
Preserve my soul from sin, and place my only hope in Thee I * 
If from Misfortune’s heavy hour Thy wisdom may not spare, 
Accord me courage calm to meet, and fortitude to bear: 

What though .obscurity and want my painful lot decreed, 

Along the lowliest paths of life my weary steps Thou lead: 

In mercy teach me to obey, to follow, to adore, 

And let me mark Thy cloud by day, at night Thy fire before 1 


hi. 

Mate me, 0 Father ! with the high, the learned, the refined, 

Where reigns the quiet elegance that speaks the polished mind: 

And greatest there, ’mid wise and fair, in honor let me move; 

With admiration circle me, with deference, and love; 

Inspire my lips with eloquence, to dazzle all who hear, 

Ana let the murmur of applause awake when I appear: 

Oh, grant me strength to mount untired, Ambitions lofty height, 

And Genius crown me with her rich and everlasting light; 

Until my name, wide blown by Fame, sound ’neath the farthest sky, 
Wherever language reaches, and the white-winged vessels fly. 


Grant me, 0 God ! humility, submission and content, 

And thoughts above this passing world, on true repentance bent: 
Teach me my ignorance, my sin, and grant a temper sweet; 

And let me, as a list’ning child, still sit at Jesus’ feet 
Upon my brow Thy angels throw a coronet divine, 

Wnere jewels, from another world, in mellow lustre shine; 

. Truth, wisdom, patience, purity, forgiveness, fear of Thee, 
Self-sacrifice, and Christian joy, and gentle charity ; 

Valor, to meet earth’s fiercest storm, unshrinking, for Thy sake, 
And steady faith, not Hell itself and all its pOw’rs can shake: 

And mate me with the pure and good—the pilgrims of the skies, 
For who can tell what angels walk the earth in lowly guise ? 

VOL. XXXVH. 9 
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EDITED BT HAN8 VON SPIEGEL. 


‘1 believe the Squire’s crazy! ’ said Mrs. Otis softly, as she answered * 
the door-bell, and ushered us into the study. 

‘Crazy?’ quoth the Doctor; ‘what makes you think so, my good, 
woman ? ’ 

‘ Think so! ’ replied she, with a toss of her ruffled cap, and a rattle of 
her silver-bound spectacles — ‘ think so! why, I’m certain of it! He 
was up this morning before daylight, rummaging round in the pantry, and 
stamping all over the house in his great hunting-boots, and whistling to 
Ban, the old fox-hound, who, I ’ll be bound, did n’t thank him for routing 
him out of his warm kennel so early, when the thermometer stood at four 
below nothing! And then, only think, he has n’t been out of the house, 
hardly out of his room, for more thafi ten weeks, coughing and spitting 
blood, apd looking like a corpse! Need n’t tell me he is n’t crazy to start 
right out into the woods before any body was up, and be gone all day 
with a gun, when I’ve been so careful all winter not to let a breath of 
cold into the house for fear it would bring on a coughing-spell, and cany 
him off, poor young gentleman, before his time. I do think he might 
have said something to me about it last night, and then I’da been up, 
and got him a good hot breakfast, if he would n’t hear to me, and must 
go. And that ain’t all! He left a paper on his bureau, telling me to 
send down for a half-bushel of oysters, and have them ready by six o’clock 
to-night, and he has n’t eaten any thing but water-gruel the last six 
weeks ! And then he left word for me to send and have you all here to¬ 
night again, when you were here last night, and he never invited you but 
once a week before; and if he is n’t crazy, I do n’t know what is the mat¬ 
ter with him ! Poor body! he can’t live long any way, and may be this 
is a fore-runner.’ 

Poor Mrs. Otis was nearly out of breath with her rapid speech, but 
the Squire fortunately opening his bedroom-door at this juncture, put her 
to sudden and embarrassed flight; and so the good soul was saved, may¬ 
hap, from premature decease. 

Hands shaken, we sat down, awaiting supper. The Squire’s enormous 
boots were supine on the hearth, and his double-gun, glistening with oil, 
stood by the tongs. ‘ Ban,’ whose presence in the study we had never 
known before, flapped his red ears, recumbent by the gun. 

‘ Pleasant day for a sick man,’ said the Doctor. 

‘Very,’ said the Squire. 

‘ Delightful air for a pair of bad lungs! Mercury full two degrees 
above zero from sunrise till dark! Should n’t wonder if you lived forty- 
eight hours yet.’ 

‘Well, Doctor, I mean to,’ said the Squire; ‘and what’s more, I am 
going out to-morrow morning for all day again, and if the Parson has a 
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mind I will show him rare sport with the hares in Round Swamp, if the 
wind do n’t shift.’ 

‘Would you like more company?’ asked the Lieutenant. 

‘ 4 The more the merrier! ’ ’ answered the Squire. 

4 ‘ The fewer the better cheer,’ ’ growled the Doctor. 

‘I’ve no objection to your going too; I won’t spoil the ‘cheer’ entirely, 
Doctor. And then if you do as well with the hares as you have with me, 
they’ll fall into ‘bag’ by scores, even if all the rest of us miss our shots 
ten times in eleven.’ 

‘You’ll ‘fall into bag’ blessed soon, I’m thinking,’ replied the Doctor. 
‘ I’m thinking so too,’ replied the Squire with some spirit, ‘ but not if 
I can keep out of the range otyour target-practice though. Here you have 
been peppering me with prescriptions for three months, and your shot 
has gone through and through, and no wonder you think I’m almost 
‘brought to bag.’ But thank Heaven you haven’t touched any vital 
part., as I know by my twelve miles’ tramp to-day: and I intend to live 
a good while to come; long enough, perhaps, to draw up your will, and 
enjoy the fruition of some sweet little codicil ‘in friendly remembrance 
of my much-loved friend and legal adviser, John Ingle, of Ingleside, 
Esquire.” 

How sharp the Doctor’s thrust would have been we shall probably 
never know, for Martha, at the moment, came in to spread the little 
round table behind us, and soon the oysters, coffee, and hot biscuit 
smoked upon the board; and we are ‘ all good trencher-men, and true.’ 
As for the Squire, he seemed absolutely voracious : first a plate of 
oysters would disappear, and then a brace of biscuit. He would rest 
awhile, and then aver that his appetite was a ‘coming’ on, and fall to as 
if his very life was on it; and perhaps it was y if Mrs. Otis told the un¬ 
varnished truth about the water-gruel. 

There was no lacl$ of ‘ quips and quirks and merry cranks ’ the while; 
but when, with a beseeching gaze into the Doctor’s eyes, Mrs. Otis set 
down four grenadier-looking bottles of Heidsick by the Squire’s chair, 
and laid the ivory-handled cork-screw beside his plate, and left the room, 
Joy seemed a guest accustomed, loosed from the cloud she had indwelt 
the months a-past, and sat with us, unrobed and beautiful! 

As the Squire rose, and produced a fragrant bunch of Trabunoes, we 
were more fully sensible of the great change in his step and mien. He 
was not the same person of the night before. To be sure the same flan¬ 
nel dressing-gown wrapped him about, but he did not shiver with inward 
cold, nor look around with a wearied and ‘ lack-lustre eye.’ New life shot 
forth in every glance, and eveiy motion had a spice of efficiency. The 
cold wind and glare of the snow had burned his pale face to a ruddy 
brown. His cheeks seemed fuller, and his nose no longer appeared 
pinched with pain. Even his very cough had changed. It came heavy 
and deep, and not, as before, like a starved mouse sneezing in a subter¬ 
ranean cavern. 

Before we smoked, the cloth was removed, and one of the afore-men¬ 
tioned grenadiers taken prisoner. 

‘ Cut his throat-latch,’ said the Lieutenant, ‘ and if he makes any resist¬ 
ance choke him. A pretty sentry, to be taken asleep on his post i ’ 
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So the Squire touched the spring-blade of the cork-screw, and in half 
the shake of a cricket’s heel, the 4 throat-latch ’ was severed, and the grena¬ 
dier’s tin-foiled cap was off with a bang, just grazing the Lieutenant’s 
nose. 

4 Close shot that,’ said the Lieutenant, 4 and it reminds me of- 

4 Mosquitoes’ said the Doctor. 

‘They sting you yet, I see, and will for some time longer, if Jack goes 
on as he has begun; but it did remind me of Florida. I had a 4 crack 
shot’ in my company there, and a graceless scamp he was too. His name 
was Ben. Wilde on the books, but he was known throughout the regiment 
as 4 Wild Ben.’ Some ten years before he was a lawyer in one of the 
Eastern States; afterward, by I know not what grades, a Mississippi 
flat-boat captain; and finally, had sunk by recklessness and a dry throat 
to a U. S. private ; which is as low as any white man can sink. 

‘When the new cap-lock muskets came on from Pensacola, ‘Wild 
Ben ’ had his pick, and some wicked shots he made on scouting parties. 
It was even said that the Indians knew his name, and were a little shy of 
the vicinage of my camp ; but however that was, is only Indian, and not 
4 german ’ to my story. 

4 One afternoon, while reclining in my marqu6e, busy fighting the 4 gal- 
linippers ’ and reading the 4 Gossip ’ in a fresh number of Old Knick., 

I was startled by the report of a musket some fifty rods from camp. As 
firing was against orders, except as an alarm, I at first thought our 
painted friends were upon us; but it was the hour for change of piquets, 
and isome of the men coming in from the lines told me that Wild Ben 
had tripped in the thicket, and discharged his piece. So I returned to 
the 4 Gossip ’ and 4 gallinippers,’ quite at ease. 

‘The next day Inspector-General Wool made his appearance, and 
among other things it became necessary to test the skill of my command 
in target-shooting. So when my men were drawn up, and the target 
ready, the General and I started on, to be near after the volley; the sig¬ 
nal of 4 Fire’ to be three waves of my handkerchief. We had got almost 
abreast of the mark, and far enough off to be out of the way of chance 
balls, when the General started to take a look at the target, as I supposed, 
and had not moved three paces before crash went the muskets of the 
whole platoon, and the splinters flew merrily. 

4 4 Very careful officer, you are! ’ said the General with a frown. 

4 4 1 was not aware that I stirred my hand, Sir,’ I replied; 4 but I trust 
that this incident will not be remembered long enough to influence my 
standing at Head Quarters.’ 

4 4 1 ’ll forget it,’ said he; ‘but I’m not in a mood to be shot down by 
accident yet awhile. Now let me see whether your men are in good 
drill or no.’ 

4 We found the target completely riddled, and one bullet-hole through 
the edge of the 4 bull’s-eye.’ 

4 4 Handsomely done, Lieutenant,’ said the General, with his most urbane 
and winning smile, ‘handsomely done, ’pon honor!’—and when we re¬ 
turned, he held up a gold piece, saying, 4 Here’s for the fellow who struck 
the 4 bull’s-eye.’ Step forward, Sir! ’ 

4 There was no movement till the 4 orderly ’ touched his cap, and begged 
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pardon for saying that the men all thought if any one hit it ‘ Wild Ben ’ 
must be the man. So ‘ Wild Ben’ had to come out and take the Gen¬ 
eral’s half^agle. I was boiling with rage all the while, but when I thought 
it all over, determined to overlook the evident breach of discipline in 
firing before the signal. 

‘On board the government steamer, some eight months after, invalided 
and ‘headed’ north, I found a private of my company, whose time had 
expired a few weeks before I left. He was a genuine Erin-go-bragh, and 
by no means a bad fellow. He informed me, with a chuckle, that ‘ all 
them bloody holes in the bit uv deal was n’t made by ‘ could iron, 1 at all, 
yer honor! but every mither’s darlin’ uv ’em, barrin’ three, was bored 
through with a half-inch auger the day before, be blazes! Sure, and 
didn’t the largest half uv us shoot wide, so there should n’t be more holes 
in the swate thing nor noses in the whole blessed camp, bein’ what did 
hit wud make enough splinters fly to ‘ wool ’ the likes of the Gineral,good 
luck to him! ’ 

‘ ‘ That explains your firing in such a hurry,’ said I, ‘ and I wish now I had 
put every third man of you under guard, and flogged you at the drum.’ 

‘ Faith, and the Gineral gave the signal hisself^ wid his white rag, he 
did; waving it up and down three times at the bloody gallinippers, and 
we jist blazed away to keep him from the target, bad manners to him.’ 

‘ What on earth has all this to do with ‘ a close shot ? ’ ’ exclaimed the 
Doctor. 

‘law a little long-winded,’ said the Lieutenant, ‘ but that’s a weakness 
much prized in the army. In fact it’s a cardinal virtue in forced marches. 
We were drilled to it at West Point, and it has grown on me ever si^ce. 
Said I to Pat, * So the hole through the bull’s-eye wasn’t ‘ Wild Ben’s’ 
shot after all ? ’ 

‘Be me sowl, but it was though,’ said he. ‘ Didn’t you swear at the 
‘orderly ’ for that shot in the bush the day before? And didn’t he tell 
you it was an accident? Sure and it was an accident— done a-purpose, 
though, bein’ as ‘ Wild Ben ’ jist dropped on one knee, five paces from the 
wooden sieve, the jewel, and let the daylight glimmer through the left 
uv the black, yer honor. And, says he, ‘ Me Uncle Toby’—he always 
called you ‘me Uncle Toby,’ yer honor—says he, ‘Me Uncle Toby 
never ’ll suspicion that, seein’ it ain’t in the centher exactly.’ And so he 
jist punched the face in the auger-holes, to smooth ’em a bit, and splin- 
thered up the revarse wid his ‘ tooth-pick,’ and bet the ‘ orderly ’ tin cints 
that ‘me Uncle Toby ’ wouldn’t see through thirn holes, nohow yer could 
fix it, yer honor. And he sid you were a little ‘ raw,’ and tould us about 
your bein’ swate on a Widow Wadman, and how she fooled you a bit 
wid a speck in her eye, as was n’t there at all, at all.’ 

‘I couldn’t refrain from a broad smile; and the last I saw of Pat, he 
was on the wheel-house smoking off the effects of a ration of brandy he 
had bought out of the five-franc piece I gave him at the conclusion of 
his flattering reminiscence. Jack’s shot at my nose brought the whole 
to me very vividly. I thought instantly of a target, and then of the tar¬ 
get; so you see, Doctor, what all this has to do with it. ‘ Q. E. D.,’ as 
Euclid Playfair used to say, peace to his pleasant ashes.’ 

“Wild Ben’ was a wag, that’s a fact,’ said the Doctor; ‘and what a 
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4 catch-all ’ the army must be ! You must have had many a hearty laugh 
in the course of your life, Lieutenant.’ 

‘I have,’ said he; 4 but there is more food for sadness than smiles for 
the officer who reflects. Hundreds enlist every year whose history, if it 
were known, would lower any man’s notions, however high, about the 
4 Worth of Man’ and the 4 Dignity of Human Nature! ’ The truth is, that 
these and like terms are cant. They do well enough from the pens of 
closet-philanthropists, but in the mouth of a man of experience they are 
sheer clap-trap and moonshine. But are you going out with us to-mor¬ 
row, Doctor ? For my part I think the fresh air will do you good, and 
then, you know, you can watch over your patient, and feel his pulse 
occasionally.’ 

4 I’d like to feel your larynx awhile,’ said the Doctor; 4 but if you’ll 
promise to let me alone, and the Parson will go too, to give a tone to the 
thing, I’ll be ready at four, if that’s the hour.’ 

4 Five will do,’ said the Squire; 4 so what do you say, Mr. Parson ? ’ 

4 1’ll go,’ answered he; 4 but I shall feel rather queer to be out hunting 
in such a bitter cold February as this, with a man whose funeral sermon 
I ’ve half written.’ 

4 1 do n’t believe that,’ said the Squire. 

4 It’s in my over-coat pocket though! ’ said the Parson; 4 1 brought it up 
to-night to see if the dates were all right, and let you decide whether you 
like it.’ 

4 The deuce you did!’ said the Squire. 

4 Why not ? ’ said the Parson. 4 You ordered your monument three 
weeks ago, and got me to choose the epitaph.’ 

Hlood! ’ said the Lieutenant. 

4 What was it ? ’ asked the Doctor. 

4 Resurgam,’ answered the Parson. 

4 Better still! ’ chuckled the Lieutenant; 4 for he has kept his word, 
which is more than fifty in a hundred will, I’m thinking.’ 

4 Do you doubt the greatest truth of Divine Revelation ? ’ asked the 
Parson. 

4 Only partially,’ answered the Lieutenant. 4 1 had in my mind such 
creatures as I could name, whose souls are so small that I don’t see how 
they could rise without help, and I don’t believe they’ll get any.’ 

4 Despise not the day of small things,’ said the Parson, with a very 
quiet but perceptible twinkle. 

Hereupon we lighted our cigars, and soon were deep in 4 Mrs. Battles’s ’ 
favorite game, and as still as she could have desired even in her most fas¬ 
tidious moments. In the intervals of dealing, to be sure, we spoke, but 
it was anent the subject in hand, and it needed no trumpet to recall 
us to silence. The Squire and the Lieutenant gained the rubber, which 
did not stretch beyond half-past eight by the tali old clock in the corner. 

When we had finished, the Squire arose, took down his heavy duck- 
ing-gun from over the mantel-piece, and slipped off its blue flannel cover, 
4 1 will take this,’ said he, 4 and you shall have the one by the dog, which 
is a trifle lighter. As for the Doctor, my rifle is at his service; and we will 
get 4 rigged’ to-night, that there may be no delay when you all get here 
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in the morning. We will have a hot breakfast, Mrs. Otis willing, and be 
off by six o’clock, which will get ns on the ground by sunrise.’ 

‘ Shall I bring my pointer ? ’ asked the Lieutenant. 

‘To be sure, if you wish to spoil him,’ answered the Squire. ‘ One day’s 
hunt with a hound, unless he was ‘ at heel ’ the whole time — and to¬ 
morrow he would freeze to death — would take all the ‘ train ’ out of him 
for a year. No, do n’t take him. ‘ Ban ’ is all the dog we shall need. But 
now to business.’ 

So the Squire brought in his gun-box from the bed-room, and Thomas 
was called in; and while he ran the bullets, the Doctor ‘ sprued ’ and the 
Lieutenant ‘swedged’ them, and the Parson kept sentry over the 
Squire, who was busied in filling the powder-flasks and shot-belts, and 
apportioning the caps and patent wads; old ‘ Ban ’ watching us all the 
while with a complacent gaze, and an occasional patronizing wag of his 
old tail. 

Here the Lieutenant suggested that Thomas should favor us with a 
song in his best style. Now Thomas is a great singer, and comraendably 
vain of his gift. His voice is a good one, though perhaps a connoisseur 
would not pronounce it extraordinary. But there is something so inde¬ 
scribable in every tone, and so much ‘ soul ’ in every glance and gesture, 
that one is carried away in spite of himself, even though fore-armed 
against it by never so much previous homage to the cold rules of art. In¬ 
deed, so marked and wonderful is this, that his ‘style,’ or whatever else we 
may name it, is not to be measured by the rules which apply to ordinary 
vocalists. This was the unanimous declaration of all who had listened to 
his exquisite performances, whether they belonged to any narrow ‘ clique,’ 
or were free and hearty admirers of excellence wherever it appears in the 
joyous realms of song. 

With many modest and becoming disclaimers, he very urbanely con¬ 
sented, and we chose his favorite piece, a hunting-song, as apropos to the 
occasion. 

There was nothing so very humorous in the mere words, nor comical 
in the air itself, but during his effort our attention was literally intense . 

At first an expression of pleasure appeared on every countenance, and 
lighted up every eye; then that gave place to a smile of quiet rapture, as 
if the melody was stealing in at the creaks and crevices of the soul; and 
at last, when he struck that exquisite refrain at the end of the second 
quatrain, and rendered with so much force and beauty, and inimitably 
naive ‘ comique] the line, 

* A’d a hu’dtig we’dl awdl go,’ 

the applause was ‘ rapturous and prolonged.’ When he had ended, the 
Lieutenant was lying back in the rocking-chair, his white teeth glistening 
in a broad and hearty grin ; the Squire, with more self-control, but with 
the same inward appreciation, was shading his face with his attenuated 
hand; the Parson doubled up on one end of the sofa to escape the con¬ 
cussion of the Doctor’s boots, chuckling from the bottom of his dia¬ 
phragm; and the Doctor, with tears streaming down his cheeks, and 
almost in convulsions, lay extended, with his hands pressed to v his sides, 
and absolutely roaring with uncontrollable laughter. To complete the 
scene, ‘ Ban,’ at the close of Herr Thomas’s brilliant effort, rose on his 
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fore-legs, and added such a loud, deep, and lengthened howl, that it 
seemed as if the very rafters, like our sides, would have split in sunder. 

After the Squire had so far recovered himself as to pour out with 
trembling hand a glass of Madeira to reward the artist’s skill, Thomas, 
with a low bow to the delighted audience, who had not strength sufficient 
left to cry the desired ‘ encore ,’ kitchenward retired. 

When gravity had partially returned, the old clock warned us to our 
leave-taking and rest for the morrow’s sport; and bidding the Squire 
‘ sound slumbers,’ we were off to our respective domiciles; the Doctor, as 
we went down the avenue, every once in a while humming to himself, 

‘ A’d a hu’dtig we’dl awdl go.* 


MAY-DAY MORNING. 


BT RAI.PH 8EAW0LP. 


Day-light is breaking, 
Maidens are waking — 

Rosy dreams dashing away; 
The stars are hiding 
Their homes abiding; 

Slowly opes the dawn of day. 

ii. 

O’er Earth beguiling, 

The sun is smiling ; 

Swiftly fades the night away; 
Birds are singing, 

The welkin ringing 
Echoes of the new-born lay. 

in. 

Flowers are blooming, 

The air perfuming; 

Softly falls the sunny ray; 
Knees lowly bending, 
Prayers ascending 
To the God of Night and Day. 


IV. 

Warm hearths are blazing, 
Clouds of smoke raising 
Mid the mist of morning gray; 
Fathers are blessing, 

Mothers caressing; 

Around dear ones merrily play. 


Sweet slumbers leaving, 
Children are weaving 
Wreaths of roses; blithe and gay 
In the bright morning, 

Their Queen adorning, 

To hail the merry, merry May. 
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THE FIRST BRICK. 


A TALE FORMED OF FACTS. 


Twelve miles below Concord, on the old Chester turnpike, in the 
State of New-Hampshire, there is a desolate region of wilderness, with 
scarcely a human dwelling to be seen. At the long intervals of the 
‘ gates/ however, there are 1 taverns/ now absolutely desolate, as the 
turnpike has been abandoned, and which were indeed lonely even twenty- 
five years ago. 

At that period the gate-keeper, who had for several years been the 
supervisor of the Company’s affairs, died. He had been ill nine years ; from 
time to time had been compelled to seek yet lighter employment; lingered 
in perpetual strife against the most fearful evils, until the earnings of 
better days were all gone, and then departed, leaving a widow and five 
children to buffet the adverse storms of life. The last time he was able 
to visit his remote neighbors, he bespoke his own coffin; and, at his par¬ 
ticular request, his remains were carried thirty-six miles, where they now 
sleep on the sunny side of the hill whereon in boyhpod he had nourished 
his strength, and projected the plans of life. 

The husband and father buried, the widow and the eldest child re¬ 
turned to that lonely home, leaving the younger members of the family 
to the hospitable care of friends. That eldest bom was a son, then in httV 
sixteenth year. For several winters previous, after securing to his parents 
the product of a little rugged soil, cultivated by his own hands, he had 
gone to Chester or Concord, and worked night and morning for his 
board, thus gaining the advantage of district-school instruction, a privi¬ 
lege not to he enjoyed in the vicinity of the paternal hearth. But now a 
wider culture was to be sought, and a higher end attained. When bat¬ 
tling with the flames that roared through the woodlands and threatened 
destruction to his sorrowful abode, delving in the rocky soil to earn a 
scanty livelihood, or listening to the giant trees as they creaked under 
their burden of ice, or moaned before the thunder-gust, that boy had 
been accustomed to note, in all the wild and ominous aspects around 
him, the types of his sad fortune, and, perhaps, the fore-token of his 
doom. And yet, did not 

‘ Chill penury repress his noble rage, 

Or freeze the genial current of his soul.’ 

A little below Dartmouth College, on the bank of the beautiful Con 
necticut, is one of the loveliest localities in our land. Four great rail-roads 
now converge on the spot, and 1 Lyman’s Bridge ’ spans the river close . 
to the house where our young hero was born. Not far off, and in foil 
view, is 4 .Kimball Hill/ * surrounded by a spacious mansion, commanding 


* In the mansion here alluded to, still resides the venerable and honored citizen whose name 
the locality bears. Before the portico, where we last met and parted with him, stands perhaps 
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a glorious prospect of field, fountains, rivers, undulating highlands, and 
towering peaks. When six years old, that manor was the property of 
his father, and his own happy childhood’s home. There, in the first 
Teachings of his soul, had he learned to ‘clasp the mountain in his 
mind’s embrace,’ and grow familiar with the ‘ quaint mossiness of aged 
roots,’ at the very time his parent contracted the inexorable disease which 
eventually threw the pall of woe over all that is dear in domestic joy. 
No sooner was the grave closed, and a desolate mother’s first grief 
assuaged, than the fatherless one, oppressed by ‘the vacant bosom’s 
wilderness,’ managed, with no little difficulty, to effect a pilgrimage to his 
childhood’s shrine. 

It chanced that the senior Lyman was then building an elegant resi¬ 
dence for a son who has since greatly distinguished himself in public and 
private fife. The architect was once a partner in business with the lad’s 
father, and was his mother’s own brother. 

‘ The time has come when I must prepare for the future,’ said the 
emulative nephew to his uncle ; ‘ and my only hope lies in a trade.’ 

‘ What sort of a mechanic would you like to be ? ’ was the reply. 

‘ A carpenter, or a mason ; any thing by which I may gain an honest 
living and the education I need; and as masonry is the hardier work, 
I’ll be a mason.’ 

‘ Very well. Mr. Willard, who has just completed these walls, has 
gone to Bethel, to erect a house for a Mr. Rich; and if you wish to make 
a trial, I will give you an introductory note.’ 

‘ Agreed. I’ll start to-night.’ 

The stage fare was two dollars; and on arriving the next morning, the 
young adventurer found himself in possession of exactly sixty-two cents. 
Some apples and bread furnished a breakfast, and he started in search of 
the unknown ‘ boss.’ Leaving the public road, as directed, for a shorter 
cut, he traversed a thick grove of sugar maple, so peculiar to Vermont, 
and came out on the brow of an eminence, where the clink, clink, clink¬ 
ing of masonic implements first met his ear. The sun was rising, and 
with it arose the graceful drapery of morning vapors, revealing the most 
enchanting rural scene. The vale was fresh with dew; waters sparkled; 
the intense verdure of the highlands relieved the whiteness of sportive 
flocks ; birds carolled as if earth never felt a pang; and the whole diver¬ 
sified landscape smiled, as if in mockery of the new-comer in his gather¬ 
ing gloom. He gazed a moment at the enchanting scene around; saw 
the merry husbandmen wending their way cheerfully a-field, to exercise 
* the might that slumbers in a peasant’s arm,’ and watched the move¬ 
ments of those whose manual skill he would acquire. But what were the 
auspices spread before the homeless, fatherless, friendless youth ? Failing 
here, what resource would there be left ? He sank down on a rock, and 
for a while saw not the splendor of that morn. Then, regaining his wonted 
resolution, he dashed down the hill-side, and presented his introductory 
note. 


the most majestic elm in the world. In that happy home, and beneath the graceful grandeur of 
that tree, since the present occupant became its proprietor, a very talented family have been bora, 
educated, and sent forth to exalted and useful stations in life. One of them, the author of ‘ The 
St. LrgerPapersJ is not only afavorite with the readers of the Knickerbocker, but is well known 
and appreciated by the lovers of elegant literature, far beyond the saloons and libraries of his 
native land. 
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‘ Very sorry,’ said Mr. Willard, after glancing over the brief lines, 
1 very sorry I cannot favor your design, young man. But I have long 
been in this business, am anxious to retire, and have just taken my last 
.apprentice.’ 

The petitioner’s look was probably more persuasive than his uncle’s 
commendation, for, after a moment of reflection, the knight of the trowel 
added: 

‘My partner, Captain Chapin, with part of our men, is building a house 
for Squire Jaquith, the father of that apprentice yonder, and if you will 
join him until I return, we will see then.’ 

‘ Where is Squire Jaquith’s ? ’ 

‘In Hartland, near my residence, in West Windsor.’ 

‘ How far from this ? ’ 

‘Forty miles.’ 

‘ Which is the road thither ? ’ 

‘ That on the right, going south.’ 

‘ Good morning, Sir.’ 

And away he went, while ‘ Hope still rose before him like a fiery 
column, the dark side not yet turned.’ He was not only weary from a 
supperless and sleepless night, but burdened with the difficulty of his 
pedestrian journey, and the doubtfulness of its end. Still, as ‘ the fire in the 
flint shows not till it be struck,’ he gathered his young energies close around 
his throbbing heart, and travelled on, learning at every step ‘ the priceless 
wisdom from endurance drawn.’ As night gathered on his dubious path, 
he fell in with a group of children, and, conciliating them with a little 
penknife-skill and some gentle words, he won the matron’s confidence, a 
generous supper, and a night of delicious repose. The next day, at noon, 
he threw his last cent, and it was a bright one, into the lap of a rosy- 
cheeked child, on a green bank before a farmer’s house, and soon after 
was welcomed to partake of the remains of a dinner under that roof 
where afterward he enjoyed many a social hour, and where, to this 
day, that cent has never been forgotten. The most important results 
often flow from little causes, and a slight measure of kindness frequently 
produces the greatest amount of good. Let us never despair of success 
in ourselves, nor fail to employ every possible means to foster it in others. 

God has seen fit to place the most valuable intellects where he has 
deposited the brightest diamonds and the richest ores, under rough coat¬ 
ings and in obscure caverns, and has made it the duty of the enterprising 
and patriotic to rescue them from obscurity and polish them for use. 
Will the lapidary sacrifice the intrinsic value of the gem, because it costs 
much filing and rubbing to unfold its splendors to the eye ? And shall 
the incipient hero, the young Hercules of practical power, be strangled 
in his cradle, only because the severe ills of life have already girt him 
round ? How many noble natures have been crushed, how many glorious 
hopes have been blasted, how many seraphic intellects have been crippled 
into imbecility, or maddened into crime, by the fearful force of physical 
want! It is made our doom, and the source of our most conquering 
strength, to endure much that is oppressive, in order that we may better 
know how to appreciate the invulnerable nature within us, which can be 
abused but can not be destroyed. Providence has armed the mind with 
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a quality which lies at the foundation of many excellences, and supports 
them all. This is fortitude, which, by throwing a spirit of graceful endur¬ 
ance into every mental eneigy, gives beauty to grandeur and tranquillity 
to zeal. 

Not far from where our patronizing youth dined at the farmer’s ‘second 
table’ was the residence of the worthy Squire Jaquith. At three o’clock 
p. m. the prospective mechanic had found the place, the Squire, the 4 Captain 
and all hands.’ His purpose had been announced and acceded to. His 
coat was off, the only one he had, and his tender fingers for the first time 
grasped the rough materials of his trade. The foundation walls were 
done, the ‘underpinning’ was ‘set,’ and they were ‘backing up’ the same 
with ‘mortar wall,’ preparatory to laying on the flooring timbers and 
starting the brick walls. ‘ Boss Chapin ’ was at work near a large block 
of granite on one of the comers. Four o’clock, in those days, was ‘grog¬ 
time.’ *The Squire came round with a pail of milk-puncli. The raw hand, 
whose first hour of a three years’ servitude was then transpiring, took a 
glass, and laying what he held behind the corner-stone, exclaimed, ‘ Here 
goes for the first brick ! ’ Around and above this the rock-work was con¬ 
tinued, and within a month the brick walls stood complete. This was 
twenty-four years ago. 

In due time Mr. Willard returned, and in his family our young artisan 
remained in hardy and faithful service, till his task was done and he was 
honorably discharged. In the mean time, he learned that his mother 
was again married, and that his brothers and sisters were doing well, but 
he saw them not. For himself there were no idle hours. Having first 
of all discharged with fidelity his duties to his master, he then seized 
every facility within his reach to improve his mind. His occupation led 
him into most of the flourishing towns of northern New-Hampshire and 
Vermont. Constantly was he toiling in the purest air and in the un¬ 
broken view of scenery the most lovely and sublime. Books of some 
kind were always at hand, and ofttimes the choicest works were loaned 
him to devour while others indulged in recreation or repose. In his 
bosom he was wont to carry miniature volumes to read in fragments, 
and from every source would he glean such sentiments as tend to aug¬ 
ment ‘the fiery grandeur of a generous mind.’ Often in the sultry 
‘nooning,’ and by the silvery moon, as well as by the glaring torch, and 
out on the fragrant hill-side, at hours of sabbath quietude, in his rustic 
dress and solitary communings with kindred spirits and kindling nature, 
would he elicit a solace and inspiration not to be found in wealth’s most 
magnificent saloon, and ‘ compared with which the laurels that a Csesar 
reaps are weeds.’ 

Associated with a large company of intelligent and energetic men, 
human nature was studied without disguise, and under all its Protean 
forms. If the rules were exact and the labors severe, it was the whole¬ 
someness of just law which secured the cultivation of that virtue which is 
quite too much discarded, obedience. There was a well-defined gradation 
of rank, but no abject slavery. If hands sometimes bled, there were no 
chains eating into the soul; if the physical energies ever relaxed, and 
bent beneath their burdens, still within each rugged bosom thought was 
4 free of wing a3 Eden’s garden bird.’ While each was ready to barter 
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his sweat and toil for a reasonable and just compensation, not one was 
ambitious of wearing the livery of another, or bore on his dastardly brow 
the inscription, C A man to let. 1 It is not among the magnanimous 
class who prefer to earn their own bread, and think their own thoughts, 
that you will most easily find those who can be made to tremble before 
a satrap’s throne, or fawn sycophantly on a helot’s stool. They use their 
own brains as well as their own limbs, and can think on their feet, sus¬ 
tained by a foundation which they have proved to be sound. 4 Like 
strength reposing on his own right arm’ they stand; and only such can claim 
to have the slightest measure of 4 energetic reason and a shaping mind.’ 

The best patronage true merit ever had is industry, and the genius of 
independence. The true favorites of fortune are always the children of 
indomitable courage and perseverance. There is little or no mystery in 
their success. They make every event, every new position, subserve their 
predominant purpose. It is the prerogative of such persons to extract 
vivacity and beauty from the hackneyed and the dull. The wonderful 
alchemic power is theirs, which attracts, purifies, and compounds the ma¬ 
terial drugs supplied by learning and research, and waves over them the 
wand of its enchantment till they start up embodied and transfigured 
with images of glory ineffable. The man bom for influence walks at large 
in the atmosphere of intellectual freedom, and amid the fair creations of 
the material world. At every step he imbibes fresh images to form his 
subjects and illustrate his positions, and turns every object he touches into 
a mental hieroglyphic. Dante is a case in point. He had passed through 
fierce battles, and was now aged and infirm. In almost every form of 
bitterness, he had experienced much of that dry sorrow that drinks the 
blood. "When he had no home in this world, he made one amidst all 
that is fearful and glorious in the spirit land. When steeped to the lips 
in misery he said to another, 4 How hard is the path,’ and to himself, 

4 Follow thy star, and thou shalt not fail of a secure haven.’ When his 
toilsome task was finished, he said, 4 This book has made me lean for 
many years.’ He died, as he had lived, loathing the meanness of a para¬ 
site, and his deathless fame has girdled the earth. Well might he, and 
others like him, have adopted the motto of Rousseau: 4 1 was born weal;: 
ill treatment has made me strong.’ 

Well, the boy’s apprenticeship is done, and he goes to Lowell to work, 
the fourth year, a journeyman, with his old master, Mr. Willard. With 
the proceeds of that summer’s work, a suit of clothes, a set of tools, and 
forty dollars in cash, at twenty years of age, he begins a ten years’ course 
of education. At the academy, and in college, he works at his trade 
through vacations, and at odd hours, to pay as he goes. The problem of 
success seems hard to solve at first, but it soon becomes both easier and 
clearer. Unity of purpose, boldly projected and perseveringly pursued, 
never has lacked resources and never will. All the worth of a true soul 
consists in its aptitude for effort. The nobler our predestined work, the 
greater amount of ignoble obstructions are we appointed to overcome. 

The more we are really capable of rising, the rougher and more numerous 
are the steps along which it is at once our duty and reward to ascend. 

The invincible magic of genius is daring resolution. It is time enough to 
say, ‘I can’t,’ when we have nobly tried, and as nobly failed. If one 
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could ‘ waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole,’ it would not greatly benefit 
either himself or the world. He had better husband his wind, and learn 
that ‘ if Misfortune comes, she brings along the bravest virtues,’ and that 
he should trample on apparent impossibilities till he has cleared an am¬ 
plitude of space around him, whereon his untrammelled soul may ‘ swell 
vast to heaven.’ 

Before his classical course was passed, our mechanic student had learned 
from a favorite author, Possunt quia posse videntur; they are able, 
because they think themselves able. In an obscure cemetery of Scotland, 
his ancestral home, this singular inscription is found: ‘ Good times, Bad 
times, All times, get over.’ With a spice of hereditary firmness, this motto 
was adopted, and ever since he first determined to ‘ hang wings of gold 
upon each dark hour,’ he had discovered that in this purpose and its 
effect ‘ lay the art divine, to heal each lurking ill.’ The great resolves 
which create subsequent distinction are born in solitude and nursed in 
long silence. He who depends on excitement will never rule it. Connected 
with those who foster such a heroical spirit, there can scarcely be a possi¬ 
bility of discomfiture. On the wings of the tempest they send out energies 
which, like Elijah’s ravens, bring back bread and the richest fruit. Starting 
up like the ostrich in arid desolation, they are winged with endowments 
more flexile and potent than the ostrich, for they not only trample the 
desert sands with quick speed, but fly an eagle’s flight above the storm, 
undazzled in the sun’s burning eye. Pile mountains upon them, and 
with Titanic facility they will hurl them off. Build about them a barrier 
of rock, and, Moses-like, they will smite the barrier with an efficiency that 
will elicit copious relief gushing to their lips. 

Three years of professional study, added to the preceding seven, made 
up the ten of toil, expense, and exhausting solicitude. Through all this 
term of probationary discipline, the candidate for public life never bated 
a jot of heart or hope, but, feeling the pulse of resolve through all his 
arteries, even at the most inauspicious hour, he could i murmur to the 
running brooks a music sweeter than their own,’ and patiently remained 
one of those who 


‘ Wait for the dawning of a brighter day, 

And snap the chain the moment when they may.’ 

Now, for more than ten years, he has been in the eye of the world, 
enjoying a great deal more favor from God and man than he ever ex¬ 
pected or deemed himself worthy to receive. Perpetual activity and 
diversified observation in his own country, and beyond the sea, have con¬ 
vinced him that to be sometimes tempest-tossed is better adapted to give 
one practical skill than the indulgence of perpetual calm; that when most 
saturated in lofty and lone struggles, we can, if we will, absorb the 
mightiest energies from elements the most fierce. It is only through the 
assimilative process of such antagonizing that one can in a goodly degree 
resemble 1 a mailed angel on a battle day.’ It is the inspiration derived 
from trials encountered and overcome that fortifies and ennobles the heart 
of man, by shaking with corresponding fire the Promethean tree which 
ramifies through all its chords. Only this experience can rouse the whole 
intellectual man within us, at the same time creating a foundation for its 
energy and the most thrilling weapons for its use. In everything relating 
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to great moral effects, feeling is. not less potent than argument. A heart 
that has often bled is always the chief source of those mighty influences 
which make others weep. All that is really valuable in eloquence is its 
truthfulness, its accuracy of statement, and profoundness of principle. The 
discourse must teem with thought, and break sublimely on the ear, ‘ like 
thunder heard remote.’ And yet the qualities that produce immediate 
and more influential effect are other and more palpable than these. 
Hence you will invariably find that in the persons of the truly eloquent, 
heart and intellect are symmetrical, are colossal, and always strike toge¬ 
ther. As the fiery lightnings give the rich reverberations of heaven’s awful 
voice their power by simultaneous flashes of light, so the orator, like 
Michael the archangel, is mighty, not so much by the weight of his armor 
as by the flexibility and keenness of his flashing sword. Deep excitement 
in a writer or speaker always creates corresponding emotions in the reader 
or hetffer! In this universal law of our nature lie at once the occasions of 
great use, and the danger of equal abuse. It has been said that ‘common 
souls pay with what they do: nobler souls with that which they are.’ 
And why ? Because a soul, full of a great depth of being, awakens in us 
emotions that correspond with his own ardent words and gigantic deeds. 
No man above mediocrity ever saw a fine picture, or a noble temple; 
no one susceptible of fine emotions ever witnessed a beneficent deed, or 
listened to an eloquent discourse, without feeling in himself something 
noble and exhilarating which was never detected before. 

But an end to disquisition. After an absence of more than twenty 
years, our adventurous brick-layer gratified the deep yearnings of his heart, 
by paying a visit to the scenes of his youthful toil. Arriving in front of 
a well-remembered house, and meeting at the door a well-remembered face, 
he exclaimed: 

‘ Squire Jaquith, how are you ? ’ 

‘Pretty well, Sir.’ 

‘ Don’t you know me ? ’ 

‘ No, Sir.’ 

Hearing earnest conversation outside, the heir became apparent, the 
same who had been a fellow-apprentice from the time his father’s house 
was commenced. Turning to him, the greeting continued: 

‘ Nathan, how are you ? ’ 

‘ Pretty well, Sir.’ 

‘And don’t you know me ?’ 

‘No, Sir.’ 

‘Well, this is very strange. Not remember one who has worked many 
a hard day with you ? ’ Both stared a moment with manifest curiosity and 
•surprise. ‘Now, who am I?’ Nathan, with no little emotion, replied, 

‘ It must be Mr.-.’ ‘ So it is, and I am right glad to see you! Let 

us go down cellar.’ 

This request seemed strange, doubtless, and a prompt apology was ren¬ 
dered for wishing first to go under the parlor rather than into it. 

‘ Behind that rock on yonder corner lies the first brick I ever laid. For 
twenty-two years it has never been forgotten, and I desire to see it again.’ 
‘You are mistaken,’ said the senior Jaquith; ‘ the lining of the stone-work 
is of stone, and not brick.’ ‘ Bring candles, and let us see.’ Candles 
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were brought; two barrels were set on end for a temporary staging; 
broad-cloth enthusiasm climbed with rural curiosity among the cobwebs, 
and there in the obscurest nook lay the memento of a thousand griefe 
and joys. ‘Nathan, please dig it out carefully, while I call to see some 
of the goodly dames of the neighborhood who used to attend spelling- 
schools and apple-parings, and you shall have silver for your pains.’ With 
success the thing of clay so isolated in rock was removed. An ingenious 
artist of this city has set it in bronze, with the upper half exposed, and 
some of the original mortar in view. In the centre a neat ink-stand has 
been inserted, with the date— June, 1826—on one side, and on the 
other is inscribed, ‘The First Brick.’ 


THE MOTHER AND'HER CHILDREN. 


BT HRS. B. H. BVANS. 


Oh, fair and gentle children 1 
Love-nurtured from your birth, 
And guarded like young blossoms 
From every storm of earth; 
Fanned by the summer breezes, 

Or the light soft airs of spring, 
But shielded when the winter blast 
Sweeps by on chilling wing : 

Ye think that smiles and sunshine 
Are yours by sacred right; 

Nor dream that in the future 
May lurk a withering blight: 

A blue, unclouded heaven 
The Future is to you, 

Where bright and glorious visions 
Rise softly into view! 

Ah, shall it be, my treasures! 

That ye, in after-years, 

Shall bow your heads in anguish. 
And unavailing tears ? 

Shall eyes look scornful on ye ? 

Or hard and bitter words 
Make your poor hearts to flutter, 
Like newly-prisoned birds ? 

Oh, darlings 1 shall ye ever 
Know what, alas! is known 
To thousands once as cherished 
As ye, amidst your own ? 

Toiling for food and raiment 
From mom till weary night, 
Forgetting, in your sadness, 

That ever earth seemed bright! 
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Shall shame bear down the eye-lids 
That now ye fearless raise ? 

Or darken in the glances 

Where joy like sun-light plays ? 

Oh, can ye learn to utter 

^jVild words of sin’s despair— 

White-browed and dimpled sleepers 
Fresh from your evening prayer I 

Nay ! these are thoughts of darkness 
I will not longer brook: 

Such fancies fade and vanish 
As on each face I look. 

Ye may be poor, my darlings, 

Ye may toil for many a day ; 

But never in your bosoms 
Shall aught but honor stay! 

Beside ye may walk Sorrow 
In shadow like the night, 

But Truth and Faith will robe ye 
In garments snowy white ! 

The God who blessed your fathers 
Their children’s God shall be, 

While I adore the goodness 
That gave ye unto me. 

PainevilU , (Fa.) 


MUSINGS BY THE HEARTH.* 

bt a landscape-painter. — number iii. 


‘Stir up the fire and put on a little more coal. That will do: now 
draw the curtains and light up the astral.’ How cozy, how happy, 
how comfortable! A chill air is at work outside with the frost. The 
leaves have nearly all fallen from my back-yard trees, but yet the grass is 
green upon the plat. The grass is crisp under foot, and if you slant your 
eye along the earth, you will already find a thin white veil, like a gos¬ 
samer web, spread over the surface. The frost is at work, and to-mor¬ 
row morning, early in the morning, when the house-maids open the win¬ 
dows, go down stairs in your dressing-gown, or, if you like it better, stay 
up in your room and throw open your blinds, and look out over the neigh- 
boringgardens and small orchards. There are few sights more beautiful; 
a quiet beauty, and homely and simple, to be sure, but still rarely excelled in 
a small way; for you will see over every limb of the peach-trees and the 
dark-limbed pear-trees a thin coat of fretted silver: here and there a red 
leaf will present itself, with a border of frost, and the rose-bushes and the 
gooseberry-bushes will all glisten in the sheen of the November frost. The 
moon is shining away up in the ultramarine sky, and the stars are around 
her, and helping her to music and poetry; and she, bright Muse of Heaven 1 
walks on apace, and nations and tribes are gazing on her from every clime 
of earth; and as her broad beams glitter on the surface of the frozen Any 
VOL. xxxvii. 10 
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tic seas, a monster island of the ice falls down upon its own shadow, and, 
sending its crashing thunders through the crystallized solitude, throws up 
toward the heavens a cataract of rival stars, that glitter for an instant in 
the air, and then are lost for ever. Over the enchanted continent of 
Wilkes yon moon has shed her light, and she could tell of its dark soli¬ 
tudes and mist-enveloped shores ; those shores'that caught the view of 
the American navigator, and then with iron hand warned him from dis¬ 
turbing their eternal silence. 

Over old Rome the moon has sailed, a religion and a divinity; and now 
in her broken Colosseum, as Byron tells us in poetry as brilliant as moon¬ 
beams, and as sublime as the fabric it describes, her rays are falling upon 
a mass of ruins, and gilding the antique trees that have sprung as from 
the soil of her decay, centuries ago. 

But stir the fire once more, and raise the astral a little. Now you have 
arranged the heat and regulated the moon of my room, sit quietly down 
and let us muse. 

How sweet it is to be so situated in life as not to be obliged to mingle 
in the turmoil of the world! Now and then, to be sure, it is well enough 
to put on your best garments and step over your door-sill and depart 
on neighborly voyages: what I mean is, that it is a happy thing for a 
man to be in so humble a position that his absence is not missed from 
ball-rooms, club-rooms, political meetings, and all that sort of thing. In 
fine, what a happy existence it is ta be able to sit musingly if you choose, 
talkatively if you choose, or sleepily if you choose, by your own hearth¬ 
stone ! Glad enough is the musing man to have a good neighbor come 
in, to talk about the news of the day, or the day itself; or to have him 
talk about good books and bad books, and good men and bad men, and 
good women and bad women, (if such things be, I mean bad women;) or 
to smoke a good cigar and drink a glass of cheerful toddy with him. There 
are some friends who are such good friends, that they will let you be silent 
and not complain if in the narration of a thrice-told tale you sleep in your 
easy chair. They will waken you kindly, when they see that your cigar is 
out, or your punch getting cold, but they will never feel offended; and no 
fear, at their departure, that your wife will say, ‘Well, now that was nice; 

I do think you treated Mr.-shamefully: why, you slept when he 

was telling that story about his visit to the palace of Versailles, where he 
saw Louis Philippe kiss his grandson, the Comte de Paris, at the bow- 
window that overlooks the gardens!’ Oh no! no fear of such Caudley 
observations from your better half; for well she knows that such friends 
understand well enough the free-and-easy character of their host. Then 
sleep on if you will, dear reader, but pass the Musings to that wide-awake 
wife of yours, and do n’t object if I whisper every now and then something 
into her ear! Thou art not black, Othello! and your pocket-handker¬ 
chief was not given you by your mother, who got it from a conjuror. I 
have, as every honest man should have, a wife of my own, Mr. Reader, 
and am content. 

How the time flies by! No novel thought, no novel fact—but how it 
does fly! But yesterday it seems to me that I was a boy, and now I am 
a man; a musing, if not an a-musing man. Well do I remember how I 
used to admire, almost to reverence, a larger boy of my acquaintance, who 
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wore a pair of boots ! That boy is now a grown-up man, a full-blown 
Judge in one of our Southern States ; and although he might now show me 
French leather most highly polished, or deliver judgment most elaborately 
pointed, I know that I never could look upon him with half the wonder, 
aye, call it awe, with which I gazed upon him when I saw him enter my 
father’s front gate with a pair of live boots on his feet—for live they 
seemed to me, and full of scorn at my low, cropped-eared shoes. I saw 
that boy walk through a pool of rain-water in those boots, and walk back 
again, with his pantaloons rolled up, and I jumped for joy! That was a 
feat in boots that I scarcely could hope ever to see equalled, never sur- 

time flies! But yesterday I was a boy; and well do I remember 
how my beloved mother, now dead and gone, but dwelling in the part of 
heaven nearest to this earth of ours, used to bring her knitting-needles 
into the parlor in the winter evenings, and get me, or one of my brothers, 
to hold, with arms out-stretched, the skein of wool that once had been 
upon the backs of sheep, but was so soon, in stocking shape, to be upon 
the-calves of boys; and how she would unwind the skein of wool from 
our extended arms, and having finished, repay us with a kiss; and how, 
in ‘those old-fashioned days,’ one of us lads used to snuff* the candle and 
punch the good, dear, crackling, sparkling hickory-fire, and pile more 
logs upon the glowing mass. 

Yes, time flies! But yesterday I was a boy; and well do I remember 
the first time I tried a cravat upon my neck — a neck not over-long. 
Away up in the old garret-room, 1 found a tailless coat with its spine all 
injured by the moth, and its once stalwart arms destroyed years ago. I 
cut the collar off and folded it up in a muslin cravat of my father’s, and 
having put it on walked down stairs — into the kitchen firat among the 
ebony people, with a proud, imperial step; then, angry to be laughed at 
through their grinning teeth; (what suffering about my neck, what torture 
in that old coat-collar!) and then into the parlor, where the family were: 
oh, what a laugh at my expense!—and then my mother’s quiet smile, and 
kind advice to remove at once the stiff infliction. Since then, till now, 
though coat-collars I have worn, seldom or never has my neck been en¬ 
cased in such harness as I wore that night. But how many years ago all 
this has been—and yet I am not old; but we measure, we men of common 
acts, time by circumstances: ’t is only historians, like Tacitus the great, or 
Gibbon the sublime, who measure time by time, with a steady hand, and 
piling centuries upon centuries, until vast pyramids of learning rise over 
the Lybian wastes of the world, the monuments they have raised from 
the deeds of all mankind. 

In the dim, distant past, so dim to us common men that we can only 
see the personal events and remember half, by having heard them from 
other lips, mingling the memory of recitals with the small events recited, 
in such a melange that experience is now bewildered, and we stand con¬ 
fused, uncertain, amid the wreck of toys strewed over the floor of our nur¬ 
sery-room. Words come back to me out of the silent past of boyhood, 
and with accents as distinct as light, and humming sounds as palpable in 
tune as melodies now uttered by Jenny the inspired. Yes, there come to 
me as I sit musing now, with this pen mechanically upon its task of record 
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moving to and fro, memories of every sense, of every description, vague 
as mist, and as illusory. Deeds, big and little, have ghosts to their bodies, 
as well as men and women; and, like the ghosts of us men and women, 
they come out of their mouldy graves now and then, and puzzle us with 
their visitations. 

One event of boyhood of this nature I can but tell you now. It was 
when I was about eight years old that my uncle, who was a surgeon in 
the navy, came from sea. He was my mother’s brother, and ,he was a 
hale, hearty, cigar-smoking, full-of-fun and full-of-devil kind of man. He 
was a bachelor, and being my mother’s brother, and having no house on 
land, though he had a house on the sea, he stopped after a cruise, as all 
brothers should do, at my father’s house. Well, it was in the winter time 
of the year when the ship, of which my uncle was the surgeon, came into 
port, and he got a leave of absence. We were all glad enough to see 
him, for he played upon the clarionet like a master, and sang 

‘ Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer,* 

in great style; and then he used to tell such good stories about Jack tars, 
and made us all think that there was no better thing in the world than 
going to sea with a ship full of gunpowder, grog, and sailors and officers 
in blue coats, gilt buttons, swords by their sides, cocked hats and epau¬ 
lets. By Jove! too, how he made us hate the British and the Algerines! 

Well, as I said, my uncle’s arrival diffused joy through the house, and he 
soon added another motive to our universal joy. He taught our old New¬ 
foundland dog, Cass, named after the General, whose laurels then were 
green, to sing a song that was blown into his ear by my uncle with his 
clarionet. It was a great time for us children, and one of the consequen¬ 
ces was, that years after my elder brother entered the navy. But that 
was only one of the consequences of my uncle’s staying at my father’s 
house after his voyages to sea. 

We all liked him, in the parlor and in the servants’ hall; for he gave 
away to the negroes, who loitered around the kitchen fire, great plugs of 
pig-tail tobacco. The negro loved the white man then, and the negro 
slave was a freeman then; for his bondage was a life of ease to him. But 
I must not talk of that. When my surgeon-uncle came from sea, he 
brought, of course, his luggage to our house. Among it was a long old 
sea-chest; nothing of these days looks like it, that I can see, except a car¬ 
penter’s box for his tools. This sea-chest was over six feet in length, and 
seemed to command a great deal of attention from my popular and ad¬ 
mired uncle. He had it taken gently from the cart—as gently as if it 
was filled with glass cases of gold dust from the mines of Peru; and we 
youngsters all put up our frost-bitten hands to touch it as it was landed 
on the front door-steps. It went into the house, and the coachman and 
parlor servant were called upon to help it up to its place of destination, an 
off side-room to my uncle’s sleeping apartment. Up stairs it went slowly, 
and as I turned to look upon it, it seemed like a great coffin going up 
stairs, instead of coming down. My uncle caught my eye, and I can re¬ 
member now the mischievous expression of his face. -r— Now my uncle, the 
surgeon, did play on his clarionet, modulating its loud tones so as only to 
fill the parlor; and then he sang a sea-song; and then, like an old sea-dog, 
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he took a tumbler of hot grog and went up stairs * to turn in.’ It hap¬ 
pened that I was to sleep in a trunnel-bed, that was run underneath my 
uncle’s bed in the day-time and then out at night, for my benefit: a snug 
little trunnel-bed it was, and many an angel has stood around its side at 
night to take my young innocence up to heaven; for innocence, in this 
world, is active prayer and offering unto God. 

I had my bed rolled out for me at night, and thus slept in my uncle’s 
room. This room was in the third story. There was a new-fashioned 
grate for coal in the fire-place — it is an old-fashioned grate now—and the 
fire was always kindled by the maid some two hours before bed-time, so 
that my uncle, the surgeon, should be comfortable up stairs, if his punch 
and his clarionet had not made him so down stairs. 

Time in days and weeks rolled on, and the snow fell several times in 
those old-fashioned winters, and we all lived merrily by the warm fires, 
and my uncle kept up his music, and the old dog Cass improved. His 
voice was deeper than Jenny Lind’s, and he sang more like a dog than 
she does like a nightingale. One wintry night, very cold and dreary, 
my father was out later than usual: he had been invited to some dinner* 
party, and though he was no bottle man, or even two-glass man, still he 
was a genial man, and loved to sit and hear more talkative but not wiser- 
thinking men than himself discuss the great and small questions of those 
early days. My mother was alone with my elder brother and myself, and 
was waiting for my father to come in. The surgeon was out with some 
of his sea-faring friends, who had been up to our house to tea, and, after 
dressing himself had sauntered out with them to some more convenient 
place of marine conversation than my mother s drawing-room. The wind 
whistled around the corners of the house, and every now and then there 
were gentle scrapings upon the window-panes, as of long-nailed hags try¬ 
ing to get in. It was the branches of the stiff locust-tree, switched about 
by the wintry blast. Eight o’clock wore around, and kneeling down, I 
6aid my * Our Father ’ at my mother’s knee, and went up stairs into the 
third story to get into my trunnel-bed and sleep. 

When I entered the room, I found the fire burning cheerfully in the 
grate, and answering all the purposes of a candle. It did not take me 
long to undress my little body. The foot of my trunnel-bed was about 
two yards from the grate, and the light of the fire played constantly upon 
me; and I used to take great delight in lying awake and imagining a 
thousand things in the fusing heaps of glowing bituminous coal. So I 
undressed and jumped into bed. I was then about eight years old, and 
time has flown, and I am not even old now; and years may come, say 
some twenty, and if I live till then I will not be so very old ; and twenty 
more may come, and then I will be very old; and I feel sure that when 
I am as old as that, I shall still shiver, and my withered skeleton within the 
parchment of the old man’s life will shake, whenever I think of what hap¬ 
pened to me then. Remember, I was a boy just eight years old, and knew 
nothing of death or disease, except by the picture of a skeleton in Rees’s 
Encyclopedia, that I used now and then to look at. Into the bed I 
jumped with a laugh, out of the bed I tossed with a shriek! There, with 
its orbless holes in the skull, and its grinning teeth and expanded mouth, 
lifeless and, thank Heaven, fleshless—for that would have been too 
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horrible—its long arms of sinews and shreds and bones crossed on its 
breast and its hollow cavernous stomach, and its legs placed quietly away 
down under the warm bed-covering, was a human skeleton! Days and 
nights passed over me, and I was ill; and my young brain whirled and 
danced about, and always turned with a languishing sickness toward the 
memoiy of the skeleton. Even now as I write I feel a weakness in my 
limbs, and I gaze toward the burning hearth for comfort in its brightness 
and its friendly warmth. Come, some sweet member of my household, 
and place your warm and living hand in mine but for a second’s time, and 
waken me from the shudder of this recollection ! 

Now the fact was exactly as you have surmised, dear reader. My uncle, 
the lively, clarionet-blowing, surgical uncle, had brought home the pre¬ 
pared remains of a sailor who had been hung at sea, on board his ship; 
and as a mere trick to try my nerves, had taken him out of that coffin¬ 
looking sea-chest and placed him in my bed. People have strange bed¬ 
fellows sometimes. 

O ye, who guard the bed-side of the sleeping child, that embryo God, 
or devil, watch well the plans of mischief in your own head and in the 
heads of others ! Keep away from that young mind the great untruths, 
the hideous lies, of goblins and of ghosts. They are close enough, in all 
conscience, the cradle and the grave; but do not frighten the credulous 
infant with the maledictory falsehoods of the gossip of evil! Mothers and 
fathers, let your nurses’ minds be as healthful as their bodies. 

I said I would talk a little to your good wife, my good reader, but you 
see I have said nothing that could offend her, and I only speak of her chil¬ 
dren, who are your children. Until another month’s life-time of Knicker¬ 
bocker, adieu. 


THE SPRING-TIME OF THE WORLDt A SONNET. 


BY RUFUS HENRY BACON. 


Think not the world has seen its summer-time, 

And now comes on its harvest! It is now 
But in its Spring, and dense the thorns of crime 
That grow within it! Truth’s unsparing plough, 
With furrow wide and deep, upturns the soil, 

And stalwart laborers, with unwearied toil, 

Mow down the thorns to speed her way sublime ; 
And o’er the mellow glebe, from her rich store 
Sow the seed broad-cast. The Scholar, with his lore 
Digged from the Past; the Poet, with his rhyme; 
The Prophet, sad, but trustful evermore, 

Whose words, electric, fly from shore to shore; 

All farm the world in this its time of youth, 

And patient wait the harvest-time of Truth! 

* Ingleside ,’ Dec. 
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THE WINTER-SPRITE. 


'Pull knee-deep lies the winter snow.' — Tinntsow. 


Far away, amid the northern mountains, 

Dwells, through summer-time, a jocund sprite ; 

Little careth he for laughing fountains, 

Birds and flowers afford him no delight: 

Faint and languid in the ‘ month of roses,’ 

He would die, I doubt, could he be here ; 

Where its eye the arctic day-time closes 
Into twilight, lives he half the year I 

Wondrous are the scenes on which he gazes! 

We should tremble at the sounds he hears; 

O’er his head the boreal banner blazes, 

All around, bright mail and gleaming spears! 

All around him shine those cola white lances, 

Cohort-like, as might beseem a king, 

While the polar half-light hardly glances 
On the stern and regal gathering! 

Regal 1 for this sprite so tiny is indeed a potentate, 

Powerful, though they be so silent, are the guards that on him wait 

Southward, from amid the northern mountains, 

At a word his ice-clad army roves ; 

It is Autumn with us, but the fountains, 

As in June, still prattle in the groves: 

And the groves, in robes so gay and flaunting, 

Dream not yet such visitor is nigh ; 

Reapers’ songs and grateful harvest-chaunting 
Cheer the brown October, journeying slowly by ! 

Cautiously, from ’mid the northern mountains, 

Down among us comes the jocund sprite ; 

Toucheth not, at first, the babbling fountains, 

Creepeth slyly through the woods at night, 

Stealetn on along the fields and meadows, 

Back retreateth ere the day be born ; 

When the early sunbeams chase the shadows, 

Lo his foot-prints ! ’tis a frosty morn I 

Said I not the sprite is * jocund ? ’ hath he not a generous heart — 
Leaving us these wide-strown jewels, ere he turned him to depart f 

Bravely, from the far-off northern mountains, 

With his legions rusheth now our sprite : 

Strips the trees, and sealeth up the fountains, 

Sports with Santa Claus at noon of night: 

Ranges through the sleeping city, pauses by the silent mere, 

Smiles at old Earth’s dazzling mantle; hails the star-light keen ; 

Touches with his potent sceptre the already palsied year, 

Doting over olden memories, when the earth for him was green. 
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From his birth-place mid the frozen mountains, 

He is with us for a fleeting time ; * 

Loveth well to open Mirth’s glad fountains, 

Brings the blithe New-Year and Christmas chime: 
Whispers, too, that all cannot be joyous — 

Some are chilled by more than winter’s cold; 
While our gifts and blessings almost cloy us, 

There are hungry, naked, weak and old. 


When once more unto the northern mountains, 

Hies, at sweet Spring-time, our jocuiid sprite, 

Like glad Summer’s, may our hearts’ deep fountains, 
New-awakened, sparkle pure and bright 1 
Then shall Autumn, brining gentle plumber 
To the mellow and fruit-laden year, 

Charity’s blest deeds rejoice to number, 

Ere the wintry trump again we hear 1 

Wm. V }. Mob^akb. 


Boston , New-Year's Eve, 1850 . 


ASTREA: OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


BT A NSW CONTRIBUTOR. 

‘Poeta nascitur’ is, unfortunately perhaps for many writers of verse, 
a proverb singularly true, although the persevering endeavors of many 
climbers of Parnassus would seem to insist on the practicability of dis¬ 
proving the proposition, and even of establishing its contrary, for they 
are 4 made ’ now-a-days, not 4 born,’ and that too with the greatest success 
in point of numbers—not poetical, but those associated with Pike, and 
arithmetic in general. 

The effusions of these same ballad-mongers—than to become one of 
whom it is more glorious to exist a kitten, and cry mew—are epidemic 
among newspapers; a sort of literary cholera; they are classed under the 
general title of 4 Fugitive Pieces,’ thereby meaning to indicate a completely 
successful 4 escape ’ from all manner of sense; they are seen in the form 
of 4 cheap literature,’ for the destruction of which an act of Congress 
would prove a highly sanitary measure. In the papers they are recog¬ 
nized as poetry, from an ingenious device of publishers, who place them 
in the column with that heading; and thus and thereby a character is 
assigned them of which an unsuspecting reader might not dream. 

Perhaps we are not fastidious, nor peculiar in our ideas, but in our ap¬ 
prehension, poetry is a term that means something—something, too, of a 
high character. In its original signification at least, it is not 4 a bottle 
of ink spilt over a sheet of foolscap,’ according to the Byronic definition; 
and because, of a series of lines, assorted ones rhyme, and are of similar 
length, as measured by a pipe-stem, for instance, we do not conceive that 
therefore this chirographic performance is deserving of the respectable 
name which it claims. 

In some particulars, poetry is not different from other styles of writing, 
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of which it is only one; like them, it is only a medium for imparting 
thoughts and ideas—a fact seemingly overlooked by many writers of verse, 
although, without some capital of this kind to go upon, rhyme is unfor¬ 
tunate as an attempt, but successful as a failure. 

What is commonly considered the mere mechanical part of the art, 
that is, the putting into metre, is perhaps of more difficulty than is at 
first apparent; nothing short of real genius can be completely successful 
in this endeavor; and hence it is that the highways of literature are 
thronged with the lame, the halt and the blind. Much of a poet’s merits 
may be determined by the mere manual execution, so to speak, of his 
performance; not that every felicitous jingle of words is to stamp with 
the seal of greatness, but a certain ease and smoothness of expression 
adds as much to what is written as tasteful dress to real beauty. 

Excruciating are the tortures to which language is often put: unmean¬ 
ing words at the ends of lines, merely to make the rhyme, like signs 
stuck at the gable-ends of a house, to inform the wayfarer of ‘Poetry 
within; ’ redundant words, of no possible use but to fill up the measure, 
the pebbles the crow dropped in the pitcher; whole lines, whose office is 
to complete the stanza, and a general press-gang system where every 
thing is forced into an unwilling service. 

Among writers of the stamp we have mentioned, a bright, exception is 
Dr. Holmes, an admiration of whom we undertake to pronounce an 
evidence of good taste. As a composer of light, airy verses, that move 
trippingly on the tongue; the quaint originator of the oddest possible 
conceits; a mirth-moving writer, the funniest man alive, when he writes 
‘as funny as he can,’ he is undoubtedly excellent, but this is not all of 
him. He is a singular compound of opposites; humorous, but never 
foolish; on the contrary, sensible to the last: he is witty and wise, funny 
and forcible. 

He is a man of good heart, which is perhaps as desirable as a good 
head: though at times exquisitely satirical, it is evidently only gotten up 
for the occasion, merely to show that he is ‘ au fait ’ there, and not for the 
purpose of venting any spleen with which he may be overburdened. His 
great good-nature prevents him from being really bitter: he ridicules 
people in such a laughing, general way, that no one can take offence, 
except by application, self-made, and then it is foolish to pummel the 
shoe-maker because of one’s own corns. 

His genial disposition is perhaps his greatest charm. He never seems 
evil-minded, or disposed to wound, but all is sunshine with him, bright 
and happy. In this repect he is not unlike Dickens, for if any body can 
read Boz without being put in a good humor, without feeling more 
kindly disposed to mankind, he must have much of that amiability for 
which cats are proverbial, when irritated by inconvenient dogs. We 
never read this author, without thinking that there is more of good in this 
much-abused world than is generally supposed, and an exceeding quantity 
of that which is very funny indeed. 

Dr. Holmes is entirely satisfied with finding out what is good, pleasant 
and amusing in life, leaving the bad and disagreeable to those literaiy 
jackals who love to snarl and growl over the corruption which they 
exhume. 
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What estimable old gentlemen were those, of whom he pictures one in 
his ‘ Last Leaf^ beginning: 

‘ I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 

And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o ’er the ground 
With his cane.* 

We venture to say that he was a model grandfather : circuravallationsof 
‘ wee toddlin’ tow-heads’ impeded his evening footsteps; when he sat, at 
twilight, what strenuous siege, Lilliputian-like, laid at his smiling, unresisting 
person; up his knees clamber industrious assailants—perhaps two little 
heads bumped, simultaneously reaching the summit from opposite sides; 
the back of his chair is but a scaling-ladder to reach his gray locks, and 
stick fingers in his twinkling eyes; while around the room, a young 
Alexander makes a Bucephalus of his cane, and the ‘ three-cornered hat ’ 
‘just fits’ some ambitious urchin, the lower part of whose legs are dis¬ 
tinctly visible to the naked eye beneath the rim. 

It has been said of the Doctor that he was a nervous, forcible writer, 
bold also and original. We remember his vigorous lines written when it 
was proposed to tear up the frigate Constitution, as unfit for service, when 
he ‘ vented his school-boy scorn ’ with a spirit worthy of the occasion: 

* Ay, tear her tattered ensign down ! 

Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky ; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, 

And burst the cannon’s roar: 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more! 

‘ Her deck, once red with heroes ’ blood, 

Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, 

And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 

Or know the conquered knee ; 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 

‘ O better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave: 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 

And there should be her grave. 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the god of storms 
The lightning and the gale! ’ 

His writings of whatever description, serious, ridiculous, pathetic or 
otherwise, are always sensible: he never makes a fool of himself, upon 
any pretext whatever, but on the contrary has a natural aversion to such 
a course of conduct, which is something remarkable for the poets of the 
nineteenth century. 

The ease and felicity of his expression, the perfect smoothness with 
which he writes, the natural, unforced way in which he puts his ideas into 
the hampers of rhyme, shows that he has shared the real and bountiful 
■ gifts of the Muse, instead of having pilfered some meagre, scanty pit¬ 
tance, when her back was turned, as those do who write poetry, extracting 
line after line, on the principle of a dentist pulling teeth. The Doctor 
seems to think in poetry; his ideas come into his head in rhymed sen- 
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tences, and all he has to do is to put them down on paper: his are 
not hard, square, unmanageable thoughts, which he vainly attempts to 
squeeze into rhyme, as one would compress big feet into very small boots. 

With these brief allusions to the general character of the author, we 
turn to the graceful little poem, the immediate subject of these remarks; 
and having had the pleasure of listening to its delivery, we were the 
better prepared for another agreeable hour in its perusal. We had 
waited for it with a considerable degree of anticipation, and when we took 
it and opened to the first page, our startled and disappointed vision was re¬ 
pulsed by a long list of books, headed, ‘ New Works published by Ticknor 
and Co., Boston.’ We experienced a sensation not unlike that of a greedy 
boy, who, in taking his first bite of a tempting apple, brings his molars 
resolutely down upon an uncompromising gravel-stone. 

• We take this occasion to say, that the present system of advertising, by 
inserting in new books lists of recent publications, to the extent perhaps 
of half the volume, is reprehensible in the extreme: it smacks of ras¬ 
cality, as it is in effect causing an unsuspecting public to pay for the adver¬ 
tising of the book-seller; and we could see just as much propriety in Messrs. 
Ticknor and Company hiring Dr. Holmes to go round with a bell, lifting 
up his voice in the streets, and proclaiming from the house-tops their new 
works, as in saddling his Pegasus with such a bundle of truck as is here 
found. 

The morale of the thing, we insist, is injurious; and as to appearances, 
how would'it look to read on the fly-leaf of the family Bible: ‘ Charles 
O’Malley, by Lever: Turkey morocco, 16 vols.; Paine’s Age of Reason, 

1 do. 12mo, price $1,’ etc.? If new books can not find their way to 
light and life by other means than this, let them sleep in inglorious ob¬ 
scurity ; and if their intrinsic worth, together with the proper modes of 
advertising, will not bring them into notice, it will only teach authors to 
write better ones, and the public will be afflicted with less useless trash. 

The poem before us is written for a Commencement anniversary, an 
occasion whose demands are peculiarly difficult to meet: an audience 
generally of more than ordinary intelligence, and whose varied tastes are 
only counted with the numbers present, is to be encountered, and their 
different and multiplied fancies are to be gratified, or the charge of failure 
incurred. One comes to learn ; another to laugh. The staid gentleman in 
a drab coat thinks that an eligible opportunity is offered for improving 
the morals of the community, and perhaps imagines that a few lines from 

I Watts would come in appropriately by way of opening; my friend over 
the left is fond of a joke, and thinks a man a bigger fool than forty jack¬ 
asses, to bore an audience an hour with a hum-drum moral lecture, when 
he might be making fun the whole time. One goes expecting to be 
greatly instructed—by some sort of indescribable magic, or ‘Rochester 
blockings,’ to have infused into him a quantity of ideas that never seem 
to come any other way ; and not unlikely the honest yeoman from the 
plough looks for some sort of circus performance, and wonders where the 
horses are to come in at. These being some of the circumstances, the 
difficulty of the individual’s position may be imagined: Sylla and 
Charybdis is nought in the comparison ; it is like trying to keep dry in a 
thunder-storm, by dodging between the drops. 
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Dr. Holmes, as it seems to us, has used the materials offered him with 
great tact, and turning the occasion to advantage, has taken from the time 
and place the key of his sweetest note, in a strain which, though to us ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful, is pronounced by an accomplished critic to be heavy 
and out of place. 

The circumstances under which the piece was written give a double 
charm to allusions, which, if not understood, may indeed seem unmeaning 
and useless. The poet returns to the venerable institution which was his 
father’s ‘Alma Mater;’ the son is of other classic birth. The scenes 
around him are those once familiar to a parent’s eye; sacred scenes; 
memorials of the departed. The tales which his father was wont to tell of 
setting out to college, and the incidents of his academic career, are recalled 
with the fidelity of filial affection; and the poet, like Old Mortality, 
busies himself in clearing away the moss from the tablets of memory, 
with pious hand restoring and deepening the inscriptions on ‘ the marbles 
of the slumbering dead.’ 

The trees that wave above him, the leaves that overshadow him, the 
path in which he treads, recall their sadly pleasing recollections: 

‘One shadowy form my dreaming eyes behold, 

That leads my footsteps as it led of old ; 

One floating voice, amid the silence heard, 

Breathes in my ear Love’s long unspoken word: 

These are the scenes thy youthful eyes have known; 

My heart’s warm pulses claim them as its own! 

The sapling, compassed in thy Angers’ clasp, 

My arms scarce circle in their twice-told grasp;; 

Yet in each leaf of yon o’ershadowing tree 
1 read a legend that was traced by thee. 

Year after year the living wave has beat 

These smooth-worn channels with its trampling feet; 

Yet in each line that scores the grassy sod 
I see the pathway where thy feet have trod. 

Though from the scene that hears my faltering lay, 

The few that loved thee long have passed away, 

Thy sacred presence all the landscape fills, 

Its groves, and plains, and adamantine bills X 9 

It was the custom in the pristine days of Yale College for the Seniors, 
at the opening of each year, to select a member of the Freshman class as a 
sort of protege. The twain, thus consorted, roomed together, and by an 
ingenious fiction, the elder collegian was supposed to protect and shield 
from insult the still raw and verdant youth. This was done in a variety 
of ways, and amounted to a delusion, perfectly incomprehensible to the 
unsophisticated mind of the Freshman. The idea in its original conception 
was as magnificent as the subsequent practice was inconsistent. Black- f 
ing boots, sweeping rooms, and making fires, might on general principles 
be deemed employments somewhat foreign to the pursuits of a devotee 
at the shrine of Literature and Science, yet they were desirable, compared 
with some of the inflictions imposed upon those who had the misfortune 
to have been in college less than a year. If the night was particularly cold, 
the Senior bethought him of hydropathy, and the college pump roused the 
innocent sleeper from slumbers where he had been dreaming that he was 
a house on fire, and the engines were trying to put him out. 

Although circumstances of this kind were not unfrequent, yet there 
were instances where the intercourse, in the connection mentioned, was 
civilized, bordering even upon the polite: the Senior aided the other in the 
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accomplishment of his tasks, defended him from the hostile attacks of 
others, and in many respects seemed to recognize in him the likeness of 
a fellow-creature. From the poem we gather that the elder Holmes was, 
in techinal language, ‘the Freshman’ of Mr. Chancellor Kent: 

-‘He whose later feme 

Stamps on our laws his own undying name;* 

and from the estimable character of that distinguished man, and from the 
poet’s narration, we are led to suppose that the association of the two 
was of the most friendly description, and the story is very successfully 
told. 

The truth is, sentiment is a dangerous thing to handle, as we imagine 
that it is scarcely divided from the ridiculous by so wide a boundary as 
is accorded to the sublime. In its effects bathos is very similar and quite 
equal to a sea-sickness £it should be studiously abominated, and carefully 
avoided by every well-regulated mind. 

But there are two sides to the question, and the opposite extreme is 
delightful, as the other is unfortunate : of this kind, a happy specimen is 
the passage to which we refer, the opening in memory of his father, and 
it is exceedingly beautiful. It is appropriate to the occasion, for it is but 
natural that the spot should awaken such reflections; just as it is natural 
that the scenes of youth should recall the friends of youth, though it is 
long since their presence has been known, save in dreams; or as it is nat¬ 
ural that localities should recall events and persons with which they were 
intimately associated. 

It is in great good taste; it is full of sentiment, and yet not sickly, and 
inspires no fear of becoming so; it shows feeling, but a sensible, respect¬ 
able, earnest feeling, not weak nor ridiculous ; not the silly simperings of 
childish grief, but the manly tribute to affection and memory. 

That a writer should have an acquaintance with the subject of which he 
treats is at all times a fortunate circumstance, and there are cases where 
such a state of things is absolutely indispensable, or the imperious public 
will make observations, harmless perhaps in themselves, yet troublesome 
in their application. Many are the admirers of Nature, and those who 
attempt her description more numerous than those who successfully ac¬ 
complish the undertaking; for it is impossible to do this thing without 
having carefully observed and judiciously noted; and here it is that the 
cause of failure is found. In this respect there is no difference between pen 
and pencil, and he who would make true representation must scrutinize 
his subject, whether he paint on canvas or paper. With most descriptive 
writers, there is a lamentable deficiency in practical knowledge of Nature, 
a want of acquaintance with the details of her works, and without this 
knowledge nothing can be done. To describe a landscape well, one must 
at least be able to know a tree from a small pile of bricks ; and he who 
should paint grass red, and sky green, might safely be advised to return 
to first principles. 

That Dr. Holmes describes happily is because he has studied atten¬ 
tively, and his representations are beautiful only because they are accurate. 

He has perused the book of Nature with the assiduity of a scholar, and 
with close discrimination, not as one who gazes largely over hills and vales, 
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meadows and brooks, but as one who keenly hunts for gems among the 
"waters and the sands — and finds them too. That he is considerable of 
a horticulturist we think is apparent, and we more than suspect that he 
handles the garden-hoe and flourishes the watering-pot in his conserva¬ 
tory as a source of daily amusement; for the completeness of his knowl¬ 
edge of flowers is evinced by his felicity in describing them; and as to 
birds, he appears to know them by heart. 

Sir Walter Scott is eminently a descriptive poet, and his descriptions 
are beautiful, for they are true to the fife. It was the creed of that 
delightful writer that no two scenes in nature are exactly alike, and that 
whoever copies truly what is before his eyes, will possess the same variety 
in his descriptions, and exhibit apparently an imagination as boundless as 
the range of nature in the scenes he records ; whereas whoever trusts to 
his own imagination, will soon find his own mind circumscribed, and con¬ 
tracted to a few favorite images, and the repetiti<& of these will soon pro¬ 
duce that monotony and barrenness which always haunts descriptive poetry 
in the hands of any but the patient worshippers of truth. 

Read the description of the opening of Spring, its birds and flowers, 
and see how truly the Doctor records : 

‘Then the proud tulip lights her beacon blaze; 

Her clustering curls the hyacinth displays; 

O’er her tall blades the crested fleur-de-lis. 

Like blue-eyed Pallas, towers erect and free: 

With yellower flames the lengthened sunshine glows, 

And love lays bare the passion-breathing rose; 

Queen of the lake, along its reedy verge 
The rival lily hastens to emerge, 

Her snowy shoulders glistening as she strips, 

Till morn is sultan of her parted lips. 


‘ Then bursts the song from every leafy glade, 

The yielding season’s bridal serenade; 

Then flash the wings returning Summer calls 
Through the deep arches of her forest halls: 

The blue-bird, breathing from his azure plumes 
The fragrance borrowed where the myrtle blooms ; 
The thrush, poor wanderer, dropping meekly down, 
Clad in his remnant of autumnal brown; 

The oriole, drifting like a flake of fire 
Kent by the whirlwind from a blazing spire; 

The robin, jerking his spamodic throat, 

Repeats staccato his peremptory note; 

The crack-brained bobolink courts his crazy mate, 
Poised on a bulrush tipsy with his weight; 

Nay, in his cage the lone canary sings, 

Feels the soft air and spreads his idle wings.’ 


We pause a moment to object to the use of the word * freethis 
poor degraded adjective is always tagged on to the end of lines solely 
to make a rhyme, and was never yet known to mean any thing, ex¬ 
cept perhaps in connection with the Fourth of July, or American Eagle. 
Eyes sparkle ‘ joyous and free,’ trees 4 wave wild and free,’ and we protest 
against it; the word in all such cases is a mere verbal idiot: it does not 
and can not mean any thing. The trees, for instance, never were ‘ free; ’ it 
is impossible in the nature of the case; they are stuck fast in the ground, 
growing away as hard as they can, and if any body thinks they are ‘free,’ 
just let him try to pull them up. 

Our author has the charm of originality surely: in the way of figures, 
bells are completely in their dotage ; the changes have been rung upon 
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them until the sound is one regular, monotonous, dull ding-dong; but 
when the Doctor pulls the rope, just listen: 

( Tub sexton stooping to the quivering floor 
Till the frreat caldron spills its brassy roar, 

Whirls the hot axle, counting one by one 
Each dull concussion till his task is done.’ 

The line in italics strikes our fancy : a huge furnace is in the belfrey; it 
cooks up ‘roar’ there all day, and at night ‘spills’ it out all over the 
people; it pours the 4 brassy roar ’ into the porches of the ears, 

‘That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body,’ 

a very lava of sound; cool, to be sure, so that it burns no one, but half an 
eye can discern it rolling out when 4 whirls the hot axle.’ The conception 
is happy, and happily expressed. 

The great secret of. what is generally and properly termed forcible 
writing, is the putting of strong ideas into the fewest possible words; 
meaning condensed; and he who originates a new thought, and then 
compresses it into one brief sentence, does what is worthy to be written, 
and writes what is worthy to be read. 

4 Veni, vidi, vici,’ is held the model of sentences, though even here 
hypercriticism might suggest the shortening of the phrase by two-thirds, 
as the 4 conquering’ must have included the 4 coming ’ and 4 seeing,’ for 
he could not have staid away, with his eyes shut, and vanquished the foe. 

Our author, as he goes along in his beauty, often stops to give an ex¬ 
hibition of his strength: as the accomplished athlete amuses with the grace 
and elegance of his motions, then throws himself into position and every 
muscle is rigid, so here there are passages where the sinews of language 
are put to their tension, till each line stands out strained and hard with 
strength. 

Pages, perhaps volumes, have been written about the Press, its power 
for good or for evil, to destroy or build up; but here are four lines which 
would give one, previously uninformed, rather violent notions with refer¬ 
ence to this ‘bulwark of freedom: ’ 

‘ And oh, remember the indignant Press: 

Honey is bitter to its fond caress; 

But the black venom which its hate lets fall. 

Could shame to sweetness the hyena’s gall! ’ 

The Doctor also uses the scalpel on critics with professional skill and all the 
gusto of an amateur; and we believe, by the way, that critics return the 
compliment, and between knife and pen there is rather a sharp passage of 
arms. This theeauthor doubtless expected, and he perhaps had no objec¬ 
tion to being haunted, at all seasonable hours, by the spectres of those he 
had so ruthlessly dissected. Boston and New-York received a slap which 
appears to make a rattling among the dry bones, as from either city we 
hear the complaining notes of woe ; but that Banquo slain be vindicated 
by Banquo’s ghost, was a sequence for which the Doctor’s observance of 
human nature had fully prepared him, and like a true philosopher, he 
might still recline undisturbed under his own vine and fig-tree, unappalled 
by the storm whose coming he had foreseen and against whose outbreak 
he had steeled his breast with becoming fortitude. He says: 
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* Hard is the task to point in civil phrase 
One’s own dear people’s foolish worlp and ways; 

Woe to the friend that marks a touchy fault, 

Himself obnoxious to the world’s assault! 

Think what an earthquake is a nation’s hiss, 

That takes its circuit through a land like this; 

Count with the census, would you be precise, 

From sea to sea, from oranges to ice; 

A thousand myriads are its virile lungs, 

A thousand myriads its contralto tongues !* 

But though berated somewhat soundly, we do not know that the Doc¬ 
tor is imperatively called upon to hide his diminished head in baffled 
confusion, and we hope that he will not insist on becoming an American 
edition of Keats; for we fear a failure, should he attempt the melancholy. 

Different, perhaps, from the general style of his writings, humor is not 
the prevailing characteristic of this poem: the occasion was not calculated 
to excite levity in the bosom of the writer, and we by no means regret that 
it was so. Many who, fresh from the fun of his published volume, take 
up the book expecting to laugh all the way through it, will doubtless find 
themselves disappointed, and in seeking superficially for the funny passa¬ 
ges, will overlook much of that which is beautiful, and in which the real 
merit of the poem lies. They will therefore lay it down in the full faith 
and assurance that, upon the whole, it is rather a failure, and unworthy its 
author’s reputation. To such as these we would suggest, ‘ Better than the 
seen lies hid; ’ and that an attentive examination will discover excellence 
not apparent upon a casual perusal; for it will bear reading carefully; 
is, in fact, worth nothing without it. Works that excessively delight upon 
slight acquaintance, afford a gratification generally as brief as it is great, and 
are often as superficial as those whom they please: as the stream runs shal¬ 
low whose bottom is without difficulty discovered. We also think that the 
author labored under a disadvantage in the public delivery of his produc¬ 
tion ; for it does better to be read, as then opportunity of attention is 
afforded that rapidity of recitation does not allow. In our estimation, there 
is more in this than most of his other pieces; it has more nerve and 
power, is more solid and substantial; and we venture to say, that those 
who take the trouble to appreciate 4 Astrea ’ will agree in awarding another 
leaf of the laurel to its author, and one not less green than those already 
his own. 

It has frequently been complained, and that with great pertinacity, that 
America has no national literature. From beyond the waters the lamen¬ 
tation is heard, ahd mother England chiefly laments the literary degener¬ 
acy of her race—‘ Rachael weeping for her children.’ We are pronounced 
a money-getting, money-loving people, who, barbarian like, are childishly 
delighted with the gold and silver ornaments we string^about our necks, 
ignorant, the meanwhile, that man is for a higher purpose than that of 
worshipping baubles. Education we are said to overlook; literary merit 
falls into neglect and obscurity for want of adequate inducements to sus¬ 
tain their efforts; talent faints and genius fails for want of the sunshine 
and rain of a proper appreciation. 

If the fact were true as stated, its apology might be found in the cir¬ 
cumstance that our country is not yet an octogenarian among nations, and 
it were wise in youth to walk with entire confidence on the natural legs, 
before essaying stilts of any description. The pioneer who builds his cabin 
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in the wilderness must seek the necessaries of life before its luxuries; un- 
poetical, perhaps, but imperative ; the order of things that places the sus¬ 
tenance of the physical before the cultivation of the mental; and it is time 
alone that affords a people the opportunity of improvement in those more 
elegant pursuits which are denied them in an infant state of society, with 
its attendant wants of taste and wealth. 

But if this statement can be satisfactorily accounted for, on the suppo¬ 
sition of its correctness, it is more easily disposed of by a civil but flat 
contradiction. Have we not novelists, historians, and poets ; not perhaps 
those whom we would presume to array against the world, present and 
past, but yet those of whom we need not be ashamed ?, Time was when 
our same mother country spoke lightly of us in other respects, and thought 
to chastise the’ rebels by land and sea, when the Lion was rampant and 
‘Britannia ruled the wave.’ Time may be when she may fall upon Bunker 
Hills and Yorktowns of Literature. ' J# G . 


A BRUMAL RHYME. 


* There never was a truer rhyme. Let us cast away nothing, for we may live to have need 
ot such a verse.' 


Crossing the dreair wold, 

Speeds by a wild, weird form ; 

Below is the frozen mould, 

Above, the blackening storm ; 

And, hark ! a chaunt—while the crinkling rime, 
An d swaying, groaning boughs keep time. 


The flowers are in their graves, 

The leaves lie dead around, 

And the silver feet of waves 
Are motionless and bound: 

Not a bird flaps wing on the biting gale. 
An d the gray oaks glitter in frosty maiL 


Over the wintry waste 
Of many a ruined soul, 

Despair stalks onward, ice-encased, 

While above the black clouds roll, 
And mutters : * Peace is a blighted thing, 
Not a bird of joy is on the wing.’ 


IV, 

4 No beam of Hope illumes * 

The, darkly-frowning sky; 

In pale and frozen tombs. 

The shapes of Beauty lie; 

And founts, where Pleasure quaffed of yore, 

Congealed to marble, flow no more/ 

° W. H. C. H. 
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the hidden grief. 

BY MINA MOHRXNBERO. 


The sky is robed in threatening clouds, 
Torn from the Tempest’s wing, 

That from his dark mysterious caves 
With sudden shriek doth spring; 

And earth is quivering fearfully 
As’t were a living thing. 

« 

ii. 

Yet, wrapped in gentle dreams, still lie 
The villagers in sleep, 

Save one, a lone and weary man, 

Who wakes to moan and weep, 

And toss upon his feverish couch 
Like hark on billowy deep. 

in. 

And as the lightning’s glare glumes 
That hollow eye and cheek, 

And booms the heavy thunder round, 
There comes a quick wild shriek, 

As if the torn and tortured heart 
Its agony must speak. 

IV. 

Deep lines have seamed that lofty brow, 
As streams the mountain side ; 

The painful compress of that lip 
Tells that he fain would hide 
The grief that gushes strong and fierce, 
As the torrent’s rushing tide. 


Yet shrieks the tempest loud and dread, 
And at each new alarm 

The mighty warriors of the wood 
Fight boldly with the storm; 

And still as gleams the lightning’s flash, 

Is seen that restless form: 

VI. 

Braving the tempest’s direst wrath 
As wildly on he sped: 

Mad rushing-winds and roaring waves 
Can wake in him no dread, 

And not with terror pales his cheek, 

Or droops his weary head. 

VII. 

But hark! the thunder’s distant tread 
Proclaims his sure defeat, 

And baffled in their fhrious might 
The tempest winds retreat: 

While joyous notes of victory 
Froinfhi.il and valley meet. 

VIII. 

Now bright through parting clouds appear 
Soft gleams of star-gemmed blue ; 

But oh, that fearful agony 
Breaks wildly forth anew : 

Still it, O God ! for thou canst still 
The human tempest too. 


Is it that fires of dark remorse 
Have scathed that anguished heart ? 
At spectres of the guilty past 
Cometh that strange, fierce start? 

Do fearful visions to that brow 
Its ghastly hue impart ? 

x. 

The soul may writhe in agony 
Both terrible and strong, 

And, stricken, sad and desolate, 

May suffer deep and long, 

And yet upon its tablets wear 
No trace of guilt or wrong. 

xi. 

There is a woe whose hidden depths 
May never be revealed, 

That floweth slowly, steadily, 

Its bitter fount concealed, 

Until the weary one to death 
His joyless life shall yield. 

XII. 

There is a grief whose secret power 
The proudest soul can shake, 

And with its dread and withering blight 
Bloom from the spirit take, 

Rusting with its corroding tooth 
The heart it cannot break. 


XIII. 

But now the brightly-purpled east 
A smile of - beauty wears ; 

And springing from his ocean-bed, 

The glorious sun appears, 

To kiss from Nature’s freshened face 
Her pure and fragrant tears. 

XIV. 

On every branch the gossamer 
Extends its pearl-decked wreath; 

And, fraught from wakening flow’rets, comes 
The zephyr’s incense-breath; 

Gently it stoops, and softly greets 
The marble brow of Death. 


XV. 

For on a green and mossy mound 
Beneath a cedar’s shade, 

Sleeping the sleep that knows no dreams, 
That stricken one was laid, 

Serene as when the rosy light 
Of childhood o’er him played: 

XVI. 

His thin lips wreathed in smiles that tell 
Rest to nis soul is given ; 

His hands clasped o’er the pulseless breast, 
Where griefs dark storms had striven . 

But oh, the cause of that deep woo 
Is known alone to Heaven. 
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As I believe the merits and memory of such a person ought to be thankfully recorded, I shall 
offiera word of defence to the consideration of every reader, a part mid but apart of that just 
commendation which might be from thence enlarged, and shall then leave it to his judgment 
whether my error be an excess or defect of commendation.— Walton. 

It argues a deal of magnanimity for a whole community to join in the 
cry of 4 mad dog ’ when an animal has been unjustly accused. It is aa 
much as his life is worth to be abroad, and far easier for every man to 
fetch him a zealous kick in passing, or hit him with sticks, stones, brick¬ 
bats, and billets of wood, than stop to inquire whether there be any 
‘soundness in his bones.’ When the hue-and-cry is once raised, he is not 
much better than a 4 dead lion.’ This may be defensible policy during 
the summer solstice, when unmuzzled animals ought to conduct themselves 
with much modesty, and restrict their walks to the limits, but it is en¬ 
tirely abominable to treat an honest, praiseworthy man 4 like a dog.’ Yet 
so it is; and it reveals the least amiable trait in human nature, that the 
majority are ever ready to snatch up an evil report and divulge it eagerly. 
Some carry their fondness for defamation to such a pitch that they are no 
better than hyenas, and rake up the dust of an unimpeachable man, or 
hunt the records in hopes to give the lie to his tomb-stone. A hundred 
years are not sufficient to have allayed his dust, or to have confirmed his 
greatness. But it is at least virtuous to join in the popular cry, and when 
die ultimate tribunal of public opinion has once passed upon a man un¬ 
justly, it is as hard for him to retrieve his own as for the poor, melan¬ 
choly Magdalen. He goes down to posterity with contempt. 4 The evil 
which men do Jives after them ; the good is oft interred with their bones.’ 

Has it ever occurred to any to plead for James Boswell, the biographer; 
to snatch his memory from the fangs of sarcasm, or the carpings of the 
critic ? The idea certainly has entered into the brain of no one, or we 
should not venture, so ill-prepared, to stand up his humble defender. In¬ 
offensive man that he was, will the peltings of the pitiless storm never cease 
to beat upon his house, or his name to be a proverb ? For half a cen¬ 
tury he has been assailed with every term of ignominy or reproach by the 
whole literary world, down to the paltriest scribe : a poltroon; a syco¬ 
phant; a canister at the heels of greatness; a jackal leading forth 
the great lion. 4 Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart—see! they bark at 
him.’ The phenomenon of his case has scarcely a parallel in the world 
of letters. How strange is it to have acquired such a Janus-faced, double 
reputation, looking one way on the gratitude of admirers, in another on 
the out-pointed fingers of scorn ! Shame and honor, fame and jpfamy, 
praise and obloquy, never formed such a twin-alliance before; nor did an 
infallible criticism ever assume so compound an expression of face, or con¬ 
tradict itself flatly in the same breath. Neither was reason, which presumes 
to sit upon his case, ever so unreasonable . To praise a man for his works’ 
sake, and then with outrageous zeal cry out that those very works con- 
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demn him; to flatter the end, but to despise the means; to execrate for 
doing, yet by no means to have the work undone; to separate the artist 
from the immortal chef-d'oeuvre of art, and consign them to different im¬ 
mortalities, what is it but to thunder out the contradictory anathema: ‘0 
villain, thou shalt be condemned to everlasting redemption for this ? * 

Of all critics Macaulay knows how with the severest hand to reveal the 
anatomy of character. Yet, subjected to a mode of writing and analysis 
like his, there is no man of weak points who might not be made to ap¬ 
pear utterly contemptible. To bring together the incongruities, somewhat 
sparse when scattered through a long stretch of life-time, and concentre 
them upon a single page, sparkling with point and antithesis, arranged 
with a nice art to illustrate the most forcible figures of rhetoric, is a mer¬ 
ciless way of dealing with the subject, though it may give compactness, 
strength and splendor to the essay. There may be an antithesis of words for 
which the common observer might not have noticed any corresponding 
antithesis of actions. Foibles, separated far from one another in point of 
time, and forgotten in the circumstances which produced them, may be 
classified in ascending degrees of folly, until they have reached a terrible 
climax on paper. That which is very nice in fact may be rendered 
very disgusting in description; and most men of healthy morals would 
‘ suffer some,’ after their character had been exposed on a post-mortem 
examination. There is indeed no gainsaying the conclusions arrived at, and 
the truth of the admirable analysis, but society can not look on every phase 
at once, and many men who have passed tolerajbly well with the crowd, 
may be thus crucified on sharp points, and made the victims of a style of 
writing. Thus Boswell is condemned to unenviable feme for his achieve¬ 
ment in literature; and Horace Walpole, in spite of his studies’, wit, 
vivacity and original turn; his eminent appreciation of art, and collec¬ 
tions in vertu ; out of that very budget of letters which confirms his rep¬ 
utation, and makes his genius shine out, as well as fills up a chasm in 
history, is proved to be the most frivolous man of any age or country. 
Yet it is not more certain that one was the most eminent in biography, 
and the other in letter-writing, than that Macaulay himself is the most 
admirable of critics. 

What we propose is, to set down something in extenuation; to throw a 
little more weight into the scale of ‘ good works,’ and to show that the 
world has judged too harshly of James Boswell. But if it should be said 
that there is little ground of dispute, and that public opinion, when 
settled down, is infallible, we reply, that our age is not so far remote from 
his that it should have passed upon him its last judgment. It is not too 
late that a wrong decision should be revised or rescinded; although the 
case must soon reach the last court for the correction of errors. It is not 
too late while the great man yet speaks dogmatically, (and the echo of 
his voice never dies,) while commentators yet add to the mass of testimony, 
and t^ese are in turn commented on, and lastly an intolerable sharpness 
of rebuke is administered to CroJcer's BoswelVs Johnson . Subjudice Us- 
<est. We presume that no very grave misdemeanors will be imputed to 
the man as the reason for which he has been hunted down from age to 
age, and every rising generation taught to scorn their benefactor. It is 
not that he was a very strange man, certainly, with peculiar instincts which 
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led him into eccentric modes of action, (for what man has not his weak¬ 
ness?) that he once walked among the crowds on some gala-day, wearing 
a placard upon his hat with the inscription 4 Corsica Boswell? or that once, 
being in wine, he behaved unseemly in the rigid presmrce of Mrs. Hannah 
More. To these vanities, light as air in comparison, honigbt have added 
weightier faults, and the British public would never have exacted such a 
penalty. Greater men have acted worse and fared better. One may be 
guilty of all manner of treason against society, and go at large, but who 
will forgive him for being a servile, fawning sycophant ? Well, suppose 
the biographer to have done all that is alleged against him; to have 
dogged the steps of the great man; to have watched him in his out-goings 
and his in-comings ; to have hung upon his lips, and treasured up his phi¬ 
losophy ; to have suffered meekly his rebukes, and sought his approval 
with smiles bordering on adulation; was there nothing pardonable in 
this ? Was there no good trait concealed- beneath the garb of humility t 
Had he done all this in presence of mere earthly greatness; had he hum¬ 
bled himself before the insignia of royal power, that might be deserving 
of scorn; but to pay unwonted homage to the attributes of immortal 
Mind—to sit meekly at the feetof Gamaliel—this is the best kind of syco¬ 
phancy, and can not be exercised by the dull, the ignorant, or the unreflecting. 
The public are every day guilty of worse weaknesses, when they are carried 
to the utmost bounds of extravagance ; when they crown their favorites 
with roses, and drag (hem in triumphal chariots. Consistency is a jewel. 
What! may one almost worship the mere form of external beauty with¬ 
out censure, and be scorned for doing homage to the might of Intellect t 
Between the two, what comparison is there with regard to worthiness t 
The one temporal — the other eternal; the one apt to be a counterfeit 
presentment, at the best a mere symbol —the other, the thing itself which 
the first signifies . What are the best endowments of Venus; the most 
charming grace ever imagined ; the loveliest smiles ever lighted ? These 
must wax old, or be changed to a hideous aspect, but that shall 

* flourish in immortal youth, 

4 Unhurt amid the war of elements.’ 

So far from deserving censure, we should judge the biographer to be 
worthy of all praise for his conduct, and so far elevated above his de¬ 
tractors as his enthusiasm carried him farther in the adoration of genius. 
The charge lies not so much in the fact of his being a disciple, as in the 
manner in which he proclaimed himself to be such. But examine it 
seriously, and the accusation usually made against him falls to the ground. 

A sycophant is a parasite, and a parasite is one who courts the tables of 
the rich, and earns a welcome by flattery. It is not the mere act of 
prostration or outward humility which is sufficient to make up the charac¬ 
ter. The meaning of the word involves a base or unworthy motive, as 
when one crouches and fawns like a dog, through fear of chastisement, or 
plays a servile part to accomplish an unworthy end. The application can 
not be made to Boswell, because the bad motive is entirely wanting. Had’ 
he been so contemptible as is alleged, the great man who was above de^ 
ceit, and not wanting in bluntness, would have found him intolerable, and 
thrust him out of his presence. 

It is an indirect insult to the memory of the lexicographer to cherish 
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the idea that he would harbor in his path a blockhead or a flatterer, or to 
warp into an expression of contempt the jocular remarks which he might 
have applied to the peculiarities of his friend. The attack loses all its 
epeciousness, as th^object of Boswell is well known; which was, to write 
the life of Dr. Johnson, and the illustrious author knew and encouraged the 
design. The perpetual attendance, and attitude of listening, so offensive 
in appearance, were necessary to the fulfilment of the plan. If a person 
were preparing to write a history, and his researches were to be diligent 
and of any value, would he not push them into every quarter where 
information could be obtained; into the most unexplored recesses of the 
library; into the most antique books which time had spared, as well 
as by personal inquiry to a degree of obtrusiveness which only the 
cause justified ? And how then may one prepare himself to write biography 
when the subject still lives ? There is but one resort, but one fountain 
of the knowledge which he wishes to acquire, and if he seeks it constantly 
is there any thing mean in this ? We know well enough that such is 
not the usual course adopted. Death is suffered first to reach his ‘ shining 
mark,’ and then the biographer begins a vain search to discover that 
which is irretrievably lost. The record is professedly inaccurate; he can 
but present the remains of great men—the poor fragments saved out of 
the rich materiel of their lives. It appears that there is great credit to be 
bestowed on diligent research to recover some worm-eaten memento, and 
only contempt on the parsimonious care which would prevent it from 
being lost. There is great rejoicing over some stray fact , but a very cold 
reception for the ‘ ninety and nine, which went not astray.’ How many 
gems and jewels are buried up in darkness, which ought to sparkle glori¬ 
ously in .the light! How many pure and beautiful things are lost to 
literature, which must have been beyond all price, since their very frag¬ 
ments are zpvosiutspa zpvoov —more golden than gold! Hence works 
which are called ‘ Lives ’ are for the most part failures, and while there 
are many admirable historians there is but aye biographer . Indeed the 
requisites for the latter are so different, and so peculiar, that it is to be 
despaired of whether any greater perfection will be arrived at in this de¬ 
partment Public acts make up history, and are no sooner developed 
than they find their safe and enduring place in the nation’s archives. Out 
of such a mass, it is the duty of tne historian not more to select and 
arrange, than to reduce to philosophical principles; but it is different with 
the biographer, where the map extendeth not over the range of many 
centuries, but the short space of one man’s life. It is the part of the first 
to deduce the proper lessons, to condense, to arrange: the narrative bears 
the same relation to the events, as the Veni, vidi , vici of Caesar to the 
battle. It is the duty of the other not to philosophize, but to collect and 
record, it matters not how much, whatever will serve to lay open the 
character of the subject. One looks on as from a high point over the im¬ 
mense field, and leapg from promontory to sun-lit promontory; the other 
conducts you over a circumscribed place in the communion of a spirit, into 
the-bowers of the garden, or the alcove of the library, as with Cowper at 
Chertsey, or Pope at the shades of Twickenham. The one is read with the 
cold eye of philosophy, which never shrinks aghast from the bloodiest 
battles; the other with the warmth of regard and human sympathy. The 
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one is but a game, rendered amusing by the adroit players; the other 
illustrates a social existence, introduces you to the fire-side, where the feel¬ 
ings and affections cluster, and into the circles of friends where wit, 
genius, and eloquence flow unconstrained. Who is able to perform the 
latter office properly, unless it be some friend who sticketh closer than a 
brother ? The great Dr. Johnson in this province falls far below his de¬ 
spised contemporary. The ‘ Lives of the Poets,’though admirable, can not 
, petend to do this, and are tinctured in many cases by the strong prejudice 
of the writer, and charged with injustice. The art of biography consists 
in letting the subject illustrate his own history or character. Plutarch’s 
Lives are rather History, or parts of History. They are written centuries 
after many of the characters ceased to exist, and some are thrown as far 
back as the heroic ages, and have to do with as veritable personages as 
Blue Beard, or Jack the Giant Killer. 

The biographer of Dr. Johnson, in accomplishing his work after such a 
plan, has conferred on the author a kind of immortality independent of 
the posthumous fame which follows great men, and which would not 
have been conferred by his works alone, although these retain their rank^ 
among the English classics. The stately periods, such as that with which 
Rasselas sets out, all weighed in the balance, and to be pronounced with 
grand intonatioii; the sesquipedalian words of the Rambler; the pomp 
of style so characteristic of the man; these have given way to purer taste, 
and to the chaster graces of the Saxon. The public taste has completely 
shifted since the days of the essayists. New schools have arisen, and 
thrust out the old disciples, who, if they are not forgotten, are hastily 
passed by the crowd, in their desire for fresher novelty. In poetry, the 
cumbersome books of the Epic are thrown aside for the livelier cantos of 
Don Juan ; and now none reads, for nobody writes, an epic poem. It is 
‘all the same in prose.’ The newspaper has taken the place of the 
essay, and a more exciting romance supplies the place of Richardson’s 
novel. The taste for reading has become too prevalent and too ravenous, 
either too utilitarian or too spoiled by excessive stimulus, to draw from 
the * pure wells of English undefiled.’ The ancient public of the‘Athe¬ 
nians was in many respects a prototype of the capriciousness of ours. 

Tc psof toystas —Is there any news ? Who turns to refresh himself with 
the speculations of Addison, when every newspaper will furnish him with 
more exhilarating themes; or examines the gentle limning in the portrait¬ 
ure of Sir Roger de Coverley ? Who reads (except the scholar) Sir 
Charles Grandison, or Clarissa Harlowe, when any modem novel will 
afford more blood-thirsty heroes and melo-dramatic heroines ? Even the 
Great Unknown is thrust aside ; and where hundreds read Scott, thou¬ 
sands are at this moment delighted with the history of ‘David Copper- 
field,’ and the happy destinies of the gentle Agnes. 

Thus, by the inevitable law of change, the most far-spread reputations 
must in time become abbreviated, or fade from their original brightness, 
while the waters of forgetfulness gather around and threaten to engulf 
ihe most imperishable works. After all, what do we know even of those 
whose reputation is freshest ? When the best biographers have collected 
all their frets, and all the materials they can muster, what a poor, vague, 
unsubstantial idea do they present of the persons they commemorate I 
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Even with the aid of a correct likeness affixed, do we fail to embody the 
character which they set forth, and illustrate so many traits. We are ac¬ 
quainted with many facts concerning them; that Pope was irascible, 
Cowper melancholy, and Goldsmith a spendthrift; but do we see them, as 
it were, face to face, or grasp them as with the hand of friendship! The 
written works form but a small part of the emanations of a great mind; of 
the sparks and scintillation which attrition kindles. There is the flash of wit 
so sudden and so subtle in its elements that its very nature is to evanesce* 
the apt thought, which must not be changed in its apt expression; the 
spontaneous eloquence which gathers its passion from the passing object, 
from the thunder-cloud which breaks that instant over-head, from the sun¬ 
shine which bursts suddenly on the valley, from the voice of a small bird, 
or the expanding beauties of a flower ; there are the gorgeous visions 
painted by a single dash of description—the inspiration enkindled in a 
moment, but which vanishes like the early cloud, or like the morning dew. 

Who is there that can watch a man so closely as to lose nothing of the 
divine essence of genius which is continually escaping as a candescent body 
Jhrows off its particles of light ? There is only one instance in which this 
has been in any degree accomplished, and that by one who has ever since 
received for his pains the ingratitude of the Republic of Letters; an 
ingratitude more obdurate than that of the Athenians which sometimes 
relented, and although it banished first, or condemned to death, yet after¬ 
ward shed tears, and erected statues. We repeat, that no man ever en¬ 
joyed the same kind of immortality as the despised Boswell has conferred 
on his subject. The laurels are fresh and green as yesterday; they will 
be a century hence as green as they are to-day. He has had justice done 
to him at the expense of vast injustice to another; he has been grouped 
with his distinguished compeers in a manner so natural, so life-like, upon 
the canvas, that posterity extol the picture with the highest words of 
criticism, yet in the same breath with the most malignant abuse revile the 
painter. The great author and lexicographer is embalmed to all ages. 
After he emerged from Bolt Court, and his palmiest glory began, it is to all 
the world as though he had never died. But he is before us, not wrapped 
in swathings, or Egyptian balsams; not in a resemblance which does not 
speak, or in the statue which can not give from its dead eyes the expres¬ 
sion of the soul. He lives—he moves: we behold him in his grotesquest 
attitudes as vividly as if he were now present; we listen to the ipsissima 
verba , the sharp reply and rejoinder which wound up the case at issue, as 
though his lips moved. The guests arrive, the conversation is enkindled; 
Burke, Fox, Goldsmith, and Sir Joshua Reynolds are at the board. We 
have the soul of eveiy banquet—the very essence of wit which flashed 
among that brilliant throng. Tfie grave has long closed over the mortal 
part of each; the club is extinct, but the spirit of all is preserved. Who 
has wrought out this wonderful achievement ? It is time that an end were 
put to looking the gift-horse in the mouth. If there is no gratitude in the 
world of letters, let justice be done. Because the biographer had his 
faults and failings, of which his own family were ashamed, is that any 
reason why he should not have the benefit of the maxim, De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum ? Does that afford the shadow of an excuse for more serious 
calumnies, and for certain persons to show their own smartness by at¬ 
tempting to exhibit his folly, and to display at the same time their own 
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wit and his want of it ? If he was willing to render himself ridiculous 
to his own age, it was for the benefit of posterity, and posterity should be 
the last to refuse indulgence, or to upbraid him with the folly. Those who 
were eye-witnesses to his obsequiousness without knowing the object, might 
justly have entertained for what had the aspect of sycophancy a feeling of 
disgust But when the client’s grotesque and squalid garb has passed away 
with the actor from the stage, and nothing but what is pleasant remains; 
nothing but the great work which cost him such a sacrifice of time, labor and 
dignity; itis affectation, it is ingratitude, to heap contempt upon his memory. 
Let the truth be adhered to. A distinguished writer has pronounced him 
a man of'contemptible parts with the same justice that he has pronounced 
Xenophon to be a man of small parts who wrote the Cyropaedia. 

In almost the same sentence wherein he sets him down the first of 
biographers—as much as Homer was the first of heroic poets, Shakspeare 
the first of dramatists, Demosthenes the first of orators—he declares him 
to be a man of the feeblest and meanest intellect; a contradiction which 
he himself acknowledges to be strange in the extreme. Now the very 
idea of writing biography after such a plan wa a original; and originality 
is the highest mark, and involves the very idea of genius : but to assert 
that he who not only conceived the idea, but carried it out successfully, 
was a fool or a blockhead,.is absurd, unjust, and contradictory, and ought 
to brand the calumniator with folly. It argues still greater rashness to 
appeal to the book itself, after acknowledging it to be a ‘ very great work,’ 
as the ground and evidence of the charge. Certainly, the pleasure, the 
instruction to be derived from it ought to banish every such reflection 
against the author. One generation is too apt to be the mere echo of the 
opinions of another—to suffer old errors to slumber, and unjust stigmas 
to remain. The white flag ought to wave over the grave of the innocent, 
although for a centuiy that grave has been dishonored. In that singular 
work which we have mentioned, is a preservation of the past so remark¬ 
able, that we are reminded of the chambers which have been revealed at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. There the brush and pencil of the artist are as 
fresh as the colors of yesterday; but desolation reigns in the solitary courts : 
the eloquence which prevails there is the eloquence of silence; and only 
imagination can re-people the deserted halls with the forms of the departed. 
Time has spared; the progress of decay has been arrested : and the 
beautiful tints remain fixed and vivid upon the walls. But it is more diffi¬ 
cult to render permanent the hues and coloring which genius casts over 
its most unstudied thoughts, which are only intended to give present 
delight, to lull the flying pain, or charm the passing hour. Here is a 
gallery presented to us, yet filled with animation; voices echo in the 
chambers which have not been deserted; the tapestry moves; the glorious 
society are there; we enjoy the very soul of the banquet; the hilarious 
company of wit, learning, and eloquence. For one who has created this 
strong illusion, or rather preserved a stronger reality, has no better reward 
been assigned than a fame equivocal as that which attaches to ErostratuB, 
who set fire to the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. The evil must one day 
be repaired. So long as that constellation is seen in the literaiy heavens, 
so long shall he who has pointed it out to our admiration shine, it is 
true, with diminished light and with a different glory, but no less a star 
in the midst of that splendid galaxy. 
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THE HAUNTED HEART. 


BT H. W. PARKiR. 


It was a castle, old and high, 

That seemed to shoulder up the sky, 
And look defiance at the world below ; 
And all around and far away, 

A lordly forest sloping lay, 

In leagues of under-gloom and upper-glow. 


It was a youth of listless mood, 

Who met a lady in the wood, 

As he, an onward pilgrim, wandered there; 
To him her beauty was so bright, 

It filled the shade with sudden light, 
An d lik e a burst of m usic charmed the air. 


Without a sign of fear or guile, 

She cast at him a glance, a smile, 

And passed; he walked as in a swoon of joy, 
Hut turned, a little farther on, 

And lo! the radiant form was gone, 

And in the path he saw an infant boy. 


It followed him with timid tread: 

• Perhaps the child is hers,’ he said; 
Then took the tiny dimpled hand: ‘ If not, 
The lady I will yet o’ertake, 

And for a homeless infant’s sake, 

I shall be loved of her, nor all forgot’ 


He found her. 4 ’T is a lovely child,’ 
She murmured, as again she smiled, 

4 And let him come to me when he is grown.* 
Then held him with her finger-tips, 

Put back his ringlets, kissed his lips, 
And left the wanderer and the boy alone. 


The pilgrim reached his home at last 
And there the infant grew so fast 
The weeks of growth were as the growth of years. 
4 Now, be you mortal child or ghost 
Go, seek the castle,’ said the host 
4 And tell the lady all my love and tears.* 


The stripling guest obeyed, returned: 
4 1 went’he said, 4 nor was I spurned; 
The lady heard my simple story through. 
She thought my growth is wonderful. 
She thought me good, nor very dull. 
But f° r the rest she has no love for you.’ 
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1 Imp P cried the lover, springing up, 

4 You slept with me, you shared my cup, 

And pleasant was your childish company; 

But, ’neath your rosy-faced disguise 
A tempter's dark enchantment lies, 

And death at once the penalty shall be!' 

His dagger sought the stripling fair; 

It clove alone the empty air, 

And where the boy had been, a pant stood; 

A giant shadow, tall and gnm, 

That fiercely glared and leapt at him, 

With flaming eyes, that seemed to burn for blood. 


Oh ! then, beneath the monster's touch. 
And gasping in the stifling clutch, 

He felt his force and courage sink away : 

He could have met a mortal foe, 

But vain the hope to overthrow 
The shadow in whose demon-grasp he lay. 


The pant rose, and sat aloof: 

* Beside your fire, beneath your roof,’ 
He said, ‘and wheresoe’er you think to go, 
A child no more, I follow still, 

To haunt your life, to wreak my will, 
And be the vision of a voiceless woe.’ 


And, day by day, a shape of gloom, 
The monster sat within the room, 

And watched its victim with a dark delight; 
And if he ceased to toil and pray, 

Or strove to drive the shape away, 

It flew upon him with a fiendish might 


And if he wandered in the wood. 

Or paced beside a river’s flood, 

It suddenly appeared and seized him there, 
As if to cast him in the stream ; 

And if he slept it came —a dream, 
And wore a thousand forms of mad despair. 


At length the lover loved again, 

And from the happy morning when 
He wedded, never more the shape was seen, 
But only seemed to linger near, 

And through the cottage-windows peer, 
Or moan like wind around the home serene. 


But when a child of mortal race 
Was born, and with a sweeter grace 
Than his the pilgrim youth had found before, 
A wail as of a fleeting ghost 
Was heard, and in the distance lost 
And sadly haunting sounds returned no more! 
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TO L. M. S. 

Perish thy thought! It doubts the faith of one 
Who from first sight has loved thee steadfastly : 

As th’ Indian hunter watches still the sun, 

His guide, thine image ever is with me. 

Then think not, if I dally with the crowd, 

I slacken my allegiance unto thee; 

Think not, if I shall flatter not aloud, 

My heart yearns aught the less incessantly ; 

For I have yoked my spirit with thy destiny, 

Which bears fruition to my hope or — misery. 

Pack. Stoo volk. 

February 14 , 1847 . 


T H# E RECLUSE. 


BT RALPH 8XAWULT> 


PART IT. 

'Soft as the dew from heaven descends. 

His gentle accents fell.'— Goldsmith. 

.‘Of tbe future, a single span only is left to me. It is with the 

past that I have to do. To it all my thoughts revert; in it all my affec¬ 
tions centre; and the farther back through the gathering mist of years I 
glance, the purer and holier do its reminiscences become. 

‘ My love for the past may be an old man’s weakness; and probably 
you will regard what I am about to say as but an evidence of the imbe¬ 
cility of my old age. But I do love to recall the scenes of earlier years, 
and dwell in memory upon the days of innocent and happy childhood. I 
have even sometimes thought, that possibly there might be more of true 
philosophy in the favorite doctrine of the disciples of Pythagoras, than 
modern theory is willing to admit. Else, why is it that, in the evening 
of life, the mind, which in its noon-day vigor grapples successfully with the 
strongest of its peers, penetrates the intricacies of science, and unfolds the 
mysteries of creation; why is it that that mind, wasting away from year 
to year by a decay scarcely perceptible, is finally lost in the simplicity of 
second childhood ? May not the old age of man complete a cycle, which, 
commencing with his birth, is terminated only by the passage of his soul 
into that of the new-born infant ? This may be an idle conjecture, a mere 
phantasy of the brain, if you will; still it is a pleasant thought, and one 
the mind loves to dwell upon. 

4 But I was speaking of other days; of pleasures that are past, not gone; 
for I derive as much true enjoyment from the remembrance of them, as I 
did when they were passing fleetly before me. And I assure you, my 
young friend, that should a benignant Providence lengthen out your days 
as it has mine, you will look back upon the present period of your life, and 
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that which has already gone before, as the happiest of your existence. The 
smiles of fortune in after years can not brighten the spring-time of life. You 
will excuse me, therefore, if I seem to dwell too long upon incidents trivial 
in themselves; but which, in their influence upon my whole career, have 
been of momentous interest to me. 

‘You will find my talk to be somewhat rambling; for I shall not con¬ 
fine my narrative to the order in which the various scenes of my life actu¬ 
ally occurred; but shall for the present omit the less important incidents, 
being desirous in the commencement to acquaint you with the causes 
which led me to forsake the world and seek shelter in this cheerless spot 

‘Scarcely fifteen summers had passed over my head when, bidding adieu 
to relatives and friends in a distant part of the country, I came to yonder 
city, at that time a little village, and with a heart burning with the warm 
impulses and glorious aspirations of youth, enrolled my name as a mem¬ 
ber of the College located there. Never shall I forget the sensations I felt 
on leaving home for the first time to dwell with strangers. Three-score 
of years and more have not been sufficient to obliterate from my memory 
the occurrences of that day. On that day I saw for the last time my now 
sainted mother; on that day I impressed the last fond kiss upon the lips 
of an only sister; and on that day I unconsciously bade adieu for ever to all 
whom I had then learned to love and admire; to the companions of my 
infancy, and of my school-boy days; to all the scenes of my early child¬ 
hood, and to the places destined, alas! to know me no more for ever. 

* With mingled emotions of joy and sorrow, I entered upon the student’s 
life. A few weeks’ absence, however, and the novelty of my position, soon 
reconciled me to the separation which at first was so painful, and I began 
to devote myself with no little enthusiasm to my prescribed studies. Natu¬ 
rally fond of books, I felt my college exercises to be no task, while my 
recreations came to me with a deeper relish after the close mental applica¬ 
tion which had preceded them; and being of a retiring and unobtrusive 
disposition, I formed few intimacies among my fellow-students. We were, 
it is true, but a little band, my own class numbering only fifteen; still 
among that small number, more than one true heart was to be found. 
There was one in particular who is endeared to me by a thousand recol¬ 
lections which, even at this distant day, his virtues and devoted affection 
for me are constantly calling to remembrance. For two years we occu¬ 
pied together the same room, pursued the same studies, and shared the 
same pastimes. Having never known a brother’s love, my heart became 
knit to his by ties of the closest friendship. But not by me alone was he 
thus beloved. By his gentlemanly deportment, and the frankness of his 
disposition, he had won the love and esteem of the whole circle of his ac¬ 
quaintance. To his books he applied himself with great diligence; and 
being endowed with a mind of no ordinary cast, he without difficulty 
reached and retained the foremost place among us. With the noble res¬ 
olution to please bis friends, and to fit himself for future usefulness, he 
toiled hard by night and by day. With untiring perseverance he crept 
up the hill of knowledge; but ere he could put forth his hand to grasp the 
object of his hopes, death rushed between! 

‘For several months previous to this sad event, I had observed the at¬ 
tack, and watched the stealthy progress of the insidious disease which was 
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gnawing at bis heart-strings, and consuming his life’s blood. Although a 
native and a resident, from birth, of the town, he was, so far as the kind 
offices of affectionate relatives were concerned, as much a stranger in the 
place as I was. His father and mother and an only sister were absent in 
a foreign country, and wholly ignorant of the impending fate of their af¬ 
fectionate son and beloved brother; and upon me consequently devolved 
the sad duty of ministering to his dying wants. As his strength gradually 
failed him, and the color faded from his once ruddy cheeks, he seemed to 
become reconciled to his lot; and it was only in Ins frequent allusions to 
his parents and sister, that he betrayed how strong a hold life had upon 
him. 

‘ At length, on one bright morning in June, I had raised his feeble head 
from the pillow, that he might once more look through the open window, 
by the bed-side, upon the blooming roses and the blossoming fruit-trees, 
and listen to the melody of the birds, which always sounds so sweetly to 
the ears of the dying. I had drawn my chair close to his side, and sat 
silently watching the slow and hardly perceptible pulsations, as I held his 
hand in mine. His look of sweet resignation betokened that all was peace 
within. At length, opening his calm and deeply-expressive eyes full upon 
me, he said in a feeble voice, ‘ My dear friend, your looks betray the anxiety 
you feel for me. Your fears are correct; I shall soon be gone. Perhaps 
this very day is to be my last. Even now I feel the spirit parting from the 
body. When my dear parents return, tell them ail; tell them everything 
concerning my sickness; tell them that their son died in peace; and—and 
—do n’t forget my beloved sister! Be to her what you have been to me; 
be a brother to her also; oh 1 be to her all that you can be!’ Exhausted 
by the effort, he sank back again upon his pillow. Half an hour after he 
was no more! 

x ‘We bore his body to the grave. But in the long and solemn funeral 
' procession, while here and there the moistened cheek and sad look de¬ 
noted the bereaved friend, no careless or indifferent spectator was found. 
All felt the common loss, and many were the tears dropped upon our com¬ 
rade’s grave; for we had all known him, all loved him, and we all wept 
for him.’ 


MARRIED. 

Your souls, like shadows on the ground, 

Which mingle when the golden sun 

Bums in mid*heaven, by Hymen’s torch. 

This day are blended into one. 

Seraph of Love, who lookest down 
With transport on a scene like this, 

Where clasped hands and wedded hearts 
Symbol the sum of human bliss: 

Watch o’er them ever; with thy smile 
Banish all gloomy shapes of ill: 

So may their latest days of life 
Find them thy faithful votaries still. 

Washington, Jan. 2, 1851. r, b. c. 
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Lines to my Specs. 


LIHBS to MY 8 P H C 8 . 


ST THOMAS KAOXIttiR. * 


Masonites rehearsed a tale of arms, 

And Naso told of curious metamorphoses; 
Unnumbered pens have pictured woman’s charms. 
While crazy Lee gave vent to rhymes on porpoises: 
But mine the glory to recount thy worth, 

O crystal Specs ! that peep’st invisibly 
Into mine eyes, and givst them power to see 
What else they had not seen in heaven or earth. 

Thou second sight, that sham’st old Scotia’s seers! 
Thou vision-giver of the scenes that lie 
Beyond the reach of unanointed eye, 

Far, far away in sight-confounding spheres ! 

Thou scal’st the very fortress of the stars, 

And climb’st its gate for me, and lettest down the bora 


XX. 

Without thee, what were life ? A misty vision, 

A murky mom, ne’er breaking from its gloom; 
A barren world, without a field elysian — 

A weary waste, with not a flower in bloom! 
When, in time past, thou gottest first a-straddle 
This nose of mine, a sort of nasal saddle, 

Mine optics capered in the field of sight, 

Like a youn^ horse, let loose among the clover, 
That kicks his heels, and flies the meadow over, 
And loudly whinnies in his fond delight: 

Now, soberer grown, I sit like reverend sage 
Beside the hearth-stone while old Winter blows ; 
I place thee on my patriarchal nose, 

And gravely ponder Wisdom’s pregnant page. 


Art’s wondrous world thou layest bare to me; 

The painter’s skill, the sculptor’s graceful line: 
Thou openest the entrance to the mine 
Of hidden treasures of philosophy; 

Or, by thy magic power, I plume the wing, 

And fly to realms where deathless poets dwell: 

I hear the lays their lips immortal sing, 

And list the tales their tongues were wont to telL 
By thee I scan the 4 human face divine,’ 

The pleasing study loved so long and well; 

I mark the graces that within it shine, 

When in the breast the deep emotions swell, 

Till mine own heart impulsively gives vent 
To streams, of gladness and affection blent 
Philadelphia, 1851. 
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Tallulah, and other Poems. By Henry R. Jackson. In one volume: pp. 235. Savan¬ 
nah: John M. Cooper. New-York: Co olidge, Pearl-street. 


"We shall demonstrate to our readers that the author of this little volume is 
a poet ; that he possesses the feeling, the refinement, the power of description, the 
love of nature, and the command of mellifluous language, which entitle him to that 
honored appellatioa We met, many years ago, a brief poem of this writer, which 
had the effect to attract our attention to any piece bearing his name that we after¬ 
ward encountered. It bore the simple title * My Father and was in the follow¬ 


ing 4 words that bum 

4 As die the embers on the hearth, 

And o’er the floor the shadows fall, 
And creeps the chirping cricket forth, 
And ticks the death-watch in the wall, 
I see a form in yonder chair 
That grows beneath the waning light; 
There are the wan, sad features—there 
The pallid brow and locks of white. 

4 My Father ! when they laid thee down, 
♦And heaped the clay upon thy breast, 
And left thee sleeping all alone 
Upon thy narrow couch of rest, 

I know not why, I could not weep, 

The soothing drops refused to roll, 
And oh! that grief is wild and deep, 
Which settles tearless on the soul! 

4 But when I saw thy vacant chair, 

Thine idle hat upon the wall, 

Thy book—the pencilled passage where 
Inine eye had rested last of all s 


The tree beneath whose friendly shade 
Thy trembling feet had wandered forth; 

The very prints those feet had made 
When last they feebly trod the earth: 

4 And thought, while countless ages fled, 
Thy vacant seat would vacant stand; 

Unworn thy hat, thy book unread, 
Effaced thy footsteps from the sand; 

And widowed in this cheerless world 
The heart that gave its love to thee; 

Tom like the vine whose tendrils curled 
More closely round the felling tree: 

4 Oh t Father! then for her and thee 

Gushed madly forth the scorching tears; 

And oft, and long, and bitterly, 

Those tears have gushed in later years; 

For as the world grows cold around, 

And things take on their real hue, 

’T is sad to learn that love is found 
Alone above the stars with you 1 ’ 


"We have not a word to add to this. If any reader can peruse these lines with¬ 
out tears, he has no feelings in common with us. Every true father who reads 
them, will join in an aspiration, honorable alike to affection and humanity, that 
when his time shall come to ‘ go hence and be no more seen,’ some beloved child 
may remember him in thoughts from the inner soul like these. Of the longer poem 
with which the volume before us opens, we shall not at present speak; farther than 
to say, that it embodies the natural poetical reveries and reflections of a thoughtful 
mind and reverent heart, during a ‘ Sabbath on the Mountains,’ in the sublime and 
beautiful presence of the great Falls of Tallulah. It is to the shorter pieces that we 
desire more especially to call the attention of our readers; and we proceed at once 
to that ‘labor of love.’ Our author, it would seem, was an officer in a corps of the 
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Georgia v olunte ers, in the late war with Mexico; and on one occasion he ‘ poured 
out his heart’ in the subjoined lines to ‘ My Wife and Child: ’ 


i thk tattoo beats; the lights are gone; 

The camp around in slumber lies; 
The night, with solemn pace moves on, 
The shadows thicken o’er the skies ; 
But sleep my weary eyes hath flown, 
And sad, uneasy thoughts arise. 


‘ Now, as she kneels before Thy throne, 
Oh! teach her, Ruler of the skies! 
That while, by Thy behest alone. 
Earth’s mightiest powers fall or rise, 
No tear is wept to Thee unknown, 

Nor hair is lost, nor sparrow dies! 


‘I think of thee, oh! dearest one ! 

Whose love mine early life hath blest; 
Of thee and him, our baby son, 

Who slumbers on thy gentle breast: 
God of the tender, frail, and lone, 

Oh! guard that little sleeper’s rest! 


That Thou canst stay the ruthless hand 
Of dark disease, and soothe its pain ; 
That only by Thy stern commana 
The battle’s lost, the soldier’s slain; 
That from the distant sea or land 
Thou bring ’st the wanderer home again » 


4 And hover, gently hover near 

To her whose watchful eye is wet; 

The mother-wife, the doubly dear, 

In whose young heart have freshly met 
Two streams of love so deep and clear, 
And cheer her drooping spirits yet! 


4 And when upon her pillow lone 
Her tear-wet cheek is sadly press’d, 
May happier visions beam upon 
The bright’ning currents of her breast; 
Nor frowning look, nor angry tone, 
Disturb the sabbath of her rest! ’ 


But it was not alone of his own sad emotions, nor of the wife and child he had 
left behind him, that our poet thought and wrote. After the battle’s strife was 
over, he mused upon 4 The Dead of the Georgia Regiment and gave to his generous 
thoughts these touching words: 


4 Where the turbid Rio Grande 
Rushes swiftly to the bay; 
Where the gray Sierra Madre 
Looms o’er sunny Monterey: 


From your eyes do gushing tear-drops 
Trickle down your sun-burnt cheeks, 
As some feeble, dying comrade 
Of his Georgia children speaks ? 


; At Victoria, at Tampico, 

Where San Juan’s ramparts rise ! 
And where snow-capped Orizaba 
Freezes in the torrid skies: 


4 Or have dreams of home and kindred 
From your slumbers quickly fled, 
As the shaggy wolf, at midnight, 
Howls above your desert bed ? 


4 Ye are slumbering, gallant soldiers! 

Each upon his couch of sand: 

Death bad tapped but once his tattoo, 
And ye were a silent band. 


4 Do ye hear the raging northers! 

Do they break your deep repose, 

As they rush and roar from mountains 
Covered with.etemal snows ? 


4 Who is posting now the watches 
Round the still and sleeping camp ? 
Who is giving now the challenge, 
When with dew the earth is damp ? 


‘Calm your slumbers, dauntless soldiers! 

Suns were hot and sands were deep, 
Marches long, and knapsacks heavy, 
When ye threw them off to sleep! 


4 As ye saw the torrid sunset 
On the jagged mountain shine, 
And retreat was beat at evening, 
Who commanded then the line ? 


4 Deep your rest, ye gallant soldiers! 

Wolf may howl, and savage yell; 
Rushing, roaring from the mountains, 
Northers into rage may swell: 


‘Patriot soldiers! gallant Georgians! 

Who leads on the column now, 
As in dreams your eager spirits 
Rush upon your country’s foe? 


4 Still ye lie, in tranquil slumber, 

Through the grave’s protracted night, 
Waiting till God’s own reveiili ,' 

Beating, rouse the dead to light! • 


There is a something , yet what it is we can scarcely tell, that reminds us, while 
reading Mr. Jackson’s verse, of the 'poetry of John Rudolph Sutermeister, the 
early companion and friend of Willis Gaylord Clark. There is a kindred pa¬ 
thos, a kindred melody, in each. The lines 4 To the Whip-poor-will,' are an illustra¬ 
tion of this: 


4 Oh I some prefer the mock-bird’s note, 

Or queenly nightingale to hear, 

Or lark’s shrill quaverings, as they float 
Upon the morning clear; 

But none to me are half so sweet 
As thus, upon this mossy seat, 

To list thee, bird of grief! 

And dream of hopes for ever fled, 

The distant past, the silent dead, 

And love—the withered leaf! 

vol, xxxvn. 12 


4 And oh! when life is ended, here— 

I’d wish to lav me down to sleep. 
Where rustling leaves shall deck my bier, 
And eve her dew-drops weep; 

And thou shalt keep thy vigils here. 

And pour upon my spirit’s ear 
Thy plaintive ditty still; 

And sweet shall be the melody, 

And sweeter far my slumbers be, 

To hear thee, Whip-poor-will l * 
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We like the affectionate local feeling, the joyousness, and the perfectly natural 
ardor, of our author’s tribute to the charms and associations of ‘ A Georgia Hearth! 
It beams with light, like the ‘ broad-backed hearth ’ it celebrates: 


‘ When the hoar-frost whitens o’er the plain, 
And there’s ice in the creek below, 

And the fields are stript of the rustling grain, 
And gone is the cotton’s snow, 

And the Winter’s blast is whistling past, 

And chilly bright the night, 

Ohl the dearest spot to me on earth 
Is a broad-back’d Georgia hearth ! 

An open hearth, a generous hearth, 

Where the flames go crackling gayly forth; 
Oh! the dearest spot to me on earth 
Is a broad-back’d Georgia hearth! 

‘ Chosen altar of the bountiful, 

Of the genial and the bright! 

All iron-ribbed must the bosom be 
Which expands not in thy light! 

As the flames arise of the sacrifice, 


Of the offering free on thee, 

Oh! the brightest spot of all the earth, 

Is a broad-backed Georgia hearth 1 
An open hearth, etc. 

‘ Then cast the pine-knot on the fire— 

How the blaze my spirit glads! 

And gather round, ye shouting boys: 

I love you well, my lads! 

And let your song be loud and long, 

And your laughter be as free 
As the glorious flame that blazes forth 
From our broad-back’d Georgia hearth 1 

Our open hearth, a generous hearth, 
Where the flames go crackling gayly forth 
Oh the dearest spot to me on earth 
Is a broad-back’d Georgia hearth! 


Mr. Jackson does not lack a certain dry yet trenchant humor, as his ‘ Song of the 
Barefoot-Boy ’ sufficiently evinces; yet he is evidently trammelled in this species of 
verse. It is only here that the mechanical limce-labor is too apparent. While the 
general tone of our author’s poetry is grave and solemn, it is neither mawkish nor 
sad. We doubt not that his own stanzas, in a poem entitled ‘ Why art Thou De¬ 
jected? 1 express his own impressions in this regard: 


‘ If the mom of life with sorrow 
Gloom and tempest be o’ercast, 
Whence shall age its sunlight borrow ? 
From the future or the past ? 

‘ Life’s Sahara, to the rover, 

Day by day becomes more drear; 
Sun and simoom burning over, 

Leave not an oasis near. 


‘ Dig then in thy spirit ever , 

Like the Arab in the waste , 

Wells that shall deceive thee never^ 

Ever freshening to the tastel 

‘ From life’s dusty struggle think not 
They are wisest who turn back; 

Shrink, oh! from the contest shrink not— 
Onward, onward lies thy track! 


‘ Then how hapless should ’st thou, thirsting, 
Seek some fount once-bubbling high; 
Feel thy bosom parched and bursting, 

Find its cooling waters dry. 


‘Not the sleeper, not the sigher 
Fills his destiny on earth; 

Let thy aim be nobler, higher, 

If for suffering, yet for worth ! ’ 


We close our extracts with a few natural and tender lines, written upon visiting a 
deserted homestead in Middle-Georgia: 


‘ Deserted fields on every side 
Lie in the desert air; 

The storm has ploughed their furrows wide, 
And laid their bosoms bare: 

How still the earth ! how sad the sky! 

The loneliness how deep! 

Exhausted nature seems to lie 
In weariness and sleep. 

‘ Where now the fields of yellow com, 

Of cotton snowy white, 

That rustled in the breezy mom, 

Or kindled in the light? 

Where now the woods of oak and pine 
That waved with seadike swell ? 

Where now the herds of lowing kine ? 

The horn?—the tinkling bell? 


‘ Gone is the fondly-nurtured grove, 

Gone are its precious flowers, 

And gone the curling vines that wove 
Its branches into bowers: 

The garden with its arbor—gone, 

And gone the orchard green; 

A shattered chimney stands alone, 
Possessor of the scene. 

‘ And yet this spot—I love it well! 

Home of my early years 1 
Thou ’rt hallowed to me in the spell 
Of countless smiles and tears: 

The smiles have vanished, like the flowers 
That bloomed when thou wert blessed j 
The tears still gush, like thunder showers 
That rend thy desert breast. ’ 


Very admirably and artistically are brought in here the accessories of the pic¬ 
ture ; the * cotton snowy white; ’ the woods ‘ waving with sea-like swell; ’ the 
‘ shattered chimney,’ illustrates the solitude of the scene. We conceive that we 
have made good the declaration with which we commenced this notice: and we 
very confidently and cheerfully leave the ‘ case ’ with all our readers, * irrespect¬ 
ive of age, sex, or clime.’ 
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Jamaica in 1850 : or, the Effects of Sixteen Years of Freedom on a Slave Colony. 

By John Bigelow. In one volume. New-York and London: George P. Putnam. 

Somebody (we had almost said 1 busy-body ’) took away this volume from our 
Sanctum-table on its first appearance, since which time we have not seen it until the 
very evening on which we write. We have perused it with both profit and satisfac¬ 
tion, and have been especially struck with the off-hand yet picturesque and graphic 
style of the writer. He does not profess to have written a history or a geography 
of Jamaica, nor to present a scientific statement of its resources, nor a mere book of 
travels. He gives, on the contrary, a striking picture of Jamaica as she is, not what 
she has been. We must content ourselves with a single extract, describing our 
author’s entrance into the harbor and town of Kingston, and the awkwardness of the 
negroes who 1 assisted ’ at that consummation: 

‘ We were compelled to stop at Port Royal, to have our baggage inspected by the custom-house 
officers, before going over to Kingston. The revenue officers were mostly colored people. 1 
saw but one white oarman in any of the revenue boats, and in that one, the coxswain was a 
colored man. 

When the ceremony of inspection was over, we re-distributed ourselves in our boats, and 
bore way for Kingston, about six miles distant, on the opposite side of the bay. We had four 
colored oarsmen, under the command of Commodore Brooks himself, a very black man, with 
very white linen, whose broad pennant of red, with a white ball, swung at the mast-head, to in¬ 
dicate that he was senior officer of the port. He told me that he received his commission from the 
admiral on the station, and that no other boatmen were at liberty to raise the red flag, but him¬ 
self. I was amused at the style in which these pretensions were asserted, and asked him what 
he would do if one were so irreverent as to appropriate his color. He said be would go and 
pull it down, but added, that no one would dare to attempt such an outrage. I felt my capacity 
to realize the dignity of our commander gradually expand, and when he added, that he bad 
several other boats plying between Kingston and Port Royal, I was awed. 

‘ Our boat was very well in its way, but the oars were a novelty. They consisted of two pieces. 
One a long pole the entire length of the oar, of uniform size from end to end. The other was 
aboard in the shape of an ordinary oar blade, Which was spliced to the pole in three places, with 
a cord ‘ and nothing else.’ The oarsmen struck the water with the side of the blade to which the 
pole W88 attached, instead of the smooth side, out of respect to some principle of hydro-dyna¬ 
mics with which I was not familiar. Instead of thole-pins, they used a rope, tied to the side of 
the boat, through which the oar passed, and by which it was detained near, if not in its place, 
when used. The Commodore defended both these novelties with a force of logic which required 
nothing but a stupidity among his hearers, corresponding with his own, to render perfectly con¬ 
clusive. He was about two hours getting us over to Kingston, a distance of about five miles. 
During the voyage I had leisure to contemplate the striking scenery which bounds the city we 
were approaching, in the rear. A high range of hills, rising gradually to mountains, surrounds 
it on all sides. These hills are indented, apparently, by the centurial washing of running waters, 
until they look as if some astringent had been poured over them in their days of formation, and 
corrugated their surface Into its present shape. They were green, and as I afterwards discovered 
were cultivated and inhabited to their very summits. 

‘ As we approached the shore, and the vegetation began to reveal itself, I realized, for the first 
time, that we were within the tropics. We have hot weather at the north, and custom-house 
officers and negroes — weather as hot, custom-house officers as troublesome, and negroes as black 
as any I have yet encountered; but I had never before seen the cocoa-nut and the plaintain grow¬ 
ing, as I did now. Here, in the depth of winter, orange-trees were dropping their fruit, and the 
bananas were ready to be plucked; the lignum-vitae tree waved its luxuriant foliage, ornamented 
with a delicate blossom of surpassing beauty; and in the distance, our eyes were directed to 
the waving sugar-fields of the Caymanos, and on the mountains, to the abandoned coffee-estates, 
belonging to the bankrupt Duke of Buckingham. I was most impatient to get on shore, that I 
might stray into the country and stare the wonders of tropical vegetation full in the face. 

1 Notwithstanding my impatience, I was compelled to submit to many delays. My largest 
trunk, which was handled by the coachman in New-York without difficulty, engaged the devoted 
exertions of four negroes, in the effort to draw it from the boat, which they effected by instal¬ 
ments, after turning it over, as they did every article of luggage, several times, and trying it in 
various ways and from opposite sides, as if to see if they could not in some way get the advan¬ 
tage of it. They were two hours in transporting our luggage from the boats to our lodgings, not 
half a mile distant. And as the sun was nearly vertical the whole time, their delays were not a 
little trying to the best of us.* 

Among other important and interesting chapters in the volume, there is one upon 
climate, exercise, eta, and the precautions necessary to be taken by invalids who 
visit the island in search of the greatest of all blessings, and without which scarcely 
any other blessing is a blessing— Health. We again commend to our readers the 
work before us, as one alike pleasant, instructive, and useful. 
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The North-American Review for the January Quarter. Boston: Charles C. Little and 
James Brown. New-York : C. S. Francis and Company. 

We like, we always have liked, the good old substantial ‘ North-American Re¬ 
view .’ There have been ‘ bouts’ between us, and sundry ‘ antagonisms’ developed 
in our mutual pages ; but no lives were lost; no bad blood came of it. No; and 
whenever we see the tea-colored cover of this our national and time-honored Quar¬ 
terly on our ‘new-publication’ desk, we hasten to examine the clear-printed pages 
which they enclose, and seldom rise from the perusal thereof without feeling an ad¬ 
ditional pride in the better periodical literature of our country. In the present 
number of the ‘ North-American’ there are only seven articles proper, including 
however an eighth, containing three brief ‘ Critical Notices.’ The papers are unu¬ 
sually long. The first is a review of the prominent incidents in the life of our late 
lamented patriot and President, General Zachary Taylor. It is a very full and 
complete history of his whole military career, and the writer’s style is characterized 
by great force and perspicuity. As a single example, we present the following 
passage, describing a scene in the renowned battle of Buena Vista. The General 
has for the first time during the day left the elevated plateau, from which he had 
surveyed the bloody field, and is at the pass of Angostura, which was so nobly de¬ 
fended by Washington’s battery, and the infantry volunteers supporting it: 

‘He had hardly been there many minutes, and had made only a brief observation upon its re¬ 
lation to the enemy’s batteries and troops in front, when his ear was startled by a ‘ very heavy 
musketry fire,’ on the plateau he had so lately left, showing that the conflict had been renewed 
there with great violence. This renewal, after he had supposed, and with good reason, that the 
uncertainties of the day were over, and that his positions were safe for the night, filled him with 
perplexity and uneasiness. The scene of this unexpected outbreak, might be a half a mile or 
more distant. General Taylor, with his staff, urged his way back to the slope, and up to the pla¬ 
teau, with all possible haste. The change that had taken place there during his brief absence 
was appalling. He had left there three regiments of volunteers, which had proved them¬ 
selves tnus far firm and efficient throughout the vicissitudes of the day, and, though somewhat 
reduced in strength by those vicissitudes, were yet still strong in spirit and self-confidence. Now, 
when he reached the high level of the plateau, he saw nothing but confusion and dismay. Those 
regiments, broken and flying, had not a semblance of unity or strength. They met him in rem¬ 
nants, and drifted rapidly by him like fragments of a wreck before a vehement gale. Soon fol¬ 
lowed such parts of the light battery as had not been left in the enemy’s hands. These parts 
were few ana far between. The pieces were gone; most of the noble animals were gone, and 
the officers, full of grief, with such men as had survived, rallied around head-quarters, then, for 
a short period, the only thing stationary amid the sweeping off of all other things before the 
enemy. 

‘ When nearly all had passed by, and the pursuers were pressing hotly on their traces, General 
Taylor slowly turned about, and somewhat doggedly took the same backward track. Those 
around him followed, gathering rather more closely to his side. It was the darkest moment of 
the battle; and when General Taylor turned his face from the enemy, it is probable he deemed 
all to be lost, irrecoverably lost. Soon after he turned, however, a little light broke in upon this 
darkness. As he descended the slope, with the defeated hurraing before him, and the victors 
hurrying behind him, he saw two of the light batteries nearing its base, and also the volunteer 
foot, which had so manfully stood its ground near the base of the mountains, approaching 
the plateau by a shorter line. These batteries and this foot had been liberated from their posi¬ 
tions in that quarter by the retreat of the enemy there, and were now most opportunely hasten¬ 
ing to the main plateau, where they saw a fearful struggle was going on. General Taylor knew 
that the Mississippi regiment needed no new impulse, no further direction, and that it would 
soon be at the rescue; he therefore looked only to the batteries. Meeting them at the base of the 
slope, he ordered them to ascend at once, and open upon the enemy. The teams were jaded out, 
there was no infantry to back the pieces, and there was much probability that they would go up 
only to swell the spoil of the enemy. They went up, however, one after the other, General Tay¬ 
lor immediately behind them, with only a squadron of dragoons to sustain them. The horses of 
the batteries were urged to the death. All was to be risked where all was in peril. Coming 
rapidly into battery on the first level, a quick fire was opened upon the enemy, then ‘ but a few 
yards from the muzzles of the pieces.’ At this most unexpected encounter of a formidable op¬ 
position where all opposition was supposed to be at an end, the Mexicans first slackened their 
eager pace, next came to a pause, and at last turned and fled. 

‘ Simultaneously with these operations immediately under the eye of General Taylor, larger por¬ 
tions of the routed regiments had fled down the gorges leading to the road in front of the pass at 
Angostura, and soon presented themselves there in huddled masses, the enemy’s lancers in close 
and murderous pursuit. Captain Washington at once saw that, if he permitted these masses 
and their pursuers to come upon his battery without check, his position would be overwhelmed, 
and he adopted the only means likely to prevent such a catastrophe. Slightly elevating his 
pieces, so as to point above the heads of friends, he sent his shot into the ranks of the mounted 
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Mexicans beyond, who were crowding densely onward after their game. Each shot emptied 
many a saddle : and this portion of the victors was also first brought to a stand, and soon after 
sent precipitately behind ridges that masked it from our fire.’ 

The next day Santa Anna retreated, leaving only a wreck of his army behind, 
consisting of groups of wounded and dying, found ever and anon in the sheltered 
nooks and hollows of the mountains. A review of Wayland’s system of College 
Education in America succeeds the article upon General Taylob. We have not 
been able to find leisure for its perusal. It is followed by a paper upon the * Ten¬ 
dencies of Modern Science/ which evinces deep thought and elaborate research. 
Justice is done, in an ensuing article, to the poems and prose writings of Richard 
Henry Dana, who in these latter days is acquiring a literary reputation not here¬ 
tofore fully awarded to him. The author of ‘ The Idle Man ’ and ‘ The Buccaniers * 
will live to see his fame established upon a firm and enduring basis. In an article 
upon Female Authors, a little wholesome satire is bestowed upon Miss Catharine 
E. Beecher, and much and cordial praise awarded to Miss Cooper, and her charm¬ 
ing 1 Rural Hours/ not long since published by Putnam. Neither the ‘ Law of Hom¬ 
icide/ as developed in the Webster case, nor the long paper entitled ‘ German 
Hungarians against the Magyars/ have we ventured as yet to attack. An appre¬ 
ciative critic, in one of the briefer notices, awards deserved praise to the very cle¬ 
ver volume of poetry by H. W. Parker, of Auburm in this State. 


A Copious and Critical Latin-Enolish Lexicon : founded on the Larger Latin-German Lexi¬ 
con of Dr. William Freund : with Additions and Corrections from the Lexicons of Gesnkr, 

Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, etc. By E. A. Andrews, LL D. In one volume; pp. 1663. 

New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

We have given above in full the title-page of a work which is as remarkable for 
the immense amount of valuable matter which it contains, as for the admirable and 
convenient manner in which that matter is arranged. * The merits of this great 
work of Dr. Freund/ remarks an able contemporary, ‘ are well known to all clas¬ 
sical scholars. Its author very successfully applies to Latin lexicography the same 
method which, in the hands of Gesenius and Passow, has produced a new era in 
the lexicography of the Hebrew and Greek languages, aryl availed himself of all 
the improvements in classical philology within the last fifty years. This work of 
Mr. Andrews is not a literal translation of the German Lexicon, since that consists 
of four thousand five hundred pages, and this of less than one thousand seven hun¬ 
dred. The editor has aimed to condense the Lexicon of Dr. Freund within the 
convenient limits of a single volume, and yet preserve every thing of real importance. 
He has retained all the definitions and philological remarks in the original work, 
and all the references to the original Latin authors, the grammarians, editors and 
commentators; and has relied chiefly for the compression upon the retrenchment of 
unnecessarily copious citations. This Lexicon excels every other, of the same com¬ 
pass, in the completeness of its vocabulary, the extent of its definitions, the number 
of authorities quoted or referred to, and especially in the exactness of the references 
made to the original authors, which are always designated by book, section, and 
line. The American editor, assisted by many learned friends, has devoted the labor 
of many years to the translation and improvement of the original work, and the 
result is a proud monument of American scholarship. The typographical execution 
of the work is superior, and the printing of the words defined in large type we re¬ 
gard as a decided improvement’ We think, however, that a type of a less negrotic 
character would have been preferable. 
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4 A Glimpse of the Elephant.’— A certain friend of the Editor hereof, who is an 
acute and accurate observer, and who holds the pen of a ready writer, promised, be¬ 
fore leaving for the ‘ Land of Gold,’ to send us occasional accounts of his adventures 
in California, through the mines, in Oregon, etc. His first missive was received by 
the last California steamer; and^e proceed to select a few graphic and entertaining 
passages for our readers. Our correspondent opens with a lively picture of crossing 
the isthmus of Panama: 

4 Amid a constellation of blue-lights, rockets, and other combustibles, we anchored in the road¬ 
stead of Chagres at eleven p. m., October 23, too late to think of landing that night. Early on the 
morrow we bade farewell to the gallant ship that had carried us safely, notwithstanding our Friday 
departure; and full of hope and breakfast, armed with resolution and steeled to pull the Ele¬ 
phant by his 4 preposteriors,’ we landed at Chagres. There was one universal exclamation of 
astonishment, all bearing a striking similarity to the not strictly pious expression of Placide’s 
Dutchman in Ireland: 4 Mine Got, vat a beobles! ’ The old town on the south side of the river 
is composed of some fifty huts, built of bamboo and thatched with palmetto leaves, in which, 
(without flooring,) rolling in mud, are seen women, children, dogs, pigs, and other miscellaneous 
vermin, promiscuously mixed up, 4 tout-enscramblef as the French say. ’Tis most devoutly to 
be hoped that their food is not as scanty as their raiment. Dry-goods are scarce in that market. 
The female attire most in vogue, was apparently after the style of grandmother Eve, or what the 
French call 4 Tulle- Musion ; * that of the children was still more primitive, and is best defined as 
being a-la-Cupid. Occasionally a lord of the dominion was seen strutting about in the superflu¬ 
ous luxury of a shirt, which I am told is a recent innovation of fashion. On the left bank of the 
river have lately been erected a few frame-buildings, occupied as gambling-houses and 4 grog- 
geries,’ denominated, 4 as per shingle,’ confectionaries and coffee-houses ; the aptitude of which 
cognomens I have never been enabled to solve, as neither coffee nor candies are among the ven¬ 
dibles. Some three hundred of the genus homo; species Negro, Mulatto, Indian, and Caucasian; 
are seen bartering, gambling, drinking, and quarrelling; the latter miserable, sickly-looking 
wretches, bearing the outward signs of dissipation, and suffering from the withering effects of a 
poisonous atmosphere, where the entire amount of population has been swept away by death in 
the last six weeks. If there is a prototype of Hell on earth, or his Satanic Majesty holds any mun¬ 
dane dominion, I know of no place half so likely to elect him as Chagres. There is scarcely a 
crime, disease, or pestilence that stalks not in its precincts. But yesterday a friendless man was 
dying on a table while they were gambling in the same room; and before his eyes were closed 
they had robbed him of his dear-bought wealth, six thousand dollars, (in dust.) His kindred 
will probably never know his fate, or when or how he died. Here it was that I first saw a le¬ 
per. How truly fortunate we are to be freed from that terrible scourge! Horrible! horrible! 

4 After making divers bargains, from which they felt privileged to ‘fly’ at pleasure, I finally 
effected the charter of a boat and four men to convey myself and party of two thence to Cruces, 
sixty-four miles, for one hundred and forty dollars; and at three o’clock p. m., when our stock 
of patience was exhausted, and we were growing dangerous, we succeeded in shipping our crew, 
weighed anchor, and started. The current is extremely rapid even at Chagres, increasing as you, 
ascend. With four oars we performed ten miles by seven o’clock, reaching a place called Gatoon 
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having passed every boat we saw bound up. Here we ‘ lay by,’ awaiting the moon. Some dozen 
sheds were located on the river-bank) occupied by Indians, with one exception) where two black¬ 
looking white men affected to keep a hotel) flourishing under the imposing title of the ‘ Astor 
House.' Two rough-sawed and smooth-greased filthy boards, placed across sticks driven in the 
ground, served for bar and table ; some rancid matter that might once have been butter; a fear¬ 
ful-looking compound, denominated by our host ‘ peach-sails,’ sour black bread, suspicious-look¬ 
ing cheese, and a grim mixture, slanderously termed ‘ coffee,’ constituted the tempting repast. 
The larder of the ‘ Aston-House ’ was innocent of milk, biscuit, or meat of any kind. By some 
accident we were without provisions, save what was stowed away in our baggage. We had 
eaten nothing since breakfast; but hunger or starvation appeared preferable to any such indul¬ 
gence, until we finally obtained a piece of bam, to which a philanthropic traveller charitably 
added a biscuit. Thus fortified, we had recourse for comfort to our well-filled flasks, and felt 
grateful for ‘ smallest fevers.’ I am bound in justice to state, that the ‘ Aster House ’ was distin¬ 
guished from some of the surrounding edifices, in having one gable-end fenced up.’ The ground 
where the floor should have been was wet and muddy, and no possible place offering, I aban¬ 
doned all hope of sleep, and occupied myself in speculating on the rough and uncouth charac¬ 
ters about me. 

‘ In a country where laws are scarcely known and never feared, where each resents his own in¬ 
juries and maintains his own cause, every man carries his weapons in his belt as his ready refer¬ 
ence in dispute, his only recourse for justice. It was easy to distinguish those accustomed to a 
wild life from those to whom such scenes were a novelty, although each individual garb was 
'silon 1 the fancy of the wearer. My own consisted of a drab shooting-coat, abort pantaloons, 
boots reaching to the knee, a slouched hat, and leather belt, decorated by a large hunting-knife 
and a pair of pistols. If there was any fashion claiming supremacy, it was in fevor of red shirts. 
Finding no quarrel likely to occur for the evening’s diversion, I strolled away to ferret out an 
unmistakable Ethiopian laugh, and soon found two wenches with as many buck-negroes, of 
my own crew, dancing for life. There’s something positive in a negro-dance; it has a wonder- 
felly infectious and exhilarating effect on spectators. I ’ve always found it impossible to keep my 
feet still during its performance. They never lose a note of the music, and you feel firmly con¬ 
vinced that an accidental false note must inevitably result in a broken leg. I spent an hour en¬ 
joying their abandon and light-hearted gayety, and walked away, confirmed in my belief that the 
acnfe of happiness is to be found among those ‘ dingy denizens of a weary world.’ 

‘The night was hot and sultry. We had had two heavy showers since leaving Chagres, and 
every thing was wet and muddy. I, however, lay down on my luggage in the boat and soon 
(forgetful of the wide space that intervened) in spirit I was at home ! 

‘ It was three o’clock when I awoke, saturated by the heavy dews. The moon rode high in the 
heavens, and shone forth with the same calm and holy aspect that had so often thrilled me in boy¬ 
hood. The loud deep bark of the baboon, and the shrill scream of an owl, was all that broke 
the deep stillness of the night. After more than an hour’s search through the various sheds, by 
which I incurred no little risk in waking up wrong passengers, I mustered my crew, and we pur¬ 
sued our toilsome way. When the sun rose, the rich tropical foliage was a source of lively curi¬ 
osity. The thick and deep-green verdure of an eternal summer, whose shade is night at noon; 
the slim, smooth trunks, whose branches towered high in the heavens; while far above us, extend¬ 
ing its broad arms over our heads, was the majestic sycamore, amid whose boughs we could dis¬ 
cern the active little monkey peeping down upon us; the cocoa-tree; the huge leaf of the 
plantain; and last, though fairest of them all, so strikingly resembling the graceftil form of a 
‘coronet’of feathers, the ill-named cabbage-tree : with these exceptions, the Chagres river is very 
similar to all our southern streams: perhaps it may best be likened to the Chattahoochee. 

‘It was near eleven o’clock before we reached a * ranche,’ fifteen miles from the place of our 
morning’s departure, where we hoped to breakfast. Hope was ever delusive, and so we found it. 

We could only add to our Mock a cup of coffee, without milk, and some miserable biscuit. We 
soon hurried on, until the intense heat obliged us to ‘ lie by ’ under the trees for two hours, when it 
commenced raining, and we resumed our journey. Now, when it rains in this region, it rains. I 
never saw any thing so terribly in earnest. It comes down like a shower-bath, and fairly takes 
away your breath. Sheltering ourselves as well as we could in our pouches for three hours, we 
sat cheerless and forlorn, the monuments of misery. By six o’clock p. m., having made but 
eight miles since breakfast, we came to a wretched-looking hovel, where we must needs pass the 
night. Our fare here was as foul as usual, (without meaning a pun, for a chicken would have 
been a luxury.) Coffee, black bread, and some ham, the frying of which must have been effected 
at a fearful sacrifice of life, was all that could be bad, until a gentleman succeeded in purchasing 
four eggs at a dollar, and generously divided his prize with me. For ten dimes I bargained for 
the privilege of lying on a mat. It was the dryest place to be found; and as fatigue and privar 
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tions made it downy and sweet, my slumbers were sound and refreshing. At three o’clock, by 
the moon’s clear light, we resumed our way. Soon after day-break the boat shot round a point 
in the river, when, as I turned her bows across the current, she struck hard on a snag, and despite 
every exertion of the crew, swung round and nearly filled. In an instant the chance of saving our 
baggage seemed hopeless. The water was deep; the current far too rapid for a swimmer to 
gain the point; and a glance sufficed to show that it required no mean effort for life to reach the 
opposite bank, encumbered as we were with clothing, for it was some hundred and fifty yards 
distant. As the boat vibrated on the sunken log, we had time to divest ourselves of super- 
flous weight, our boots and weapons. The water fairly boiled around us, while only by rapid 
transits from side to side could we keep from being capsized. A heavy box of castings, stowed 
in the bottom, proved our salvation. I ordered the crew to jump overboard and sustain them¬ 
selves on either side; this so lightened her, that after a few convulsions, os if sensible of the 
wound, she broke away from her sudden foe, and was rapidly swept far out into the stream. 

4 All personal danger was now post; but our baggage still remained in imminent jeopardy. The 
snag had penetrated the bottom of the boat, and she was fast settling. The steep banks on both 
sides rendered it difficult even to climb; so that it was obvious we could save nothing but our¬ 
selves. Coasting along, determined to rescue our 4 plunder ’ if possible, we cheered the crew on, 
while our efforts were employed in 4 bailing out ’ with every available utensil. After more than 
an hour’s exertion and suspense, thf water gaining rapidly, and the deeply-laden 4 gig ’ half full, 
we reached a little mud-flat, discharged cargo, and hauled out for repairs. Such incidents are 
of too frequent occurrence for the crew to be at a loss for expedients; so we were soon afloat again, 
and at noon, having performed eight miles in about as many hours, we stopped at a 4 ranche ’ 
to breakfast, 4 much as usual.’ After our morning’s adventure, we ceased to wonder at the num¬ 
ber of persons drowned on the river. Nine miles thence, after having been favored with the 
usual pluvious dispensation, as night set in, we discovered the territory of an old Indian squaw 
decorated with two sheds, one of which was inclosed. Here we 4 came-to: ’ several boats soon 
followed, including some bound down, until the number of the destitute seeking shelter and 
food amounted to near four score. The mud was six inches deep, so that our tent was useless: 
to proceed was impossible: the boatmen reported the rapids just above impassable by night- 
Pood there was none; but when hope was coldest, Fortune smiled. My Niobean despair must 
have excited the commiseration of the old lady, who hired me a hammock, and after supping 
on charity, the scanty remains of a fellow-traveller’s hamper, 1 4 hung myself up,’ and the stilled 
heart could scarce produce a deeper slumber. 

4 The sun was up when we commenced our fourth day’s toil. The stream now became so rapid 
that oars were laid aside for poles ; and keeping close to the bank, availing of every pendant 
branch and tree, our 4 speed ’ did not much exceed a mile to the hour. Frequently we lost, in a 
few moments, by being swept into deep water, the labors of a full half hour. The 4 apres ’ seemed 
universally to pity the 4 avants.’ As one canoe flew by us with the current, containing eight or 
> ten passengers, all straining with paddles, they greeted us with: 4 This is the way, boys, you ’ll 
go when you ’re bound home ! ’ Seven miles of struggling brought us to Gorgona, a small Indian 
village of bamboo-huts, and two board-houses for hotels, where we found—ye gods! how we 
feasted our eyes on it!—the first 4 table-cloth ’ we had seen since we left the steamer Georgia; 
and we rubbed our hands in anticipation of breakfast. If we were somewhat disappointed in 
the edibles, we had feasted on that cloth, faint symbol of civilization, and paid our dimes with¬ 
out reluctance. We were now within seven miles of Cruces: anxious to end our aquatic voyage 
in that quarter, we embarked once more. The distance thence was mostly accomplished by the 
crew wading in the water, and thus propelling the boat. In passing a rapid not fifty yards long, 
which consumed an hour, our baggage was again in peril; and one of the crew, having been 
swept away from the boat, saved himself by his coolness and activity, where a less agile man 
must have perished. Just before reaching the town, I shot an alligator, some twelve feet long. 
After performing divers antics that would have astonished the entire Ravel family, he sud¬ 
denly disappeared to parts unknown. In a small mud creek, branching from the river, we 
found the landing of Cruces, and disembarked at three p.m., on Sunday, October 27th. 

4 As I stept on shore, two Indians were fighting with knives, weapons they invariably carry, 
having blades about twelve inches long. The sight was any thing but gratifying. I have a pe¬ 
culiar antipathy to surgical operations. One’s blood must be warmed by either habit, passion* 
or excitement, to carve unshrinkingly a fellow-subject. Death must have been the fate of one 
or both of the Indians, but the by-standers interfered, and they were separated. 

4 The village is a collection of miserable-looking huts, built (like all the Indian habitations) of 
cane and bamboo, occupied by Indians and negroes, between whom there exists no distinction, 
and a few frame-buildings recently erected by Americans. In one of the latter we took up our 
quarters. Hogs, as in Ireland, are here privileged characters, and rove unrestrained guest 
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through every house. As the habits of that favored animal are not remarkable for cleanliness, it 
is hardly necessary to add that filth and mud enter largely into the products of the place. There 
was nothing to engage the traveller’s curiosity, save the ruins of an old Spanish cathedral built by 
the Jesuits, in which mass is still performed. • 

* After supping superlatively well, comparatively speaking, the transient twilight of the tropics 
had hardly vanished, ere, wishing to retire for the night, we were shown up-stairs to the general 
dormitory. It comprised the entire length and breadth of the building, and contained, by a 
nice computation of our arithmetic, seventy-two cots, to each of which was apportioned one 
sheet, one blanket, and a pillow, while the space allotted to an occupant was reduced to limits of 
which man cannot be deprived—six feet by two. Our nice perceptions were fast evaporating; 
but spreading my wolf-robe and my own blanket, I was soon asleep. 

‘ About midnight I was awakened by a most extraordinary concert, consisting of an extensive 
band of performers on the nasal organ. The harmony can only be conceived by one who has 
slept in the same room with fifty worn-out travellers. After the ludicrous and comic effect, so 
much melody became exceedingly annoying, and while revolving the expediency of raising an 
alarm of fire, that we might all take a fair start, fatigue triumphed over the senses, and ere long 
I may have joined in the choir. At day-light there was a general resurrection. Toilets were as 
brief as orisons. We were soon occupied bargaining with the natives for the transportation of 
our luggage to Panama, which was finally effected at an equal waste of words and capital, or twelve 
dollars per hundred pounds, and sixteen dollars for saddle-mules. At ten o’clock we mounted 
and rode forth, a war-like, brigandish-looking squad — from appearances, much more to be dreaded 
than attacked. Four men had just been robbed on the road, among whom we fancied there 
must have been a great want of ‘ materiel.’ I think an armed party of three always safe. 

‘In an Indian-rubber bag strapped behind me I carried a great-coat and a change of linen; in 
front, fastened to the saddle, my ‘ poncho,’ and a small leather bag containing my gold and liquors, 
both equally precious and necessary. These, added to my gun, made rather a heavy burden for 
my ‘ steed; ’ but he was a strong-built, bright-eyed little animal, and notwithstanding sundry falls, 
equal to any of his fellows. Proceeding a few hundred yards, we struck a narrow defile in the 
mountains, where our imagination, previously excited in picturing the road, we still found 
most wofully at fault, and some conception of the truth began to dawn upon us. It certainly beg¬ 
gars description. I am conscious of my inability to paint it, or give even a faint idea of its rug¬ 
gedness. It is assuredly only one remove from impassability. 

‘In the excitement and rivalry of the chase, I have recklessly driven my horse over many a 
break-neck spot, and been astonished at his success; still I should have doubted that a mule 
could have picked his way over such a confused chaos of rocks and stones, intermingled with 
slippery mud. Auy attempt to ride a horse unbroken to its paths must inevitably result in the 
death of the animal, if not the rider. The road leads through ravines where your saddle-bags 
scrape the rocky sides, and often only six inches wide at the bottom, diverging till over-head the 
fallen trees and thick foliage shut out the sun and darken the narrow gulfs whose windings are 
so abrupt, that your companions are shut from view, though not two lengths apart; mounting pre¬ 
cipitous rocks where foot-holes are cut for each step of the mule, and any slip, or even the error of 
putting a wrong foot first, sends ‘ horse and rider ’ rolling over each other amid shouts of laughter. 
Descents, though apparently more fearful, are much more easily accomplished by the animal sliding 
down on his haunches. What I have described is far the better portion of the road. In some 
places rocks and stones of all sizes are covered and intermixed with a soft clay about three feet 
deep, through which the animal must take his footing at a venture, and consequently it is one con¬ 
tinued struggling, floundering, and falling; the frequent carcasses over which he steps, seemingly 
admonishing him of his fate, if he falter. After emerging, either mounted or afoot, the first pro¬ 
cess is to dig the mud from your eyes and face, arrange your trappings, settle yourself in your 
saddle, and prepare for a similar ordeal. 

‘There appeared to be a philosophical determination among us to laugh at all misfortunes. 
I was greatly amused at the awkwardness of one of the party, a tall man with a long pair of 
‘dividers,’ which I doubt had ever before bestrode a quadruped. He opened the ‘ball’ with a 
clownish feat that set us off in convulsions of laughter, although it was some time before he 
joined-in, evidently entertaining serious misgivings respecting his equestrian skill, and revolv¬ 
ing the expediency of again trusting himself on the outside of a mule. A foot-passenger to whom 
I fddressed a few eloquent and figurative adjectives, expressive of my appreciation of the road, 
replied: ‘ Fire away, stranger; you can’t abuse it !* I rode on, thinking he had expressed more in 
one sentence than I should in my whole journal. • 

‘ I had early found it advisable to abandon the reins, and allow my mule to select his own path. 
About noon we came to an abortive effort at improvement, by throwing a species of log-bridge 
over a mud-hole. When about half-way across, the animal, finding his farther progress intercepted, 
turned short to the right, and plunged off from a height of about four feet, actually burying 
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himself with bis head and neck below the visible horizon. My feet became too deeply im¬ 
bedded to extricate myself from the saddle, and with a total eclipse of both eyes by the shower 
of mud, I kept my seat stoically, listening to the remarks of some foot-passengers who hap¬ 
pened to witness thg catastrophe, and the shouts of my companions. * Handsomely interred!’ 
exclaimed a rough-looking red-shirt. ‘ There’s the end of his tail,’ said a facetious biped, seated 
on a stump? performing a surgical operation on his boot; and whether spelt tale or tail appeared 
equally applicable. But his obsequies were not destined to be so performed; bis race was not 
yet run. After a few desperate struggles, greatly assisted by a liberal application of my ‘per 
sunders,’ (most blood-thirsty looking spurs,) we emerged, or rather, I should say, 4 broke cover,’ 
fresh as paint. While thus comfortably progressing, amusing ourselves at each other’s mishaps, 
the sky became darkened, the lightning flashed, the thunder reverberated among the rocks and 
chasms in not very pleasing propinquity, the rain descended, the floods came, and the winds 
blew and beat upon us, and we stood it like hydropathic disciples. 

4 At three o’clock, copiously wet and correspondingly dry, we came to a little opening, and 
greeted the American ensign on a large tent standing close by ‘a small dog with a short tail.’ 
Here we dismounted and ‘got fed’ on corn-cake and molasses. After abundant recourse to our 
flasks for additional sustenance, we re-mounted and faced the storm, still laughing at vicissi¬ 
tudes, to which I contributed by two additional falls of my mule, we drove our weary brutes 
over many a carcass of the slain, wedged in the narrow passes; which, by-the-by, I noticed were 
all horses, so I am unable to place on record the still unobserved skull of a dead donkey. By 
dark we reached a considerable clearing, in the centre of which stood two large sheds, where we 
must needs pass the night. We had ridden twelve miles, and surmounted all the most diabol¬ 
ical portions of the road. Man’s courage and fortitude will sustain him cheerily over daily hard¬ 
ships and sufferings, if night but bring him refreshing rest; but it would have chilled one, nour¬ 
ished by luxury and uninured to exposure, to have looked upon the hopeless prospect of repose 
before us. A large open shed, with the ground underneath wet and muddy, was our only asy¬ 
lum, already half filled with Indians. 

‘Some desperate remedy and effort was necessary. Reconnoitring, we discovered that the 
proprietor and his two squaws, all dirty aborigines, possessed an inclosure in one comer, of loose 
cane, reaching about the height of a man. This we speedily stormed and took, when our host, 
finding we were determined to defend it and not to abdicate, opened negotiations, and a treaty 
was soon made and ratified, to the following effect: We were to pay a considerable sum of money, 
and to receive five twine hammocks, (our party had been reinforced by two;) the invaders to re¬ 
tain undisputed and quiet possession during the night, and retire unmolested in the morning. 
Provisions there were none to be had, by forage or negotiation, so we could not possibly sustain 
a siege beyond the time specified in the truce. Soon after, Uncle Sam’s mails began to arrive, and 
were piled for the night under the same shelter. They consisted of one hundred and twenty-four 
bags, loading forty-one mules. We were wet to the skin, and fire to dry our clothes and cheer 
us became another subject of bargain. As it exemplified the grasping disposition of the red ras¬ 
cal, I must describe it. He first bargained to make a fire for four dimes money down, and main¬ 
tained the contract was fulfilled by lighting three small sticks and producing smoke enough to 
have dried a cargo of herrings. Our complaint of 4 mas fuego ’ was answered with 4 mas reales,’ 
and another equal payment brought but a similar installment. This I repeated four times, till 
getting incensed, and fearing he would impoverish me before morning, I seized a brand and threat¬ 
ened gratuitously to bestow on him a glowing sample of my fire. Looking me steadily in the 
face, to satisfy himself that I was in earnest, and that no more dimes were to be had, he brought 
an abundant supply, displaying his ‘ ivories ’ at the success of his artifice. 

4 Long after my comrades had retired, I sat by the fire, musing over the past and present. What 
a picture lay before me 1 How I lamented the neglect of early studies, and my inability to sketch 
the wild scene, so stilled, so hushed! The clouds had melted away, and the stars shone with the 
wondrous brilliancy of the tropics; the natives lay scattered on the ground, sleeping heavily in 
such picturesque and abandoned attitudes, it seemed more a deserted battle-field marking some 
fierce struggle, than the quiet repose of breathing forms still redolent with life. 

‘The Indians, though diminutive in stature, are generally well made, and with singularly hand¬ 
some faces. They possess nothing of the high cheek-bone that so disfigures our northern tribes. 
With cast of features so very similar, they appear more like members of the same family; yd 
to a stranger it is no easy matter to distinguish them apart. Their honesty I think highly com¬ 
mendable. Intrusted with baggage for days together, instances are extremely rare where any 
thing is pilfered or lost. The following moriling our party and the sun rose simultaneously. The 
latter seemed to have made a mistake, for he just peeped out and was speedily covered up again. 
The dark forms that lay so motionless around us had disappeared like demons with the night. 
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Ihe man-with-two-balves stood immovable and statue-like, patiently awaiting ub to capitulate. 
At a considerable outlay of smiles and dimes, we seduced his two frailties into furnishing us with 
coffee; but famine drove us out of our camp, and we resumed our march. The country became 
more open, and the road improved rapidly as we approached Panama. A ride of five miles 
brought us to a rude pavement, where I urged my mule in advance of my companions, wishing to 
catch a first sight of the sea. After crossing a stone-bridge and passing a decayed monastery on 
the left, I rose a little acclivity, and the mighty though placid and peaceful Ocean of the West lay 
before me! I sat motionless and almost breathless, gazing over its tranquil waters with sensa¬ 
tions such as (me rarely feels in life: like the opening of a seal, a sudden vision of a new world, 
or a first sight of the * other side.’ It was some time before I had eyes for the surrounding 
scenery, though grandly beautiful. The fortifications at Panama were distinctly visible. Some 
dozen vessels lay at anchor among mountainous islands rising abruptly from the sea. Behind the 
eity rose a lofty peak far into the clouds; and at its base, although on a considerable mount over¬ 
looking every other edifice, stood some extensive ruins of an old cathedral. So imposing was 
the magnitude of Nature’s works about me, I folt as if I had never before conceived the grandeur 
of her efforts, so wondrously developed here. 

‘ I know not what beautiful peroration I might have poured forth, as thoughts came thick and 
fast; but my soliloquy was interrupted by an exclamation'of, ‘ Come on; I ’ ve taken off my hat to 
old Briney!’ The spell being thus dissolved, I rode on. We soon after came to a wide road, 
bounded with miserable Indian huts, extending near a mile. At its terminus we passed dilapi¬ 
dated stone-houses composing the suburbs of the city, when a few hundred yards brought us to 
the walls. Crossing a ditch, and entering an arched gate-way, we were in Panama.’ i. u. w. 


American Flying-Machines. —We perceive that Mr. Wise, the celebrated aero¬ 
naut, has petitioned Congress for permission and money to go to Europe in a balloon, 
with one of Francis’s life-boats attached as a car, and to take several passengers. 
He will rise above the clouds, and take the current of the upper air which is always 
blowing from the west to the east It would be a novel sight to see an American 
balloon, with passengers, landing in England! Apropos of balloons; there is some¬ 
what in the subjoined badinagical notice of a new aerial enterprise, which we think 
will cause a pleasant smile to suffuse the face of the reader. We believe it to be 
a feet, that a gentleman of Perth-Amboy, New-Jersey, has actually built a Flying - 
Machine , with which he expects to cross the Atlantic, carrying many passengers. 
Thousands of dollars in stock have already been subscribed and expended in the 
project, and the proprietor has written and obtained permission to descend through 
the roof of the great glass palace in Hyde-Park, London, on his arrival there in hie 
balloon , in May next: 

‘Dear ‘Old Knick:’ You are doubtless aware of the fact, that a company is about being 
formed for the purpose of establishing an Aerial Line by Balloons from Nevr-York to Europe! 
The first balloon is now nearly finished, and will be ready to ‘sail ’ on or before the thirty-first 
of April next. A meeting took place some evenings since, at which the projector of the scheme) 
many of the stock-holders, and some gentlemen of capital, whom it was proposed to admit to the 
privilege of taking stock, attended. The meeting was organized in due form, the usual officers 
pro-tem appointed, and an animated discussion arose on the general prospects of the company) 
and its anticipated profits. The projector stated that the balloon was now near its completion, 
and that he had no cause to alter his views as to the entire practicability of the plan; that he had 
found satisfactory answers to all the objections that had suggested themselves to his own mind, 
while those raised by others he had ascertained to be entirely too trifling for serious notice. 

‘ At this juncture, one of the ‘ gentlemen of capital ’ suggested that he should like to hear some 
remarks on the practicability of the enterprise; whereupon the projector asked if he referred to 
the probability of the stock being all subscribed for, to which the ‘ gentleman of capital * replied 
that he more especially referred to the feasibility of the plan, as he had heard that it embraced a 
few features which were not reconcileable with nature’s laws. The projector replied, that after 
the regular business of the evening he would with pleasure answer any objections of a scientific 
character which could be suggested; but that the more immediate objects of the meeting required 
their first attention. It had been proposed that the subscriptions for stock should be opened for 
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general competition by advertisement) etc., but that he should object to such a course as only 
calculated to call out objections from se^f-constituted scientific men, whose education aud knowl¬ 
edge were not commensurate with such an undertaking; and hence, that his entire time would 
be employed in answering these pigmy cavillers, without producing any favorable result; for he 
had found by experience that unless the brain of the listener enabled him to comprehend the 
whole scheme at once, it was entirely useless to attempt to furnish brains, as well as a certificate 
of stock. His object at this time, he said, was to state to the meeting, that he had succeeded in 
engaging the services of tyro gentlemen, well known in the London and New-York stock-markets* 
and whose ability to procure the necessary number of stock-holders, without the useless and 
tardy method of consulting the entire public, could not be doubted. It was only necessary to 
state, that one of them procured all the subscribers to the stock of 4 The Boston Polar Ice Com¬ 
pany ,’ the object of which was to send vessels into the North Sea, with a peculiar armament, so 
constructed that triangular missiles, of not less than one hundred pounds’ weight, could be fired 
from properly constructed guns, at Icebergs, so as to disintegrate them in the direction of their 
natural cleavages; by which means they could be taken on board and carried to the West India 
and other markets, and should any part remain unsold, then the water of chrystallization was to 
be separated from the ice, and incorporated with charcoal, for the purpose oT making diamonds 
for the European markets. 4 1 need not, gentlemen,’ added the projector, 4 inform you of the en¬ 
tire success of this company, as it is not only a wonder, but was brought about by the genius of 
a Tudor.’ The other gentleman referred to had organized 4 The North Sea Gull-Feather Expe¬ 
dition .’ The gulls were shot by harpoons attached to chains, the other ends of which remained 
on board the vessel, and each gull, or harpoon-full of gulls, when pulled back on the deck, was 
suspended in the hold, when all the chains were attached to a powerful galvanic battery, one 
shock from which caused the feathers to drop off cleanly from the birds into the hold, while the 
amount of heat given off under the electrical action was sufficient to cure the feathers, and to 
prevent their becoming foetid. The oleaginous matter was then tried out from the gulls, and 
sold in Boston as hair-oil, at a large profit. Some part of this oil was divided among .the stock¬ 
holders as 4 goose-grease.’ With such adjuncts as these two gentlemen, he could not doubt that 
the entire stock would be readily disposed of to persons of the highest standing, and therefore 
he had engaged their services, reserving twenty thousand dollars’ worth of the stock for the use 
of the two capitalists, who had 4 honored him with their company on the present occasion.’ 

4 As to the more immediate destination of the balloon now building, he intended that it should 
leave Perth-Amboy on the thirty-first of April, and arrive in London on the first of May; that he 
hod made arrangements with the State Committee for the great Fair of 1851 at London, and 
l hrough them with the Central Committee at Washington, and that the Central Committee had 
agreed that on the arrival of the balloon in London, it should hover over the great 4 Glass Palace ’ 
until the hinged roof could be opened, when it could descend and take its place in the grand 
exhibition. 4 Under these circumstances,’ continued the projector, 4 who can doubt of the suc¬ 
cess of our enterprise ?—and who can listen to the petty cavillings of the so-called scientific men 
of the present day, who are a century at least behind the age ?’ 

‘The projector having finished his harangue, one of the 4 gentlemen of capital’ took the floor. 
He commenced by remarking that he had some misgivings as to the possibility of travelling by 
balloons at all; but that he was entirely open to conviction. He feared the balloon could not 
be guided by those in the car or deck beneath. He had made a few experiments, which might 
not be pertinent, but he should like to state them. A few days since he jumped down from his 
porch upon the side-walk, and before doing so, he had taken hold of the waist-band of his 
pantaloons, and while jumping, endeavored to sustain himself by his arms, but found it impos¬ 
sible. He then thought that the conditions of the experiment were not coincident with those of 
the balloon, and he therefore caused himself to be suspended by a wire from the ceiling attached 
to the collar of his coat, holding in his hands at the same time two cords attached to his feet, 
and by means of_these cords, when swinging by the suspended wire, endeavored to change the 
direction of his oscillations, but without effect. He then placed a wash-tub in a cistern of water, 
and put his hands upon the handles of the tub; but failed entirely in being able to move himself 
in this rare medium. He had also stood in a corn-basket, and endeavored to lilt himself by the 
handles, but found it was ‘no go.'’ 

‘The other capitalist stated that he did not think the experiments of his friend were pertinent; 
but that admitting, for the sake of argument, that the balloon might be steered by the impingement 
of vanes on the atmosphere during the ascending and descending movements of the machine, 
as in the experiments of Signor Meucci, still he could not but think that he foresaw other diffi¬ 
culties^ such as the impossibility of finding a substance capable of retaining pure hydrogen gas 
for any considerable length of time; that he had found no substance, except a hammered metal, 
or a vitrified surface, like glass or china, which could retain it; that oiled or varnished silk 
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would retain it only for short spaces of time, and with no opposing currents or pressures; that 
the ultimate particles of hydrogen gas were so much smaller than those of atmospheric air, or of 
any other gas, that they could pass through substances which were capable of holding other 
gases; that an ordinary balloon, which was not intended to be steered at all, at the time of leav¬ 
ing the surface of the earth was usually so large, and held so much gas, that its levity enabled it 
to take up the aeronaut, and with him many times his weight of sand in bags; but still, so rapid 
was the escape of hydrogen, and consequent increase of weight of the balloon, that the aeronaut 
could not remain up without parting with this great weight of sand, which the balloon at first 
was entirely competent to sustain, and that after a very short time the balloon would not remain 
elevated, although all the sand were thrown out, and the balloon therefore descended again to 
the ground. He also said that he could not be unmindful of the fact, that a balloon, as usually 
constructed, moved with, and not against the wind; and hence, while moving with the wind, 
received but slight pressure from it; whereas, if a mechanical contrivance should really be 
constructed which could steer the vessel, an increased pressure of atmosphere must occur on one 
side, and that under any such increased pressure the hydrogen would pass immediately through 
the material of which the balloon would be made; and thus he did not believe that a balloon so 
opposed on one side by atmospheric pressure could remain up a single hour under any circum¬ 
stances. He added, that every balloon must necessarily be open at the bottom, for at every 
change of temperature through which the balloon might pass, the gas would be increased or 
diminished one five-hundredth part of its bulk for every degree of heat added or abstracted , and 
that hence, when increased, the excess must be suffered to escape, or the balloon must burst; 
and at a contraction of the gas from cold, the atmosphere would enter to fill up the missing space, 
and thus these frequent changes would tend to render the balloon too heavy to float, and it there¬ 
fore would fall to the earth. Moreover, he doubted the practicability of a continued re-supply of 
gas made during the passage of the balloon, as the amount of heat evolved during the making of 
hydrogen gas, from any known means, was large, and as heat always ascends in direct lines, the 
gas in the balloon would expand, and thus burst the balloon; for as in holding your hand above, 
instead of alongside, the blaze of a candle, the heat is found to be very great, and to burn the 
hand, so would it prove to the balloon. He feared likewise that a balloon filled with an elastic 
gas, and steered against the wind, would be flattened on the side opposed by the wind, and thus 
emptied of its gas: indeed, he said, he had filled two small balloons, of an equal size, with hydro¬ 
gen gas; one of them he let float off in the atmosphere, the other he held by two strings, one at 
the top and the other at the bottom of the balloon, so that, from being detained, it had the force 
of the current of air on one side, and in three minutes it became too heavy to float, from the in¬ 
terchange of its gas with atmospheric air: while the balloon floating freely in the atmosphere 
remained up for a much longer time. He therefore wished to subscribe for the stock condition¬ 
ally, if at all. He would give a draft on his agent in London, payable on the arrival of the bal¬ 
loon, if the aeronaut could show him a clearance from the custom-house in New-York, dated 
after the departure of the last steamer. The proposed subscription was declined. 

' Cboakbr. 


Rare Improvements in Painting. —Among the important ‘ improvements ’ of 
the day, there is one which seems to us hardly to have acquired its deserved celeb¬ 
rity. We allude to the White Zinc , and Paints of Zinc, invented by Mr. Leolaibe, 
of Paris. White, or of various delicate tints, it may be used without the slightest 
of those disagreeable effects upon the painter which arise from the employment of 
k white lead. Unlike white lead, too, it does not change from sulphurous exhalations: 
on the contrary, the paint preserves its perfect colors in vessels, coffee-houses, thea¬ 
tres, laboratories, baths, out-houses, etc. It is susceptible of the highest polish on 
woods, and it far exceeds other paints in the brilliancy and permanence of its colors. 
Newly-painted rooms dry guddenly, and are immediately habitable, as there is no 
bad odor in the paint. Mr. Richard B. Fosdick, in Fifth-Avenue, next to Tenth- 
street, one of the first and most artistical of our metropolitan house-painters, who 
introduced the zinc paints into this country, has used them for some twelve months, 
and pronounces them perfect: and as he is prepared to execute orders, either in 
white, tinted-enamel, or glass-zinc, we look soon to see the merits of this great inven¬ 
tion widely appreciated. 
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Punishment op the Innocent. — We read in a morning journal, not long since, 
that a man had recently been convicted of murder in Mississippi, and executed* 
The evidence was wholly circumstantial, and the unhappy man died protesting Ms 
innocence to the last moment of his life; and there is now, it would appear, good 
reason to believe that the wretched victim spoke the truth! Moreover, it is but a 
little while ago that a western paper announced the death-bed confession, by an 
Irishman, of a murder which he himself had committed sir years before, for which 
an innocent man had already suffered upon the gallows! These occurrences, which 
are scarcely infrequent, are horrible to contemplate. In some desultory ‘ Gossip 
about Children] in the January number of Godey’s ‘ Lady’s Book/ from the pen 
of the Editor hereof, will be found the following, which seems to us pertinent to our 
present theme: 

‘I heard the other day, from the lips of a distinguished physician, formerly of New-York, hut 
now living in elegant retirement in a beautiful country town of Long Island, a touching illus¬ 
tration of the truth of my position, with which I shall close this already too protracted article. 

4 I have had/ said the Doctor, 4 a good deal of experience, in the long practice of my profession 
in the city, that is more remarkable than any thing recorded in the 4 Diary of a London Physician.* 
It would be impossible for me to detail to you the hundredth part of the interesting and exciting 
things which I saw and heard. That which affected me most, of late years, was the case of a boy, 
not, I think, over twelve years of age. I first saw him in the hospital, whither, being poor and 
without parents, he had been brought to die. 

4 He was the most beautiful boy I ever beheld. He had that peculiar cast of countenance and 
complexion which we notice in those who are afflicted with frequent hemorrhage of the lungs. 
He was very beautiful! His brow was broad, fair, and intellectual; his eyes had the deep 
interior blue of the sky itself; his complexion was like the lily, tinted, just below the cheek-bone, 
with a hectic flush: 

'As on consumption's waning cheek. 

Mid ruin blooms the rose 

and his hair, which was soft as floss-silk, hung in luxuriant curls about his face. But oh, what 
an expression of deep melancholy his countenance wore! It was so remarkable that I felt cer¬ 
tain the fear of death had nothing to do with it. And I was right. Young as he was, he did not 
wish to live. He repeatedly said that death was what he most desired; and it was truly dread¬ 
ful to hear one so young and so beautiful talk like this. 4 Oh! ’ he would say, 4 let me die! let me die! 
Don’t try to save me ; I want to die I ’ Nevertheless, he was most affectionate, and was extremely 
grateful for every thing that I could do for his relief. I soon won his heart; but perceived, with 
pain, that his disease of body was nothing to the 4 sickness of the soul * which I could not heal. 
He leaned upon ryy bosom and wept, while at the same time he prayed for death. I have never 
seen one of his years who courted it so sincerely. I tried in every way to elicit from him what 
it was that rendered him so unhappy; but his lips were sealed, and he was like one who tried to 
turn his face from something which oppressed his spirit. 

4 It subsequently appeared that the father of this child was hanged for murder in B-county, 

about two years before. It was the most cold-blooded homicide that had ever been known in that 
section of the country. The excitement raged high; and I recollect that the stake and the gal¬ 
lows vied with each other for the victim. The mob labored hard to get the man out of the jail, 
that they might wreak summary vengeance upon him by hanging him to the nearest tree. 
Nevertheless, law triumphed, and he was hanged. Justice held up her equal scales with satis¬ 
faction, and there was much trumpeting forth of this consummation, in which even the women, 
merciful, tender-hearted women, seemed to take delight. 

4 Perceiving the boy’s life to be waning, I endeavored one day to turn his mind to religious 
Subjects, apprehending no difficulty in one so young; but he always evaded the topic. I asked 
him if he had said his prayers. He replied: 

4 Once, always— now, never.’ 

4 This answer surprised me very much; and I endeavored gently to impress him with the fact 
that a more devout frame of mind would be becoming in him, and with the great necessity of 
his being prepared to die; but he remained silent. 

4 A few days afterward, I asked him whether he would not permit me to send for the Rev. Dr. 

B-■, a most kind man in sickness, who would be of the utmost service to him in his present 
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situation He declined, firmly and positively. Then I determined to solve the mystery, and to 
understand this strange phase of character in a mere child. * My dear boy,’ said I, ‘I implore 
you not to act in this manner. What can have so disturbed your young mind ? You certainly 
believe there is a God, to whom you owe a debt of gratitude ?* 

* His eye kindled, and to my surprise, I might almost say ^orror, I heard from his young lips; 
“No, I don’t believe that there is a God ! ’ 

‘ Yes, that little boy, young as he was, was an Atheist; and he even reasoned in a logical man¬ 
ner, for a mere child like him. 

“I cannot believe there is a God,’ said he; ‘for if there were a God, Hb must be mercifril 
and just; and He never, never , never could have permitted my father , who was innocent, to be 
hanged! Oh, my father! my father! ’ he exclaimed, passiom^ly, burying his face in the pillow, 
and sobbing as if his heart would break. 

* I was overcome by my own emotion; but all that I could say would not change his determi¬ 
nation ; he would have no minister of God beside him—no prayers by his bed-side. I was un¬ 
able, with all my endeavors, to apply any balm to his wounded heart. 

‘A few days after this, I called, as usual, in the morning, and at once saw very clearly that the 
little boy must soon depart. 

“Willie,’ said I, ‘ I have got news for you to-day. Do you think that you can bear to hear 
it?* for I was really at a loss how to break to him what I had to communicate. 

‘Heassented, and listened with the deepest attention. I then informed him, as I best could, 
that, from circumstances which had recently come to light, it had been rendered certain thathiS 
father was entirely innocent of the crime for which he had suffered an ignominous death. 

‘I never shall forget the frenzy of emotion which he exhibited at this announcement. He 
uttered one scream, ‘ God is just! ’ he gasped —the blood rushed from his mouth—he leaned 
forward upon my bosom — and died! ’ 

We endeavored, as near as our recollection served, to give this simple story in the 
touching words of the narrator; but we are not unaware that all who have heard 
or may hereafter hear it from his own lips, will see how much it has lost in being 
transferred to types. 


Gossip with Readers and Cobbespondbnts. — Right pleasantly writes a right 
pleasant friend, who is now on his way home from a long tour to the West and 
South-west But judge for yourself, reader: 

‘If at any time, dear C-, you envied me, setting forth upon my flowery path, you had better 

reverse the engine and go back some distance upon the track. Not but that Philadelphia was 
the same dear old city; not but that Baltimore and the Eutaw-House had the same friendly aspect, 
(I pass over the road to Baltimore;) not but that I found the road, through Maryland and Vir¬ 
ginia to Cumberland, fine enough in stupendous mountain scenery and beautiful Potomac-lapses 
of water, and all that; but those Alleghenies! — those heartless, stony, chasmy Alleghenies, 
that reminded me (painfully) of my school-boy days, and old ‘ Grey-Whack,’ as we used to call 
our now lamented teacher! Even now I can scarcely look upon a hard-bottomed chair without 
some feelings of envy. One little fellow, who was on the back-seat with myself, after some two 
hundred and forty bumps, gave it up, and for the rest of the night hung over the strap that is back 
of the middle-seat. The scenery of the Alleghenies, at night, possesses a freshness and wild Dan- 
tesque vigor that is perfectly stunning. You see nothing but the occasional lantern of a be¬ 
nighted teamster; but you are reminded by some one of the passengers, every few minutes, of 
the wonderftil freaks of Nature around you. ‘ Here is the place where a stage went over a few 
years ago; down that place — it’s so black you can’t see, but if the driver sheers his horses that 
way six inches, down we go; and it’s only two hundred feet to the bottom — that’s all!’ (bump.) 

* Were they killed ? ’ * Killed I well, I should rather (bump) think so.’ ‘ There now’s another place 
just like it on (bump) t’other side. A teamster walked off there this day fortnight; fell on his 
back across a sharp rock, and broke right in two. When they (bump) picked him up, they pulled 
out about tew feet of his spiral-marrer.’ (Little fellow on the strap: ‘ Oh, Christmas I’) ‘ D’ ye 
hear about the stage being robbed ? ’ ‘ No; when ? ’ ‘ ’Bout six weeks ago: the trunks were all 
cut loose from the back, and when the passengers got to Union, I ’ll be goy-blamed if they had 
any baggage! ’ ‘ Pleasant night, Sir! ’ ‘ Well, I should think it was a lee-tle inclined to rain.’ 

So we got to B-. At this place we found a couple waiting to be married in the hotel, with 

groomsman and bridesmaid. The bride tall, ruddy-lipped, black-eyed, and altogether a veiy 
pretty young woman: the groom a little diminutive ‘ broth of a boy,’ about twice her age. After 
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the ceremony I came into the room with a cigar in my mouth, (as is customary,) and said, ‘ Per¬ 
haps you do n’t ’ * Oh yes, I like the smoke, and like to smoke ’em, too.’ The bride said this. 

‘ Will you allow me to offer you one ? ’ ‘ Hey ? ’ ‘ Will you have a cigar yourself ?f ‘ Yes, thank 
ye.’ ‘Will you?’ (to the bridesmaid.) ‘No, I’ll wait till she gets along some, and then I’ll 

take a pull at her’n.’ We leave B-next morning, (my Mend D-and I,) and here we take 

a temporary leave of each other. There are two stages nearly full; one has an inside and one 

an outside seat; so D-takes the latter, and I climb into the back-seat of a stage, and am fitted 

into the side of an old woman with a band-box on her knee, and a great Kentuckian fits himself 
into my side. Having a middle-seat, I take advantage of my situation and make an arm-chair of 
it, by resting my elbows on the old lady’s band-box and the Kentuckian’s arm; then l open Da¬ 
vid Copperfield, on the back of the gentleman in front, and we go along ‘like bricks.’ So we 
ride a few hours. ‘ Capt’n,’ saysfie Kentuckian, (he always calls me Capt’n,) ‘ will you a’low 
me to put my legs into yours ? I got a pain in my side ridin’ all night.’ ‘ Oh, certainly.’ ‘ Con¬ 
sequence is,’ I.am jammed so tight that I begin to think wedges wUl be called for before I ever 
get my knees apart again. Then I commiserate those unfortunate Venetian captives who see the 
walls of their prison gradually closing upon them ; then I think of poor people crushed under 
a fallen building; then I begin to have the cramp in both legs; it gets to be intolerable: at last 
I wake up my companion. ‘Kentuck, you must move a little.’ ‘Certain, Capt’n.’ The room so 

afforded gives me little relief; at last I hear the cheery voice of D-from the top of the other 

coach: ‘ Come up here; plenty of room! ’ And so I escape from my purgatory. We rattle down 
merrily to Wheeling, and here we take supper. 

‘ It is night now, starry but dark. On the right, D-points to a star high up. ‘ Do you see 

that star?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘That is the light on the wire-bridge across the Ohio—the greatest wire- 
bridge in the world: there comes the steamer under it.’ We hear the high-pressure boat cough¬ 
ing, and she coughs herself up to the shore. Then we embark. All is new to me. Two men 
hold torches, one made of splints of pitch-pine, bound together like the ancient Roman fasces, 
and he looks like an illustrated lictor; the other holds a swinging cresset hill of blazing pine- 
knots, scattering sparks and cinders all over the deck. Here, close to the bows, is the mighty 
furnace, and the restless fireman feeding it with masses of bituminous coal — never ceasing; 
there are the walking-beams in a sort of cage, like wild panthers, springing and quivering with 
restless motion; beyond are bins full of emigrants, old pipe-corroded German faces, and chubby 
yellow-headed children with bright eyes, peeping from every nook. Up-stairs is the cabin. The 
whole boat seems built of reeds; it jumps and quivers so, as the engines, with bound and pant, drive 
her down the stream. The river is dark as night; but we see, every now and then, ‘broad-horns’ 
and coal-flats, with a twinkling light; and so with a multitude of novel sights and sounds we at 
last lose ourselves in sleep — directly over the boiler! I must confess, that upon inspecting the 
Ohio in the morning, I found it decidedly muddy. The shores have a bluffy appearance, and the 
river has scooped out hollows all along the banks. The bluffs seldom rise very high, and are al¬ 
ways of a red ferruginous hue, topped with rusty trees that may bear ten-penny nails and scrap- 
iron leaves, for all I know. Yet it is a great vision to see that mighty river. We passed the 
broad blue Kanawha, which came down, paused for a moment, retained its semblance, and then 
rushed into the dark stream, and was mingled and lost as if it had been but a mountain-brook. 
We have a melancholy bell on board, which is suggestive; and the houses we see upon yonder 
bank, standing upon four and six legs, are not without a meaning. Well, roll on, dark stream! 
Swallow up your tributaries, swamp your boats, scoop out the banks, tip over the houses, hurry off 
the emigrants! There is a great big ocean waiting for you down yonder, beyond the Balize, where 
you are going—and I too, I trust, in a few weeks. 

‘ From the time I left Cincinnati until T reached Memphis, I heard of three explosions, one 

fire, and one sinking. Then we had the small-pox on board, and lay beside the ‘H-’ at the 

wharf, on board of which there had been four deaths from cholera. I went to a trial in Mem¬ 
phis of a slave, who had killed three men with the thigh-bone of an ox in three single blows; 
and there was a fellow there, with the marks of a pistol-bullet in his cheek, disposed to be drunk 
and quarrelsome, who kept talking to me. Also the porter told me to lock my door at night, as 
there had been some robberies in town, and they suspected, in fact almost knew, it was the man 
in Number Fourteen—my room being Number Fifteen—my vis-a-vis, by Jove ! This porter 
had a pistol, with the butt just peeping out of his side coat-pocket. That indicated the charac¬ 
ter of the land in which I happened to be. On board this boat there are two very ugly custom¬ 
ers : one is a fellow on crutches, always drunk; and he has a paper on his hat with ‘ fifteen hun¬ 
dred dollars’ reward’ for a man who killed his uncle three weeks since. There is an old Col. 

C-here, who was severely cut all over the face a few years ago, by a gambler, in defending 

a young man from being pillaged; and altogether it is very romantic and pleasing I Beloved 
Land of the Pistol and Bowie-knife!—what has been said of thee is not fiction l I do not take 
hear-say, but have the visible evidence all around.’ 
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Since the last time we had the pleasure to commune with you, reader, we 
have been in foreign countries; we have visited Alexandria in Egypt, that pictur¬ 
esque city on the shores of the blue, blue Mediterranean; we have seen the won¬ 
derful Pyramids; examined temples cut in the enduring rock three thousand years 
ago; ascended to the upper and lower cataracts of the Nile — sublime and awful 
sight; we have stood on the borders of the yellow Lybian desert, that ‘dry and 
thirsty land, where no water is;’ visited the ‘winged lion’s marble pile’ of Saint 
Mark’s, in Venice; mused by Westminster-Abbey, towering in gray and solemn 
grandeur; roamed through the sublime space of magnificent Saint Peter’s at Rome; 
we have descended into the great crater of Vesuvius, and seen the ‘fiery billows 
roll below,’ and the fountains of flame shower down from above; we have stood in 
the Austrian Alps, near the Gastein Baths, three thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, vpth mountains around us from six to nine thousand feet in height, with a 
beautiful cataract before us, falling six hundred and thirty feet; we have seen the 
sun shining (and exactly as our sun shines) through the ruined arches of the ‘ Castle 
Rhinefels’ in Germany, with St. Goar in the distance. Yes; and we have looked 
down upon Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, and surveyed the sacred scenes of 
our Saviour’s life and death; visited the Church of the Holy Sepulchre; and on our 
return, the colossal statues of Memnon by the Nile; and were half blinded and suf¬ 
focated by an awful ‘ sand-storm in the Lybian Desert; ’ we encountered also a ter¬ 
rific storm on the North Sea; were half frozen in an ascent to Mount .Etna, from 
the magnificent ruins of the ancient Theatre of Taormina in Sicily; and had a nar¬ 
row escape from an avalanche in one of the Austrian Alps. And all this, metropol¬ 
itan reader, you may see and experience for twenty-five cents American currency, 
at Professor Sattle^s Cosmoramas , corner of Thirteenth-street and Broadway. 
There is positively nothing wanting, we have heard numerous travelled persons re¬ 
mark, to complete the illusion of entire reality. In magnitude, distance, color, aerial 
perspective, all is true to nature and to fact. These cosmoramas, most elaborately 
painted in oil, are in all respects marvellous. Nothing at all approaching them has 
ever been exhibited in this metropolis. . . . We sat the other evening, listen¬ 
ing to the warmish January rain that was falling without; and while we listened, 
we thought of these lines, from the pen of A. Z. Lordnozoo : 

‘There in fancy comes my mother, 

As she used to, years sgone, 

To survey the infant sleepers 
Ere she left them till the dawn: 

I can see her bending o’er me, 

As I listen to the strain 
Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 

‘ Then my little seraph sister, 

With her wings and waving hair, 

And her bright-eyed cherub brother, 

A serene, angelic pair, 

Glide around my wakeful pillow, 

With their praise or mild reproof, 

As I listen to the murmur 
Of the soft rain on the roof.’ 

‘ Present for the Little Knick's from, Old Virginia ! ’ Such was the designation 
given by an unknown and kind friend to a deep box, containing ‘black ’ and ‘ shag- 
bark’ walnuts, chesnuts, chinquepins, and hazel-nuts or filberts; all grown at Farm¬ 
ington, Powhattan county, in good old Virginia. It would have done the donor's heart 
good to see how appreciatively his delicious present was enjoyed by his grateful 
little friends. Their verdict was unanimous. The box was ‘nuts’ to each and all. 
voi. xxxvn. 13 


‘When the humid storm-clouds gather 
Over all the starry spheres, 

; And the melancholy darkness 
Gently weeps in rainy tears, 

’Tis a joy to press the pillow 
Of a cottage-chamber bed, 

And to listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain over-head. 

‘ Every tinkle on the shingles 
Has an echo in the heart, 

And a thousand dreary fancies 
Into busy being start; 

And a thousand recollections 
Weave their bright hues into woof, 
As I listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain on the roof. 
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‘Puffer Hopkins/ alias Mr. Cornelius Mathews, the Self-styled ‘American 
Dickens/ writes as follows in a late number of the * Literary World ’ weekly jour¬ 
nal, of which he is reputed to be a third editor. The passage is from a notice of 
that excellent work, * Salander and the Dragon / from the pen of Rev. F. W. Shel¬ 
ton, of Huntington, Long-Island, one of our oldest and most cherished friends: 

‘ There are quarters where this book should do good. By one of those fatalities which 
Providence appoints, it seems to have been reserved for an ‘ esteemed contributor ’ to the 
Knickerbocker Magazine to expose to the bone the system of small annoyance and petty inuendo 
from which the 4 Table ’ of that monthly publication has been supplied for so many years; Mr. 
Shelton thereby handsomely relieving himself from any responsibility for that shabby affair.’ 

We had a good laugh over this the other day in ‘the ked’ntry.’ Mr. ‘ Hopkins ’ 
do n’t seem to like our * Editor’s Table.’ That’s not surprising : 

‘ No man e’er felt the halter draw, 

With good opinion of the law.’ 

We could well wish that our ‘ Table’ was less indifferent than it is; but still it appears 
to excite some ‘ interest’ in the mind of Mr. ‘ Hopkins/ who evidently does not affect 
the manner in which clamorous mediocrity is exposed and rebuked in its pages. If 
it be ‘slander’ to think and to say that ‘Puffer Hopkins’ is a literary pretender, 
ridiculously pertinacious in thrusting his unfounded assumptions of genius and talent 
before the public, then are we afraid that ‘ slanderers ’ are very numerous indeed 
‘ in this community.’ The many who cry ‘ Pish! ’ at the very mention of his name 
in connection with literature, are ‘slanderers;’ the dignified and venerable * North- 
American Review ,’ which has so greatly exceeded the Knickerbocker in the scorch¬ 
ing severity of its rebukes of Mr. ‘Hopkins’ preposterous literary pretensions, is a 
‘ slanderer;’ as are also numerous journals of similar high character, and equally 
honest and puff-proof, in New-York and elsewhere. The publisher who offered 
‘ Puffer Hopkins’ his cheque for a large amount if he would withdraw a stupid 
work of his, the prospective publication of which he had been over-persuaded to 
announce, should n’t have mentioned that fact, because it is ‘slander;’ the stereo¬ 
typer who, it is said, was to derive pay for his labor from the first sales of the vast 
book entitled ‘ The Various Writings of Cornelius Mathews / should keep his afflic¬ 
tion to himself, for natural lamentation over his ‘greenness’ is ‘slander;’ the en¬ 
forced publishers of the same immortal collection, sitting around their office-fire, 
must n’t mention any more to the laughing circles about them that ‘ only seven copies 
of the book were sold, and one of them came back,’ because very likely they may be 
accused of ‘ slander.’ Even to mention, on the authority of the writer of a work on 
living American authors, that ‘ Puffer Hopkins’ wrote in that volume the description 
of himself which places him before Dickens, and even accuses the latter of plagiari¬ 
zing from him! — even this might be considered ‘ slander! ’ It won’t do to mention 
the fact that ‘Puffer Hopkins’ is ‘death on periodicals;* to ask, not ‘Who killed 
Cock-Robin?’ but ‘Who killed‘Arcturus?’ ‘Whohelped to kill ‘Brother Jonathan?* 
* Who killed Yankee-Doodle ? * * Who killed ‘ The Prompter ? ’ ‘ Who killed ‘ The 
Prompter’s Whistle?’ and other the like dead-and-gone ‘Puffer Hopkins ’-isms. 
These questions, which will naturally occur to the town-reader, may not be ‘inter¬ 
esting ’ to Mr. Cornelius Mathews, and perhaps he would consider them ‘ slander¬ 
ous.’ If a publisher that is * not afraid to publish ’ a work of his should happen to 
speak of the fact, that while his name was ‘kept dark* it sold ‘considerably’ as an 
unknown book, but when that transpired, buyers were sparse, this, we suppose, 
must also be set down as ‘slander;’ and if another publisher, prosecuted by Mr. 
‘Hopkins’ for discontinuing a periodical edited by him, puts in his ‘pleadings’ 
that its circulation to real subscribers at no time reached a dozen copieB, that of 
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course must be * slanderous/ We have occasionally had our own joke over the pom¬ 
pous literary pretensions of * Puffer Hopkins ’ in our * Editor’s Table,’ and this too, it 
seems, is ‘ slander I ’ We have but a word to say in conclusion. Mr. ‘ Puffer Hopkins ’ 
will aspire in vain to the dignity of a martyr. It is only as a literary man , of unbounded 
pretension and feeble gifts, that he has ever been mentioned in these pages. Person¬ 
ally, we have not a word to say about him. We are entitled to the honest expression 
of our opinion of him as a litterateur. If our judgment of him in this regard were unjust, 
it would not have been sustained by the verdict of his disappointed publishers and 
of such portions of the public as his ‘ Various Writings ’ have reached. Unjust literaiy 
comment falls innocuous to the ground. It must be well-founded, or it cannot injure. 
We beg leave here to assure the proprietors and ‘ brother-editors ’ of the ‘ Literary 
World! who are amiable men, and worthy of esteem, that we have not the slight¬ 
est ill-feeling toward them or their journal. Literaiy journalism should be a broad 
neutral-ground, where all co-laborers in a common field should meet on terms of 
amity and good-wilL At the same time, we claim the right, and have not hesi¬ 
tated to exercise it, to speak of works, how pertinaciously soever they may be 
obtruded upon the public, in such terms as we honestly think they deserve. And 
this we shall continue to do, ‘ without fear, favor, or hope of reward.’ . . . There 
is something curiously quaint and ballad-ic in the following lines, sent us by an 
esteemed friend, a fine German scholar, and belles-lettres writer of the first order: 

THE TWO FRIENDS. 


„ Dodj attc grcunbfttflft binbet, 
3ft, roenn ©dfl ju ©eifl fid) finbet, 
©eifttfl wareit j«ne ©tunben, 
©dfiern tin id) nodj »er&vnben." 


I have two friends —two glorious friends, 
Two braver could not be ; 

And every night, when midnight tolls, 
They meet to laugh with me. 

The first was shot by Carlist thieves, 

Three years ago in Spain; 

The second was drowned near Alicante, 
While I alive remain. 

I love to see their dim white forms 
Come floating throqgh the Night; 

And grieve to see them fade away 
In the early Morning light. 


The first with gnomes in the Under-Land 
Is leading a lordly life, 

And the second has married a mermaiden, 

A beautiful water-wife. 

And since T have friends in the Earth and Sea, 
With a few (I trust) on high, 

’T is a matter of small account, I ween, 

The way that I may die. 

For whether I sink in the foaming flood, 

Or swing on the triple tree, 

Or die in my bed as a Christian should, 

Is much the same to me. 

Charles G. Lb land. 


We have not a little enjoyed the following description of * Yankee Doodle with 
Variations ,’ which has been enclosed to us by a friend: 

‘We have a young lady-acquaintance who is a very fine performer on the piano. Her bouse 
is in rather too close proximity to the street, and the parlor is not proof to tho gaze of the passers- 
by, or of those who are so rude as to take advantage of this too common ftiult of constructing 
dwellings in our cities. While in the midst of her musical efforts, a tall young Kentuckian, who 
had just made his egress from the ‘ barrens ’ where he was born and ‘ raised,’ chanced to saunter 
along the street, and charmed with the novel music, but rather uninformed as to the conven¬ 
tional rules of town-society, approached the parlor-window, and with eyes dilated and mouth 
extended, stood there enraptured, while she sang, ‘ Give me a cot in the valley I love.’ 

“Are you fond of music? ’ inquired the lady, who likes a bit of innocent sport. 

“Well, I am that thing,’ said the blunt Kentuckian. 

“Do you play?’ asked our friend, in a quizzical manner. 

‘ ‘ I can play a smart lot of tunes on the flfe,’ said the countryman; ‘ but d — n me if I ever see 
any body play on a bureau before! ’ 

‘ ‘This is what we call a piano, Sir,’ said the performer: ‘ did you never hear of such an instru¬ 
ment?’ 

‘ ‘ No Sir-ee! ’ said Kentuck; ‘ there’s no such critter in our parts as that; but it makes mighty 
nice kind o’ music, do n’t it ? Can you play Yankee Doodle on that machine ? ’ said he, suddenly, 
and with great earnestness of manner. 
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‘The ladv answered in the affirmative; and this popular national air, with variations, was 
performed in truly artistic style. But the uncultivated ear of the rustic could hardly discover, 
through the ‘ variations , 1 a single strain of his much-loved tune, and at the close of the piece he 
exclaimed: 

‘ ‘ Is that Yankee Doodle ? 1 

“Yes, Sir, that is Yankee Doodle, with the variations . 1 

‘ ‘ Well , 1 ejaculated ( Kentuck , 1 thrusting a hand into each pocket, preparatory to a start, ‘ that 
may do you city folks, but give me the plain Doodle ! 1 And off he went? 

‘ You are fond of telling stories of children,’ (writes ‘H. F.,’ an old friend 
and contributor,) ‘of their loves, rogueries and heroisms: let me make an ad¬ 
dition to your stock of tender anecdotes. A hearty, generous boy of my ac¬ 
quaintance, between six and seven years old, in a neighboring town, was afflicted 
with a dangerous chronic disease, that rendered a surgical operation necessary. 
The little fellow bore his periodical attacks bravely, but his parents saw that 
at each return his suffering increased, until at last they yielded to the advice 
of the attending physician, and consented that their darling should undergo 
the necessary operation, although they knew it would be at the peril of his 
precious life. The father told his boy, with an anguished heart, that he must submit 
to a dangerous and painful operation, and asked him if he would, for his mother’s 
sake, consent. The little fellow listened gravely, and replied that he would do as 
his father requested, but they must allow him to name his own time. Nothing 
more was said to him on the subject; but, at the end of a week, he said to his 
father, ‘Now I am ready, papa; let them operate on me to-morrow.’ Notice was 
sent to the surgeon, who came, attended by his students and assistants. The prep¬ 
arations were all made, the child was undressed, and a loose-gown put over his 
shoulders, when he was taken into the room where the operation was to be per¬ 
formed. He saw the tub placed under the table that was to catch his Jblood, and 
permitted himself, without a murmur, to be laid upon the board, and voluntarily 
stretched out his little arms to be bound. The sponges were placed around his 
body; then, looking up to his uncle, he said: * Now tell my papa and mamma to go 
out of the room, and I shall be ready.’ His parents were already gone, but he was 
afraid that they were there, and would be distressed by his cries. But he uttered 
no cry. Ether was administered to him, and the operation was performed. But 
the little hero never again opened his eyes to bless those whose happiness was 
bound up in his existence.’ Apropos of children, is the following anecdote, 
jotted down for us by ‘A Mother ’ whom we have knowi^ as such for many 
years: ‘While making my weekly visit to the hospital, for the purpose of 
seeing one of my domestics, who was confined there with lameness, I en¬ 
deavored to prevail upon my little girl of five years to accompany me. She 
declined, until she was told that she would see a little girl of her own age, whose 
parents were so poor that they had to send her to the hospital, to see if the doc¬ 
tors could cure her lame knee. She now readily assented. After she had given the 
little girl some candies and oranges which she had brought for her, she remained 
perfectly silent beside her bed, seeing and hearing nothing, during my visit. Upon 
my return to her grandmother’s, she seemed very sad, and strange enough for her, per¬ 
fectly silent. When asked to kiss her little cousin Annie, a babe some two years 
old, she declined, and silently but firmly resisted all appeals made to her by the 
child. WTien I insisted upon her kissing her, she burst into tears, and in a paroxysm 
of grief, said she had just kissed the sick little girl at the hospital. She was told 
that the child was as clean and neat as herself, and that she surely might kiss her baby 
cousin. ‘ No! mother: Annie will take away the ki&s the litle girl gave me, and I can’t 
kiss her again I ’ She was urged no more. It was no light impression that was made 
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upon the child; for during the night, she would awake from her sleep, and talk and 
weep about her little afflicted friend; and the first thing she mentioned in the morning 
was the ‘poor sick little girland in fact, she lost her appetite for three or four 
daya I was constantly asked if I thought she would get well, and if her mother 
would n’t soon take her away. She has since visited the hospital, and finding the little 
girl’s cot occupied by an old woman, she is convinced that the child is now well, and 
I permit her to remain in that happy ignorance.’ . . . Tub subjoined is an actual 
and true copy of a letter sent to a mercantile firm not a thousand miles from the 
good city of Gotham : 

‘Dear Sirs : I Have taken it uppon My Self to Drop a Line to you to know if you or some 
Body Else in your place Dident want a Good Clark to sell Goods or to keep Book. My opinion 
is Rather Better to sell goods. I think I Can pervole with My son to Dowit. he feels anchious 
to pay all he owes, if he Cold Git Good wages he has a perty Extensive aquaintance and very 
well Beliked I think he can Due you Good as i think there is verry fue Better in the Country 
he will tryet one weak too weaks or one Month too Months or three Months. I think Gainst you 
would have Him 3 Months you wold Not Give him for any Body. I think when you have him 
3 Months you wold Bee willing to take him V years. My bisiness is two Light to pay Much I 
have 1 son at home with Me 17 years old. I have another young man 19 years old Does Me 
very well as I can Due Most all of my Bisiness My self, the young Man 1 have onley CoBts Me 
two Dollars and Bord per Month as he is worry anchious to Learn the Bisiness But my son has 
all Redy Larnt the Bisiness 1 tell you gust Let any man trye him I think he will Give 
Ample satisfaction, pleas Let me Here from you. 

‘ Yurs Respeckfully,- 


There are many of our readers who will not need to be reminded of the rules 
for morning-prayers at college ; rules as rigid, and as rigidly enforced, as were the 
‘laws of the Medes and Prussians,’ as ‘Mrs. Ramsbottom’ says. In reading ‘The 
Hour of Prayerl sent us from Cambridge, as the production of a ‘ Senior ’ now 
‘preparing for the ministry!’ the ci-devant student will recall that inflexible moment 
when the bell ceases tolling, after which attendance is punishable the same as ab¬ 
sence ; and he will remember anew the hurry of the last moment, the turning 
back of belated loiterers, and their muttered curses—‘ inverted blessings.’ The first 
two of the verses below as happily illustrate the effect prayer should have upon the 
student’s mind, as the two last truly set forth the effect it does have, at college: 


‘ Hark ! the morning bell is pealing 
Faintly on the drowsy ear, 

Far abroad the tidings dealing: 

‘ Now the Hour of Prayer is near! ’ 
See— the pious sons of Harvard, 
Starting from the land of Nod, 
Loudly give the rousing summons, 

4 Let us run and worship God ! ’ 

* T is the hour for deep contrition; 

*Tis the hour for peaceful thought; 
*T is the hour to win the blessing 
In the early stillness sought; 
Kneeling in the quiet chamber, 

On the deck, or on the sod, 

In the still and early morning, 

*Tis the hour to worship God. 


* But do n’t you stop to pray in secret; 

No time for you to wornhip there: 

The hour approaches—*‘ Tempos fugitl * 
Tear your shirt, or miss a prayer. 

Do n’t stop to wash ! — do n’t stop to button l 
Go the ways your fathers trod: 

‘Go it!’ ‘leg it!*‘put it I’ ‘streak it!* 

Run, and worship God ! 

* On the stair-case, tramping, stamping, 

Bounding, sounding, down you go ; 
Bumping, thumping, smashing, crashing, 
Jumping, bruising heel and toe; 

See — your comrades, fiar before you, 
Through the open door-way jam; 

BJess my soul!— the bell is stopping! * 


There are ‘naughty words’ in the last line, which we can not print: words worse 
than‘Croton d—m’ or ‘Rotter-d—m.’ . . . ‘L. P.’s lines, ‘thereabout especially 
of them’ where he speaks of ‘the sweet breath of cows’ in the country, and the 
scenes at milking-time, are very natural and pleasing. The ‘sweet breath of cows* 
in the city is another matter altogether. You let one of our distilleiy-fed cows 
breathe in your face, and you ’ll soon see the difference ; the nasty, half-intoxicated 
animal ale-bibbers 1 . . . Messrs. Stringer and Townsend have just put 
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to press, in a superior style, the fourth edition of * The IAterary Remains of Willis 
Gaylord Clark' edited by his twin-brother, the Editor hereof. We need recall to 
no reader of this Magazine the genial humor, the sparkling wit, the true pathos, the 
genuine feeling, of the ‘ Ollapodiana Papers' Their popularity has made them 
already a part of the literature of the nation. The entire ‘ Poetical Writings' of 
the author are printed in the same volume, on large clear types. . . . During the 
renowned ‘Dorr War,’ in Rhode Island, a bill was brought in to ‘organize the 
army.’ This aroused from sleep an old man in one corner, who represented a town 
in the west of the State. ‘ Mr. Speaker/ said he, ‘ I tell you I am decidedly op¬ 
posed to * organizing ’ the army, as you call it. Our fore-fathers fit through the revo¬ 
lution with nothin’ but a drum and a fife, and come off fust-best too! I go ag’in 
‘ organs.’ They ’ll be dreadful onhandy things in battle, now I tell you! ’ This was 
irresistible, and ‘Aunt Rhody’s army,’ we are informed, remains ‘unorganized’ 
to this day. . . . Here is a specimen of ‘ tall writing ’ in the way of poetry: 

4 There was a man who came to town, 

He followed a keg of molasses down; 

The barrel worked, the molasses bu’st,. 

The man lay scattered in the dust! ’ 

We take the subjoined notice of the popular author of ‘ The Saint Leger Papers' 
from the January number of the ‘ International Magazine ,’ a copious and well- 
edited monthly, published by Messrs. Stringer and Townsend. The article is 
accompanied in the ‘ International ’ by a spirited portrait of its subject, which well 
developes the fine intellectual ‘ probulgences ’ of his brow; but the lines about the 
mouth seem to us something too rigid and severe. The general expression, how¬ 
ever, is accurate: 

‘Richard B. Kimball, the author of 4 St. Leger' was by that admirable work placed in the 
leading rank of the new generation of American writers. The appearance in the Knicker¬ 
bocker for the present month of the commencement of a sequel to 4 St. Leger,’ makes it a fit 
occasion for some notice of his life and genius. 

4 Mr. Kimball is by inheritance of the first class of New-England men, numbering in his family 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence, a President of the Continental Congress, and several 
other persons honorably distinguished in affairs. He is a native of Lebanon, in New-Hampshire, 
where his father is still living; the centre of a circle bound to him by their respect for every pub¬ 
lic and private virtue. Though he had completed his preparatory studies before he was eleven 
years of age, he did not enter college until he was nearly thirteen. Four years after, in 1834, he 
graduated at Dartmouth, and upon devoting one year to the study of the law, he went abroad; 
travelled in England, Scotland, and Germany; and resided some time in Paris, where he attended 
the lectures of Majendie, Broussais and Louis, in medicine, and those of the elder Dupin and 
Coulanoks in the law. Returning, he entered upon the practice of the law at Waterford, in 
this State, but soon removed to New-York, where a year’s devotion to his profession made him 
familiar with its routine. In 1842 he went a second time to Europe, renewing the associations of 
his travel and student-life in Great Britain and on the continent. Since, for seven years, he has 
been an industrious and successful lawyer in New-York. 

4 Although but few works are known to be from the pen of Mr. Kimball, he has been a volu¬ 
minous author. The vigorous and polished style of his avowed compositions is never attained 
but by long practice. He has been, we believe, a contributor to every volume of the Knicker¬ 
bocker published since 1842. He printed in that excellent Magazine his ‘Reminiscences of an 
Old Man,’ 4 The Young Englishman,’ and the successive chapters of 4 St. Leger, or the Threads of 
Life.’ This last work was published by Putnam, and by Bentley in London, about one year ago, 
and it passed rapidly through two English and three American editions. It was not raised into 
an ephemeral popularity, as so many works of fiction easily are, for their lightness, by careless 
applauses: it arrested the attention of the wisest critics; commanded their study, and received 
their verdict of approval as a book of learning and reflection in the anatomy of human life. 

4 Mr. Kimball had been eminent in his class at college for a love of Greek literature, and he 
studied the Roman also with reverent attention. It was his distinction that he had thoroughly 
acquainted himself with the philosophy of the ancients. At a later day he was attracted by the 
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speculation of the Germans, and a mastery of their language enabled him to enter fully into the 
spirit of Spinosa, Kant, and Fichte, as he did into that of the finer intelligences, Goethe and 
Richter, and pervading he found the passion to know Whence are we ? What are we ? Whither 
do we go? In 4 St. Leger,’ a mind predisposed to superstition by some vsgue prophecies re¬ 
specting the destiny of his family; a mind inquisitive, quick, and earnest, but subject to occa¬ 
sional melancholy, as the inherited spell obtains a mastery of the reason; is exposed to the 
influences of a various study and startling experiences, all conceived with a profound knowledge 
of human nature, and displayed with consummate art; having a metaphysical if not a strictly 
dramatic unity; and conducting by the subtlest processes to the determination of these ques¬ 
tions, and the flowering of a high and genial character: as Professor Taylhr Lewis expresses 
it, ‘at rest, deriving substantial enjoyment from the present, because satisfied with respect to the 
ultimate, and perfect, and absolute.’ 

4 Aside from its qualities as a delineation of a deep inner experience, 4 St. Leger’ has very 
great merits as a specimen of popular romantic fiction. The varied characters are admirably 
drawn, and are individual, distinct, and effectively contrasted. The incidents are all shaped and 
combined with remarkable skill; and, as the London 4 Mhenaum ’ observes, 4 Here, there, every 
where, the author gives evidence of passionate and romantic power. In some of the episodes, as 
in that of Wolfgang Hegewisch, for example, in which are illustrated the tendency of a des¬ 
perate philosophy and hopeless skepticism, we have that sort of mastery of the feelings, that 
chaining of the intensest interest, which distinguishes the most wonderful compositions of the 
German Hoffman, or Zschokkk in his 4 Walpurgis Night; ’ and every incident in the book tends 
with directest certainty to the fulfilment of its main design.’ 

‘The only other work of which Mr. Kimball is the acknowledged author, is ‘Cuba and the Cu¬ 
bans,’ a volume illustrative of the history, and social, political and economical condition of the 
island of Cuba, written during the excitement occasioned by its invasion from the United States, 
in 1849, and exhibiting a degree of research, and a judicial fairness of statement and argument, 
which characterizes no other production upon this subject. As it was generally admitted to be 
the most reliable, complete, and altogether important work, upon points commanding the atten¬ 
tion of several nations, its circulation was very large; but it was produced for a temporary pur¬ 
pose, and it will be recalled to popularity only by a renewal of the inevitable controversies which 
await the political relations of the Antilles. 

“A Story of Calais,’ also written for the Knickerbocker, is an example of Mr. Kimball’s 
success as a tale-writer. Although less remarkable than passages in 4 St. Leger,’it will vindicate 
the author’s right to a place among the chief creators of such literature among us.’ 

We have extracted the foregoing from the ‘International’ in order to gratify what 
we know to be a natural and very general curiosity, in the minds of our readers, to 
know 4 all about ’ one who has so often in these pages contributed to their intellect¬ 
ual enjoyment. . . . The following translation of a little Swedish song is by our 
friend, Hon. H. W. Ellsworth, late minister to Sweden. It would be a pleasant 
thing to hear Jenny Lind warble it in some of her forthcoming concerts: 

4 A young man walked at the morning hour, 

Hi-fe-lin-ke-le, 

So light and merrily; 

Met there a maid in a rosy bower, 

4 Wilt thou be mine ? ’ said be: 

4 No, no, no, no, no I 
Truly I will not be so, 

For another have I now,’ said she. 

4 The young man walked at the noon-tide hour, 

Hi-fe-lin-ke-le, 

So light and merrily; 

Met the same maid of the rosy bower, 

4 Wilt tbou now be mine V ’ said he: 

‘No, no, no, no, no 1 
Truly I will not be so, 

For another have I still,’ said she. 

4 The young man walked at the evening hour, 

Hi-fe-lin-ke-le, 

So light and merrily; 

Came then the maid of the rosy bower, 

4 Now will I be thine,’ said she: 

4 No, no, no, no, no! 

Between us now it is ‘no go,’ 

For another have I now,’ said he.* 
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"We were right glad to encounter, the other morning, the following caustic re¬ 
buke, from the pen of the able and accomplished literary critic of the ‘ Tribune * 
daily journal Placide, in ‘London Assurance,’ remarks, that he ‘never knew a 
particularly ugly woman that was n’t always talking about the beauties of the 
mind.’ By a parity of reasoning, we may say, that we never knew a particularly 
dull man, imaginationless and passionless, who didn’t talk about the ‘great moral 
purpose ’ which should prevail in literature. But listen to our contemporary. A 
Connecticut journal, alluding to Mr. Mitchell’s ‘ Reveries of a Bachelor ,’ (a work 
scarcely a month out, and now in its fifth edition of a thousand copies each, the 
absence of‘agreat moral purpose’ to the contrary notwithstanding,) says: 

‘ When Mr. Mitchell lays such juvenilities aside, and applies himself with a great moral pur¬ 
pose to benefit somebody or something, and achieve some higher object than a reputation for 
literary ability, we predict for him a measure of success that shall justly inspire the respect and 
admiration of the public.’ 

‘ With all due respect to our contemporary, let us say that the talk about a ‘ great 
moral purpose ’ is quite often cant and humbug, and that this looks very much like 
one of the instances. Most books which are written with a ‘great moral purpose,’ 
and enforce their text at the turning of every comer, are very worthless for almost 
any use but the trunk-makers; while the author who moves the sympathies and 
reaches the springs of the soul, sends his readers forth into the world with greater 
strength and more generous purposes for the work of life. Mr. Mitchell’s book 
is written from the heart to the heart, and those who are blessed with that noble 
entrail, will hardly read it without feeling the moral of its pages.’ . . . Here 
is a forcible example of an English cabman’s estimate of ‘ respectability:’ ‘ What 
do you take me for, Sir ?’ said an elderly gentleman to a cabman who had been 
grossly insulting him. ‘ Take yer for ? Vy, I took yer for a shillin’ a mile, but I 
find yer a snob, as only gives eight-pence 1’ . . . You look at a bank of low- 

lying clouds, against the western sky, in the evening twilight, in the country; 
or at the first faint morning light, reflected upon adjacent dwellings to your own, in 
the city; or you gaze at the moon, ‘walking in brightness’ at the ‘noon of night,’ 
with her host of attendant stars; you look at these, and thinking of the revolving 
earth, you have an exalted idea of the scope and character of the globe which we 
inhabit But did you ever reflect that — we are authentically quoting—‘ from the 
nearest star, our earth, if indeed it is seen, looks to be hardly any thing at all ? It 
shines, or rather twinkles, and that is all To them afar off, this is only a shining 
point. But to us who live in it, it is wide and various; it is sea and land; ,it is Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America; it is the lair of the lion, and the pasture of the ox, 
and the pathway of the worm, and the support of the robin; it is what has day and 
night in it; it is what customs and languages obtain in; it is many countries; it is 
the habitation of a thousand millions of men; and*it is our home. All this the 
world is to us; although looked at from one of the stars, it is only a something that 
twinkles in the distance.’ . . . The story of ‘ The Dutch Magistrate ’ is as ‘ old 
as the seven hills.’ It was first told, as nobody else could tell it, by Washington 
Irving. The second one is newer: ‘ An innocent young sportsman hereabout, in 
order to shoot a squirrel on the top of a tall tree, climbed another one near by; 
and on being asked his reason for so foolish a freak, said that ‘ he did n’t want to 
strain his gun by a long shot! ’ ... A distinguished divine was recently 

invited to attend a funeral in a remote section of the city. It was to take place 
at two o’clock. The hour arrived, the people assembled, but the reverend divine 
came not After some time had elapsed, a person was dispatched to remind him 
of his engagement, who at length found him «dining out* at the house of a friend. 
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The worthy doctor apologized for the seeming neglect, by Baying that he was under 
the impression* that the funeral was to be at three o’clock instead of two; but 
promised to come, as soon as he had finished his dinner. In the mean time, the 
friends had concluded to send for another clergyman, who lived near; and just as 
the first one entered the house, (after having ‘finished his dinner,’) his ears were sa¬ 
luted by the solemn tones of his brother clergyman, who was commencing the funer¬ 
al services with: ‘ It is better to go to the house of mourning than to the house of 
feasting!’ Somebody ‘ laid it to heart ’ on that occasioa . . . Oua California corre¬ 
spondent has given a graphic description of a negro-dance, which he witnessed in cross¬ 
ing the isthmus of Panama. We wonder whether he ever attended a negro-camp¬ 
meeting at the South ? A friend describes to us the ‘ exercises ’ there, in this kind, 
as presenting a scene indescribably rich; especially in the matter of music, which 
is imitated in perfect time, and with faultless melody. But the words of the Metho¬ 
dist hymns, when not * made out of whole (black) cloth’ for the occasion, are sadly 
distorted by the sable melodists. Our friend depicts an old gray-headed negro, in 
a whirlwind of pious enthusiasm, walking backward and forward in the space before 
the exhorters’ stand, pulling his hair and stamping as he strode, and giving vent to 
his fervor in words like the following; in which, by-the-by, it will be observed that 
he transposes, and otherwise grotesquely changes syllables, to eke out his own pe¬ 
culiar rhythm. The imagination of the singer, and of his colored brethren and sis¬ 
ters, it should be premised, had been greatly excited by the exhibition, in the vicin¬ 
ity, of the well-known picture of ‘Christ Rejected:’ 

* In de bnck-groun’ 

You see Pontos Pilatum, 

Hel-lal-alu! 

4 On de right han’ 

You see two centuriums, 

Hel-lal-alu! 

‘ Shout, nigga, shout, 

And shout for your freedom! 

Hel-lal-alu! 

4 Nigga’s good as white man, 

An’ a little gooderer, 

Hel-lal-alu! 

4 You read in de Testament 
De t’ing dey call de parabum, 

Hel-lal-alu! 


4 Dere was a poor man, 

An’ his name was Lazarus, 
Hel-lal-alu 

4 An’ dere was anoder rich man, 
An’ his name—I forgot ’im now, 
But, Hel-lal-alu 1 

4 One day de rich man 
Took and guv a benderum, 
Hel-lal-alu! 

4 He invite all de people 
From de county ob Jerusalem, 
Hel-lal-alu 1 

4 Laz’rum ax for de crumbs 
Dat fall from de tableum, 
Hel-lal-alu 1» 


And so on to the end of a long string of similar verses. The singer doubtless 
approached as near to ‘ Halleluia ’ in his chorus as his imitative powers permitted; 
but his execution of them must have been wholly inimitable, if we may judge from 
the description given by our correspondent. . . . Prentice, of the Louisville 
Journal, is not only a writer of rare humor, and a satirist of the first stamp, but he 
is a poet, and a good one. Even his prose, much of it, has all the elements of true 
poetry. The following eloquent sentences are from his fertile and fluent pen: 

‘ There is but a breath of air and a beat of the heart betwixt this world and the 
next And in the brief interval of painful and awful suspense, while we feel that 
death is present with us, that we are powerless, and the last faint pulsation here is 
but the prelude of endless life hereafter; we feel, in the midst of the stunning ca¬ 
lamity about to befall us, that earth has no compensating good to mitigate the se¬ 
verity of our loss. But there is no grief without some beneficent provision to 
soften its intenseness. When the good and the lovely die, the memory of their good 
deeds, like the moon-beams on the stormy sea, lights up our darkened hearts, and 
lends to the surrounding gloom a beauty so sad, so sweet, that we would not, if we 
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could, dispel the darkness that environs it' ... If you wish to see a place lite¬ 
rally crammed with quaint, queer, and admirable specimens of furniture, cabinets, 
bronzes, luxuries, and curiosities of all kinds, step in at ‘ Harley’s Depository ’ in 
Ann-street, near William. It is one of the town’s wonders. . . . There is some¬ 
thing very ludicrous to us in the following, which we find in the ‘ Northampton 
(Eng.) Mercuryl sent us, with other British newspapers, by an obliging friend: 

4 On Thursday last Mr. Selby Lowndes, who sat as High Sheriff at the Aylesbury Assizes, had, 
it seems, told his huntsman to bring his hounds to the White Hart Inn, at Aylesbury, in order to 
treat his hunting Mends with a bye-day at Aston Abbotts, immediately after the assizes. The 
White Hart Inn yard, in which the hounds were placed, is close to the court where the sheriff 
was sitting, and owing to some disturbance in the court, the sheriff was repeatedly obliged to call 
4 Silence! * which he did with his strong and powerful voice in good earnest. The call was heard 
by his faithful hound Silence, who at length broke through the paling, and rushed into the 
court, where his master, the sheriff, was sitting, with the ^hole pack at his heels. The assize 
trumpeter was requested to blow, but his metre was not attended to—the hounds would not quit 
the court for him, nor did they till their master, the sheriff, called them together, and, to the 
amusement and satisfaction of the court, took them, in the style of a thorough good huntsman, 
to a place of safety. All business was suspended till the worthy sheriff returned to the court.’ 

There has been a ‘ season of colds,’ lately. Almost every third person one meets 
has 4 a cold i’d ’is ’ead ’ and speaks through his ’dose. It has made us think of Punch’s 
two protesting lovers, suffering under a kindred affliction : 

4 By yo’der bool I swear! ’ 

4 Day, swear ’dot by the bool, 

I’dcodsta’dt bool! ’ etc. 

Sternutation and coughing at the opera and theatres form a large part of the per¬ 
formances ‘about these days.’ . . . He ‘spoke sooth’ who wro^: ‘A com¬ 
panion that is cheerful, and free from swearing and scurrilous discourse, is worth 
gold. I love such mirth as does not make friends ashamed to look upon one another 
next morning, nor men that cannot well bear it, to report the money they spend 
when they are warmed with drink. And take this for a rule, you may pick out such 
times, and such companions, that you may make yourselves merrier for a little 
than a great deal of money. ‘ ’T is the company and not the charge that makes the 
feast.” . . . We find the subjoined‘item’in the columns of a daily journal: 

4 It is stated in a Thomaston (Me.) paper, that there has resided for a number of years past, in 
the back part of the town of Montville, a hermit by the name of Barrett. He has dwelt in a 
cave, the work of his own hands, dug in the bank of a small river, and carefully secured at the 
entrance against the intrusion of wild beasts, by a large log, sufficiently hollow to admit of his 
entering. He rejects every kind of luxury which may be offered him, the fruits of the earth that 
grow around him being his only food, water his only drink. Since his retirement from the 
world, he has copied the Bible twice, once on paper, and once on the bark of a birch tree. A 
year since, he moved from this cave in Montville farther into the woods, the country having be¬ 
come so much settled around him that he was frequently annoyed by visitors. He was the son 
of a respectable farmer in Massachusetts, who obliged him to marry a woman he disliked, he 
having previously formed a devoted attachment for another. He lived with his wife but a short 
time, when he secretly left his native town for Maine, and took up his abode in the wilderness.’ 

The reader of these pages will find in ‘ The Recluse ,’ a narrative continued in the 
present from our last number, reminiscences of a personage somewhat kindred with 
the hermit above-mentioned. Moreover, the history, we have good reason to be¬ 
lieve, is in all respects equally authentic. . . . * I am a Pittsburg subscriber to, and 
‘ constant reader’ of your Magazine,’ writes a correspondent from the ‘ friviNG-House,’ 
* and therefore do n’t like to see you abused. No; I’d rather act the traitor to the au¬ 
thor of the following ‘ fugitive’ piece, who signs himself 1 A Slave] and who requests 
me to quote his production in my next Free-Soil oratioa Here is the first verse: 

4 Ho! down with bloody Foote, 

There never was a bigger talker! 

Up with each face of soot, 

And ho! down with the Nigger-baulker! ’ 

This last word, if I understand it rightly, is intended for the * Knickerbocker ! ’ 
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An article from a new correspondent, entitled ‘ Evening and Dawn on the Field of 
Waterloo/ in preceding pages, will arrest the attention of the reader. Peruse it, 
and then pause on your way up or down Broadway, at Messrs. Wlllams and Ste¬ 
vens’s magnificent and crowded depository of all things rare and beautiful in art and 
articles of vertu, and look at Landseee’s ‘ Peace and War/ in one of their immense 
plate-glass windows. Mark the Storm of Battle and the sweet repose of the Field 
of Peace; the lambs, its emblems, lying in fleeciest softness by the disused cannon, 
and cropping the tender grass from its once horrid mouth! Such pictures are great 
lessons. The last reminds us, in its effect, of a print representing ‘ Napoleon in his 
Library/ the fair curly head of his little boy resting on his lap, his arms thrown 
carelessly over the fair proportions of his father’s limbs; limbs so plump that he 
seems to have been melted and run into his breeches, as into a mould. More 
touching, this, to us, than Napoleon at Lodi, at Austerlitz, at Marengo, or at 
Waterloo. . . . This ‘wicked but witty’ epigram is from the French of La Mon- 
noye : 

* Thk world of fools has such a store, 

That he who would not see an ass 
Must bide at home, and bolt his door, 

And break his looking-glass 1 ’ 

We are quite ‘free to confess’ that we are not sorry to see the rebuke which 
the London ‘ Times' gives to that perambulating philanthropist, Mt.Geoege Thomp¬ 
son, for his intemperate zeal for the conversion of Brother Jonathan to the prin¬ 
ciples of the ‘ Thompsonian practice.’ Whatever difference of opinion may exist 
in this country, touching a much-agitated national question, it is quite certain that 
we can manage our own matters in our own way, without the questionable inter¬ 
ference of questionable foreigners. ‘ Mind your own business ’ is a maxim in this 
country, which we hope Mr. Thompson may not consider altogether unworthy his at¬ 
tention. Mr. Thompson having said, in a speech which he tried to make at Faneuil 
Hall in Boston, (a speech slightly interrupted by ‘ a fight, a dance, and a selection of 
popular songs,’) that such was the feeling against him in portions of the United 
States, that if he wished to visit the mammoth-cave in Kentucky, he could n’t do 
it, with any assurance of returning alive; he couldn’t see the ‘ Father of Waters 
he couldn’t cross the Potomac; he couldn’t travel any where in the South, with 
any safety to his philanthropic person: to which, ‘ thus then ’ ‘ The Times: ’ ‘ Cer- 
tainlyftese are very great privations. A gentleman who cannot visit the mam- 
moth-cave in Kentucky, without a considerable chance of never coming out of it; ijjho 
cannot see the ‘ Father of Waters,’ without an equal probability of feeding its am¬ 
phibious occupants; and who cannot cross the Potomac, without the prospect of ac¬ 
quiring an integument and a plumage at variance with his notions of comfort and 
elegance, must be a martyr, even if he lays himself under these disabilities by 
preaching rebellion to law, by filling every man’s house with enemies, by spreading 
discontent among the weak, and exasperation among the strong; in a word, by ren¬ 
dering the country impossible of habitation under its existing institutions, with but 
a doubtful chance of peace under any other.’ Coming from the London ‘ Times/ 
this is worthy of note, as indicating not only a change in its course of denunciation of 
eveiy thing American, and a corresponding praise of every thing English, but a 
‘better feeling’ eveiy way toward this country. Sneers and ‘flings’ have had 
their day, and slanders we have ‘ lived down.’ ... We have just seen a fine litho¬ 
graphic view of ‘ Prattsville , Greene County/ the residence of Hon. Zadock Pratt, 

AJM, after whom the ohnrming village nestled in a valley of the Kaatskill mountains 
is named. The whole place sprang from the industry, the enterprise, and the generous 
public spirit of Mr. Pratt himself; a man who rose from a poor boy, by the force 
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of his character, and the exercise of a strong intellect, to be an active and distin¬ 
guished member of Congress, and to fill other and equally important public offices. 
It was not a bad thought in the artist to represent Mr. Pratt himself seated under 
a tree, looking down upon the village he had founded, the churches he had built, 
and the numerous evidences of the great fortune he had acquired ; and especially 
the spacious Tannery , where one million of hides had been tanned by hemlock 
bark. Mr. Pratt will visit the great London Fair with specimens of his splen¬ 
did leather, which may now be seen, beautifully prepared and ornamented, at 
Number 18 Ferry-street. ... A metropolitan friend, who too seldom takes 
up his pen, has written and sent us a concluding verse of ‘ John Anderson , my Jt>! 
which, with perhaps one exception, is as fine a verse as any which that beautiful 
and renowned poem contains. It appears to add a finish, a completeness to the 
whole, which now it seems to have required. We give the added verse in its pro¬ 
per connection: 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 

When we were first sequent, 

Your locks were like the raven, John, 

Your bonnie brow was brent; 

But noo you ’re turning auld, John, 

Your locks are like the snow, 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 

John Anderson, my jo! 

‘John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We’ve seen our bairns’ bairns, 

And yet, my dear John Anderson, 

I’m happy in your airras; 

And sae are ye in mine, John, 

I’m sure you’ll ne’er say no, 

Though the days are gane that we ha’e seen, 
John Anderson, my jo! 


* John Anderson, my io, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither, 

And mony a canty day, John, 

We’ve had wi’ ain anither: 

Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we ’ll go, 

And we ’ll sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo I 

‘John Anderson, my jo, John, 

When we hae slept thegither 
The sleep that a’ maun sleep, John, 
We ’ll wake wi’ ain anither; 

And in that better warld, John, 

Nae sorrow shall we know, 

Nor fear we e’er shall part again, 
John Anderson, my jo !* 


‘ Most touchingly beautiful/ writes a correspondent whose praise is an honor 
to any writer, ‘are the lines entitled ( Snow! in your last number. They are sim¬ 
ple, imbued with true feeling, while the melody of the rhythm is faultless.’ Those 
lines came from the writer’s heart. ‘ I looked out of the window,’ said our correspond¬ 
ent, in the note which enclosed the lines to us, ‘through a thick, sluggish snow, the 
first of the season, that was falling softly across the river; and there I saw a house, 
and over the door was one of those rose-trees that grow so large and luxuriantly in 
this meridian. The snow was falling upon it; and certain memories came iijjjp my 
heart of a hand that plucked roses, flushed with beauty and damp with dew, in ‘the 
d^s that are no more! ’ The buds and the leaves of the bush had vanished; the 
air of those evenings had floated away; and she had fled! ’ . . . Genin, the metro¬ 
politan Hatter, is preparing ‘ The History of the Hat ,’ with illustrations. It will begin 
with the origin of hats, and come down to the present day. It is to be a rare and costly 
work, and one of great research. . . . Although, for ourselves, we never entered 
a gymnasium, having always enjoyed (under Providence) uninterrupted good health, 
from vigorous every-day out-door exercise, yet we feel that we are doing a service 
to persons of sedentary pursuits, by inserting the following personal experience of 
a literary writer in a former number of Holden’s excellent magazine: 

‘The difference in the amount of literary labor that I was able to accomplish during the first 
winter’s attendance at the gymnasium, as compared with the previous one, was remarkable. 
Previously I was exhausted by ninety minutes of continuous writing, but now I could and have 
composed for ten hours with scarcely an interruption to the motion of my pen. My gymnastics 
cost time —nearly two hours of solid time out ot the business part of the day; but I found it good 
economy to spend them in this way, as I could accomplish as much in eight hours as before in 
twelve. And, more than this, my ‘animal spirits’ became exuberant, and joy and hope took the 
place of gloom and despondency. Existence itself—the mere consciousness of being—was a 
delight, a luxury; and I felt, when walking, an almost incessant impulse to bound, from the sim- 
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pie excitement of perfect health. And only six months before, life had been a burden: with 
sluggish step I had dragged myself about, while a settled foreboding of evil lay cold at my heart. 

‘I have no doubt that almost all cases of consumption, nervous debility, dyspepsia, and the 
theological bronchitis, might be prevented, and many of them cured, by due exercise. There is 
no need of going to Florida, or Hayti, or Europe, for health; only go to the gymnasium. We 
would appeal to young students, especially to collegians, to ministers, and to all those who lead 
sedentaiy lives, to think on these things. Ye who have a slight ‘ hacking’ cough, or a miserable 
digestion, or an occasional headache, or a feeling of lassitude, and lack of energy, bear in mind 
that the cough may become consumption; the indigestion, dyspepsia; the headache, fever; the 
lassitude, uselessness; and each ana all, an early death: and that these may be cured by vigor* 
ous gymnastics, you spared to your friends, and a violation of Nature’s laws not result in a ‘mys¬ 
terious dispensation of Providence.’ You can have health if you will have it. Ye who are pale 
and stooping, and miserable and ‘ nervous,’ who are losing the bloom of youth at twenty-five, and 
becoming prematurely gray at thirty, you will find exercise the best of cosmetics. It will restore 
color to your cheek as well as roundness to your form, and happiness to your heart, too.’ 


Those enterprising book-sellers, Messrs. Dewitt and Davenport, Tribune 
Buildings, continue to supply us regularly with ‘ IAttelV8 Living Age* We agree 
entirely with a contemporaiy, that ‘ the excellent judgment with which the selec¬ 
tions for this work are made, the variety of its contents, and the fact that it appears 
with singular punctuality every week, and is the cheapest periodical of the kind 
published, have long since established it in public favor, so that we need only record 
that the zeal and taste of the editor continue unabated, and that those who intend 
providing themselves with the cream of English periodical literature for the next 
season, should remember that the 1 Living Age* soon enters upon a new volume.' 
It is an excellent time to subscribe. . . . ‘ Somedele 1 spicy, and not a little per¬ 
sonal, are certain strictures of a correspondent upon the criticism of a daily journal 
on a certain poetical lecture of his, delivered many months ago. The following is 
‘in point:' 

* A wond’rous age is this, when every ass 
Thinks himself Solon, looking in the glass; 

When every bletherin’ murderer of grammar 
Thinks he is wielding Thor’s tremendous hammer; 

When every gander that should wear a yoke 
Covers his feathers with a prophet’s cloak; 

Or, burdening with cacklings harsh the air, 

Quits some mud-puddle for the critic’s chair.’ 

These be harsh words; and we are glad that our friend's better judgment pre¬ 
vailed, and that his * Strictures' were suppressed. * Least said, soonest mended,' 
is a good maxim, in such cases. . . . ‘ The Lorgnette , or Studies of the Town , 
by an Opera-Goer* has reached its completion in two handsome volumes, and the end 
of two large editions. As the work advanced, in numbers, we took one or two oc¬ 
casions to speak of its spirit and elegance of style in terms of well-deserved praise. 
We now commend it to our readers, in its finished state, as indicating a power of 
satire which is equally wholesome and good-natured; knowledge of the world, gained 
by an observation acute and general; great good taste in all things; and despite 
the instructiveness of the Mentor, a geniality which at once begets an affection for 
the author. "W“e make the following selection from the closing paper on * Town 
Society* which we commend to the heedful attention alike of our metropolitan 
‘ society'- framers and ‘ society'- hunters: 

‘ Seek your companions where you find agreement of tastes, or of occupations; in short, give up 
your tacit allegiance to those sets which, by notoriety, are first sets; follow the dictates of your 
own judgment—refined as much as you please with education, and adorned as much as you 
dare with charity. 

‘As it is, our classes monopolize the distinctions, to the discredit of the individual attractions. 

What strange lady, after a year’s life in the town, is known as a delightful companion, or a pleas¬ 
ant entertainer, one half so well as she is known for a visitor in such and such circles, or as be¬ 
longing to such or such a set ? And who, under the present artifical range of classifications, can 
safely judge of a man’s character, by the houses at which he visits ? 

‘A sensible man chooses his companion for congeniality of tastes; they together choose a third; 
and presently you have a good fellowship, natural, easy, and honest. But put yourself in a town- 
saloon upon a reception-day, and you shall find the farthest remove from this; and the more 
notoriously fashionable the house, the Author is the remove. Some are come to do themselves 
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the honor of making show of the acquaintance; others feel that they are doing a generous con¬ 
descension, and sustain their position by a pretty superciliousness. In this matter, let me note, 
for contrast, the easy groupings of a Paris reception, where affinities are more studied, and where 
the visitors mingle spontaneously, as it were, and with a genial hum of talk. With us, it is all 
the good lady can do, to keep up an appearance of bonhomie , by adroit manoeuvres from party to 
party. But while I make this special comparison, in which the French are more liberal, and truly 
republican, than ourselves, I would not be understood to carry it farther. Democratic institutions, 
and education, ought to modify social action. Those Medici who gave grandeur to what is now 
the Tuscan Duchy, showed as much social as political wisdom, in searching out companions 
and partners for their children, among the most meritorious of the Florentine Bourgeois. Pre¬ 
scriptive castes in an old country, and a feudal country, may be time-honored and legitimate; in 
our town, they are either prurient affectations, or the result of a publicity and notoriety at which 
true delicacy is shocked. They defeat the issues of rational geniality, and make shelter for all 
manner of pompous deceits. 

‘ The absurd intimations which I have seen in some country papers, that my letters were writ¬ 
ten merely to unfold the pretensions of the vulgarly rich, or the follies of an upper ten thousand, 

I wholly abjure; if I cordially detest any thing, it is those eternal railers at an imaginery set, 
whom they thus designate. It is not necessary to be rich, to be vulgar—nor to be vulgar, to be 
rich. Folly has been my target, wherever it appeared; and I have endeavored, by the wide 
range of my observations, to do away with the suspicion that I ranked vice by social grades, or 
heaped upon wealth or fashion any gratuitous reproach. 

‘ The tone of all my letters has been Republican; they have tended, in their humble way, 
towards the dismantling of those awkward and vulgar scaffoldings, by which our social architects 
of the town were trying to build up something like the gone-by feudal fabrics of the old world. I 
have pandered to none of the finical tastes of an ‘ Upper Ten; ’ to none of the foolish longings 
of a ‘Lower Ten,’ and to none of the empty and ill-directed clamor of those who affect to guide 
the million. John Timon, in the pride of his citizenship, as a Republican, and as a New-Yorker, 
acknowledges no Upper Ten! He will try to consult those proprieties which reason, good 
feeling, and good custom suggest; and he wfll mingle in such circles as will receive him kindly: 
as will greet him with a manly cordiality, and entertain him by such frankness, intelligence and 
refinement, as he thinks he can appreciate. 

‘ Nor do l apprehend that these things are to be bounded by houses, or by streets; or that 
any man, or any set of men, can lay down the codes by which I am to reach them, or prescribe 
the ways in which I am to enjoy them. Good habit, in a free society, is as much a matter of 
taste and circumstance, as coloring in painting, or the management of the rod in angling; and 
who, pray, is going to give us rules for the precise amount of chromes, or for the exact length of 
line, or the dressing of a hackle ? 

‘ Good breeding does not necessarily suppose a knowledge of all conventionalities; and a true 
gentleman can in no way better show his gentle blood, than by the grace and modesty with which 
he wears his ignorance of special formulas. If there be not a native courtesy in a man, which tells 
him when he is with gentlemen, and when with the vulgar; and which informs him, as it were 
by intuition, what will conspire with the actions of the first, and offend against the sympathies of 
the last, he may study till doomsday his etiquette, and his French feuilleton, and remain a boor 
to the end.’ 

With these sensible, manly remarks, we leave ‘ The Lorgnette ’ with our readers; 
taking the liberty only to add, that, to our conception, judging from the style of 
the work, Mr. Robert Dodge (although he does admit it) is not the author. ‘ We 
may be wrong, but that’s our opinion /’ . . . Very pleasant and memorable to 
< all concerned’ was a recent Winter Trip to Huntington, Long-Island, on a visit to 
an old and genial friend. It is hard to say whether Huntington is most pleasant 
in summer or winter. Cordial hospitality and the heartiest welcome; wood-fires 
roaring up broad-backed chimneys; the alternations of travel thither, in the clear 
bracing air; these made summer in the hearts of three friends on a visit to a fourth. 

Was it not so, ‘ Lord R-ll ? ’ Was it not so, Don M -ll ? Was it not so> 

‘Brother S -n?’ Was it ‘anything else V Have we not all ‘marked the 

day with a white stone?’ ... A Dutchman, in one of the thinly-settled 
parts of Pennsylvania, was induced one Sunday to ‘ go to meeting ’ for the first 
time. It chanced to be ‘communion-day;’ and when the sacred emblems were 
handed around, he first took the wine-cup, and after a ‘ long pull ’ at its contents, 
he seized a handful of bread from the plate, saying to the attendant deacon, ‘ I 
likesh it more better .myzelf mit der Idrust; ’ and he added, ‘ Hav’ you got leedle 
bit o’ gheeze to go mit it ? ’ . . . Mr. N. Dodge, the eminent dentist in Broad¬ 
way near Bleecker-street, has discovered the ‘philosopher’s stone,’ or a stone 
that is better. He fills teeth, without pressure and without pain, by a material en¬ 
tirely stone , without the slightest amalgam of any kind. It is placed in the cavity 
while in a state ‘ as soft as putty,’ and soon turns to a white enamel, as hard as that 
of the tooth itself. It is a most important discovery, and will be widely adopted. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

From the review of the suppositions upon which the Nebular Hypoth¬ 
esis was based — for suppositions or conjectures only they appear to have 
been—we turn to facts equally interesting to the candid inquirer, and in¬ 
finitely more important in guiding the mind to correct conclusions, and the 
heart to the great Source as well as end of all its best affections. 

A distinguished jurist, when speaking of circumstantial evidence, said 
that it might be, and not unfrequently was, better than direct and posi¬ 
tive proof. The ear and eye may be deceived; but an unbroken chain 
of dependent circumstances, standing in the relation of cause and effect, 
or of independent facts, all tending to establish the same hypothesis, and 
to exclude every other, analogous to the reductio ad absurdum in geom¬ 
etry, amounts to proof almost above the possibility of error. And although 
proof of this kind is seldom of an absolute or demonstrative character, yet 
it is sufficient to exclude all reasonable doubt, and thus generate moral 
conviction and belief. The most important and beautiful of all philosoph¬ 
ical theories, that of Sir Isaac Newton, for explaining the solar system, as 
exhibited by that great philosopher, amounts simply to this: A cause, viz., 
gravitation, exists. It is matter of demonstrative proof, that if such a cause 
did really operate upon the system, it would produce all the effects or 
phenomena which are actually observed; that is, the supposed cause is 
sufficient to explain all the phenomena; hence it is inferred to be true; 
and the force of this inference is in proportion to the improbability that 
all the minute coincidences between the phenomena and the hypothesis 
should be merely fortuitous, and that they should have resulted, not from 
a cause known to exist, and which is adequate to produce them, but from 
some other cause unobserved and unknown. And in philosophical, as in 
judicial proofs, the chain of coincidences, and the chain of circumstances 
proved to exist, must be perfect and unbroken; the least chasm will de¬ 
stroy the whole. If there are any incongruous circumstances or facts 
which cannot be removed, or any chasm which cannot be filled, the hy¬ 
pothesis must fall, although no other can be suggested. So true is this, 
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that the French philosophers opposed Newton’s system of the world, be¬ 
cause his calculations made the moon’s apsides but one half as great as 
they were proved to be by actual observation. And this, be it remem¬ 
bered, was after every other difficulty had been removed. The problem 
of the three bodies challenged the greatest minds of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, and threatened the total overthrow of that system which is both the 
glory of Newton and the honor of his species. Clairaut, D’Alembert, and 
Euler were the three distinguished competitors for the honor of removing 
the difficulty. And it was not until they discovered that the difference 
between the calculations of the apsides and the actual observation, resulted 
from an error in neglecting a tangential force in the calculation, which, 
when taken to account, reconciled the theoretical result with the actual 
observation, that the French fully adopted Newton’s theory. 

Clairaut found that the motion of the longer axis of the moon’s orbit 
came out only half of what observation made it. In consequence of this, 
he came to the conclusion that the force with which the earth attracts the 
moon does not decrease exactly as the square of the distances increase, 
but that a part of it only follows that law, while another follows the in¬ 
verse of the biquadrate or fourth power of the distances. This was ob¬ 
jected to for want of simplicity. On farther calculation he was induced to 
carry his approximation farther than he had done, and to include quan¬ 
tities before rejected. Having done this, he found the numerator of the 
fraction that denoted the part of gravity which followed the new law 
equal to nothing; that is, that it had no existence. The calculus was 
then rectified, and the approximation carried out, when it was clearly and 
satisfactorily settled that the moon’s apsides, as deduced from theory, co¬ 
incided exactly with observation. This was one of the greatest triumphs 
of science, connecting, as it did, the mighty chain of facts which estab¬ 
lished Newton’s theory. Gravitation was then acknowledged to be, by the 
learned of all countries, as mighty as it was mysterious; as regular and 
powerful as it was universal and essential in the glorious family of brilliant 
orbs, whose pathways it marked out and whose revolutions it controlled. 

The orbits of the planets are all ellipses, having the sun for their com¬ 
mon focus. The distance of the focus from the centre of the ellipsis is what 
astronomers call the eccentricity of the orbit. This eccentricity is small 
in all of the planets, and the ellipse approaches nearly to a circle. These 
eccentricities are subject to constant change; but they are so influenced 
and regulated by each other, that the change is never veiy great. This 
fact was clearly and satisfactorily established by La Place, in his 4 Traite de 
Mechanique Celeste.’ If the mass of each planet be multiplied into the 
square of the eccentricity of its orbit, and this product into the square root 
of the axis of the same orbit, the sum of all these quantities, when they 
are added together, will remain for ever the same. This sum is a con¬ 
stant magnitude, which the mutual action of the planets cannot change, 
and which Nature preserves free from alteration. Hence no one of the 
eccentricities can ever increase to a great magnitude; for as the mass of 
each planet is given, and also its axis, the square of the eccentricity in 
each is multiplied into a given coefficient, and the sum of all the products 
so formed is incapable of change. 

The orbits of the planets, however, are not all alike. They differ in 
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form as well as distance. Whether this was so designed by the great 
Architect, or resulted accidentally from the different degrees of velocity 
with which the planets were originally thrown off from the supposed neb¬ 
ulous primaiy, can be inferred from the evidence only which their diver¬ 
sified forms and their necessary forces present Had the velocity been 
such, says a distinguished authoress, as to make the planets move in or¬ 
bits of unstable equilibrium, their mutual attraction might have changed 
them into parabolas, or even hyperbolas; so that the earth and planets 
might, ages ago, have been sweeping far from our sun through the abyss 
of space. But as the orbits differ very little from circles, the momen¬ 
tum of the planets, when projected, must have been exactly sufficient to 
insure the permanency and stability of the system. Beside, says the 
same authoress, the mass of the sun is vastly greater than that of any 
planet; and as their inequalities bear the same ratio to their elliptical 
motions, that their masses do to that of the sun, their mutual disturban¬ 
ces only increase or diminish the eccentricities of their orbits by very mi¬ 
nute quantities; consequently the magnitude of the sun’s mass is the 
principal cause of the stability of the system. Thus we see that the or¬ 
bits of the planets are important elements; and we must also see that 
they were originally designed to perform the office which we find them 
performing in the system. It would be useless to inquire, whether the 
Creator chose to establish them through the intensity of their primitive 
momentum, or independent of it; it is enough to know that the forces 
exerted by them are necessary in the system, and that these forces result 
from peculiarities which cannot be accounted for, and which might have 
been different. This important and necessary arrangement has always 
been considered an interesting and conclusive evidence of original design; 
because it depends on conditions arbitrary in themselves. The quantity 
which secures the stability of the system depends on the uniform motion 
of the planets, their circular orbits, and the smallness of their eccentrici¬ 
ties; all of which might have been different, from any thing we can dis¬ 
cover in the laws pervading the universe. 

The inequalities of the planets, for a correct understanding of which 
the world is indebted to Lagrange, is also interesting and important 
evidence of original design, or final cause. Lagrange found that the 
inequalities were all periodical; and that the greater axis of the ellipse, 
or the mean distance of each planet from the sun, and its mean motion, 
were always the same. This was one of the greatest discoveries of 
science. It was then ascertained that these inequalities were limited; and 
that, although the planets under the influence of one law did wander 
from their course, they were drawn back again by a potency equal to 
the former; and that the discord and destruction which would necessarily 
result from the supremacy of either power, was prevented by a just and 
equal balance of both. 

In this connection we may refer to the acceleration of the moon, dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Halley while comparing ancient with modern observations. 

This, it will be recollected, was one of the evidences relied on to establish 
the existence of a nebulous matter. Dr. Halley observed that the moon’s 
motion around the earth appeared to be performed in a shorter time than 
was formerly required; and that the difference appeared to be slowly but 
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regularlyincreasing. This could not be explained by gravitation. It was 
supposed by some savans that gravitation did not act instantaneously, and 
that the time thus taken up caused the acceleration; others thought it 
was caused by a resistance of the medium in which she moves. This 
opinion was adopted by the friends of the nebular hypothesis. It was 
reserved for La Place to show that this acceleration agreed with the ine¬ 
qualities depending on the changes in the eccentricities of its orbit, and 
that it is not constantly increasing, but, like other inequalities, periodical.* 
It was these unexplained accelerations and inequalities, favoring the idea 
of a final destruction of our system, that inspired the eloquent lines of 
the philosophic poet: 

‘Roll on, ye stars! exult in youthful prime, 

Mark with bright curves the printless steps of Time 
Near and more near your beamy cars approach, 

And lessening orbs on lessening orbs encroach. 

Flowers of the sky! ye too to age must yield, 

Frail as your silken sisters of the field! 

Star after star from heaven's high arch shall rush, 

Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush; 

Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, 

And earth, and night, and chaos mingle all: 

Till o’er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 

Immortal Nature lifts her changeful form: 

Mounts from her ftmeral pyre on wings of flame. 

And soars and shines another and the same t ’ 

The destiny of nature is, however, to use the language of Professor 
Playfair, more noble than that which this magnificent description holds 
up to the fancy; and the algebraist has extracted from his calculus a 
more sublime conclusion than the invention of a poet has been able to 
attain. The constancy of nature, amidst all the changes she undergoes, is 
upheld by the constitution of these changes, which prescribes to each its 
limits, and forces it to recur in a series, which in time reduces to nothing 
the sum of all the deviations from the mean. Thus, the amount of the 
whole is permanent, though the terms themselves are perpetually chang¬ 
ing ; and hence nature is rendered immortal, not by emerging from the 
storm, but by being ever superior to its power; its order is not renovated, 
but preserved; and the wisdom of its Author has provided an antidote 
to evil, that renders all remedies unnecessary. 

But we return to the nebular hypothesis, according to which the neb¬ 
ulous matter must have originally filled all space, and all celestial bodies 
of every character must have resulted or sprung from it. They should, 
therefore, all move in the same direction around the primary, and should 
observe some law as to the relative time required to complete that motion; 
secondly, they should rotate in the same direction on their axes; and 
thirdly, the satellites should observe the same laws toward their prima¬ 
ries. And as the great primary continued to solidify as it contracted its 
dimensions through the influence of radiation, the inner or nearest planets 
should be more compact than the outer ones ; and so in proportion to their 
distances, or the date of their creation. It is also contended that the size 
of each must agree with its distance from the primary: we do not think, 
however, that this is a necessary consequence. 

At the expense even of repetition and prolixity, we must, before going 
any farther, refer to the positions first assumed. A nebula, extending 
through all space, is reduced by radiation, which in itself produces an in¬ 
ward rushing of the outward particles; and this causes rotary motion, 
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which, in its turn, gives birth to centrifugal force. Now, without in¬ 
quiring into the cause of this radiation, or the possibility of it in a body 
such as this diffused nebulous mass must have been, we will proceed to 
inquire how the revolving motion resulted from the inward rushingof the 
molecules. This is explained by the whirl-pools or dimples observed by 
the ‘musing poet’ in fantastic eddies, where the current is forced out of 
its direction by some opposing power, turning it back in a semi-circular 
course, which brings it in contact with the current above, and this cany- 
ing it down again to the point of resistance, gives it a circular motion. 
We see this illustrated in the bends or curves of rivers, where the 
current rashes against the bank, and at the meeting of streams flowing 
together from oblique directions. But these phenomena are not fair illus¬ 
trations of the motion of the nebulous particles. The nebula must have 
been a globe: if so, the radiation acted equally on all the agglomerating 
particles in the same circle, and the momentum of each must have been 
the same. This neutralized their force and destroyed all cause for rotaiy 
motion. Whirl-pools are caused by currents running to different points; 
but the agglomerating particles of the nebula are all drawn to a single 
nucleus. The different currents have unequal force and velocity; but the 
motion of the molecules is produced by the same influences, and their 
forces are necessarily equal. But suppose the external particles were 
thrown off in the form of a ring around the primary, and afterward 
broken up; we still meet with a difficulty of no ordinary character, in get- 
tingthem around a single nucleus. These fragments are scattered around 
an orbit too inconceivably vast for computation, and around a globe (the 
primary) millions of times larger than the nucleus which is destined to 
attract the widely-scattered particles together. It is a well-known law in 
physics, that there is a mutual attraction between all bodies in the propor¬ 
tion of their mass. How then is the attractive power of the great central 
mass overcome by that of the mere point? Is it owing to a centrifugal 
force which continues to throw them off? We can imagine the planets 
taking oblate forms under the reciprocal attraction of then* component 
parts and centrifugal force, for this process is natural, and does not con¬ 
flict with well-established laws; but how detached parts, under the in¬ 
fluence of conflicting forces, separated as widely as they must have been, 
were brought under the attractive power of a single nucleus, is a question 
not easily settled. 

The four minor planets occupying the space between Mars and Jupiter 
seem to be more natural, having been formed, according to this theory, 
out of the same broken ring; but they constitute an exception to the 
general law, and are accounted for by supposing a planet regularly thrown 
off, afterward to have been burst asunder by some internal force. It ap¬ 
pears more likely, however, that the broken ring would have formed around 
different nuclei, and not around a single one. 

But, did this supposed nebulous body ever occupy the whole orbit of 
the most distant planet ? The diameter of the sun is eight hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand miles; and that of Jupiter, the largest planet, 
only eighty-eight thousand miles. It has been ascertained by calculation, 
that if all the planets and satellites in our system were moulded into a 
single globe, that globe would not exceed the five-hundredth part of 
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the globe of the snn: in other words, the bulk of the sun is five hundred 
times greater than the aggregate bulk of all the rest of the bodies of the 
solar system. If the planets and satellites were brought to the density of 
the sun, they would still bear no greater proportion to that body. Accord¬ 
ing to this calculation, we have a globe whose diameter is eight hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand miles, and other bodies, the aggregate bulk of 
which is but one five-hundredth part as large, of the density of water, to fill 
an orbit whose diameter is not much less than six thousand millions of miles. 
We repeat, is it possible that these bodies ever filled the orbit of Uranus? 
The discovery of Neptune increases the difficulty. We know the aston¬ 
ishing extent to which water may be expanded; but there are limits to 
the expansion of steam, as well as to every thing else. 

But what are the distances and densities of the planets ? for these are 
important elements in the theory. The nearest planet is thirty-six mil¬ 
lions of miles from the sun, and the second is seventy millions of miles, 
or nearly twice the distance of its younger sister; while the earth, the 
next in order, is only ninety-five millions,—being less than one-third 
increase on the orbit of Venus; and Mars, the fourth, is one hundred and 
fifty millions of miles, or a little more than one-third increase on the orbit 
of the earth. Uranus is one billion eight hundred millions of miles from 
the sun, or nearly twice the distance of Saturn. But Neptune exhibits 
the greatest violation of the supposed law of planetary distances. The 
interval between its orbit and that of Mercury, instead of being nearly 
double the interval between the orbits of Uranus and Mercury, as the law 
requires, does not, in fact, exceed the latter interval by much more than 
one-half its amoupt. ‘This remarkable exception,’ says Sir John Her- 
schel, ‘ may serve to make us cautious in the too ready admission of em¬ 
pirical laws of this nature to the rank of fundamental truths, though, as 
in the present instance, they may prove useful auxiliaries, and serve as 
stepping-stones, affording a temporary footing in the path of great dis¬ 
coveries.’ The space between Mars and Jupiter is accounted for, by sup¬ 
posing that the planet originally thrown off in that place was broken up 
by some internal violence; and that the four small planets first discov¬ 
ered, which revolve between those two planets, at nearly the same mean 
distance from the sun, were formed out of the fragments of the broken 
planet. This may be true, but how are the other small planets, recently 
discovered within our system, accounted for ? The only vacancy in the 
order contended for, lies between Mars and Jupiter: to fill that there are 
eleven small planets, which, if moulded into one, would make it too large 
for the law of proportion. Thus, while astronomers restore the apparent 
order of distances by reconstructing a large planet out of the small ones 
found in the chasm, they violate the law of increasing size. Every dis¬ 
covery removes some strong column from the vapory edifice, and adds 
new difficulties for the ingenious and the learned to surmount. 

The same difficulty presents itself in the bulk or size of the planets. 
Mercury, the nearest to the sun, is about three thousand two hundred 
miles in diameter, and Neptune, the most distant planet yet discovered, 
is not far from twenty thousand miles in diameter. There is not, how¬ 
ever, a progressive increase of bulk from Mercury to Neptune. Jupiter, 
the fifth large planet, is much the largest, having a diameter of eighty- 
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eight thousand miles. Saturn is larger than Uranus, being eighty thou¬ 
sand miles in diameter; and Uranus is nearly twice as large as Neptune. 
The diameters of Venus and the earth are nearly equal, each of them be¬ 
ing twice as great as that of Mars, whose distance from the sun is more 
than one-third greater than that of the earth, and more than twice the 
distance of Venus. There is then no regularity to be found here, how¬ 
ever important an element it may be in the hypothesis. The measure of 
density adopted, and which is sustained by the exact calculation of some 
of the planets, reduces Uranus down to an inconceivably attenuated mist, 
and Neptune to ‘ the shadow of a shade.’ The density of the planets is 
different, but not more regular in increase than in their size. Indeed, 
there is no law, either in their distance, size, or density. Appearances at 
first seem to indicate the existence of such laws, but observation and 
measurement establish exceptions to them, at once too numerous and too 
great to admit of such a belief. The advocates of the theory are not 
more fortunate in the motion of the heavenly bodies ; for it is found that 
the satellites of Uranus have a retrograde motion, — that is, from east to 
west. This’ fact appears to be established; and it conflicts with calcula¬ 
tions more important than the nebular theory. We will see hereafter 
that the uniform motion of all the bodies, including satellites, in one 
direction, is considered necessary to the stability of the system. 

In connection with these differences, we may refer to the contrast be¬ 
tween the interior and exterior planetary groups. The members of the 
interior group are denser, rotate more slowly and with nearly equal ve¬ 
locity, and are less compressed at the poles. The compression at their 
poles may be accounted for by their velocity, but beyond this there is ho 
inherent necessity, no mechanical natural law, by which their peculiar¬ 
ities can be explained. The time of rotation diminishes with increas¬ 
ing solar distance, yet it is greater in Mare than in the earth, and in Sat¬ 
urn than in Jupiter. The same differences exist in the ellipticity of their 
orbits. Juno, Pallas, and Mercury have the greatest degree of eccen¬ 
tricity. 4 The eccentricities of Juno and Pallas,’ says the illustrious Hum¬ 
boldt, 4 are very nearly identical, and are each three times as great as 
those of Ceres and Vesta. The same may be said of the inclination of 
the orbits of the planets toward the plane of projection of the ecliptic, or 
in the position of their axes of rotation with relation to their orbits; a 
position on which the relations of climate, seasons of the year, and length 
of the days depend, more than on eccentricity. Those planets that have 
the most elongated elliptic orbits, as Juno, Pallas, and Mercury, have also, 
although not to the same degree, their orbits’ most strongly inclined to¬ 
ward the ecliptic. Pallas has a comet-like inclination nearly twenty-six 
times greater than that of Jupiter; whilst in the little planet Vesta, which 
is so near Pallas, the angle of inclination scarcely by six times exceeds that 
of Jupiter. An equally irregular succession is observed in the position of 
the axes of the few planets whose planes of rotation we know with any de¬ 
gree of certainty. It would appear from the position of the satellites of 
Uranus, two of which, the second and fourth, have been recently observed 
with certainty, that the axis of this planet is scarcely inclined as much as 
eleven degrees toward the plane of its orbit; while Saturn is placed be¬ 
tween this planet, whose axis almost coincides with the plane of its orbit, 
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and Jupiter, whose axis of rotation is nearly perpendicular to it. * * * 
The planetary system, in its relations of absolute size, and relative posi¬ 
tion of the axis, density, time of rotation, and different degrees of eccen¬ 
tricity of the orbits, does not appear to offer to our apprehension any 
stronger evidence of a natural necessity, than the proportion observed in 
the distribution of land and water on the earth, the configuration of con¬ 
tinents, or the height of mountain-chains. In these respects we can dis¬ 
cover no common law in the regions of space, or in the inequalities of 
the earth’s crust.’ 

We have noticed every evidence which contributed to support the neb¬ 
ular hypothesis, except those derived from the crepuscular theory of light, 
and the zodiacal light; and we have found that the evidences them¬ 
selves either had no existence, or that they proved the reverse of the the¬ 
ory. The crepuscular theory of light has yielded to another more reason¬ 
able, and which agrees more fully with known phenomena. While the 
writer of this article does not believe in the correctness of either of the 
theories of light, he considers the undulatory the most reasonable and 
probable. This certainly does not agree with the idea advanced by the 
friends of the hypothesis; and the other theory is almost entirely super¬ 
seded. While the uncertainty which continues to hang about the origin, 
character, and destiny of the zodiacal light prevents us from speaking as 
positively concerning it, there is no doubt but that future discoveries will 
also rob the hypothesis of this, its last support; for the same discoveries 
will, if the past have not already, remove even the shadow of an argument, 
so far as the appearances of the Magellanic clouds are concerned. 

But we pass from negative to positive evidence; from the imaginary 
evidences of an empty theoiy to the astonishing facts and beautiful adapta¬ 
tions of a glorious reality. While speaking of the planets, their axes, or¬ 
bits, and eccentricities, we were necessarily compelled to anticipate this 
part of our subject; for it appeared impossible to pass them by without 
alluding to the evidences of design, which were written in characters as 
brigb% as the sun-light in which they revolved. Many of the arrange¬ 
ments to which we have referred, although they are, as we have seen, indis¬ 
pensably necessary in the harmoniously acting machinery of the universe, 
do not result from any known physical law, and cannot be accounted for 
by any thing within the compass of scientific research. They are not the 
offspring of gravity, that mysterious power which pervades the universe, 
and binds the various parts in relations of dependency. Without them, 
the harmony and beauty, as well as the permanency of the system, would 
be lost; yet they appear independent of all physical laws, and must de¬ 
pend upon some power without and above the solar system, if upon any. 
God, who created and designed the various parts to perform their respect¬ 
ive offices, wrote out the law of their existence in the act of their creation. 
* Thus far and no farther; ’ to that end and no other, spake the Almighty 
at the time he separated the heavens from the earth, and drew the bound¬ 
ary line between the dry land and the watery deep; and thus, when He 
scattered His starry host, and planted His planetary sentinels through the 
infinitude of space, were their axes fixed, their orbits prescribed, and their 
eccentricities limited. 
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‘ He epake, and it was done; eternal night, 

At God's command, awakened into light; 

He called the elements, earth, ocean, air— 

He called them when they were not, and they were. 

He looked through space, and, kindling o'er the sky, 

Sun, moon, and stars came forth to meet His eye. 

His Spirit moved upon the desert earth, 

And sudden life through all things warm'd into birth. 

Man from the dust He raised to rule the whole; 

He breathed, and man became a living soul: 

Thus were tho heavens and all the hosts displayed, 

In wisdom thus were earth's foundations laid.' 

To confirm this, the smallest insect beneath our feet—the creature of a 
moment’s duration—and the mighty planetary and stellar systems scat¬ 
tered through infinity, in a single revolution of which unnumbered years 
are exhausted, unite their testimony. Each is a mysteiy beyond the com¬ 
prehension of man, and both silently point him upward for the revelation 
lie seeks. 

In speaking of tho eccentricities of the planetaiy orbits, we referred to 
the evidences of Clairaut, Lagrange, and La Place, to show that the plan¬ 
ets were so controlled by physical forces or laws, that they would always 
observe a mean; that if they did wander they would surely return; and 
that thus all danger to the system was avoided: to this we may add what 
is indeed a most important fact, furnishing as it does the most conclusive 
evidence of original design. The same distinguished astronomers suc¬ 
ceeded in proving, that the eccentricities and inclinations of the planetary 
orbits, and the revolution of all the bodies in the same direction, were 
conditions necessary to secure the stability of the system. More recently 
it was asserted that the periodicity of the terms of the series expressing 
the perturbations was sufficient within itself; but this proved to be a mis¬ 
take. M. Poisson has shown that the three conditions referred to are re¬ 
quisite for the necessary convergence of the series, and are therefore indis¬ 
pensable elements. It appears from this, that the conditions which man’s 
imagination converted into the elements of destruction, are the ones which 
the Creator made essential to the system. The stone which the build¬ 
ers rejected has become the corner-stone of the mighty edifice, the sim¬ 
plest component parts of which are beyond the comprehension of man. 
The talents and accumulated learning, and the untiring perseverance of 
centuries, have enabled him to weigh the planetary bodies and measure 
the immensity of their orbits, and partially to comprehend the mysterious 
forces which bind them in one great system; but beyond this he has not 
been able to penetrate. The inner sanctuary of the Almighty’s dwelling- 
place, and the innumerable potencies which move the hidden machinery, 
have not yet been exposed to the gaze of mortals. 

The planets are constantly subjected to, and are influenced by, certain 
forces which move them in different ways; yet the counter influences of 
these forces, and the attractive power of the sun, prevent these variations 
from becoming great. But minute as these changes or variations are, says 
the distinguished authoress heretofore referred to, they might be supposed 
to accumulate, in the course of ages, sufficiently to derange the whole order 
of nature, to alter the relative positions of the planets, to put an end to 
the vicissitudes of the seasons, and to bring about collisions which would 
involve our whole system, now so harmonious, in chaotic confusion. It is 
natural to inquire, what proof exists that nature will be preserved from 
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such a catastrophe ? Nothing can be known from observation, since the 
existence of the human race has occupied comparatively but a point in 
duration, while these vicissitudes embrace myriads of ages. The proofj 
however, is simple and conclusive. All the variations of the solar system, 
secular as well as periodic, are expressed analytically by the sines and co¬ 
sines of circular arcs, which increase with the time; and as a sine or cosine 
can never exceed the radius, but must oscillate between zero and unity, 
however much the time may increase, it follows that when the variations 
have accumulated to a maximum, by slow changes, in however long a time, 
they decrease by the same slow degrees till they arrive at their smallest 
value, again to begin a new course; thus for ever oscillating about a mean 
value. This circumstance, however, would be insufficient, were it not for the 
small eccentricities of the planetary orbits, their minute inclinations to the 
plane of the ecliptic, and the revolutions of all the bodies, as well planets 
as satellites, in the same direction. These secure the perpetual stability 
of the solar system. 

But suppose it is admitted that all these conditions and co-operating 
forces might result, or even that they did result from the laws of gravity 
and centrifugal force, and that these laws are self-existent, or necessary to 
matter itself, which is not contended for; yet when we find that these 
conditions are necessary to the existence of the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, and that the earth—for we can speak positively of no other 
body —would be a waste in the great creation if it were not for the laws 
which cause its rotation and revolution, and regulate its axis and orbit, 
can we resist the conviction that every part is the work of an all-wise 
Intelligence, to whom the past and the future are known, and to whose 
will all agencies are obedient ? 

While the earth revolves around its own axis, it moves in an elliptical 
orbit around its primary, the sun. In this annual motion the axis of the 
earth is inclined from the perpendicular to its orbit at an angle of twenty- 
three degrees and twenty-eight minutes; and during the time of the mo¬ 
tion, the diameter is kept parallel to the same direction. By this simple 
but stupendous contrivance the changes of the seasons and temperature 
are effected. Had the axis of the earth been perpendicular to the plane of 
its orbit, like Jupiter’s, (and we see no physical cause to have prevented it,) 
the same places would have had the sun always vertical. Under such an 
arrangement the equatorical regions would have been parched with in¬ 
tolerable heat; and that which is now the fairest portion of our globe 
would have been doomed to sterility and desolation. By this inclination 
of the earth’s axis, all parts are brought more or less under the solar in¬ 
fluence ; and thus the various climates are modified. But there are other 
elements equally important in producing the variety of seasons, and in 
securing the beautiful and necessary alternations, which make our globe the 
scene of such varied and ever-active life. We are nearer the sun during 
the winter than we are during the summer: the difference in the tempera¬ 
ture of the seasons does not therefore depend on proximity to the sun, but on 
the time the terrestrial surface is exposed to its rays, and the manner in 
which they are received, whether vertically or obliquely. During our 
near approach to the sun, (for the earth is about one twenty-ninth of its 
whole distance from the sun nearer to it during its perihelion than it is 
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during its aphelion,) its velocity is increased in proportion to the decrease 
of the square of its distance. It is this increased angular velocity of the 
earth, when at its perehelion, that protects us from the excess of heat 
to which our comparatively near approach to the sun would otherwise 
expose us. 

‘ Were it not for this/ says Sir John Herschel, 1 the eccentricity of the 
orbit would materially influence the transition of the seasons. The fluc¬ 
tuation of distance amounts to nearly one-thirtieth of its mean quantity, 
and consequently, the fluctuation in the sun’s direct heating power to 
double this, or one-fifteenth of the whole. Now the perihelion of the orbit 
is situated at the place of the northern winter-solstice ; so that, were it 
not for the compensation we have just described, the effect would be to 
exaggerate the difference of summer and winter in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere, and to moderate it in the northern; thus producing a more violent 
alternation of climate in the one hemisphere, and an approach to perpetual 
spring in the other.* As it is, however, no such inequality subsists, but 
an equal and impartial distribution of heat and light is accorded to both.’ 
Thus, though the seasons depend on the inclination of the earth’s axis to 
its orbit, the influence of this inclination would be partially defeated by the 
eccentricity, were it not for that law of gravity, by which the velocity is 
increased in proportion to the decrease of the square of the distance. 
The one-fifteenth increase of solar heat, which, without some compensa¬ 
tion, would seriously aggravate the sufferings of all exposed to the direct 
solar rays, is thus avoided by the increased angular velocity. But we 
have seen that the inclination of the axis of earth’s orbit is wholly arbi¬ 
trary, and that it might have been even as Jupiter’s, which is perpendi¬ 
cular to the plane of its orbit. This would, as we have heretofore re¬ 
marked, have changed entirely the character of our globe. This then, 
for we can arrive at no other conclusion, must have been designed origi¬ 
nally for the important offices it performs, by the Power that created it; 
and that Power must have been intelligent and all-powerful, for no other 
could have foreseen the necessity of this condition, and established it as a 
law. 

A single glance at the heavens appears sufficient to establish the fact that 
the celestial bodies, their arrangement and movements, are the result of 
a well-ordered system, conceived and carried out by a self-existent Creator. 

And certainly a long-continued examination and study of them does not 
change the first deep impression; indeed it is only the superficial observer, 
or he whose mind is impervious, and whose disbelief defights to challenge 
accumulative evidence, that fails to be convinced, or asks additional proof. 
Nothing is wanting to fit the earth for the great offices of fife. Every 
law essential for this purpose, whether connected with the centre of heat 
and fight, the distant planets, or the earth itself, is stamped unalterably 
upon them ; and not only on these, but on every thing connected with 
them—upon heat and light and the atmosphere—that important agent, 
without which all else would be useless. 

Plain and convincing, however, as these facts appear to us, they have 
not always produced the same conviction on other minds. Men learned 
in almost every branch of human knowledge have viewed these evidences 
of original design in the creation in a very different light. They saw no 
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moving power behind the horizon that bound their vision; heard no voice 
within their own souls directing them to a presiding Intelligence, to 
whom all physicial forces are obedient; felt no humility before the dread 
potencies which held and moved the various planetary systems in their 
orbits. But for the honor of our species, there have been few only so con¬ 
stituted ; and these have not been the greatest. It was not so with 
Copernicus, after years of patient but persevering industry had furnished 
him the data which were to establish the true system of the universe; 
not so with him, when he was persecuted by a bigoted and intolerant church, 
and publicly ridiculed by a community whose diseases he had healed, and 
whose poverty he had relieved; not so when he rallied his energies in the 
last moment of life, to touch the immortal volume just published, before 
passing into a higher state of existence, to test the truth of his theory 
and receive the reward of his labors. It was not so with Galileo, when 
rich in experience and knowledge, and venerable in years, he was com¬ 
pelled by the same intolerant spirit to renounce a system which his en¬ 
lightened conscience approved, and succeeding ages have confirmed. Not 
so with Descartes, when Holland achieved a distinction in persecuting him, 
almost as unenviable as Italy established when she forced the venerable 
Galileo to bow, and disgraced herself by libelling both science and nature. 

The good and the great of all agefe, and all civilized countries, have 
recognized something more than mere physical force in the dread agencies 
around them. They have felt and still feel that these things had a be¬ 
ginning and must have an ending; but that there is that which had no 
beginning, and can have no ending, to whom the past and present are 
known, and to whose future they confidently committed spirits chastened 
by humility and purified by love. With such we desire to be found; 
for they not only excite our sympathy, but command our admiration and 
respect. In the eloquent language of another: 4 If they erred, it was in 
a heavenly region; if they wandered, it was in the fields of light; if 
they aspired, it was at all events a glorious daring; and rather than sink 
with infidelity into the dust, we are content to cheat ourselves with their 
vision of eternity. It may indeed be nothing but delusion, but then it 
was and is the delusion of the disciples of philosophy and of virtue; of 
men who drank deep at the fountain of human knowledge, but who 
dissolved not the pearl of their salvation in the draught. We err with 
Bacon, the great confidant of nature, fraught with all the learning of the 
past, and almost prescient of the future ; yet too wise not to know his 
weakness, and too philosophic not to feel his ignorance. We err with 
Milton, rising on an angel’s wing to heaven, and like the bird of morn, 
soaring out of sight, amid the music of his grateful piety. We err with 
Locke, whose pure philosophy only taught him to adore its Source ; whose 
warm love of genuine liberty was never chilled into rebellion with its 
Author. We err with Newton, whose star-like spirit shot athwart the 
darkness of the sphere, too soon to re-ascend to the home of his nativity.’ 

But we need not appeal to human evidence to sustain us; nor is it 
necessary to cast a longing eye up to the mysterious and unknown, to in¬ 
terrogate the ever-active elements and forces, which answer only by the 
silence and grandeur of their motions. We are surrounded by witnesses, 
less imposing perhaps, but not less truthful. Who has not felt the truth of 
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these lines, while watching an autumnal sun-set, when the great luminary, 
drawing his vestment of crimson and gold more closely around, sunk be¬ 
hind the horizon; or gazed upon the still more gorgeous and thrilling 
scene of an ocean sun-rise, when from cloud to cloud the varied hues of light 
like animate beings passed, until the deep-blue element itself seemed all on 
fire; or stood on nature’s mountain-altars, looking up into the boundless 
infinite of noon-day, while breathing an atmosphere composed of different 
elements, all blending in one great ocean of kindness ? Who has not felt 
that here even on this material globe, and within the range of human 
vision, enough, yea, more than sufficient existed to inspire the noblest 
feelings of his nature, and to lead him trembling to the throne of the 
Eternal ? But what are these, all these,—the gorgeous settings and risings 
of the great luminary; the smiling valley or stupendous mountain; the 
mighty ocean with its surging billows, or the boundless fields of planetaiy 
matter,—if we do not hear them join with the immortal Galen in his hymn 
of praise in honor of their Creator ? They are distinctly heard, how¬ 
ever, by the attentive ear of Nature’s votary; and it is this that arouses 
man from the dreamy reverie into which he so easily falls, and points his 
timid eye to the Almighty hand, wrapped in the radiance of its own 
existence, which supports the machinery of the universe, and moves the 
car of humanity onward. 


I THINK OP THEE. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


I think of thee, when morning glitters brightly, 

And eveiy blossom glows, a dew-crowned queen ; 
When the sweet wind, like woman’s breath, fans lightly, 
When streams are silver, and when leaves are green: 
And when the moon shines o’er, so pure and tender, 

And clouds, like woman’s form, move light and free. 
And the heart seeks its gentlest thoughts to render, 

And gentlest feelings glow, I think of thee. 

I think of thee, when some sweet song is breathing, 
Awakening thoughts of early, happy days, 

When fairy Hope its brightest flowers was wreathing, 
And seemed the future one unclouded blaze: 

Oft does some song, some olden song, thus sounding, 

Thrill o’er the mind, like music o’er the sea; 

Memory awakes, our life with bliss surrounding, 

And as I feel the spell, I think of thee. 

I think of thee when Spring wakes s milin g Nature, 

When birds sing gladly, and when flowers are bright, 
When pleasure gladdens eveiy living creature, 

And sunshine bathes the sky and earth in light; 

And when the rainbow springs, its glory throwing 
Over the storm to bid its darkness flee, 

When all is sweet, and beautiful, and glowing, 

Like one that I could name, I thin k of thee! 
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thb lost flower. 


BY HON. H. w. BLL8WORTH.' 


I remember once, in the garden fair 
^ Life, in my childhood’s hour, 

How I loved, as it grew in the summer air, 
And budded, a gentle flower: 

T was the sweetest Rose that ever on earth 
•In garden had bloomed or grown, 

And I felt, in my soul, from its hour of bi 
It would blossom for me alone 1 


birth, 


I watched it long, from the Sun's first ray 
bi 9 kst in the purpled West ; 

Till it tired with the sportive Zephyr’s play 
And slept in its mossy nest: * 

n ® ares t of all, in the pure moon-light. 

My heart to its beauty drew, * 

rt&PZ* B a id . e '. in the spangles bright 
That the Dew-Spirit o’er it threw ! 

H T r I ., lo , ved * he ^eet Rose knew full well, 

* or it turned to my softened tread, 

iir ! li >S ' Ver S ave . as it best could tell. 

With an eloquent blush o’erspread! 

K WitL d :i b0W k a f th ® Prayer of “y heart was heard, 
soft leaves folded up, 

m the depths of its innermost life were stirred. 

As it shook in its ruby cup 1 

ITet I careless slept, while the hours flew by 

a vTiS 6 K avens hun S bright above, 

And little I dreamed, ’neath a cloudless sky 
How t was better to watch and love ! 

But I woke to the Tempest’s thrilling tread, 

^ As it swept on the darkened day, 

1 ill the hope of mv broken heart sank dead, 
t or my sweet Flower borne away ! 

FuU many a year, since the bright One fled, 

Have I wandered darkly on, 

^ mour n for the early Dead, 

In tiie blush of its beauty gone : 

Yet oft o er its grave, when the silent tear 
lo the eye unbidden springs, 

Steds an angel-voice, that in soft tones clear 
This strain to my lone heart sings : 

‘ n ™'r,!T ^watched, from its hour of birth, 
ill it passed to its home above, 

its priceless worth) 
Of the trusting heart’s First Love ! } 

T is the holiest tiling that of beauty rare 
Is lent to the Earth from Heaven, 

And never to die in the faithless care 
Ut man, is this sweet Rose given I 
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* Thou hast mourned it lost, but beyond the skies 
It blooms in its starry home, 

Neath the watch of a thousand sleepless eyes, 

Where no Storm-Spirit e’er can come : 

And what though the world to Thee is cold, 

And fair ones around It be, 

It bends to thy prayer, as it bowed of old, 

And turns to but only Thee 1 

4 Thou hast wept, and never, oh! never in vain 
Hath the tear of the Mourner been; 

Though thou still must weep, till thou wash the stain 
From thy soul of its bitter sin : 

Thou hast wandered far, and thou still must rove 
O’er a dim uncertain track ; 

But thou yet shalt win, in the strength of Love, 

To thy heart this sweet Flower back.’ 

Then thus, through the tangled maze of Life, 

Though I wander sad along, 

Will I nerve my soul to its daily strife, 

And list to that Spirit-song : 

And still will I trust to its cheering strain, 

Though I see not the day nor hour, 

For I know I shall press to my heart again, 

For ever, my own loved Flower ! 


VISIT TO HOWE’S CAVE. 

On the morning of August seventh, 1850,1 was one of a party of 
eight gentlemen who rode over from Sharon-Springs to Cobleskill, to visit 
Howe’s Cave. The region through which our road lay presented few fea¬ 
tures of interest beyond the fact that, as we approached the end of our 
ride, we noticed that the fields were indented with frequent circular holes, 
partly filled up with stones and soil. The fancy was expressed that the 
country had here suffered an attack similar to the small-pox, and had come 
off with a pitted face. A rude gate-way, with ‘ Howe’s Cave ’ painted on 
its front, drew us aside from the main road, and in a few moments we 
alighted at the house of the great cave-explorer. We found him a pleas¬ 
ant, well-informed Yankee, familiar with the leading facts of geology, proud 
even to idolatry of his subterranean property, and with a tinge of bat- 
and-owlishness in his visage, which betrayed that he was more at home 
in doing the hospitalities of his cave than those of his hotel. We had 
left Sharon before breakfast, and our first item of preparation for the day’s 
work was to fortify ourselves internally with a heterogeneous three-meals- 
in-one, which opened with coffee and cucumbers, and ended with black¬ 
berries, cream-cake, and custard-pie. Howe next threw open a wardrobe 
containing jackets and trowsers of coarse sacking, made so as to button 
close to the person. They had already seen much under-ground service, 
and were thickly plastered with Stygian mud. We now began to catch 
the spirit of our adventure, and throwing aside our broad-cloth and linen, 
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we plunged into the over-hauls. A cheap leathern skull-cap finished the 
uniform, and but for a sprinkling of spectacles and pallor, we might have 
been easily mistaken for a platoon of jolly liod-carriers. It was a matter 
of lament that we could not have then stood for a daguerreotype, and thus 
furnished our wives and sweet-hearts with a new study in the ‘Philosophy 
of Clothes.’ 

We were ready now to move, and each armed himself with a tin lamp 
of the petticoat species, and half-a-dozen Lucifers, which he was cautioned 
to keep dry. The mouth of the grotto is not over fifty paces from the 
house. Eight years ago, when it was first discovered, the opening was so 
small that visitors were forced to forego the use of their legs, and for a 
considerable distance to imitate the locomotion of Eve’s seducer. Since 
then, the entrance has been so enlarged by blasting and removing the black 
lime-stone, that one walks in erect. The first feeling is that of exhilaration. 
It is like entering a new world without undergoing the pangs of death. A 
cool and delicious oxygen is welcomed to the lungs. The sound of a dis¬ 
tant water-fall is elaborated into exquisite music by the echoing arches. As 
you push forward, the light of your lamp seems to be thrown back upon 
you by a wall of impenetrable blackness. With the solid rock on either 
side of you, above and beneath, your desire to know what lies in front 
soon rises to a delightful eagerness for discovery that would neither stop 
to see nor to fancy a danger. The general features of the cave are soon 
understood. By some convulsion of nature, which happened far back in 
the waste of unhistoried centuries, the rocky hills drained by the Cobles- 
kill were rent and fissured in many places. One of these fissures now 
forms what is called Howe’s Cave. A stream of water, often swollen to 
a torrent, has been rushing through its entire length for uncounted ages, 
wearing it deeper and broader; while the lime-water, dripping through 
its broken roof, has displayed an amazing ingenuity and patience in the 
slow work of forming stalactites and stalagmites. In dry seasons, the first 
three miles of the cavern are traversed with comparative ease. A foot¬ 
path has been made along-side the stream, which is crossed, when neces¬ 
sary, on plank-bridges, or by leaping. Even ladies not unfrequently leave 
their autographs eight miles from the entrance, without meeting with alarm 
or over-fatigue. 

Our visit to the cave was under circumstances less propitious. A heavy 
rain had fallen the night before, and a second shower commenced at the 
time of our entrance, which continued from two to three hours. It was 
remarked by Howe that the cave-stream was unusually high. In several 
places it had already overflowed the path. Especially was this observable 
m a narrow passage called the Harlem Tunnel, about a mile from the 
entrance. Yet this caused no uneasiness in any one of our party, and if 
our guide was disturbed, he kept his alarm to himself. Most likely he 
felt no alarm; for the moment we parted from the day-light, he appeared 
a new and different creature. Out of his cave he was awkward and un¬ 
easy, like a sailor on pavements; but no sooner were its rocky walls about 
him than he straightened into a commanding presence, and gave us full 
assurance that he was at home. The sound of the unseen cataract came 
to his ears like that of the trumpet to the war-steed. With lithe limbs 
and unhesitating step, he led the way to the remote regions of this inner 
world. 
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A mile or so beyond the Tunnel brought us to a spot where the loose 
rocks have dammed the stream, and formed a deep, long pond, which has 
been appropriately named the Stygian Lake. Our guide now put on a new 
character. 4 Portitor ille, Charon.’ Seizing his ferry-pole, he sprang into 
a long, low, slimy boat, and beckoned us to follow. We could now help 
ourselves to a reason why his chin was so badly neglected; why his eyes 
glared so strangely in the dismal lamp-light; why his back was so partial 
to a sordid garment. It was that he might personate the Stygian ferry¬ 
man, so as to fill out the description of Virgil: 

‘ Cui piurim a mento 

Canities inculta jacet: stant lumina flammft : 

Sordidus ex humeris nodo dependet amictus.’ 

The infernal craft parted from its moorings with six hearty, flesh-eating 
ghosts for passengers. Six, I say; for already two of our number, having 
either sated their curiosity or exhausted their courage, had slily slipped 
away and returned. We stood erect in the boat, as it moved over the 
sluggish waters. Our Charon soon lighted a flambeau, and holding it 
aloft, disclosed a rapid succession of sights which at once amazed and de¬ 
lighted. The cavern was here spanned with roof-work of every conceiv¬ 
able pattern, and the whole was studded with countless stalactites, each 
differing from another in size or form: 

4 From its curved roof the mountain’s frozen tears, 

Like snow, or silver, or long diamond spires. 

Hang downward, raining forth a doubtful light’ 

Now we passed beneath a flat ceiling, so low that we could grasp the pen¬ 
dent limcicles with the hand. Now there opened in the roof so high an 
arch, that the flame of a torch vainly strove to reach its key-stone. Here . 
the limcicles were round and ribbed, like the rattle-snake’s tail; there they 
had shaped themselves into graceful festoons, mocking the upholsterer’s 
skill. Even animate creatures were imitated with startling accuracy. In¬ 
fant crocodiles were weeping calcareous tears, and mute birds were roost¬ 
ing on the branches of trees that grew downward, like shadows thrown 
from the steep bank of a river. On this side stood Lot’s wife, petrified in 
the act of taking the prohibited retrospect. Yonder, the Phrygian Ni- 
obe, 4 whom, like clasping ivy, a stony shroud overgrew, moistened the 
rocks with her ceaseless weeping.’ 

The Stygian Lake may be half a mile in length, and is soon crossed. 
Beyond it stretches an immense chamber, called Musical Hall. Its roof 
is vaulted and groined, like that of a cathedral. Yet no cathedral was 
ever constructed with the power of playing such fantastic tricks with 
sound. Our Protean guide here became ambitious, and, like Salmoneus 
of old, undertook to rival the thunders of Jupiter. His firmament was 
comparatively narrow, and the fulminating machinery somewhat primitive, 
but there was nothing contemptible in the report of his thunder-bolts. 

A heavy plank he raised on end, and throwing his weight upon it, brought 
it in sudden contact with the rocky floor. The nearest arches at once 
caught up the sound, split it into ten thousand fragments, multiplied 
them into each other until they became a deafening peal, cuffed them this 
way and then the other way, till they deepened into the angry bellow of 
an earthquake, and sent them through the long-drawn aisles of immense 
VOL. xxxvii. 15 
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apartments, until every rock in those miles of cavern was gifted with a 
voice of thunder. We stood still with astonishment. We had not a 
syllable to utter; our small voices were quenched within us by the 
oceans of thunder that submerged us. If Jupiter Tonans could have 
found any fault with the report of that fulminating plank, his idea of good 
thunder must have been different from ours. 

A second experiment in acoustics was not less brilliant. Howe had 
brought a mysterious box under his arm, shaped like a baby’s coffin, 
from which he now took out a violin, and resigning the insignia of Jove, 
he stepped abruptly into the character of Ole Bull. Howe the thunderer 
had petrified us into speechlessness, converted us into momentary fossils; 
but Howe the fiddler re-executed the old Orphean feat, and made the 
human rocks caper about him, in wild excitement. His music went to 
the heels quicker than champagne ever went to the head. It thrilled along 
the tendon Achilles like electric influence. The chattering of those grave 
geologists up and down that sepulchral hall, by the dim, weird light of 
those six petticoat-lamps — 4 pars magna fui ’—was a sight to see ! And 
the music ! that was an audience never to be forgotten. By the magic 
power of the place, the humble instrument was transformed into some¬ 
thing divine. It was no longer constructed of wood, and glue, and cat¬ 
gut. It was now a thing of soul, and living nerve, and quick intelligence. 
Close your eyes, and the player was no longer Lester Howe, the cavern- 
guide, but Ole Bull, the wild and wondrous Norwegian: more than 
this: the ear was misled not with the skill of a single artist, but a thou¬ 
sand Ole Bulls woke the melody of a thousand instruments. Ole Bull 
made a mistake when he undertook to dramatize the Falls of Niagara 
with his fiddle-bow. He should have tried his hand at Howe’s Cave. 
Here was a fit subject within the grasp of his genius ; and the very place 
was one that would have exalted, reduplicated, and idealized his genius. 
I can imagine nothing more sublime and beautiful in harmony than a 
concert in Musical Hall by the mighty artist of Norway. 

But we have still four miles of hard walking before us, and we must 
not tarry. Soon after leaving the boat we are confronted by a pile of im¬ 
mense angular rocks, thrown loosely together, and rising upward of a 
hundred feet. This difficult pass is inevitable. We can neither go 
beneath it nor around it. We are obliged to pick our upward way 
cautiously and slowly. Every step is a study; every foot of advance is 
a conquest. For the rocks are wet and slippery. They are intersticed 
with yawning chasms. A misstep might end in the splash of a bruised 
body deep down where the sullen waters complain in the dark. It was 
a picturesque sight to see our party toiling in a line over these weary 
rocks, each surrounded by his little space of lamp-light. Seldom was a 
word spoken. Now and then a loose rock would slip from its perch, and 
after bounding from cliff to cliff, with a succession of harsh grating 
thunders, would find its wet grave in the current below. We began now 
to appreciate the greatness of our undertaking. The excitement of the 
first three miles had evaporated ; an enlarged conception of the grandeur 
of the cavern superadded itself to our sense of weariness, and made us 
solemn and mute. It was, in one sense, a Sabbath-day’s journey—that 
solemn climbing of the 4 Rocky Mountains! ’ The sermon preached by 
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the stones, and the compact darkness, and the funeral waters, told in the 
words, but with more than the eloquence of Massillon, that ‘ God only is 
great! ’ 

At the summit of these rocks was a platform—welcome to our tired 
feet—which served as an ante-room to various side-chambers, each curi¬ 
ous and peculiar. These we had not time to visit. 

The sermon of the rocks did not deter us from violating the sanctuary 
in which it was preached. We had come to geologize as well as to 
adore, and had brought our hammers and baskets with us, as well as our 
hearts and ears. We turned iconoclasts in a twinkling, and broke the 
images of the temple to which but a moment before we were paying de¬ 
vout homage. We atoned dearly for the sacrilege. While we were 
wasting the time in cool speculation over the anatomy of a shattered 
stalactite, the angry waters beneath us were gathering for revenge. 

The descent of the Rocky Mountains again brought us along-side the 
Styx. By this time we were thirsty as well as tired. The water was cool, 
clear, and inviting. Like Gideon’s picked men of old, we lapped of it 
with the tongue, as a dog lappeth, putting the hand to the mouth. 

Howe hurried us onward, for reasons which we afterward understood, 
and we soon reached the ‘ Winding Way,’ which, on several accounts, is 
the most singular locality in the cavern. It is formed by a narrow fissure 
in the solid lime-stone, and has a smooth dry under-foot. The sides of the 
fissure are thickly and deeply indented. The indents answer to each other 
like the teeth of a steel-trap, so that while passing through it, one keeps 
dodging from the right to the left, and back again, ceaselessly. There is 
no visible roof to the Winding Way; but a lamp held over the head dis¬ 
closes, here and there, a rocky wedge, caught in the teeth of this stu¬ 
pendous trap, and threatening ruin to those beneath. A sight of one of these 
wedges, apparently just tottering to its fall, quickened our steps with some¬ 
thing like a general shudder. Beyond this passage, there is an immense 
circular room, so lofty, it is said, that a rocket has been thrown up with¬ 
out reaching its ceiling. The entrance to this rotunda was so nearly 
filled with water that our guide thought it imprudent to attempt going 
farther. Thinking, doubtless, that students ought to be fond of medita¬ 
tion, he bade us be seated in a circle, and to forbear talking. He then ex¬ 
tinguished the lamps, and for five eternal, voiceless minutes, we were en¬ 
tombed in a darkness so profound, that one of the party ventured the 
opinion that charcoal would make a white mark ! We were six miles 
from the sun-shine, and so pleasant was the re-lightingof the lamps, that 
we showered blessings on the man who invented Lucifer-matches. 

At this point the ceiling of the cave was quite low, and covered with 
autographs and classic symbols, done in lamp-smoke, which showed that 
under-graduates had been here before us, and that their college feelings 
had survived the difficulties of the way. Here, as elsewhere, the charac¬ 
ters 2$, AA$, XW, ¥T, were trying hard to out-smoke each other ; 
and here, as elsewhere, it was hard to tell which carried the night. These 
Greek characters were a tough mystery to Howe. They troubled him 
more than geology. He would have them repeated, once and again. I 
could notice that his lips were busy the while, as if he was trying to fix 
them in his memory. 
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Our steps were turned toward the daylight. We had soon wriggled 
through the Winding Way, and were near the farther base of the Rocky 
Mountains. Before commencing the ascent, our guide told us that the 
water had risen twelve inches. He had climbed but a few rods, when a 
dull splurge, a cry, and a struggle in the current arrested his attention. 
1 Hold, on, guide! and help your friends. S. has lost his lamp! ’ Howe 
turned back with hasty strides, evidently vexed and alarmed. His agita¬ 
tion and words convinced us of what we were before ignorant, that our 
return was attended with real danger. ‘ The man who drops his lamp is 
a mad-man. It should be the last thing surrendered in such a fix as ours.’ 
S. needed his lamp more than any other one of the party. He was a pale, 
short-sighted student from New-York, whose steps had seldom encountered 
any worse impediment than a crack in the flag-stones of Broadway. He 
was now taken under Howe’s immediate care in the van of the party, and 
again we moved upward. The summit was safely passed, and the hither 
side of the rocks was nearly left behind, when there was another splurge, 
a cry, and a struggle. This time our oracle in geology had fallen—he 
of the hammer and the carpet-bag full of rocks. The image-breaker of the 
sanctuary was getting his retribution. He remembered that a lamp was 
worth more than a limb, and by clinging to the former both were disabled. 
He held fast to his lamp, but could not keep it from the water. It was 
quenched, and filled with oil’s inveterate enemy. His knee struck upon 
a sharp cliff, and the wound was severe. Matters were now growing seri¬ 
ous. There were two lampless adventurers, where light was literally life; 
one half-blind and the other a cripple. Howe found it easier to get out 
of his patience, than out of his cavern. He gave us a round scolding; bade 
us keep close together, and be-brother each other as well as we could with 
light and assistance. 

At the hither base of the rocks, it was necessary to cross the stream. 
Howe declared that the water had risen two feet, and on feeling for his 
plank-bridge, it had been swept away by the current. There was no time 
to lose. He gave a spring and landed on the opposite bank, prostrate in a 
soft bed of mud. We followed as well as we could; some falling into the 
water, and all getting goodly bemired. Then followed a mile of dreary 
and tedious pilgrimage. Sometimes, like Christian in the Valley of Shad¬ 
ows, we were walking upon a path with the edge turned up, and deep 
chasms on either side; sometimes we were crossing narrow bridges with 
two feet of rushing water above them ; sometimes we were clinging to the 
sides of precipices, like Shakspeare’s samphire-gatherers, feeling that sense 
of danger which sublimes the breathless moment. 

It was a glad time when we reached the Stygian Lake, and Charon’s 
occupation came again. The old mud-scow was a floating palace. For 
the world, we would not founder so precious a craft: so we threw our¬ 
selves heels uppermost to drain our boots. Then we sprang aboard, and 
as the boat parted her moorings, we all sang the Canadian boat-song: 

‘ Row, brothers, row ; the stream runs fast; 

The rapids are near, and day-light is past.’ 

The song appeared to have been written for the very place, and the very 
hour. As our voices rose wild and strong, mingled in the roar of the near 
water-fall, and were sent back to us from a thousand echoing vaults and 
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secret chambers, our hardships were all forgotten, and the voyage was one 
of unmixed enjoyment. 

Our spirits kept their elevation until we came in sight of the Harlem 
Tunnel. This passage is half a mile long, and not more than five feet 
square. On entering the cave, we had passed the Tunnel on stones thinly 
covered with water. Now the stream had risen so high that there was 
only a foot of space between its surface and the roof of the passage. Howe 
drew near to the opening, and so held his lamp that we could clearly see 
the torrent rushing through the Tunnel. 4 There,’ said he, 4 we must either 
wade through that passage, or retrace our steps and pass the night on the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains.’ The water was fast rising, and in twenty 
minutes would fill the Tunnel. Before us were a warm supper, dry bed¬ 
ding, cheerful day-light, wives and sweet-hearts. Behind us were darkness, 
hunger, cold, wet rocks, and a fearful looking-for of death by flood or 
precipice. We gave the 4 onward ’ word, and followed our leader. The 
passage was well-nigh a tragic affair, yet we managed to extract fun from 
it, notwithstanding. We had only to look weJl after our lights, avoid 
butting the rocks with our foreheads, and the rest was simple wading. 
The passage of the Tunnel was the last of our difficulties. We drained 
our boots, and pressed forward without obstruction. We might have been 
a hundred rods from the entrance, when our eyes were greeted with a soft, 
pale-blue light, which grew larger, and whiter, and warmer, as we advanced, 
until our lamps became dim, and we were again bathed with the glad 
and yellow sunshine. We emerged from the earth’s bowels just in time 
to see the sun go down. A recent shower had hung the forest-trees with 
heavy water-beads, and below us rolled the Cobleskill with a swollen and 
turbid flood. The next two hours were filled up with the shifting of gar¬ 
ments, the restoring of complexions damaged by lamp-smoke, the drying 

of watches and bank-bills, and the quenching of hunger. Dr. E-’s 

elbow was glad to be released from a basket of Aragonite, weighing some 
fifty pounds, which he had brought from the Winding Way. Howe held 
a special thanksgiving at his fiddle’s escape from the under-ground deluge; 
while there lingered in all hearts 

* A deep feeling, like the moan 
Of wearied ocean, when the storm is gone.’ 

In one of his well-known odes, Horace celebrates his escape from the 
wiles of a treacherous mistress, by saying that he has ‘suspended dripping 
garments to the potent god of the deep.’ I have done likewise. I had 
the simplicity to believe that there could be nothing deceitful, or danger¬ 
ous, or unamiable about a cavern. I have a shirt and a pair of pantaloons 
that will prove the contrary : 4 Suspendi uvida vestimenta .’ 


WINTER: A FRAGMENT. 

A day of Winter beauty ! Through the night 
The hoar-frost gathers o’er each leaf and spray, 
Weaving its filmy net-work, thin and bright, 

And shimmering like silver in the ray 
Of the soft sunny morning ; turf and tree 
Pranked in delicate embroidery, 

And every withered stump and mossy stone 
With gems encrusted, ana with seed-pearls sown. 
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TH0UGHT8 AT ABBOTSFORD. 


BY 'MODUS.' 


Within these antique walls he did abide ; 

Within this calm retreat, as calmly died; 

Yet, not like one whose being is his breath, 

Fame gives to him a life which brings no death. 

How oft has he, upon this gravelled walk, 

Charmed the attentive ear with friendly talk ; 

Or here, at eve, upon his favorite stone, 

In meditation wrapped, sat oft alone, 

With genial pipe fair images awoke, 

And traced their outlines in the fragrant smoke. 

Let us go in : how sacred seems the spot! 

The noiseless matron shares the general lot, 

And Silence lends to all its speechless grace, 

Fit drapery for so sad, so sweet a place. 

Upon the walls, how curiously combined. 

Are hung the objects of his ardent mind; 

With rusty relics, found long time ago, 

And olden armor, halbert, lance and bow; 

Banners, which waved o’er victory’s gory field, 

And sword, which forced a recreant chief to yield ; 
The broken spear and shattered targe unite, 

The sad memorials of some former fight. 

These antlers gay were once the forest’s pride, 

This flask once hung by royal James’s side : 

And thousands gathered at the early dawn, 

When came ‘ one blast upon his bugle-horn.* 

Here, grim old portraits frown through dingy frames, 
Once honored heroes —now forgotten names ; 

And ponderous shelves sustain a goodly store 
Of volumed treasures, filled with precious lore. 

How doth each object speak unto the heart, 

Call forth a sigh, or bid the tear-drop start *, 

Not for themselves alone, but this it is : 

The place, these relics, and these all, were his. 

How oft he sat within this olden chair, 

And gathered into words his musings there ; 

How oft upon this desk his hand reclined, 

Penning the inspirations of his mind. 

His very garments these, and this his cane: 

We seem to see it give support again, 

As mid his favorite walks within these walls, 

Sir Walter’s spirit haunts the echoing halls. 

Sweet Abbotsford ! within thy blest retreat, 

How loth to leave thee are my lingering feet; 

For thou hast been the home of Genius’ child, 

The nurse of tender love and passions wild. 

Here he awoke the romance and the lay, 

Shedding effulgence o’er life’s darkened day; 
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Here the sweet legends of his country strung, 

And like rare jewels o’er her neck he hung ; 

And here the harp-strings struck with master-hand, 
Wreathing in rhythmed sounds thy storied land. 

And when of this proud pile no stone shall tell 
The place where once that master-mind did dwell, 
Still shall exist the words he did record 
Within thy sacred shrine, dear Abbotsford; 

And those wild strains which woke so sweet of yore, 
Shall grace with beauty Scotland’s rugged shore. 
Abbotsford , July, 1850. 


THE CONVICT’S TALE. 


BT B. A. DUPOT, AUTHOR OP ' THE CONSPIRATOR.' 


* I have always felt a yearning desire to learn the history of such; to know the influences by 
which they were surrounded in early life.’ — Mirror. 


4 She died — I dare not tell thee how ; 

But look! ’tis written on my brow! 

There read of Cain the curse and crime 

In characters unworn by time: 

Still ere thou dost condemn me, pause.’—T he Giaour. 

In the gloomy cell of the condemned were two persons. A muscular 
and powerfully-made man, heavily ironed, sat on a low bench placed in 
one corner. At a glance an observer would have pronounced him a 
native of Ireland, and one far superior to the mass of immigrants who 
crowd to our shores. His head was well formed, and covered with a thick 
mass of curling hair, of a light-brown color. The form of his mouth in¬ 
dicated courage and decision, and in the large blue eyes there was a thrill¬ 
ing expression of suffering and despair, which is never seen among the 
hardened in crime. It seemed as if the overburdened spirit looked forth 
from those mirrors of the soul, and in his extremity asked sympathy 
and consolation from those among whom his fearful lot was cast. 

His companion was a Catholic priest, whose attenuated features and 
transparent complexion indicated the severity with which the require¬ 
ments of his faith were practised. The beauty of his head and face, with 
the sun-light falling around him from the solitary window, was of a 
spiritual and highly intellectual order; and the tones of his voice, as he 
spoke in soothing accents to the condemned, were soft and clear as those 
of a woman. 

The prisoner spoke, and his voice sounded dull and hollow. Hope was 
extinguished in his soul, and all the lighter inflections which express the 
varied emotions stirring within us, had ceased to vary the monotonous 
sounds which issued from his lips. A few more hours, and for him 
Time would have ceased to revolve. What then had he to do with human 
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aspirations, with human joys ? Nothing: his fate on earth was known : 
an outlaw’s life — a felon’s death! 

Can we credit the great truth that a Divine Architect modelled the form 
from which earthly hands are about to thrust forth the subtle tenant by 
violence, and yet proceed in the unholy purpose ? Yea, those who would 
be shocked at the imputation of religious infidelity, do this without 
scruple, though the Christian commandment is, 4 Judge not, lest ye be 
judged.’ One would have supposed that the execution of Christ by human 
hands would have struck so great a horror throughout the whole believing 
world, that henceforth such a form of punishment would have been for¬ 
ever abolished. Spite of the doctrine preached by Him, of 4 Peace and 
good-will to all men,’ we still cling to the bloody Mosaic law, as if society 
could not protect itself without the utter sacrifice of a guilt-stained and 
despairing creature, whose horror of his approaching doom paralyzes the 
soul, and renders the sense dull to the promises of mercy in a future 
world, which is denied him in this. The prisoner folded his manacled 
hands over his breast, and said: 

4 Why should I seek to prolong my wretched existence by asking such 
a commutation of my sentence ? Death is but one pang, whereas solitary 
confinement for life, to which I should probably be doomed, would be a 
living torture. To live for ever alone! Think what that must be even to 
a man innocent of crime, and feel how far worse than the bed of Pro¬ 
crustes it must be to one like me. No, holy father, let me die before the 
time appointed by Nature. Thus let the tender mercies of my race toward 
me be consummated.’ 

4 You are reckless, my son,’ said the priest mildly. 4 Think how far 
worse it will be to face an offended Judge in your present mood, than to 
live for repentance.’ 

‘Repentance !’ repeated the prisoner, in the same passionless manner; 

4 that is ever the jargon of your cloth, father : you condemn a man with¬ 
out adverting to the motives, which, in his view, often sanctify the act. 
Even murder can be palliated, in my opinion; and if I were free, and 
Reardon still breathing on the surface of the earth, I would seek him and 
again take his life ! ’ 

The priest looked at him rebukingly. As if the slumbering energies 
of his impetuous nature were suddenly aroused by that look, the prisoner 
started from his seat; his pale features glowed; his eyes sparkled with 
fury, as he exclaimed: 4 Yes, I would trample the life out of the wretch 
who murdered my love by deception and ill-treatment with as little, aye, 
with less compunction than if he had planted his dagger in her heart! ’ 

He covered his face with his hands, and large tears fell over them. 
Passionless as he was, the priest was touched by this overwhelming emotion 
in one who had hitherto been so passive. He laid his hand on the suf¬ 
ferer’s arm, and kindly said: 4 Tell me, my son, how it was.’ 

Melting beneath the voice of friendly sympathy, the murderer wept like 
a child. When he became calmer, he said : 

4 1 will give you the history of my life, and you may judge me: 

4 1 was born on a wild and rock-bound portion of the coast of Ireland. 
My father was at the head of a small and wretchedly-built village, whose 
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inhabitants were all, with one exception, wreckers. You have heard of 
those lawless and hardened men who exist on the spoils of unfortunate 
mariners, whose destruction is often brought about through means of 
false lights placed as beacons of safety. Fit parentage, you will say, for 
the murderer! 

‘ My mother died before I can remember her, and the school-master of the 
parish was the only one who ever spoke to me of higher and nobler pur¬ 
suits than those followed by my father’s adherents. The Dominie was a poor 
creature, whose necessities compelled him to abide in our neighborhood, 
though his moral sense was greatly shocked at the crimes which were 
often perpetrated around him. He fancied that he discovered some 
superiority in me to the other urchins who were taught to read in his turf- 
bmlt hovel, and many hours did he employ in endeavoring to impress on 
my young mind the great evil of spending a life in such a pursuit as that 
to which I seemed destined. The good man died while I was yet a mere 
child, and I soon forgot his lectures. The school-room was abandoned for 
the ocean, and I grew up a promising pupil of my father’s wild occupation. 
Young, buoyant, full of activity, I was ardently attached to the adven¬ 
turous life I led. My moral perceptions were not active, and there was 
a keen delight in dashing through the surf, when the billows threatened 
each moment to engulf my boat, in pursuit of the wealth the greedy waves 
seemed eager to claim as their prey. 

‘I cannot deny that in this absorbing object the shrieks of drowning 
wretches were too often unheeded, while we appropriated their property ; 
but I can truly say that I was never deaf to the voice of entreaty, and 
frequently drew on myself the anger of my father by saving those whose 
claims on his spoils sometimes seriously interfered with the profits of the 
expedition. He never, however, refused to relinquish property thus 
claimed; for he was exceedingly desirous of allowing no serious cause of 
complaint to reach the ears of those who might make him feel the strong 
arm of authority, even in the out-of-the-way pla^e in which he had fixed 
his residence. At an early age I considered myself as having no superior 
in my wild occupation. The strong energies of my nature had no other 
outlet. For days I would remain alone on the ocean, with the storm 
careering around my frail boat, and at such times my restless soul would 
look into the Future, and ask of Fate if such was ever to.be my lot. My 
thoughts often soared beyond the limited horizon of my home, and I made 
several excursions among the cities of my native island; but I was glad 
to return to my wild retreat. Uncouth in manners and appearance, 
ignorant of the conventional forms of society, I keenly felt my inferiority 
to the only class among whom I would have deigned to dwell. After 
such humiliation I enjoyed a fiercer pleasure in my solitary excursions on 
the deep. 

‘I cannot say that my life was passed without excess. In such a home 
as mine, that would have been impossible. The frequent brawl, the 
wassail-bowl and drunken revel were almost of nightly occurrence ; and 
I was fast sinking into the mere robber and inebriate, when an event oc¬ 
curred which rescued me for a time from the abyss on the brink of which 
I was hovering.’ 

He paused, as if nerving himself for what was to follow, and the priest 
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gazed with strong interest on the features over which swept many wild 
emotions, occasionally softened by a gleam of tenderer feeling. He at 
length proceeded: 

‘ One evening, in the stormy month of March, a ship was seen from our 
look-out, drifting at the mercy of the winds and waves. The sky was a 
mass of leaden clouds, and the sun, as it sank from view, threw a lurid 
glare over the angry waters, such as one might fancy to arise from the 
deepest abyss of Hades. My father ordered the false light to be shown, 
which had already brought swift destruction on many a gallant bark. I 
knew not why, but my heart was interested in the fate of this vessel, and 
I opposed his commands. 

4 4 Are you mad ? ’ said he sternly; 4 do you not see that this is a ship of 
the largest class, and the spoils must be great ? ’ 

4 4 But her decks are crowded with human beings,’ said I, lowering the 
glass through which I had been surveying her; 4 and there are many 
women among them. Put not up the false light, I conjure you. If she 
founders, the spoils are legitimately yours, but- 

4 Even as I spoke the baleful fight streamed far up into the rapidly 
darkening air : a private signal had been given to one of his men, and it 
was now too late to remonstrate. I rushed to my own boat, calling on a 
boy who sometimes accompanied me on such occasions, to follow. One 
glance at the ship assured me that in five minutes she would be on the 
sunken rock over which the light gleamed, and no human power could 
prevent her from instantly going to pieces. My boat had weathered many 
a storm as severe as this threatened to be, and I was fearless as to the result. 

I resolved to die, or save some of the helpless creatures I had seen on the 
deck of the doomed ship. A whistle brought a large Newfoundland dog 
to my side, and in a very short time I was launched on the waves of the 
heaving ocean. My father nodded approvingly to me, thinking that I 
had made up my mind to assist as usual in rescuing our game from the 
waves. 

4 4 Right, my boy! ’ said he through his speaking trumpet: 4 all you save 
to-night shall belong to yourself alone.’ 

4 1 was borne beyond the reach of his voice, and as I turned my face 
^ toward the ship, there came a violent burst of thunder which seemed to 
fill the echoing vault of heaven, attended by a continued flashing of light¬ 
ning. Mingled with its awful roar was a cry more terrible still, that of 
human agony uttering its wild appeal to Heaven for mercy in the last dire 
extremity. The ship had struck, and hundreds were cast into the ocean. 
The struggling wretches vainly raised their arms from the foaming waters, 
and implored help from those who could have saved had they so willed 
it. The boats passed on and left them to their fate. 

4 Having only myself and the boy to propel my boat, we did not reach 
the scene of action so soon as the rest. As I came within speaking 
distance, my father shouted to me to save a large box which was within 
reach of my boat-hooks, but I was deaf to his voice. Also near me 
were two of the unfortunate persons who had been shipwrecked. A man, 
with a female form clasped to his breast, was feebly struggling with the 
waves. I saw that his strength was nearly exhausted, and before I could 
reach him, both must sink. Then came my noble dog to my assistance. I 
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pointed to the sinking forms: Hector sprang into the water, and swam to 
the side of the unfortunates; he seized the dress of the lady, made an 
effort to sustain them against the force of the raging waters, and turned a 
piteous glance on me as he felt their united weight too much for his 
strength. 4 Courage, old fellow! ’ I shouted, and made a desperate plunge 
with my boat to reach them. The impetus of the rising billow sent me 
past them. The father, for such I knew him to be, with sublime self- 
sacrifice relaxed his hold, and turning his death-pale face toward me, 
uttered some words which were lost amid the howling of the blast, and 
sank for ever from my sight. Relieved of the double weight, Hector now 
gallantly struck out for my boat, and in a short space of time I had drawn 
the senseless girl from the waves. I wrapped her in my sailor’s jacket, 
and used every means in my power to restore her. A few drops of brandy, 
from a small flask I carried in my pocket, brought a faint shade of color 
to her cheeks and lips, and present^ she unclosed her eyes and gazed 
wildly around. With a shudder she again closed them, and seemed to 
relapse into insensibility. 

44 She must have immediate attention or she will perish ! ’ I exclaimed, 
and I bent vigorously to the oar. Barney steered, and I never for an 
instant raised my eyes from the sweet pale face before me until my boat 
grated on the strand. 

‘Never have I seen so purely beautiful a countenance as was hers. It 
seemed to me to be the mortal vesture chosen by one of the angels of 
heaven to express to earthly souls all the attributes of the children of light 
She was fair as the lily which has just unfolded its stainless leaves to the 
kisses of the sun, with hair of a bright golden hue clinging in damp curls 
around her slender fyorm. Her eyes were of the color of the cloudless 
summer heaven, and the pale lips were so exquisitely cut that a sculptor 
might have been proud to copy them for his beau ideal of human loveli¬ 
ness. I gazed and worshipped this creature, rescued by myself from the 
jaws of destruction. Hitherto I had thought little of love. The speci¬ 
mens of the female sex in our rough settlement were, as may be supposed, 
not of a very attractive description. Coarse, uneducated, toil-worn women, 
and girls who promised in a few years to emulate their mothers in home¬ 
liness, possessed no charms for me. It is true, that in my occasional 
visits to the more civilized portions of my country, I saw many of the 
beautiful and gently nurtured, but they were placed so far above me that 
it would have seemed as rational to become enamored of the fairest star 
in heaven, and think to make it mine. But this lovely girl had been 
rescued by me ; her life had been my gift, and she seemed of right to be¬ 
long to me. All, save herself, had perished from the wreck; she was 
probably alone in the world, and I hugged to my soul the hope that in 
me, her preserver, she would find father, brother, lover, all united. 

4 My thoughts were interrupted by the voice of my father, who had just 
landed with a boat-load of bales and boxes. 

4 4 How is this, Erlon ? ’ he thundered. 4 Have you again dared to save 
life, and neglect the object of our expedition ? Fool! you will yet be 
driven forth as a drone from the hive. The girl’s dead ; throw her into 
the sea; she will be a dainty morsel for the sharks.’ 

4 The girl raised her head as he spoke, and cast a wild look around her. 
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4 Father! oh, where is my father ? ’ said she, in a piercing tone. 4 0 God, let 
me die! ’ and she clasped her hands over her eyes as if to shut out the vision 
of the swarthy, reckless-looking men who pressed forward to gaze upon 
her. 

4 4 Hear her prayer,’ said the old man, brutally; 4 in with her at once! 
We want no witnesses against us of this night’s work.’ 

4 He stepped forward as if to put his threat in execution. She shivered, 
and shrank beneath the covering I had placed around her. I arose, and 
stepping between them, said : 4 You must first throw me in, for, by the 
heaven above us, we both go together ! I have your own promise for all I 
succeeded in saving, and I claim this waif as my own.’ 

4 4 Be it so,’ said he, sneeringly; 4 1 always knew you to be an idiot. A 
profitable adventure, truly, this is likely to prove to you.’ 

4 4 1 am satisfied with it, at all events,’ I replied, and he strode away. I 
then turned to the young girl, and said in as soft a tone as I could com¬ 
mand : 

4 4 Fear nothing, beautiful being. I am rough in appearance, but my 
heart is in the right place. I will protect you. I will be to you a friend.’ 

4 4 Am I then alone ? ’ she asked, in an accent of indescribable anguish. 
4 Oh, why did you not suffer me to perish with the rest ? Wretched, 
wretched Alice ! to survive all that loved her.’ 

4 4 Not all, lady, for I am here,’ I said naively. 

4 4 You! I know you not; all—all have perished. Forgive me,’ she con¬ 
tinued, seeing the blank expression of my countenance; 4 1 know not what 
I say. The wretched are excusable.’ 

4 4 Ah ! ’ I replied with fervor, 4 1 am too happy in being made the instru¬ 
ment of serving such a being as you are to take offence at words wrung from 
the over-burdened heart. Come with me, fair Alice, and I will place you 
in safety.’ I conducted her to the cottage of an old woman, who had 
been my nurse. Though rough and frightful, she was kindly in her na¬ 
ture, and I knew would do any thing to oblige me.’ 

The narrator paused, arose, and rapidly paced the floor, his hands ner¬ 
vously working, and the cold drops streaming from his corrugated brow. 
He again threw himself upon his seat, and remained so long silent, that 
the priest ventured to speak to him : 

4 My friend, time passes. The sun is going to his rest, and beyond that 
hour I can not remain.’ 

4 Pardon me,’ said the prisoner, in a subdued tone; 4 but the recollec¬ 
tions that crowd on my mind madden me. Think what it is to me, the 
condemned, the outcast, to speak of past happiness. It is like rending 
apart soul and body, to dwell on bright scenes amid the profound yet pal¬ 
pable darkness of guilt and woe that is ever present with me. 4 The heart 
knoweth its own bitterness,’ was once quoted to me by her lips. Ah! 
how overwhelmingly significant is that phrase to the guilt-stricken! 
My God, my God ! pardon and forgive; for Thou knowest the pro¬ 
vocation!’ 

The priest breathed a few words of consolation and hope, and again the 
bitter waves of anguish rolled back from his soul, and left him calm. He 
gat a few moments silent, as if recalling the scenes he was about to depict; 
his brow cleared, his eyes lighted up with love and joy; for a few brief mo- 
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merits the magic of the happy past seemed to hold complete sway over 
his mind. He continued: 

4 Heretofore my character had been undeveloped. The 4 master-passion ’ 
was required to show me my true nature. As the warmth of the sun is 
needful to give life and beauty to the productions of earth, so the soul of 
man remains in its germ until love has aroused and expanded his being 
into the more perfect state of existence. All the better feelings of my na¬ 
ture were brought into action, for I loved a being far superior to myself; 
one who I felt would long ere this have perished in the atmosphere of evil 
in which I had been reared. Until I knew this pure girl I had never felt 
all the degradation, the debasing effects of my mode of life; but now I 
blushed before her, and resolved to rescue myself from my associates and 
become worthy of her. 

4 Alice was many weeks recovering from the shock she had sustained, 
and the subsequent exposure. During that time a portion of our men, 
headed by my father, had perished in one of their expeditions. I thus 
became by hereditary descent the head of the village. In pursuance of 
my recent determinations, I at once delegated my authority to a nephew 
of my nurse, the same Reardon on whose body I have since perpetrated 
such fell revenge as he merited. I learned from Alice that the ship was 
bound for New-York, from Liverpool, and five hundred souls were on 
board when she struck. 4 And must so many perish to bring thee to my 
side ? ’ was my thought; for I felt that she was the guardian angel sent 
to save me from utter destruction. 

4 For many days after the storm bodies were washed on shore, which were 
thrown into one common grave. Among them I recognized the father 
of Alice, and gave him sepulture with my own hands. I selected a small 
headland which sloped gradually toward the sea; the green sward was 
shaded by a single thorn-tree, beneath whose shelter I placed the grave 
of the unfortunate stranger. When Alice had sufficiently recovered to 
walk to the spot, I led her thither and pointed out the mound which 
marked his resting-place. She thanked me with many tears, and from 
that hour I date the commencement of my interest in her heart. 

4 On that spot I learned the simple history of Alice. Her father was an 
officer on half-pay in the British army. He had no influential connections, 
and never rose beyond the rank of Lieutenant. A severe wound received 
in the battle of Waterloo affected his health so seriously that he was com¬ 
pelled to retire from active service; but his pension supported himself and 
his only child in comfort. As his health, however, visibly declined, he 
anxiously contemplated the future fate of his daughter; and after mature 
reflection resolved to visit the United States in search of a brother who 
had emigrated to that country many years before, and had there accumu¬ 
lated a fortune. Alice said she had no other relatives except the family 
of this uncle. In the wide world she was alone, without the means of 
reaching him, even if she could have remembered the place of his abode. 
Many of her father’s effects had been saved, but among them were no let¬ 
ters or papers which gave any information relative to the residence of Mr. 
Crawford. 

4 During the illness of Alice I had busied myself in preparing for her 
an abode removed a short distance from the village. About half a mile 
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from the sea stood a lonely and deserted cottage, sheltered by several fine 
trees. The rank grass had overgrown the walks in the garden, and the 
few shrubs which some unknown hand had planted around the house, 
had spread in wild luxuriance over the miniature lawn. I put every 
thing in order myself. The ruined portico was securely propped, and the 
graceful vine made to trail its foliage over the rustic pillars which sup¬ 
ported it. Among the accumulated stores of my deceased father, concealed 
in vaults constructed for the purpose, I sought the richest carpets for the 
floor, and the most beautifully-wrought fabrics with which the mildewed 
walls were hung. I made a visit to a distant town, and secretly purchased 
eveiy article of luxury which could be desired in the household of the most 
delicately-nurtured of Fashion’s daughters. 

4 When 4 Vine Cottage,’ as I named the place, was ready for the re¬ 
ception of its mistress, I secretly induced old Elspeth to remove thither; 
and after spending an hour of sweet communion at her father’s grave, 
I persuaded Alice to walk with me in the direction of the cottage. As 
we drew near it, she expressed her admiration of its simply elegant ap¬ 
pearance, and seemed surprised to find so neat a residence in such a 
vicinity. 

‘ 4 A friend of mine lives here, dear Alice,’ said I; 4 let us visit her.’ 

4 Alice acquiesced with an air of interest, and I led her forward. Els¬ 
peth met us at the door. I will not attempt to describe her astonishment 
and delight when she found that this charming place was to be her future 
abode. She turned her beautiful eyes on me, humid with tears, and said: 

4 4 You must be the possessor of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp to accomplish 
so much in so short a time. But, no; I wrong you, Erlon: perseverance 
and affection are the true sources of what you have here accomplished. 

I can never sufficiently thank you, my friend, my brother! ’ 

4 4 No, not a brother,’ said I abruptly; 4 1 love you far better than a 
brother.’ 

4 Elspeth had left us, and I poured forth my passion with eloquence in¬ 
spired by its own intensity. I ended by saying: 

4 4 1 do not ask you to five for ever in this horrible neighborhood. Since 
I have known you I have ceased to be a wrecker. Never since that event¬ 
ful night have I gone forth with the band, and from the hour of my father’s 
death his authority has been given by me into the hands of my namesake, 
Erlon Reardon.’ 

4 Alice slightly shuddered at the mention of his name, but at the moment 
I was so absorbed in my own feelings that I did not observe her emotion. 
She answered my passionate declaration, as nearly as I can remember, in 
the following words, pronounced with a sweet seriousness which was very 
impressive: 

4 4 1 will not deny, Erlon, that your delicate kindness, from one from whom 
I could least have expected it, has made a deep impression on my feel¬ 
ings ; and that impression is perhaps heightened by my forlorn and des¬ 
titute condition. But I cannot conceal from you that I will never consent 
to marry a man who has, only through his passion for me, torn himself 
from a pursuit opposed alike by the laws of God and humanity. Your 
sorrow for the past must come from a higher source. Your soul must be 
bowed in humility before the throne of Him whose commands you have 
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outraged, and your life must show the effects of your repentance, before I 
would dare to trust my earthly lot in your keeping.’ 

44 What more can I do ? ’ I bitterly asked. 4 1 have been born and reared 
in darkness, and if I am willing to accept the light which first shone on 
my benighted path through your agency, do I not manifest a desire to 
improve ? ’ 

44 But I fear that you regard the weak instrument more than Him who 
threw me in your way,’ she replied with a faint smile. 4 But let us not 
misunderstand each other, Erlon. I joyfully accept the mission which has 
been appointed me. I see in you so much that is excellent, so much that 
is noble, that to me it will be a delightful task to assist you in overcom¬ 
ing the evil which is naturally foreign to your soul. The day will arrive 
when I can with confidence place my hand in yours as your wife, even as 
I now give it as your plighted bride.’ 

4 1 rapturously received it; but after a vain attempt to repress my feel¬ 
ings, I entreated her to wed me then, and I would never cease striving 
after the excellence she wished me to attain. But on that score she was 
obdurate. Her hand must be the reward of my entire reformation, not 
the precursor of it. 

4 From that period I spent the greater portion of my time with Alice. 
She was passionately "fond of reading, and, what few women are, an excel¬ 
lent classic scholar. She accounted for this by informing me that her 
father had been originally designed for the church, and was educated with 
that view; but afterward rebelled against the parental decree, and entered 
the army. He was a passionate admirer of the old authors, and imparted 
to his daughter his own knowledge of, and exceeding love for their beau¬ 
ties. 

4 Among the things cast on shore from the ship was a box of Mr. Craw¬ 
ford’s treasured books, and to them I added such modem works as were 
most congenial to the taste of Alice. I have mentioned that ray educa¬ 
tion had not proceeded much beyond its first elements, and now for the 
first time did I begin to appreciate the intense enjoyment found in literary 
pursuits. I studied deeply, and was soon competent to converse with my 
mistress on the beauties of her favorite authors. We then read together, 
and I sought, while reading aloud the impassioned strains of the poet, to 
express by the varied intonations of my voice the tender and soul-thrilling 
emotions with which my listener inspired me; for I felt when near her an 
ineffable satisfaction, as if the soul had found its better part, and the being 
that was needed to complete my existence was beside me. A holy calm 
pervaded my whole being—springing not from the dull lifelessness which 
falls over the stupid or inert, but from the fulness of content. The assur¬ 
ance that I was making myself daily more worthy to claim this beloved 
girl as my own, spread through my soul a delicious, all-pervading sense of 
uninterrupted happiness. No man, however rough, could thus associate 
with a delicate and refined woman without acquiring some of the elegance 
which distinguished her. I imperceptibly lost the clownish air which had 
so often bitterly mortified me; and as my perceptions became more acute 
I saw in my own manners all that could render me repulsive, and hastened 
to correct it. 

4 Ah! if Alice would then have married me, all the horror, all the 
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wretchedness which has ensued might have been avoided! But I must 
not anticipate. 

4 Eighteen months passed thus, and again I urged Alice to listen to my 
prayers for an immediate union. She replied: 

4 4 The time has now arrived when I can express to you the scruples 
which still fill my mind. Your perceptions are now so correct that I be¬ 
lieve you will feel with me that it is wrong for you to retain the wealth 
your father’s pursuit enabled him to accumulate.’ 

4 4 1 have thought of this,’ said I; 4 but how could it possibly be returned 
to its rightful owners ? Beside, much of it is legally the right of those 
who rescued it from the ocean at the risk of life. All was not purchased 

at so fearful a price as when you ’- 

4 She interrupted me gently: 4 It matters not how obtained, Erlon; its 
possession will bring with it a curse. I cannot consent to enjoy the prop¬ 
erty the loss of which, perhaps, consummated the ruin of its rightful 
owners. You may think, perhaps, that for nearly two years past I have 
very quietly submitted to this; but the object I had in view in rescuing 
a human being, capable of better things, from such a life, was my motive; 
and to my mind it seemed good. But now we must leave this place. 
Your duty leads you to a higher sphere, where you must seek the means 
of a more honorable support. While you do this, I will obtain a home 
among the Sisters of Charity in Dublin, and in acts of mercy and kind¬ 
ness pass the time until you are in circumstances to claim me as your 
wife.’ 

4 4 No, no! dear Alice, you must not expose yourself to such privations 
as are endured by those excellent women. I will go forth and seek inde¬ 
pendence, but you must remain with my good Elspeth; she loves me as 
a mother, and will watch over you for my sake.’ 

4 4 1 cannot remain when you leave,’ said Alice quietly, but decisively. 

4 1 pressed her so earnestly for her reason, and opposed her wish to go 
so strongly, that she at length said with great reluctance: 

4 4 If you will not be satisfied without a reason, I must give you the true 
one, Erlon; but promise me that you will not give way to anger.’ 

4 1 gave the desired promise, and she then said in a low tone: 

4 4 1 should not feel quite safe here in your absence. The nephew of 
Elspeth, in spite of his knowledge of our engagement, often intrudes him¬ 
self in my presence, and speaks of his passion for me in words that some¬ 
times terrify me.’ 

4 1 started up in irrepressible wrath : 

4 4 Cowardly rascal! I will instantly punish him! ’ 

4 4 Nay, remember your promise, dearest Erlon,’ said Alice in her softest 
tone. I was instantly calmed, so magical was her influence over me, and 
I seated myself by her side. Our plans were then talked over and defi¬ 
nitely arranged. I proposed to go at once to Dublin, and with a sum of 
money which had been hoarded by my father, get into some mercantile 
employment, for which I considered myself well fitted. I promised Alice 
that so soon as I could possibly spare such a sum, the whole amount I 
had taken from my father’s stores should be placed in the hands of a com¬ 
petent person to be dispensed in charities, thus clearing myself of all par¬ 
ticipation in the fruits of his crimes. She was to obtain an asylum with 
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the Sisters of Charity, as she had proposed; for she steadily refused to be 
any longer dependent on me until the period had arrived when she 
should become my wife. 

‘ Our intentions were silently but quickly put into execution; and on the 
third morning after our consultation every thing was in readiness for our de¬ 
parture. Until the carriage I had sent for by a trusty person was at the 
door, even Elspeth remained in ignorance of our intended flitting. I then 
sought the village, and announced to the people my final departure. They 
heard me in silence; the majority of them had already looked on me as 
one expatriated from their band. 

‘In spite of the change in me, some of the old leaven still remained; 
and I could not refrain from giving a parting blow to Reardon for having 
dared to raise his eyes to the object of my adoring love. There had been 
a feud existing from boyhood between him and a young man named Ca¬ 
sey, both born and reared to their present mode of life; and when I with¬ 
drew from the command which devolved on me at my father’s death, there 
had been a struggle between the two as to which should assume the au¬ 
thority I resigned. Reardon applied to me, and as the nephew of my 
nurse I preferred him as my successor. As my last act among the villa¬ 
gers I now reversed that decision, and appointed Ira Casey as the repre¬ 
sentative of my hereditary right. I turned away amid the acclamations 
of Casey’s partisans, and Reardon approached me. His face was pale with 
concentrated passion, and in his eyes was an expression that for one mo¬ 
ment made even my strong nerves quiver. His voice was scarcely above 
a whisper, but it was peculiarly distinct: 

‘ ‘ Though the same arm had enfolded us in infancy, though the same 
mother had nursed us, I would still have sworn toward you inextinguish¬ 
able hatred for this cowardly act. If you had left me in peace, I should 
have forgotten the blue-eyed daughter of the Briton, and have suffered 
you to live in happiness. But now, in your hour of brightest hope, re¬ 
member Reardon, and let his name send a thrill of fear to your soul; for 
I solemnly swear to you to destroy that happiness if it should cost me 
my life! ’ 

‘ I laughed aloud, and turned off, saying: 

‘ ‘ I defy thee, braggart! The whole village knows how much Erlon 
Reardon is given to boasting of his future exploits.’ 

‘ ‘ Call it a boast, if you will; but to you it shall yet become a terrible 
reality.’ 

‘ ‘ Do your worst! ’ I replied with a sneer, and hastily waving an adieu 
to the assembled throng, I hurried toward ‘ Vine Cottage,’ and in a few 

moments was borne away from-for ever. 

‘ Knowing the catastrophe which has since occurred, you will be sur¬ 
prised to hear that I really had no fear of the machinations of Reardon. 

I knew him to bd a great braggart, as I had said; and his threats against 
those who offended him were a standing jest in the village, for they had 
never in any instance been fulfilled. My taunt perhaps stung him. into 
the accomplishment of his words to me; or his passion for Alice was so 
great as to urge him onward in wrecking her happiness, sooner than see 
her mine. 

‘ Reardon possessed a talent which had often afforded me much amuse- 
vol. xxxvii. 16 
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ment, and I had never thought of the evil influence it might enable him 
to wield over those who were not on their guard against him. He was 
an admirable ventriloquist, and an excellent mimic. Often have I been 
startled by his voice sounding so exactly like an echo of my own that the 
nicest ear must have been deceived. We were nearly the same size and not 
unlike in features, and he could mimic my walk and air so accurately 
that, by a dim light, my best friend would have declared the counterfeit 
the true man. Alice was not aware of this, and to spare her some unea¬ 
siness I never mentioned the threat of Reardon. From these simple causes 
sprang all the evil that afterward ensued. Are we not indeed the blind 
puppets of a fate that is inevitable ? ’ 

4 My son,’ said the mild voice of the priest, 4 we make our own fete, and 
the shadows which darken our path are thrown from the evil passions of 
our nature. Had you left Reardon to his wild command, you had not now 
been here,, his condemned executioner.’ 

4 True, true; but I must hasten. The remaining part of my unhappy 
story must be told in as few words as possible, or I shall madden over 
its recital. 

4 We went to Dublin, and put our mutual plans in execution. I was 
successful beyond my hopes, and anticipated our union at the end of my 
first ^ear in the capital. I entered into partnership with a substantial tra¬ 
der, and after several months I was compelled to go over to England on 
business. An advantageous opening for a branch of our trade presented 
itself in one of the sea-port towns in that country, and I was reluctantly 
compelled to take charge of it. It was impossible for Alice to leave Ire¬ 
land until the year had expired for which she had assumed the garb of a 
Sister of Charity; and though we both repined at our separation, we were 
compelled to submit to the fate which parted us. We wrote frequently, 
and it was mutually arranged that at the end of her probation we should 
be united. 

4 As the time of our union drew near, I was So pressed with affairs of 
the last importance to my future prosperity, that I found it impossible to 
leave home long enough to visit Ireland and claim my bride. I wrote to 
Alice, informing her of the circumstances which detained me; and re¬ 
quested her to take the first packet for Liverpool, where I would meet her 
and have every thing in readiness for our immediate marriage. A vessel 
would be in waiting to convey us to my place of residence, so soon as the 
ceremony was performed. I sent this letter by my confidential clerk, who 
I afterward found was in the pay of my dire enemy. The answer duly 
came, promising to be punctual; and words can convey to you no idea of 
my happiness. 4 Another week, and she will be mine! ’ I repeated a thou¬ 
sand times. 

4 1 made every arrangement that could promote her comfort; and hav¬ 
ing chartered a vessel for the purpose, set out with a light heart. The 
captain of my craft proved, as I then thought, very stupid in the naviga¬ 
tion of his vessel; but I afterward knew that he had been bribed to delay 
my arrival. I did not reach Liverpool until many hours after I should 
have been married. I hurried with breathless interest to the hotel, and 
inquired for Miss Crawford. The answer which I there received almost 
paralyzed me: , 
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4 4 A lady of that name was married here last evening at eight o’clock, 
and immediately embarked with her husband on a ship bound for Amer¬ 
ica.’ 

4 Married! Who then was her husband ? I knew at once; but I need 
not repeat to you all my phrenzied inquiries, nor the dark certainty which 
fell on my soul that Reardon was the cause of this terrible catastrophe! ’ 

He again paced the floor in deep agitation. 

4 Yes, yes! ’ he continued; 4 he came indeed in my hour of brightest hopes! 
I will now tell you what I subsequently heard from the lips of the dying 
Alice; for once again we met face to face, and I beheld upon her brow 
the impress of approaching death, and thanked God that it was so. I 
could without tears lay her in the silent earth, knowing that her pure 
spirit was with angels; but it rived my soul with unutterable pangs to 
know that she was the wife of such a wretch as Eeardon. 

4 On the night of my expected arrival in Liverpool, Reardon, who was 
kept informed of all my plans by my perfidious clerk, personated me with 
such success that even Alice was deceived. He met her in a room very 
dimly lighted, and under the pretence that he was very much hurried by 
the captain, who wished to avail himself of wind and tide in his favor, he 
wore his cloak ready for instant departure. His hair was of the same 
color, and disposed as I always wore mine; he spoke to her in her lover’s 
voice, and Alice, hurried, agitated, half-blinded by her tears, doubted not 
that I was beside her. The license was handed to the clergyman, who 
hurried over the ceremony, and within half an hour after Reardon’s ap¬ 
pearance at the hotel, they were on board a ship which was ready to sail 
immediately. They remained on deck until the vessel was many miles 
from land; and when Reardon felt himself secure in the avowal of his 
villany, he resolved to exult in the anguish of his victim. He entered her 
state-room, and seating himself before her, said: 

4 4 Alice Crawford, you acknowledge yourself my lawful wife in the sight 
of Heaven, and you have willingly come on board this ship to accom¬ 
pany me to my home ? ’ 

4 4 Assuredly, dear Erlon ; why such questions ? ’ said Alice. 

4 4 Erlon ? yes, Erlon is the name I bear in common with him who is 
dear to you; and from him have I stolen you. Behold! ’ 

4 He dropped the cloak, threw off* his hat, and stood before her. Alice 
uttered an exclamation, and fell fainting from her seat. Oh, had she then 
died! But no; she revived to know and feel the full bitterness of her lot. 
Yain were her pathetic entreaties; vain her protestations that she would 
never consider herself as his wife. In reply to the first he said: 

4 4 1 love you quite as well as Purcel, and you must make up your mind 
to fulfil the vows you have this night uttered.’ And to her threat to ap¬ 
peal to the captain and passengers, and state the diabolical deception he 
had practised, he replied: 

4 4 1 have provided for every contingency, Madam. The captain believes 
you to be my insane wife, whom I am taking to New-York on a visit to 
your parents, in the hope that the sight of your native home may benefit 
your mind. I have already anticipated your story, and represented it as 
the vagary of a disordered intellect. My arrangements are all made, and 
you leave this state-room no more until we reach New-York. Withdraw 
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your affections as speedily as possible from Purcel, and centre them on 
your lawfifi husband, or it may be worse for you.’ 

4 Fancy the torture of such a situation to a high-principled and sensitive 
girl! Reardon was true to his word, and her story was listened to incred¬ 
ulously by the maid, the only person beside himself who was allowed ac¬ 
cess to her during the voyage. By the time they reached New-York her 
spirit was completely broken, and her health in an alarming state of decay. 
This enraged Reardon, and he brutally reproached her with grieving over 
my loss. Indeed, I believe he sometimes proceeded beyond reproaches 
toward his helpless and now uncomplaining victim. She bore it all in si¬ 
lence, for she felt that death would soon release her from the sufferings she 
endured. 

‘ On their arrival in this city Reardon procured a house, and set his ser¬ 
vant as a spy on her during his absence from home. Alice made an 
attempt to escape from his power, determined to throw herself on the 
protection of the first person she met, who looked as if he might give cre¬ 
dence to her story. The servant followed and brought her back to her 
prison, and when Reardon returned his anger knew no bounds. Then I 
know he struck her, for she fell with violence against the sharp corner of 
a table ; and that blow upon her breast hastened the doom that was al¬ 
ready impending over her. 

4 To die with him was horrible, and she next found means through the 
agency of an intelligent child, who sometimes played beneath her win¬ 
dow, to send to one of the city papers a letter containing an advertisement 
addressed to her unknown uncle. She knew that Reardon never read 
any thing, and equally well, that there was little danger of being discov¬ 
ered by him in this last effort to escape from the horrible thraldom in 
which she was held. 

4 Several weeks rolled away — weeks of sickening doubts and harrowing 
fears ; but at length the hour of her rescue came. One morning, shortly 
after Reardon had left the house, a carriage stopped before the door, con¬ 
taining an elderly lady and gentleman, who inquired for Alice. It was 
her uncle and his wife, and after hearing her story he instantly removed 
her to his hotel, from whence in another hour they started for his residence 
in the interior of the State, thus eluding all chances of discovery by 
Reardon. 

4 It was by mere chance that the advertisement had reached Mr. Craw¬ 
ford. When it did, he lost no time in seeking his brother’s daughter, and 
offering her his protection. Alice felt assured that I would follow her, and 
she yearned to behold me once more, before her eyes for ever closed in 
this world. Yes, she was dying of a broken heart, while I madly 
ploughed the ocean in pursuit of her destroyer. The ship was detained 
by long calms, and I bowed in abject supplication to the God of the 
storm, to send us wind that might waft me to the land I so ardently de¬ 
sired to behold. At last, haggard from intense suffering, and half mad¬ 
dened with the fever on my mind, I stood upon the sod of the New 
World. 

I at once sought out the post-office, for I knew that if still living, 
Alice would there have deposited a clue to her abode. I found a letter 
from her uncle, directing me to his residence, and the last words sent a 
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cold and sickening thrill through my soul: 4 Come so soon as this 
reaches you, if you would find Alice alive; her only desire now is to 
behold you,’ he wrote. The letter bore the date of the previous month. 
If I could but see her again, I felt that I could resign her; but to be¬ 
hold no more the being who had become so knit to my very existence; 
to find the grave closed over that form of unequalled beauty; was a 
thought which made my brain whirl, and my blood grow cold. I learned 

the route to-, near which place was Mr. Crawford’s residence. I took 

my seat in the first stage-coach which left for that town, and was borne 
toward my dying Alice. I cannot tell you how the day and night which 
I spent on the road passed. I know that my mind was not perfectly 
clear; but one idea filled it: Alice, dead or dying, and I condemned to 
live for ever alone. In this wide and breathing world, so filled with 
human aspirations and human hopes, I felt myself doomed to wander 
without ties and without sympathy. Then came the image of him who 
had thus desolated my path, and at once a stem, cold resolve filled my 
mind. 

4 When we stopped, I mechanically ate, because I feared that without 
nourishment the unnatural tension of my nerves might incapacitate me 
from going through with the trying ordeal which awaited me. I at length 
reached the house. I dismounted at the gate, and walked up the avenue. 
My feet seemed glued to the ground, and I faltered like a drunken man, 
as I slowly drew near the portico, afraid to learn that I had arrived too 
late. 

‘A gentleman met me at the door, and my parched lips syllabled the 
name of Alice. He read the question I would have asked, in my agonized 
and distorted countenance. 4 She lives,’ he said, and led me toward her apart¬ 
ment. 

4 The doors were all wide open, for it was summer, and in a darkened 
room, on a bed whose snowy drapery was scarcely whiter than her face, 
lay my adored Alice in a calm slumber. I approached and leaned over 
her: then I could mark the ravages which suffering had made on her 
sweet features; but I read on her tranquil brow, and in the subdued ex¬ 
pression of her small mouth, that the angel of peace had folded his wings 
over her departing spirit. I felt that her trust in a higher Power had 
subdued the bitterness of approaching death, and I prayed fervently to 
be enabled even then to say: ‘My God, not my will, but Thine be done; ’ 
but my rebellious heart would not thus be schooled. A moment I dared 
to ask why she, who loved all human things, who would turn aside from 
her path to spare the meanest insect that crawls, should have this unutter¬ 
able load of suffering laid on her ? My burning tears fell over her; I 
knew not that I wept, until she unclosed her eyes, and wiped from her 
cheek a lucid drop which had fallen there. She gazed upon me with a 
radiant smile ; a bright gleam from the Heaven to which she was hasten¬ 
ing seemed to shine over her lovely countenance, and she stretched forth 
her emaciated hands to me : 

4 4 Ah, I dreamed this. I knew you would come. Heaven is kind to 
permit another earthly meeting, before I go hence. My beloved Erlon, 
you are just in time! ’ 

4 She turned to her uncle, and requested him to leave us alone for a 
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brief space. The old gentleman withdrew, and I then listened to the 
narrative of her sufferings. 

‘ The whirlwind, in its greatest might, is the only fitting type of the 
wild thoughts and bitter purposes which filled my mind. In the darkest 
recess of my soul I registered a vow to seek Reardon over the world, 
until I had signally avenged her wrongs, my own blighted manhood, and 
darkened future. 

‘ Alice then spoke of mercy and peace to all men, and conjured me for 
my own sake to spare her destroyer. I heard without accurately com¬ 
prehending her. My future course was irrevocably determined, and with 
that stupefaction which only the extreme of mental suffering can produce, 
I listened to her dying words. 

‘ In two hours after my arrival the family was called in to receive her 
last farewell. I supported her upon my travel-stained breast, which no 
longer heaved with the wild pulsations of anguish that had so long thrilled 
in every throb of my heart. No; the worst was known, and above my 
great sorrow arose the intense and burning desire for vengeance. Two 
great emotions cannot exist together: one must succumb to the other. 

‘ Alice comprehended something of what was passing in my mind, and 
almost with her last breath she murmured : ‘ Vengeance is mine,saith the 
Lord ! ’ 

‘ I muttered: ‘ Aye; but He often chooses earthly instruments by 
which to accomplish it/ 

* She died; and imprinting a last kiss upon her pale lips, I strode from 
the house. I could not remain to perform the last rites to her precious 
remains, for I had a higher duty to perform. 

1 1 wandered in the woods, in communion with the spirit of the dead, 
until the returning stage arrived. I was then borne to the scene of anti¬ 
cipated retribution. It was midnight when I reached New-York. I felt 
that I could not rest: in such a condition of feverish excitement, motion 
was the only state I could bear, and I hurriedly paced the streets, arrang¬ 
ing in my mind the means of discovering my doomed enemy. Day was just 
beginning to dawn when I passed the open door of an oyster* cellar, from 
which two men were emerging. A voice spoke which made my blood 
bubble in my veins. It was Reardon. He said : 1 1 shall leave to-day, 
or that fool Purcel will be on my track. If that girl had not played me 
such a trick, I should long since have been buried in the far West, where 
I would have defied him to find me. I have fooled away too much time 
in trying to seek her out/ 

‘ He stepped on the pavement. At that moment a line of rosy light shot 
upward from the rising sun, and streamed full on my pale and determined 
countenance. Reardon recoiled and drew his knife from his breast. Not 
a word was spoken ; we rushed on each other, and I sheathed my dagger 
in his traitorous heart. I was instantly arrested, and now I am to die for 
having consummated an act of justice/ 

The prisoner ceased, and the priest said emphatically: ‘ Your life must 
be saved, my son. I must now leave you, but you shall hear from me ere 
long/ 

We will only add that all the facts of the case being laid before the Gov- 
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ernor, the sentence of Erlon Purcel was finally changed to imprisonment for 
ten years. His good conduct caused that time to be reduced to half the 
term. Once more free, he went to St. Louis, and there joined a band of 
trappers bound for the far West. Let us hope that in the eternal forest, 
far from the haunts of civilized men, he has found that peace and trust in 
the future which is Life’s most precious possession. 

Jlugueta, Kentucky. 


THE ANABASIS. 


* Sursum deorsum.’ — Plautus. 

*0 pupei d* ovpavoOev fiovg. —Homer. 
‘ Sich a gettin’ up stairs.’ — Old Song. 


Eugene, and Frank and I, three bosom-friends, 
Stood idly chatting by the college-door, 

What time our merry mates, a furlong off, 
Made the gymnasium ring with boisterous glee, 
As was their wont before the evening task. 
Behind the barrier of the western hills 
The outcast sun had laid him down to die; 

But eastward still, athwart the shadowed vale, 
His passing glory flushed the awful brow 
Of cloud-communing Gray-Lock, as he stood 
With all his pines on tiptoe, gazing down 
Upon his brother Titans crimson pyre. 

As thus the twilight deepened round us there 
Commingling blithe discourse, the beadle’s cow, 
A buxom beast, stole forth upon the lawn 
To snatch the dewy verdure in such sort 
As one by sharp experience made too wise 
To eke fruition of forbidden fruit 

Then Frank with roguish gravity: ‘My friends, 
The ‘ good time coming ’ is alreaay come 1 
Our rail-road age has sped improvement’s car 
To every door: fair fingers now are trained 
To wield the scalpel in chirurgic halls; 

Soft lips to brawl for woman’s right to wear 
The cloven badge of manhood, if she will: 
Incarnate darkness now lies down at night 
In some shrewd lotion, and at mom, behold! 
The Ethiop rises a Caucasian lord; 

Baboons are trained to sit at table; fleas 
To draw in harness kindly ; birds to pipe 
Articulate ditties; nay, what’s stranger still, 
Pigs have been taught the alphabet, and grown 
To very learned pundits, and I move 
That yonder cow be favored with a chance 
To rise above the common herd of kine, 

And stand, sublimely ruminant, on heights • 
Ne’er scaled by bovine neophyte before.’ 
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No sooner said, than, with a smothered burst, 

Two seized the tether trailing from her horns, 

And led her willy-nilly toward the porch ;*• 

While I, the teat-man of the trio, ran 
Behind, and fastened on the frightened tail 
No grass, I ween, did grow beneath her feet, 

Ere we had cleared the threshold with our charge, 

And barred the door against all chance surprise. 

Then taking breath, and having skyward turned 
Her white-rimmed vision, up a zig-zag flight 
Of four-score stairs we bore our panting prize, 

From landing unto landing stumbling up, 

With stich reverberate racket, in the void 
And long-drawn corridors, as well might drown 
A band of Feejee tom-toms in full blast. 

Now, as it chanced, the tutor still was out, 

But not his key, which, nimbly seized and plied, 

Gave access to his sanctum in a trice. 

Thither we urged his uninvited guest, 

Whom leaving with the Lares, off we sped, 

Each to his several chamber, sorely tasked 
To smooth rebellious wrinkles, and suppress 
Guffaws that wrestled with the aching ribs, 

And shook the central diaphragm for vent, 

As erst the prisoned winds old AEol’s cave. 

Soon pealed the bells for evening toils, but scarce 
The noisy swarm had settled in the hive, 

Ere came the tutor round from room to room, 

Beseeching aid, (his face all crisp with smiles,) 

For that a strange alumnus had made bold 
To scale his lofty attic, and install 
A most uncouth, unclassic presence there ! 

Anon the halls were thronged with waving lamps, 

As Pandemonium for a torch-light race 

Had mustered all its imps; and when the shout 

‘ Excelsior 1’ echoed, up the oaken heights, 

Two hundred heels went thundering all at once, 

Four stairs at every jump, and yells to match — 

A din to make an adder hold his ears. 

Just as the fore-front reached the tutor’s door, 

There came a crash, as of a dome of glass 
Shivered to atoms by a giant’s dub; 

For when the beast, already sore amazed, 

Beheld the goblin rout, and drank the glare 
Of those weird lights, stark mad with panic fear, 

She plunged the dizzy casement at a bound, 

And swept sash, blinds and all to Cuter night! 

But kindly fates out-sped her, and received 
The hairy meteor in the buoyant arms 
Of a subjacent maple, where she hung, 

Pawing the rustling verdure, as it were 

A huge frog floundering in a green morasa 

Soon lanthoms gleamed abroad, and ropes were plied, 

And those four restless legs, restored to earth, 

Dashed off without a limp in all their bones, 

The sequent tail out-standing straight behind! 

Jfeto-York, OcU, 1850. w. p. P. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN LIMA. 


BY A W X L O O M E CONTRIBUTOR. 


Reader, have you ever seen Lima— 4 La Ciudad de los Reyes ’— 4 The 
City of the Kings?’ Although despoiled of many of her beauties by the 
revolutions which have from time to time distracted her government, and 
by the earthquakes that have shaken her foundations, her numerous 
churches, with their domes and lofty spires, rising majestically from the 
plain, and her spacious palaces, still speak of what she was, in the days of 
her viceregal splendor. 

It was in the early part of the year 1849 that Edward Mortimer, a 
young American, arrived at Callao, the sea-port of Lima. Mortimer had 
lately spent three years in Europe, and after becoming satiated with its 
pleasures, he returned to his native country, well satisfied in his own 
mind that he should have no desire to leave it again. But of a rest¬ 
less disposition, he soon became anxious to renew his travels, in a new 
field; and after a few months’ enjoyment of the quiet of home, he set sail 
for South America, where he proposed passing a year, then to visit the 
islands of the Pacific, and finally to return to the United States, by the 
way of India. 

Mortimer spent as little time as possible in Callao. In less than half 
an hour after he landed, he sallied forth from that uninteresting town, on 
his way to the capital. As he was hurried along rapidly in the post- 
chaise, he could not help remarking the utter absence of improvement 
that surrounded him; scarcely a sign of cultivation was to be seen on the 
road, until he approached to within a mile of the city. At this point the 
country began to assume a better appearance ; and the road, which hitherto 
had been shockingly bad, became more regular and smooth, and was 
shaded on each side by a row of majestic trees, whose massive boughs 
nearly embraced each other from the opposite sides. Passing by fine 
fields of corn, handsome villas, and beautiful gardens, whose fragrant 
flowers shed around a delicious perfume, he entered the city* through a 
large arched gate-way, and after traversing numerous streets, was finally 
set down at a very good hotel in the grand 4 Plaza.’ 

Mortimer’s quarters communicated with a balcony, which looked out 
upon the 4 Plaza; ’ and after he had dined and refreshed himself by a short 
‘siesta,’ he repaired thither, to enjoy the cool breeze, and to regale him¬ 
self with a cigar. Immediately in front of him stood the cathedral, and 
adjoining it, the Archbishop’s palace; these two buildings occupying the 
whole side of the square. To the right, and upon the side the hotel was 
situated, extended a long line of antique-looking buildings; and on 
the left was the President’s palace, formerly the palace of the Viceroys, 
and the same in which Pizarro met his end. In the centre of the square 
stood a large fountain, the music of whose waters was peculiarly soothing 
and refreshing to the senses in that sultry climate. 

In viewing this scene Mortimer’s mind naturally reverted to the historical 
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records connected with it. More than three hundred years ago, on a 
beautiful Sabbath morning, the repose of this place was broken by a band 
of armed men, who sallied forth from a house on his right, shouting, 
‘ Long live the King! death to the tyrant! ’ Rada, the blood-thirsty 
Rada, headed this band of conspirators, who, rushing madly across the 
‘ Plaza,’ gained a forcible entry into the palace, and proceeding to Pizarro’s 
apartments, soon overpowered the resistance of those of his friends who 
were at hand, and left him weltering in his gore. Thus fell the conqueror 
of Peru! ‘ Cut off in the broad light of day, in the heart of his own 

capital, in the very midst of those who had been his companions in arms, 
and shared with him his triumphs and his spoils, he perished like a 
wretched outcast.’ * 

But Mortimer’s historical reflections were soon banished by the novelty 
of the scene passing before him. The donkey-driver, with his drove of 
patient animals, bending under their heavy burdens, attracted his partic¬ 
ular attention. The water-carrier, too, seated on the back of his donkey, 
near the tail, with his feet nearly touching the ground, a large goad 
in his hand, and a huge cask slung over the diminutive animal’s back on 
each side, struck him as particularly ludicrous. But what soon absorbed 
his whole attention, was the peculiar costume of some of the women: 
the ‘ saya-y-manto.’ This dress, which was formerly more generally used 
than it is at present, consists of a petticoat, or skirt, made of black or 
dark-colored silk or satin, well wadded with cotton, to the back part of 
which is attached a square piece of black silk, called the ‘ manto.’ When 
the ‘ saya ’ is put on, the ‘ manto ’ is drawn up over the shoulders and 
head from behind, and stretched across the face and bosom, so as to con¬ 
ceal every thing save an eye and a hand. Sometimes a rich shawl is 
thrown over the shoulders previous to putting on the ‘ saya-y-manto,’ the 
ends of which hanging down between the two parts, gives a fine effect to 
the whole. A Lima lady in this dress is really betwitching. The beauti¬ 
ful outline of her figure, which it displays to the greatest advantage ; her 
incomparably small feet; her majestic walk, for which she has gained a 
world-wide celebrity; and above all, the bright eye and the small por¬ 
tion of a plump cheek, that are alone visible to the observer, leave the 
fancy such scope, that a stranger imagines every ‘manto’ to cover the 
face of an angel. Thus attired, the fair Limenian can sally forth alone, 
without fear of insult, and can pass her nearest relatives without being 
recognized. 

Mortimer, naturally of an enthusiastic temperament, was thrown into 
ecstasies by this novel costume. He lingered in his balcony, as form 
after form of surpassing symmetry passed before him, until at last among 
the throng he beheld one that absorbed his whole attention. Her grace¬ 
ful figure, which was robed in a richer ‘ saya ’ than any he had beheld 
before, her queen-like walk, and her beautiful little feet, encased in ex¬ 
quisitely-embroidered shoes, completely fascinated him. He gazed and 
gazed at her receding form, until it was nearly hidden from his view by 
the crowd, and then, as if moved by some sudden impulse, started to his 
feet, seized his hat, and rushed into the street. 


* Prescott’s History Of the Conquest of Peru. 
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For more than an hour he followed the 4 tapada,’ or disguised one, 
feasting his eyes on her beautiful form, and ever and anon stealing a glance 
from the dark bright eye that peeped from beneath the 4 manto.’ But 
evening came on, and in the confusion of the crowd, and his ignorance of 
the city, he suddenly lost sight of the object of his pursuit. After a 
fruitless search of nearly an hour, he returned to the hotel in a very dis¬ 
consolate mood, and shutting himself up in his apartments, began to 
muse upon the beautiful * tapada,’ which Fancy painted to him as a crea¬ 
ture of perfect loveliness; and he only retired to rest to dream of her 
during the whole night. 

The next morning some of Mortimer’s friends proposed going to visit 
the cathedral, and several of the large and richly-endowed monasteries of 
the city. He at first declined the proposition, for he did not feel in the 
vein; but after much pressing, gave a reluctant consent. His friends, 
soon perceiving his want of spirits, began to rally him a good deal on the 
subject, making all kinds of conjectures upon the probable cause thereof, 
nil of which he bore for a long time with much patience, until at length 
wearied out, he suddenly came to a stand, and said: 4 Gentlemen, you 
must excuse me; I really am not in good spirits to-day. I feel I am very 
poor company, and I must bid you good morning.’ 

Away went Mortimer back to his hotel, to keep watch in the balcony 
for the beautiful 4 tapada.’ The morning passed by, and dinner was 
announced, yet she had not been seen. After a hasty dinner he again 
returned to his post, but in vain he scrutinized every 4 say a ’ that passed; 
his charmer was no where to be seen. 

Toward evening he went out to take a stroll, and joining in the thickest 
of the crowd, after a short walk came to the bridge over the river Rimac, a 
mountain stream, fed by the inexhaustible snows of the Cordilleras. 
Crowds of well-dressed people were passing and re-passing the bridge; 
while the stone-seats, extending along the walls on each side, were filled 
by a gay throng, some engaged in lively conversation, others smoking 
their cigarritos in. silence, and listlessly gazing upon the passers-by, or 
looking down upon the waters, rushing and foaming through the arches 
of the bridge, with the rapidity of a mill-race. Every thing breathes of 
life and gayety; and Mortimer is enchanted with the novelty of the 
scene. But hark! the bell tolls — the deep-toned bell of the cathe¬ 
dral, whose solemn voice once heard is never forgotten. It is the hour of 
4 oracion,’ and the scene is changed in a twinkling. Every idler in that 
gay throng rises to his feet, and uncovers his head. Even the donkey- 
driver stays his pace, and all appear to be suddenly paralyzed. But the 
short prayer is soon muttered, heads are again covered, the crowd awakes 
from its trance, and moves on as gayly as before. 

But where is our ‘tapada?’ Is her queen-like form no more to be 
seen among the throng ? Night approaches, and our hero is becom¬ 
ing more and more disconsolate; when lo! the beautiful vision again 
greets his eyes ! See with what grace she sweeps along the bridge, as 
every eye gazes on her with admiration ! Mortimer hears expressions of 
praise from many a mustached lip; he is in ecstasies as he feasts his eyes 
upon the fair unknown. But night begins to close in, and the crowd dis¬ 
perses. Mortimer follows closely at the heels of his enchantress, deter- 
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rained, if possible, to find her place of abode. Long was the chase, but 
he persevered in it, until he saw her enter a gate-way, leading into a 
spacious garden, in the centre of which stood an elegant mansion. As 
he saw the door dose upon her, he felt for a moment as if he could dare 
every thing for a moment’s interview. But it was only for a moment. 
Prudence came to his aid, and congratulating himself with the reflection 
that as he had now discovered her residence, he might easily be able to 
gain an introduction to her in a less objectionable way, he turned, and re¬ 
traced his steps to the hotel. 

It is a ‘ Dia de Fiesta,’ and every body is going to the bull-fight. The 
streets are filled with ‘ sayas,’ intermingled with well-dressed people of 
both sexes, and of every age and size. Mortimer joins the crowd, for he 
has a curiosity to see a bull-fight. He enters the spacious amphitheatre, 
constructed for the purpose, and capable of containing at least fifteen thou¬ 
sand spectators. All die beauty and fashion of Lima are present. Peo¬ 
ple of every grade in life, from the President of the Republic, and his 
family, down to the meanest mule-driver in the city, even young children 
and mothers with infants in their arms, are there, eager for the barbarous 
sport. Gay music sends forth its tones through the amphitheatre, and 
the performance commences with a variety of manoeuvres performed by 
a body of soldiers in the centre of the arena. They form themselves into 
solid squares, hollow squares, and lozenges, with the quickness of thought. 
The effect is really magical; it is more like the changing figures of a ka¬ 
leidoscope, than any thing else to which it might be likened. This exhibi¬ 
tion closes with a brilliant discharge of musketry, and the rapid retreat 
of the soldiers from the scene of action. 

The matadores and picadores, with their gay costumes and scarlet man¬ 
tles, some mounted on noble steeds, others on foot, now make their appear¬ 
ance. They proceed to the front of the box in which the judges of the 
combat are seated, to make their obeisance, and then arm themselves from 
an ample collection of swords and spears suspended upon the side of the 
arena, hard by. 

A breathless silence now reigns around. The picadores and matadores 
retreat to the sides of the arena; a door is thrown open below the box of 
the judges, and a savage bull sallies forth at full speed. He suddenly 
halts and looks around, as if bewildered by the multitude that surrounds 
him. His well-knit body; his broad chest; his short, thick, and power¬ 
ful neck; and his beautifully-shaped and finely-pointed horns, cause a 
general hum of admiration through the amphitheatre. But his amaze¬ 
ment has given place to rage. He paws the ground with fury, foams at 
the mouth, and rushes headlong at the figure of a man placed in a con¬ 
spicuous position, which contains fire-works that explode on being touched; 
he overturns this, and more enraged by the report produced and the pain 
inflicted by the fire, tears the figure in pieces, tosses it on his horns, and 
tramples it under foot. A loud shout of applause is raised by the multi¬ 
tude ; and at this moment the matadores and picadores sally forth to at¬ 
tack the furious animal. Bee! he pursues a picador who has attracted his 
attention by his scarlet cloak: he is close at his heels, and in a moment 
more he is lost! But, no; he has dexterously held out his mantle, the bull 
has rushed blindly at it, and he is saved! A horseman now approaches, 
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and the furious animal springs at him, as if sure of his prey; but a short 
turn, and a shake of the scarlet mantle, and away goes the bull, wasting 
his strength upon the thin air. ‘ Bravo Toro! ’ * Bravo Matador! ’ re¬ 
sound from all sides. The animal pauses, pants, and looks around him as 
if astonished at his ineffectual efforts. But hold ! he is off again, and this 
time he is more successful. The horseman wheels dexterously, but it is too 
late; the horns of the bull have made a terrible wound in the flank of the 
horse. Yet, although wounded, the noble animal, still obedient to the will 
of his rider, leaps out of the reach of the bull, and turning, approaches 
him as boldly as at first, on the opposite side. This time the matador 
makes a blow at the bull with his lance; it enters his side, but does not 
prove mortal. Those on foot now take part in the bloody scene. The 
picadores draw near, to annoy and excite the animal with their small darts; 
and a matador armed with a sword advances to within a few feet of him, 
and shakes a scarlet mantle in his face as if daring him to combat The 
furious beast makes a spring at his adversary, who, adroitly jumping aside, 
throws out his mantle and gives the bull a thrust through and through the 
body, as he passes. Another matador, less daring, now approaches, and 
thrusts his sword so deeply into the animal that he is unable to withdraw 
it; and away flies the poor creature, in vain endeavoring to wreak his ven¬ 
geance upon some one of his tormentors. But his efforts are unavailing; 
the fife’s blood is streaming from his wounds in torrents; he grows weaker 
and weaker; falters, and finally falls. A matador approaches to give the 
finishing stroke to the dying animal; but, courageous to the last, he rises 
to repel his adversary. But it is too late; nature is exhausted ; and over¬ 
come by this last effort, he sinks to the ground a conquered hero. At this 
moment a gate on one side of the arena is thrown open, and four milk- 
white steeds enter, mounted by two gayly-dressed postilions, and drawing 
a small car. The carcass is attached to the car by the horns, and the pos- 
‘tilions cracking their whips, the unfortunate victim makes his exit from 
the scene of action at full speed, and amid the deafening cheers of the 
spectators. 

In this manner Mortimer saw eight or ten bulls slaughtered, and he be¬ 
came heartily disgusted with the barbarous sport. The cruelty in some 
instances was truly shocking, and chilled his very heart’s blood. One poor 
animal excited his especial sympathy. Although at first peaceably inclined, 
he had been goaded into fury by the darts of the picadores, and had re¬ 
ceived several lance and sword-thrusts, in different parts of the body; and 
after vain endeavors to defend himself, ran to one side of the arena with 
the blood streaming from his wounds, and looking over at the audience, 
appeared as if he was soliciting protection from his foes. But alas! he 
looked for pity where none was to be found. A cruel matador, approach¬ 
ing him from behind, put an end to his existence by plunging a short knife 
into the spine, where it joins the back part of the head. 

But the butchery is over, and the company begins to disperse. Mor¬ 
timer was glad of it; for he inwardly felt that, although curiosity had 
led him to witness such a scene once, that once was enough for a life-time. 
He was also glad, for he had not yet been able to recognize his ‘ tapada ’ in 
the crowd; and he hoped that he might have the good fortune to meet her 
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in the ‘ pas6o,’ or public walk just outside of the amphitheatre, whither the 
crowd was wending its way. 

As he entered the ‘ paseo,’ and passed under the rows of trees and by 
the stone-benches lined with 4 tapadas,’ hundreds of bright eyes smiled on 
him; but he heeded them not, for he perceived in the distance the object 
of his search. She, the admiration of the crowd, was leaving the gayety 
of the scene for the retirement of home. Mortimer quickly followed in 
pursuit, and had much difficulty in restraining himself from breaking 
through all the rules of propriety, and accosting her in the street, so 
greatly had his feelings been wrought upon by the occurrences of the past 
two days. Enough discretion was left, however, to deter him from this 
act. But when she drew near her mansion, when he saw the garden-door 
open and close upon her, he felt as if the gates of Paradise had been shut 
upon him. For a moment he stood rooted to the ground, a thousand 
conflicting ideas passing through his brain; and then, as if nerved by some 
sudden impulse, he placed his hand on the latch and entered the garden. 
He flew along the gravel-walks, heedless of the delicious perfume of the 
flowers, the refreshing music of the fountain, and the melodious voices of 
birds that filled the air with song. He reached the door of the mansion, 
and without hesitation entered; when, lo! his angelic ‘tapada’ stands 
unveiled before him, in the form of a middle-aged woman, blind of one 
eye, and strongly marked with the small-pox! As if paralyzed by the Gor¬ 
gon look, he stood for a few moments as immovable as a statue, his eye¬ 
balls starting from his head and his tongue glued to the roof of his mouth; 
then turning abruptly, he rushed from the house like a mad-man, made 
the best of his way to the hotel, hired the swiftest horse that could be 
procured, and in less than an hour was on his way to Callao, at full speed* 
The reaction produced upon Mortimer's mind was too great for him to 
bear and remain in Lima. He felt deeply mortified that he, a man of the 
world, a travelled man too, should have been so cruelly duped; and the • 
next morning, taking passage on board of a ship about to sail for the So¬ 
ciety Islands, he left the shores of Peru, never to return. R . T . M . 


SONNET TO - . 

If with too rude a hand I snatched the rose 
From thy fair fingers, think me not unkind; 

For no less doth the sudden gust that blow's 
The flower’s delicate petals from their stem, 
Love what it robs, than Summer’s gentler wind, 
That hardly shakes the morning’s dewy gem 
From its frail hold amid the clustered leaves: 
For does not each repay the seeming theft ? 
And if my fancy from my feelings weaves 
For thee, fair lady, whom I have bereft 
Of a dear emblem of thyself, a song, 

Wilt thou not pardon me, and from thy mind 
Blot all remembrance of the seeming wrong, 
And hold me guiltless as the fitful wind? 
Washington, Dee., 1860. 
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stanzas: to stella. 


BY W. H. 0. HOSMER. 


Mother of my children! listen, 

While the moon above is bright, 

And the starry watchers glisten, 

Jewels on the robe of Night: 

Thou hast waited, pale and lonely, 
Dearest, for my coming long ; 

Oh ! mine own thou art, mine only, 

And the muse that prompts my song. 


XI. 

In my dreams angelic faces 
Look on me, though far away ; 

Happy smiles and infant graces 
Round soft lips and dimples play ; 

And my little nock they gather 
Closely round my vacant chair, 

With a yearning wish that father 
Would come back their sports to share. 


XXI. 

On the bosom of her mother, 

Like a rose-bud, Florence lies, 
Laughing at her little brother, 

With his large, blue, speaking eyes; 
Near, some pleasant story reading, 

Sits my daughter, eldest-born, 

And blithe Charlie by is speeding, 
With a rosy cheek, like mom. 


Oh 1 how fragile and uncertain 
Were the hopes that once were ours ; 
But beyond Life’s sunset curtain 
We will find unfading flowers; 

Till that closing hour, together 
We will wander hand-m-hand, 

And though fair or foul the weather, 
Live and love, by sea and land. 


When I think for me that nightly 
Lifted is thy voice in prayer, 

Beats my laboring heart more lightly, 



Once more to my bosom press thee, 
And celestial rapture know. 


Cleveland, ( Ohio ,) Jan. 16tA, 1851. 
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FOREIGN SKETCHES. 


NUMBER TWO. 


VIRGIL'S TOMB : AN ITALIAN 8UNSET. 

One fine afternoon I went to visit the tomb of Virgil. It is a pretty 
spot, and fit to be a poet’s resting-place. It stands on the hill-side, about 
two miles from Naples, and overlooks the noble bay. Arriving at the 
foot of the hill, I was accosted by one of those swarthy, rough-looking 
fellows, so well known as the 4 lazzaroni of Naples,’ and asked whether I was 
going to visit the tomb, as he was the 4 tomb-lazzarone.’ This phrase struck 
me as rather singular; for, from the idea I had formed of the lazzaroni, I 
supposed them perfect idlers, who took no interest in tombs or any thing 
else. Supposing, however, he wished me to understand that he would 
be my guide to the tomb, and not altogether disliking the fellow’s looks, 
I accepted his services. The lazzaroni, as I afterward understood, are 
many of them boatmen, and are consequently found at all times hang¬ 
ing about the borders of the bay ; and as their occupation is rather an 
irregular and somewhat indolent one, they are often to be seen idly col¬ 
lected in groups, talking, or gambling, or playing off practical jokes on 
each other, and perhaps on the passers-by, and ready for any adventure 
or any little service that may offer. In their dress and appearance they 
are readily distinguishable from the other inhabitants. They are of a 
very dark complexion, the natural shade of which is deepened by constant 
exposure to the sun; and their feet and ankles, which are always bare, 
the pantaloons being short or rolled up, are of the same tawny hue. 
Their clothing is thin and light, and the head is uniformly sin-mounted 
with a woollen cap, the pointed or tasselled top hanging over on one side, 
giving them somewhat of a braggadocio air. Such was the appearance 
of the fellow who now offered himself as my guide to the tomb of Virgil. 
Nevertheless he was civil enough, though rather independent; and his 
countenance was not unpleasant; it was even handsome, yet with a slight 
air of cunning or roguery in the eye and about the mouth. 

He led the way leisurely up the hill, the road making many zig-zag 
turns, on account of the steepness of the acclivity. At length he stopped 
in front of an old gate, and knocked. After repeated knockings the gate 
was at last opened; and a young man, who styled himself the 4 keeper of 
the tomb,’ admitted us. I found myself in a vineyard; and among the 
vines was a narrow but well-worn path, by which we went along the hill¬ 
side, till at a sudden turn the tomb was before me. It stands in a pictu¬ 
resque spot, among vines and trees, a high cliff on the one side, and on the 
other a precipice, at the foot of which is an opening in the rocks, called 
the 4 Grotto of Pozzuoli.’ The tomb itself no longer remains; but there 
has been erected over the spot a low arched building, which marks and 
protects the place. Within this, at the back, is a tomb-stone, set there by 
some admirer of the poet, and upon it are inscribed the well-known lines, 
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said to have been found on the original tomb, and to have been written 
for his epitaph by the poet himself: 

* Mantua me genvit, Calabri rapuere , tenet nunc 
. Parthenope: cecini pascua , rura , duces 

‘ I sang flocks, tillage, heroes: Mantua gave 
Me life, Calabria death, Naples a grave.’ 

It was a sweet spot, and one well fitted to dispose the mind to contem¬ 
plation. With what interest do we visit the homes and the tombs of the 
great departed ! How sacred to us seem the places where their feet have 
trod while living, or even where their bones lie, or have once lain, after they 
are dead ! By the secret power of association, the mind finds itself bound 
and charmed to the spot. We behold, as it were, in the objects before 
us, a mirror in which the man himself seems reflected. ‘ These things,’ 
say we to ourselves, ‘these have known him ; these have seen him ; and 
though indeed inanimate and unconscious, yet they have been connected 
with him : his touch has been upon them ; his shadow has passed over 
them; his eyes have looked on the same objects that our eyes now behold; 
and this thought seems to make those objects a bond of union between 
ourselves and him whom we revere.’ 

But of all orders of great minds, the poet seems most to excite these 
feelings of tender remembrance. For it is the province of the poet to ad¬ 
dress the heart as well as the head, and both through the medium of the 
fancy and the sense of beauty, which affect, and in a manner partake of 
both. Music, too, is his helper : with the sweet flow of his verse he holds 
the soul enchanted and listening, while he teaches his lessons of wisdom, 
or touches the chords of feeling, or paints his pictures of the beautiful or 
the terrible, and tells his long-drawn tale of man’s joys and woes, dangers 
and great deeds. 

Gentle Virgil! with how many recollections is thy name associated ! 
Poet, first of the school-boy, then of the man ! How have we been alter¬ 
nately pleased and pained, in poring over thy verses: pleased with so 
many graceful and charming thoughts and fancies ; pained at the toil of 
reaching those flowers through the thorny intricacies of a foreign and ancient 
tongue: 

* Tityre, tu patulm recubans sub tegminefagi .’ 

Ah! what thoughts and memories does that first line bring up : the 
turning over of dictionary-leaves ; the bent confinement of the study 
form; the humming stillness of the school-room, broken from time to 
time by the stern voice of the master calling a class ‘ to recitation,’ and 
occasionally, perchance, by the sharp sound of the ‘ ruler ’ or the rod. 
Ah! mild spirit of Virgil! little didst thou think, while pouring forth thy 
genius in these charming lines, that thou wouldst be to so many luckless 
youths — all the world over, and through thousands of years—the in¬ 
nocent cause of such manifold afflictions! Well, well; it is all atoned for 
in riper years; to such, at least, as have an appreciation and love of high 
poetic genius. To how many minds, for age after age, has this great 
writer afforded delight! How are these fine poems the golden chains 
that link together the ancient and the modern time, and join the present 
to the distant past—the long line gleaming still through the darkness of 
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the middle ages. How have the minds of Dante and Petrarch been 
charmed with these same thoughts that still speak to us! Of the former, 
especially—Dante—in the lonely and sad wanderings of his exile, how 
was this poet, in spirit, the friend and companion and comforter; as in 
his own sublime poem he has described him as being, through the dark 
places of the Infernal World ! 

4 And here,’ thought I, 4 is the tomb of this Virgil; this man of two 
thousand years’ fame, and of ten thousand to come ; this immortal poet! 
Here, in Naples, was his favorite abode, and here he wished to be laid, 
after death. He thought, perhaps, with a Gentile’s misty vision of future 
existence, that his spirit might still be allowed to haunt the spot; that in 
the dusk of a soft Italian evening, when bright Hesperus was just looking 
forth from the West, he might again, perchance, wander over this hill¬ 
side, and look on the peaceful bay, while the hum of distant voices came 
up from the shore; or at the full midnight hour, when men were fast 
asleep and $11 was still, and the moon rode high in heaven, pouring down 
her mellow light on sea and shore, then he would rise from his slumbers, 
and stealing forth, gaze on the earth, sleeping in quiet beauty; and up 
to the heavens, gemmed with the brilliants of the night, the silver orb, 
their queen, shining serenely in the midst; till ravished with the scene, 
he would again pour out his soul in melodious verse, though uttered, per¬ 
chance, only in spirits’ language, and heard only by the dwellers in the 
upper sphere, and by that Great Spirit whose ear and eye are never 
shut by night or day, and who hears and understands alike all tongues.’ 

These were, perhaps, his fancies. 4 But what now,’ thought 1, 4 are the 
realities ? What is the fact ? Can the reality be less than the fancy ? 
Are God’s creations less than man’s visions ? God’s plans and provisions 
for his creatures’ enjoyment less delightful than man’s for himself ? No! ’ 
said I to myself, 4 Virgil is not here; his very bones are no longer here; much 
less is his spirit, that immortal mind, Virgil himself. Where, then, is 
he ? Has he found yet no home, no resting-place, no spot as beautiful 
as this one that he loved? Has he been wandering these eighteen 
hundred years—more unfortunate than the hapless shades which, as he 
told, crowd the banks of the Styx—in some empty and desolate region, 
sad and alone ? or flitting about like the bats of the evening, and carried 
hither and thither on the wings of the wind ? How miserable a fate, and 
how improbable ! Where, then, is he ? I repeat the question. One thing 
we know for a certainly: he is in the spiritual world; for if he be no 
longer in the material world, and yet is, he must be in the spiritual world ; 
for there are but these two places or states of existence, of which we have 
any information. In the spiritual world, then, Virgil must be,’ said I to 
myself, pursuing my meditation. 4 But what would he be doing there ? 
Can he be alone, or in company with others ? He can not have been 
alone, all this long period, surely; that would be a sad state, indeed. But 
if in society, in what kind of society ? Must it not necessarily be, that 
he is in the society of kindred minds, kindred spirits? Would he be happy 
or at home in any other ? And who, then,’ I next asked myself, following 
the train of thought, 4 who would be kindred spirits to such a mind as 
Virgil ? Homer—Homer ! at once the name suggested itself; and I saw, 
in fancy, the two great fathers of song conversing together, and walking 
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side by side, as it were, if not in those Elysian fields which they themselves 
had pictured, yet in some place or state akin to that; some pleasant and 
beautiful part of that spiritual world, where there are charming things 
for the eye and ear, as well as peaceful states for the soul; for poets’ minds 
would need both ; and, in truth, do we not read in the teachings of Him 
who sees all heaven, and knows what is there, that there are beauties and 
harmonies, such as mortal 4 eye hath not seen nor ear heard ? ’ 

Homer and Virgil together! what a pleasing thought! And my fancy 
at once made to itself a picture of these two illustrious departed ones, so 
walking and conversing. 4 But, my dear Homer,’ says Virgil, 4 1 was 
wont to take such delight in those poems of yours ! They were my 
morning and evening, my daily meditation. If Alexander laid them 
under his pillow, so, I am sure, did I!’ 

4 Hush, hush ! ’ says Homer, interrupting him; 4 speak not of him, I 
pray you: thought, here, is presence, you know; and that fierce spirit 
will appear and disturb us.’ 

4 But, my dear Homer, was it not you that’- 

4 Well, well, my dear Virgil, I am sorry for it; I am sorry for it! I 
knew no better then. I hope to be pardoned ! Let us turn to other 
subjects. But who is this that meets us ? Ha! your admiring friend, 
Dante! ’ 

4 Ha, Dante!’ says Virgil, 4 1 rejoice to see you. Whither, pray, have 
you been straying ? In the groves, listening to the song of birds ; or on 
the hills, taking a wide survey of this beautiful world ? Ah! how blessed 
is this air! One breathes enjoyment! ’ 

4 Always, my revered friend, am I happy with you,’ replied the poet of 
the Middle Age ; 4 yet at times I do not deny that a solitary walk is de¬ 
lightful to me. I have been taking one, even now. How magnificent 
was the scenery ! Mountains piled on mountains ; grand rocky pinnacles, 
gilded with the light; deep, solemn vales below; and wide-mouthed 
caverns, opening, I conceived, to lower worlds. Goats climbed the moun¬ 
tain-sides ; and here and there rose lofty trees into the pure sky. Then, 
once, as I walked, I caught, through an opening in the cliffs, a distant 
view of the boundless, ever-rolling sea. Oh! friends, it was grand—’t was 
grand! ’ 

4 But what, my friend, were your meditations amidst all this ? What 
thoughts filled your soul, while these pictures of grandeur charmed your 
sight?’ 

4 Thoughts corresponding, surely,’ answered Dante, 4 to the greatness of 
the good Creator, His power, His magnificence; the elevation and 
security of those who trust in Him, and the gloomy state of such as are 
absent from Him : this last I was thinking upon when I beheld those 
caverns.’ 

4 1 would that all trusted in and loved their God,’ said Virgil. 

4 Amen!’ said Homer. 

4 Were it not for that sad fall,’ rejoined Dante, 4 which lost our parents 

naradise- Why, Milton ! here is Milton, our noble friend ! Happy 

addition to our company ! A welcome to you! ’ 

4 1 rejoice to see you all, my esteemed friends. I was just thinking of 
you, when on a sudden you presented yourselves before me. I had been 
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meditating on the past, and recalling to my recollection those writers who 
had most delighted me. I see them now before me. , I thank you, I 
thank you, my revered friends, for all the enjoyment and instruction I 
have received from your sublime poems.’ 

4 Thank not them,’ said a voice from above; 4 thank God ! ’ 

Instantly at the sound, the poets bowed their heads reverently. 

4 Yes, yes!’ they cried, 4 thank God ! ’ 

. 4 1 do! I do ! ’ said Milton fervently; 4 1 know and humbly confess that all 

man’s gifts are from above. I thank God for the delights and benefits He 
has communicated to me and to mankind, through you, my friends. If 
I, too, have been enabled to do aught well, I thank Him, also.’ 

4 Sir,’ said the lazzarone, 4 the keeper is waiting.’ I started, and recol¬ 
lecting myself— though reluctant, in truth, to be called back thus rudely 
to this nether world—took another hasty glance around me, and ascending 
again by the same narrow path, passed through the gate, and out of the 
vineyard. 

It was now late in the afternoon, and the sun not far from its setting. 
It struck me, that instead of immediately returning, I might, by following 
the winding road up the hill, and reaching the top, have a fine oppor¬ 
tunity of viewing the city and bay, and witnessing, at the same time, an 
Italian sunset. I accordingly continued up the hill. This range of hills, 
fronting the bay, is very high; and it was only after a long-continued 
ascent, and many turnings in the path, that I at length found myself near 
the summit. Upon the very top of the range, I found a little village or 
collection of houses ; and observing, in one of the highest, an open door, 
and what seemed a kind of public stair-way, I entered, and seeing no 
one, ascended, and soon found myself on the flat roof, with a grand view 
spread out before me. In front was the noble bay, its waters slightly 
tinged by the reflection from the crimson clouds above; and in the dis¬ 
tance was seen the hazy outline of 4 Capri’s rocky isle,’ standing there 
like a giant guarding the entrance. Down on my left was the city, with 
its brown and yellow houses crowded together on the shore, and far up the 
hill-side, just distant enough to look picturesque. Beyond, in the same 
direction, but farther along the shore, rose grand old Vesuvius, with his 
cap of smoke and cloud, now colored a little by the western rays. On 
the right stood the promontory of Misenum, near which (as I remember) 
the hapless Palinurus, the pilot of H£neas, fell into the sea. The recollec¬ 
tion made the spot classic at once, and long I strained my eyes toward 
it. How graphically the poet tells the story: The god of Sleep, descend¬ 
ing on his light wings from the 4 ethereal heavens,’ parting the evening 
shades, alights on the poop of the vessel, takes his seat beside Palinurus, 
and addressing him, strives, with winning words, to seduce him from his 
duty. 4 The winds,’ he says, 4 are fair, the sea itself will bear his vessel 
smoothly on its course; it is the time to close his weary eyes and take 
a little rest.’ But the faithful pilot refuses to neglect for a moment his 
duty, and trust his beloved master to the fickle wind and faithless sea; 
and grasping the helm more firmly, he fixes his eyes on the guiding stars. 
But in spite of his good resolutions, drowsiness overcomes him. 4 The 
god of Sleep,’ says the poet, 4 shakes over his temples a branch dipped in 
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Lethean dews ; ’ and while he struggles between wakefulness and slum¬ 
ber, closes his swimming eyes, and pressing upon his relaxing joints, pre¬ 
cipitates the luckless mariner—his hand still clinging to the breaking 
helm—into the dark waters.’ * Farther to the right were seen the pretty 
islands of Ischia and Procida; and beyond was the blue outline of the 
Mediterranean. 

Over all these was thrown, now, the golden light of the setting sun. It 
was a gorgeous sky; yet hardly gorgeous either, but rich, exquisitely rich 
and beautiful. I had seen sunsets in the Western world more splendid 
and magnificent than this, but none with hues softer or more charming. 
The mystic orb of day was drawing about him his curtains of golden 
clouds, before lying down to his slumbers. Slowly—slowly, he sank in 
the western waters, as if reluctant to bid adieu to this fair world, and 
say his last 4 good-night! ’ On the surface of the bay, on the city, on 
the hill-tops, on Vesuvius and his crowned head, he threw, in succession, 
his last lingering rays ; and then, at length, disappeared. Yet, from their 
high place, the gilded clouds still saw him, and he them, and he poured 
over and wrapped about them his rich light, till they seemed islands of 
molten gold, floating in a 4 rosy sea.’ Soft, soft as velvet was that western 
sky, with its rich purple and crimson tints reaching far round the horizon: 
how delicate and finely outlined those long, tapering clouds, lying so 
peacefully there ! I gazed, rapt with the beauty of the scene. 4 Lorenzo 
and Jessica!’ said I to myself. I was thinking of a charming painting 
I had once seen, by that fine artist, Washington Allston, representing 
Lorenzo and Jessica sitting and conversing together, under the soft light 
of an Italian evening. Just such as this was the sky pictured, as I had 
it in my memory; just such were the rosy tints that covered it, and 
which, reflected on the lovers’ faces, made them blush in spite of them¬ 
selves. 

I was thus enjoying the scene, when suddenly I beheld the fair face of 
an Italian damsel, emerging from beneath the roof. Her dark eyes were 
fixed upon me, with a look of mingled bashfulness and curiosity. Lorenzo 
and Jessica, indeed! thought I. Soon the face disappeared; but presently 
appeared again, and another by the side of it, equally full of curiosity. 
And now ascending slowly and somewhat timidly, the two females stood 
upon the roof. I was reminded by the circumstance that I might per¬ 
haps have been unwittingly intruding on domestic privacy ; and at any 
rate, the shades of evening were now fast gathering, and it was time to 
descend. So, bowing to the fair ones, and offering a word or two of apol¬ 
ogy, I was making my retreat, when I found myself presently in the 
midst of a whole bevy of little black-haired children, who, as soon as 
they saw me, held out their hands for a present, by way of amends for 
my temerity in intruding. The two older persons seemed to countenance 
the demand ; on perceiving which, I immediately yielded — caring, how¬ 
ever, much more for the loss of the romance than of the pence. I 
thought no more of 4 Lorenzo and Jessica ;’ and with a traveller’s usual 
sagacity, came at once to the conclusion, to be duly recorded in my note¬ 
book, that 4 in Italy, one*cannot see the sun set without paying for it.’ 


* See the iEneid, Book V., verses 835 — 861, 
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THE SCULPTOR. 


I, was standing sad, uncertain, 

Gazing with an eager eye 
At the dark and heavy curtain 
Which concealed my destiny. 

All in vain I traced its outline ; 

Strove to guess what form might be 
Close within its folds enshrouded — 
What the Fates reserved for me. 


Many a figure rose before me : 

Some in smiles, some sorrow-bent; 
Some with Beauty’s arms about them, 
Some in laurel-garlands went. 

One was bound with earthly fetters, 
Debased, its beauty bought and sold ; 
Yet calm and holy stood, polluted 
Neither by the chains nor gold. 


One in darkness ever wandered, 
Doubting where or how to go, 
With his hand his dim eyes shading, 
Like Orpheus in realms below. 


Another beamed with joy celestial, 
With triumph free from earthly stain, 
The bow but just unbent still holding, 
Which the serpent Sin had slain. 


And one writhed in pain and terror, 
Whom indolence and vice had bound 
Serpent-like, in coiled embraces, 

In cold and deadly foldings wound. 


Tired at last, and sick of guessing, 
4 Take,’ I cried, ‘ the veil away 
Wildly tore aside the curtain, 

And revealed the mystery lay: 


A block of marble, rude, unshapen, 
And a chisel by its side; _ 

And unto my anxious doubtings 
A low and earnest voice replied: 


* There the marble ; there the chisel: 
Tike it ! work it to thy will ; 

Thou alone must shape thy Future : 
Heaven send thee strength and skill ! * 
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SONNET. 

Echo of old, mysterious nymph forlorn. 

Dwelling in twilight cave or lonely dell. 

Hoarding a sigh in many a hollow shell, 

Or lingering fondly round the hunter’s horn; 

Echo, sad singer, formless now no more, 

Through Juno’s hatred and her powerful spell, 

Her long forbidden song begins to pour 
With gushing melody and dying swell. 

Bright is her presence—soft her azure eyes— 

Calm her pure brow, enwreathed with golden hair ; 

Lovely her smiles, and look of sweet surprise, 

Such as a Spirit from the skies might wear. 

She seems an Angel that hath never sinned ; 

Echo, of old, but now—dear Jenny Lind ! Nell 


A SEQUEL TO SAINT LEGER 

. . . Console me ? — do I need to be consoled ? Is there that within 

which gives token of loss, evidencing a time when something was supplied 
which now is wanting; something which, having become a part with me, 
seems by the severance to wound and to distress ? I do not know. What did 
Macklorne mean ? Was he in jest, or absolutely serious ? Will he really 
present to me an object of interest among these mountains ? How strange 
this quality of our being, which demands that we always should be inter¬ 
ested. There is no escape from the heart-want; and lower, deeper, surer, 
the soul-want disturbs us by its unceasing claims, and though we pay no 
heed to its requirements it will not be silenced, it will not be put off. Earth 
and air! mighty elements! have ye no power here ? Can neither the old 
ribs of the rocks, nor the storm which lashes around them, nor exposure 
to both, nor fatigue, nor dangers, divert me, albeit for a season ? What 
can be the nature of that subtle principle which ever and anon steals over 
us and asserts dominion ? It is idle for Macklorne to talk to me of an evil 
spirit, of morbid feelings, of an unnatural mental exercise, and to com¬ 
mend me to scenes like these. Is Nature so invaluable a specific ? Na¬ 
ture— whether in her loveliness or in her grandeur, in her charms or in 
her terrors, her smiles or her frowns — what control lias she over the pas¬ 
sions, the will, the desires, the hopes and aims ? Poets and romancers 
are merely such when they descant on her influence—subservient, quite. 
Man is the god paramount here upon earth — by sufferance, indeed, 
but still paramount; and not all the scenery of rocks and mountains, of 
lakes and rivers, of glen, valley, and upland, combined, can sway or con¬ 
trol his passions or his purposes. 

This was my soliloquy, as Macklorne left me to go back to the little 
hut and prepare for our departure. The naturalist had advanced some 
distance on his journey, and might be seen winding his way slowly along 
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the valley; the chasseurs could now and theu be discerneddiminished 
into dwarfs —far up the rugged side of the mountain; the young travel¬ 
ler from the neighboring village was entering the forest across the river; 
and near by, the shepherds industriously pursued their accustomed labors. 
One would suppose the picturesqueness of the scene should suffice to with¬ 
draw me from such a train of reflection; but it did not. Why did it not? 
While Macklorne is still in the cottage, and before I continue the narra¬ 
tive of our wanderings, I am tempted to stop and answer the question. 
Heretofore, I promised you, reader, to be faithful in this matter, and I 
come to the task with the greater freedom since I begin to feel with you 
the familiarity of an old friendship. An ordinary account of travels, with 
descriptions of incidents and adventures, is not what you have a right to 
expect from me: my word is passed for a different history; a history with¬ 
out mask or concealment; and I am the more anxious to afford this, that 
I may not seem to lose sight of my purpose as well for myself as you. 
Once more I pause to survey the prospect; to scrutinize this other life, 
so important yet so little known, whose story and whose experience man 
conceals even from himself; for we dare not often look ourselves in the face. 
Affect no astonishment; you know that it h so : I know it, and there¬ 
fore stop here, lest I should myself become timid and keep back part of 
the truth. Truth ! the foundation of God's power; Truth ! which is 
so pure that it can bear no admixture. For the slightest addition, the 
• slightest subtraction, the slightest variation, the least possible departure— 
with an intent—every thing else being told and adhered to, makes the 
truth a lie, and the teller of truth a liar. 

But where do I stand, comparing myself with myself at the different pe¬ 
riods with which the reader is already familiar ? I revert to the time when 
around the old castle by the brink of the Avon I wandered with a spirit 
already oppressed, or crept near Aunt Alice, awed if not terrified by her mys¬ 
terious manner and by her strange habits. Passing ove^ the sojourn in 
Scotland, I come to the heavy-hearted life which, while under the tutelage 
of De Lisle, I led at Bertold Castle ; then to the confused, unintelligible, 
unsatisfactory period at Leipsic—ah, Theresa! the golden hours with thee 
are not included!—and so forward. Whatever changes had marked my 
character and opinions, and these may be gathered from the narrative, one 
thing I constantly whispered to myself, 4 1 am not satisfied — 0 God, I 
am not satisfied! 1 To be sure, if I consulted good and learned people, the 
answer was, 4 Man is never satisfied: it is the highest evidence of his im¬ 
mortality that he is not.’ But this seemed to me nothing better than 
mere preaching. What did it avail to repeat to me such a hackneyed 
truth: a truth I was as free to admit as that all men are mortal ? Because 
death was certain, should I enjoy life the less ? and because at its close I 
was sure to pronounce all vanity, should I not at least have the privilege 
of the wise man of proving all to be so ? Beside, the very individuals 
who spoke so oracularly appeared quite content: the majority of all 
around me were apparently without a desire. What then was my great 
transgression, which made me appear an exception to the rule of God’s 
benevolent dispensation ? This idea at times produced an oppression 
almost insupportable. The conviction that I was already judged, but per¬ 
mitted to live for a season in the world, in that fixed state, would on cer- 
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tain occasions and in certain places, without any explicable cause, while 
I was engaged in some trifling occupation, or in agreeable society, or in 
enjoying with zest a new landscape, rush suddenly and overpoweringly 
over me, for the time almost depriving me of reason: paralyzing action, and 
almost life itself. 

I remember that a little while before I left Leipsic, as I was coming from 
the lecture-room, this striking passage from the Epistle to the • Hebrews 
suddenly flashed across my mind, glowing in letters of fire: ‘ For if we sin 
wilfully after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, there re- 
maineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking-for of judg¬ 
ment and fiery indignation which shall devour the adversaries.’ 

The effect of this sudden manifestation was, absolutely to stuh me: I 
stopped, gasped for breath, then slowly recovering, walked on with the 
awful load fastened to me; and this burthen I earned about for a week, 
when it gradually grew lighter and disappeared. I would then enjoy 
a respite, during which I was freed from the tormentor, and took plea¬ 
sure in what was at hand. Yet even then I was not quite free, for like 
the slumberer, who is transported in his dreams by some strange, fantastic 
joy, yet retains a confused feeling that it is not real, so, in my happiest 
moments, I felt ever a vague consciousness that all was not well with me. 

But, after all, I could not persuade myself that I had transgressed be¬ 
yond the ordinary measure; ‘for,’ I would reason, ‘those eighteen men 
upon whom the tower in Siloam fell and slew them, they were not sinners 
above all men that dwelt at Jerusalem.’ Happy crowd! in the long run 
ye have no advantage: ‘ ye shall all likewise perish.’ * I am as good as 
the best, as bad as the worst.’ Then in my agony I was ready to 
‘ curse God and die,’ and defyingly would resolve to enjoy all the world 
could offer, while my moral sense would not permit me even this poor 
solace. How I longed, meanwhile, for substantial peace, and to feel a 
serious pleasure in existence ! I had conscience, but, alas ! no faith ; a 
most uncomfortable state, truly; and thus, one misery succeeded another. 

The repetition of these conflicts is not without design. I wish briefly 
to recapitulate, so as to bring myself before you, just as I am, and in the 
midst of the scenes I have pictured, ere I describe another s ate of life, 
and its influence upon me. In this way only you will keep in mind the 
chief object and the ultimate aim of this narrative, which, I admit, I am 
led to forget, or to postpone, as some charming reminiscence steals di¬ 
rectly in my path, from which I find it difficult to escape. These, then, 
in few words, present in order the different phases of my mind as from 
time to time they succeeded each other : 

First, Belief: when, a child, I devoutly drew my moral sustenance from 
the teachings of a devout mother, receiving implicitly, and without question, 
every word she uttered. 

Second, Distrust: when, increasing in years, a something in the form 
and manner of the world, and in the pursuits and actions of men, coupled 
with a dreadful sense, as of some impending calamity, led me to question- 
ing. 

Third, Absence of Belief {not Disbelief): when, finding no solution to 
the mysteries which every where challenged my attention, and feeling 
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no longer any support in the simple teachings of earlier days, Belief, like 
some offended spirit, seemed to desert me. 

Fourth, Pantheism : when, adopting the theory of the schools, I claimed 
to be all belief, and in my new benevolence to embrace the universe, to 
acknowledge the true Essence in every thing, large or minute, animate or 
lifeless, petty or important; thus changing all things into the Godhead. 

Fifth, Indifference : when, discovering that my philosophy was a mere 
re-hash of the atheism of the Greeks, without any of its consistency, that 
it failed to sustain me, and that I could not respect it, I sank into a state 
in which I was half reckless, half desirous to go back to early faith, but 
in which I felt no particular earnestness or anxiety about either philosophy 
or religion. 

Through all these conditions I was subjected to the same dread visitor 
whose calls I have endeavored to describe. I know not if they were 
less frequent at one time than another, except in the last stage; when, as 
I had discarded every thing, it also seemed less obtrusive. Certainly, 
after leaving Dresden, my mind was less frequently disturbed, while, as I 
have said, scenes full of newness, and in happy contrast with those I left 
behind, had a grateful effect upon my spirit. But I was never left abso¬ 
lutely in peace. 

I have somewhat still to add to this portraiture of my inner life; for in 
the midst of the trials and perplexities of which I have spoken, another 
feeling began to manifest itself, eveiy way natural, always active, restless, 
and hard to be resisted. I know no other term than the one I have already 
employed, to designate that particular sympathy with which man, after a 
certain period, regards the sex, and which is so universal that it requires 
neither illustration nor comment. This feeling, which I have termed 
sentiment , took, I suppose, the ordinary course with me. It is perhaps a 
foible with nearly all of us to imagine that we ourselves are, in a measure, 
different from the rest of the world; that our thoughts, our feelings, our 
emotions, the sources of our joys and of our griefs, are out of the com¬ 
mon way, unlike those of our fellows, quite peculiar to ourselves. No¬ 
thing can be farther from the truth than such a feeble and shallow sup¬ 
position. It is because we are alike , because our hopes and fears, our 
sufferings and pleasures, our misfortunes and successes, are produced 
by the same causes, and are drawn from the same sources, that the ex¬ 
perience of one man can benefit his fellows. Otherwise there could be no 
excuse for the egotism of placing one’s private emotions on record; but 
the history of the human heart now was the history of the human heart 
thousands of years ago, and will be its history thousands of years to come if 
the world lasts. With this view I promise to paint truthfully: I will 
not spare myself: this is all I claim to do or to attempt. To return: The 
new development at first provoked very little attention; as it gradually 
and silently grew into power I rebelled against it, heroically determining 
not to be brought under such influences. Indeed, I thought it manly to 
resist these natural impulses of the heart; I was vexed because they 
came unbidden, without any consciousness of will, whether I would or 
no, as if man in his passage through life could not be left to his reason, but 
ever and anon along the road, these latent passions must be sprung upon 
him, impelling him in strange directions, making him nothing better than an 
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automaton. I grew more angry; I resolved that I would never yield, and 
insensibly, irrevocably—yielded. Soon I was on good terms with this new 
potentate, and every thing went on as a matter of course; soon I forgot 
the resistance and the struggle, just as others have done, and as others will 
do. Although the treatment of this topic is generally left to poets and 
writers of romance, I propose to introduce it, and to carry it along with 
my narrative in a natural, truthful way; for as the character does receive 
important modifications by the action of this influence, I cannot consistently 
overlook or disregard it. Once more : It must not be supposed, all this 
while, that I had no thought of an active future, that I was a mere insipid, 
imaginative idler, moving for ever in regions where no duty called me, in a 
world of speculations and of dreams, away from practical, healthful reali¬ 
ties, wholly occupied with present scenes, or with theories about another 
life. Certainly not. I knew very well that my tour would, after a 
time, be finished; I knew that a practical result lay before me — surely, 
inevitably, beyond all possibility of avoidance ; that my character would 
be determined by my purposes, and that my purposes must have reference 
to duty, and obligation, and responsibility. I did think much of what 
I was to do when I returned to England, and how I was to spend my life. 

I revolved plan after plan, which I hoped to mature and carry out. But 
I had no ruling principle, no avowed object, no settled purpose, no dis¬ 
tinct determination; els3 my character would have imbibed vigor and dig¬ 
nity. That was unfortunate: to me it proved almost fatal. The apparently 
slight difference between musing upon a course and resolving on one, 
marks the distinction between the driveller and the hero. Remember 
this. 

Macklorne has come from the hut, and we are ready to pursue our route 
The day is glorious. The air is loaded with that delicious fragrance 
peculiar to the mountains ; around us every where are signs of freshness* 
and a hardy, glowing vitality. The Alpine peaks, the forests, the rich 
and picturesque valleys, the cottages scattered here and there over meadow 
and upland, the cheerful industry of the people, and the freedom which 
breathes throughout all—once more inspire me : forward ! 


c A R M I N A 
ELIZABETH. 

0 Monarch, terrible and stern and grim, 
Within whose skeleton frame there dwells no 
heart, 

All men’s remorseless enemy thou art I 
And not an eye is there but groweth dim, 

To see thy shadowy presence I Friends de¬ 
part, 

Scarce beckoning adieu; constrained by him 
Who knows no mercy, forth on their way to 
start, 

Returnless! Oh! the pulse all stilled! the 

limb, 

And lip, and calm but varying brow, 

So late instinct with life, so lifeless now! 

And soul, that through the window of the eye 
Looked forth so glad, for ever forced to fly! 

Ah, who, O Death ! so pitiless as thou, 

Who passest neither youth nor beauty by! 


FUNEREA. 

ANNIE. 

Scarce had the lyre of melancholy string 
Done sounding, ere another loved one fled 
Through the dim aisles of that cathedral 
dread, 

Where Azrael, angel of the sable wing, 

With noiseless summons leadeth in the dead t 
Oh! was not one enough, thus, in the spring 
And beauty of her inuocent life, to bring 
Within those arches? Had our hearts not- 
bled 

Deeply enough ? And were the tears we shed 
Too few ? Or, Azrael, was thy ushering 
Not duly taxed, and didst thou pine for duty? 
Ah! side by side, the sisters lie in beauty I 
And, side by side, two angels on their way 
Are flown, to seek the land of endless day 1 
Ruroa Eenrt Baoow. 
Inglteide , February, 1851. 
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EPISTLE TO A DISTINGUISHED 


FRIEND. 


You ask me if I never feel 
A sadness o’er my spirit steal, 
Embittering and impure ? 

My honored friend, an answer true 
I’ll render ; and will hint to you 
An inkling of a cure. 


A sadness o’er my spirit comes, 

At times, and shrouds it with the glooms 
Of moonless, starless night; 

I take a dark prophetic ken, 

And envy gropers among men 
Who never miss the light. 


hi. 

An old man’s talk, some quaint old rhyme, 
Some legend of the olden time, 

Turns up this saddening page ; 

One feels what he cannot portray, 

But just contents himself to say, 

‘ Gone is the golden age! ’ 


How thoughtless some of Adam’s race ! 
Content one daily round to trace, 

The present is their all; 

They move on one dead-level line — 
Move, live, and die, and ‘ make no sign;’ 
They neither climb, nor fall. 


And yet, compared with him, they ’re blest, 
Whose spirit never is at rest, 

Whose game is high and low ; 

Whose heart’s a harp of many strings 
From which life’s every action brings 
The notes of joy or woe. 


We read that David in his haste 
Called all men liars: haste, at least, 
May be to me imputed: 

If just to live, and eat and drink, 

Is to be blest , we’d better think 
The brute’s divinely suited. 


VII. 

Now, fHcnd, if honors and a name, 
If joys of home, and bays of fame, 
Still leave you a * plucked pigeon,’ 
Permit me, drawing to a close, 

To recommend for your repose, 

A trial of religion. 


Oill, (Massachusetts .) 


VIII. 

The truly pious man is blest; 

To him the storms that us molest 
Are harmless in their fury ; 

Each trial he’s prepared to face, 

Faith sits the Judge upon his case, 

Hope’s ADgels are his jury. 

'PiiSAsr Barh' 
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The Bunkum Flag-Staff. 
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VOL. III. 

MARCH 1, 1851, 

No. 2. 

WAGSTAFF, Editor. 


CIRKELATE! 


Mr. Wagstaff : I have thought 
of writing short biographical notices 
of several of our departed citizens 
of Bunkum, which you may call 
the ‘Men of Bunkum/ and I will 
begin with 

JOHN SMITH. 

This fellow-citizen has been cold 
about one year, and I would not 
now have thought of digging him 
up, but he has been, time and again, 
alluded to as 4 our esteemed towns¬ 
man, now defunct ,’ 4 the late estima¬ 
ble and worthy John Smith,’ which 
is not so; and some body has gone 
and had a tomb-stone put over him, 
praising him up. I can’t bear to 
see a monument tell a lie. It’s too 
solemn a place. I’d rather see the 
cattle running about and feeding on 
grave-yard clover. It’s bad enough 
to speak a lie; for a deaf man can’t 
hear it, and if you give a cannon 
teeth and a tongue ’t would n’t be 
heard against the wind. If you write 
it down and print it, you know you 
can tear it up; but if you go and 
chisel it in, and have some Old Mor¬ 
tality come along every now and 
then and scoop it out, that’s too bad. 

I can’t stand it. If John Smith 
was alive I wouldn’t say one word, 


upon my honor not a word; because if 
they called him an 4 estimable man,’ 
his conduck would say right out, 

4 That’s a lie! ’ But there’s some¬ 
thing very knowing about silence. 

[ A man may say nothing and peo¬ 
ple think him wise: that’s too bad. 
Beside, if I don’t tell them what 
John Smith really was, he can’t now 
do it himself. That’s past praying 
for; and his conduck can’t do it any 
more, for he has n’t got any conduck. 
He’s as dead as a door-nail, and was 
a year ago; but if he could only see 
his tomb-stone, it would be enough 
to make him rise up. No matter 
how uncomfortable he is, where he 
is, I guess he’d have to laugh. This 
is the way it winds up: 

4 Such as I am, you ’ll shortly be; 

Prepare, dear friend, to follow me.* 

Follow him! If I had a son, I ’ll bet 
I a shingle I would have thrashed him, 
if he ever followed him when he was 
alive, and as to following him after 
that, there’s no son of mine, if I ever 
had a son, but what would have 
been of too good a disposition to 
follow him. As I was saying just 
now, a dead man says more for him¬ 
self, and all in his own favor , than 
if he was alive. That’s too bad! I 
was bred up to tell the truth. You 
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can’t say that you do n’t tell a lie, if 
you merely do n’t tell a lie; or that 
you speak the truth, if you merely 
speak the truth. For instance, John 
Smith was a liar, a notorious liar. 
Do I speak the truth if I do n’t say 
that he was a liar ? Certainly not. 
I don't speak any thing . N egati ves 
ain’t any thing in this case. If I 
said that he was not a liar , that 
would be a dreadful lie, and I should 
have to suffer for it in hell-fire. But 
if I kept as mum as a beetle, then I 
should also be as great a liar as John 
Smith. Duty is a strict business. I 
may speak the truth in what con¬ 
cerns me; but what’s that got to do 
with John Smith? I tell you that 
the way is to go and ring my neigh¬ 
bor’s bell, and tell him plainly when 
he comes to the door, ‘John Smith 
was a liar when he was alive, and 
now his tomb-stone has taken to ly¬ 
ing. Do you mean to put a stone 
fence around that grave-yard to shut 
in chiselled lies ? I won’t sleep there 
if you do. I could n’t sleep. I should 
die into life again. I would say, 

‘ Carry me out and bury me decent¬ 
ly.” If I did this, I should fulfil 
the idea; I should speak the truth 
and shame the Devil too, for aught 
I know. Do I make myself plain ? 
John Smith always made himself 
plain. He was an Alderman. It 
must be said, so far as speaking went, 
(I don’t now speak of speaking 
truth,) that he would take up any 
subjek and make it stick right out. 
He ought to thank me for this; but 
there’s no such thing as thanks in 
this world. I said that my next- 
door neighbor never stole any of my 
apples so long as he was my next- 
door neighbor, and he went away 
without one word of acknowledg¬ 
ment. It brought tears into my 
eyes—his rank ingratitude. But 
since that I’ve heard that he has 
stole. But I can prove that Smith 


was a liar. I studied Euclid when 
I was. a boy, and since that I Ve 
been proving every thing ever since. 
I never could prove that I have been 
justly treated by the town authori¬ 
ties. I hung a dog that I dreamed 
was going to run mad last dog-days, 
and they refused to pay me for the 
rope. They deserve to be hanged, 
every individual of them. If they 
are, I ’ll pay for the rope. I’ve got 
money enough. If I had all I’ve 
been cheated out of, it would buy 
rope enough to hang all those in 
Christendom who ought to be 
hanged. If all were hanged who 
ought to be, there would be as much 
population in the air as on the 
ground. I should then go into the 
hemp business and get rich. As it 
is, I remain poor because those are 
not hanged who ought to be. Smith 
lied, because he told the man who 
took the census that he was forty- 
three years of age. He’s more than 
that; he’s sixty-three—all that. I 
know it by the way he holds or did 
hold his tongue, and by his ears 
which were smoothed down to his 
head with a smoothing-iron. He’s 
sixty-three; Mrs. Wattles told me so. 
He went and tore out the record in 
his Bible. He did not deserve to 
have a Bible. It never did him any 
good. He turned that blank air 
where the leaf was into a lie. He 
was a profane swearer. His mouth 
was literally damned up with oaths. 
I told him that he must not do it in 
my presence. I wondered that he 
was not struck down; and I would 
knock him down myself, but I con¬ 
sidered it wrong to strike. He swore 
in my presence and out of my pres¬ 
ence ; and even when he was a-dying 
swore that he would not die. He 
taxed his ingenuity worse than the 
window-pane tax in England. He 
understood grammar, but he swore 
bad oaths as well as bad grammar. 
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He used-to couple the adjective 
double-d-with-a-dash-between-them 
with the verb ‘ please,’ so as to make it 
qualify the verb and make nonsense 
out of it. He drank, and so do I; 
but not twelve glasses of Congress 
water right down. I could n’t do it, 
But delicate females can. But here’s 
the difference betwixt him and me. 
He took a dozen pledges that he 
would n’t drink, and broke them all 
whenever he could find a bottle to 
break, till I advised him as a friend 
to take a pledge that he would not 
take a pledge. This, to his honor 
be it said, he kept. I wish to be fair. 
That he was dishonest, I know. I 
can prove it, and I will too. He 
borrowed my horse to go to Powle’s 
Hook, and she came back with two 
shoes off, and spavined. I say that 
.he did it. Either he did it or he 
did not If he did not, then I lie, 
and that is impossible, and I am now 
speaking the truth. But I have said 
that he did it, therefore he did it. In 
his dress he was airy. He bought 
a span-new hat a week before he 
died. Whether he paid for it I 
don’t know. I will suppose he did; 
but I spose I shall get no thanks for 
it I have noticed that those who 
are booked for eternity are frequently 
seen going about just before they 
die with a new hat. How is this ? 

He was a jealous creature. He could 
not bear me because I had a better 
nose than he had. I never bragged 
of my nose before him. I did not tell 
my nose to cast a good shadow on 
the wall by the side of his nose; but 
it did it, and he did not like it. He 
would get up and put his nose out 
of the window, where it would cast 
no shadow. I think he would like 
to have pulled my nose, which I 
would not let him do, except he were 
a barber; nor then either. I would 
be afraid he would cut my throat, 

?_ I. V /» T 


waiTant he would keep dull razors, 
and pretend his hand slipt If I was 
reading a newspaper he would sit 
and look at me, and before I had it 
fifteen minutes audibly grind his 
teeth, and go off. He killed my 
dog. _ 

The Bible. —We sincerely wish 
that people would read the Bible 
more, and talk about it less. We 
have now ‘The Bards of the 
Bible.’ And what can be said of 
the bards of the Bible more than 
they say for themselves ? Can the 
Psalmist be clapt upon the back 
patronizingly, and be told that he 
writes well, and that Mr. Gilfillan 
admires him ? Was it not enough 
to have the ‘ Old Men of the Bible,’ 
the ‘ Young Men of the Bible,’ the 
‘ Women of the Bible,’ the ‘ Babies 
of the Bible,’ and must we have the 
Bards of the Bible ? Oh! the Holy 
Book is above praise. Mr. Gilfillan 
might clap his hands till they were 
raw, to applaud the harp of David, 
and it would be no use. In short, 
we would say, read the Bible more 
than you read those who advise you 
to read the Bible. 


What did Tupper say? — We 
have heard this question asked often 
in a very knowing manner of late, but 
what it refers to is a mystery, and as 
it has passed into a proverbial saying, 
this reminds us that Tupper is a-com- 
ink to this country within six months 
more or less. He has wrote as many 
Proverbs as King Solomon, and 
some people, we believe, thinks them 
pretty near as good as King Solo¬ 
mon’s. In answer to the question, 

‘ What did Tupper say ? ’ we reply 
that his sayings are about 3000, and 
pretty well said at that. We shall 
be happy to see you, Tupper, and if 


or saw ojf the jugular vein, for 11 you will stop at the Staff office, we 
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will note down what you say, that 
we may answer the interrogatories 
of the Staff readers: ‘ What did 
Tupper say ? ’ 

Copy-Right, —What are our le¬ 
gislatures at Washinton a-doink for 
the cause of copy-right or any thing 
else ? We can’t find out by reading 
the papers, which we do, and every 
body ought to read the papers and 
pay for them, which they do n’t. To 
give this matter the go-by, session 
after session, (with Mr. Whitney’s 
rail-road, through the United’n Stets- 
sen, and so through the Rocky 
Mountains and Sioux Ingens to the 
Pacific, and so on by boats to Chiny, 
to bring back teas and fire-crackers, 
while we on our side of the house 
send ’em Ginsheng,) while they sit 
and sit, and will for ever sit, like 
so many Taylors which they are, 
(but the best Taylor among them is 
not,) promoting want of honesty by 
legislative want of enactment, say 
we, is rank stealing, and worse than 
Pennsylvania bonds, and we are 
ashamed of the common ked’ntry 
in which we breathe. If they do 
not instantissimo do somethink so 
that G. P. R. James, Charles Dick¬ 
ens, Martin Farquhar Tupper (pro- 
nom. Tuppy) may get paid up, also 
Mr. Whitney get his rail-road through 
and done with it; then as we said 
a spell ago, it is catamount to steal¬ 
ing, and the whole set of them de¬ 
serve to be serve with subpoeny , and 
kept there till posterity let ’em out. 
At any rate, do they deserve to be 
prayed for in churches ? We think 
not. 

Original Conundrum. —Why is 
a thief who purloins a feather pillow 
like a tear ? 

Am. Because he steals soft down 
from the head, and—evaporates. 


THE HISTORY OF CHINA. 


The records of the Chin-Dynasty 
go back about fifteen thousand years 
before Deucalion’s Deluge. Na-pe- 
sin (the Flower of the Universe) con¬ 
ducted it to the highest glory. He 
was a flowery man. None saw him. 
He evaporated. Following ages will 
respect him. It is expected that 
you will study his vermilion edicts. 
Mark this. The great deluge oc¬ 
curred during the reign of Tsa-tse- 
nu, overpowering in the lower prov¬ 
inces, ancl almost coming up to the 
great throne. In twenty days it 
overstepped the hill Chin-chu, and 
it was not till then that the Empe- 
I ror issued the following most wise 
edict. Let his memory ever be hal¬ 
lowed ! 

4 We have written this. On pain 
of death let it not be disregarded. A 
most violent hurricane has been fol¬ 
lowed by rain for many days, ex¬ 
hausting our imperial patience. 
Living things have long since been 
driven for refuge to the hills. Rice, 
rats, snakes, nests, and other eata¬ 
bles, are destroyed. Much we fear 
that valuable lives have been de¬ 
stroyed. Should the flood continue 
many days, the royal palace will 
be approached. We shall have to 
mourn over much desolation. Our 
heart is sorry. This we have agreed 
upon: Should there be any wise in 
discerning such things, who may 
know how to stay the flood, our com¬ 
mand is, let him be most abundantly 
rewarded. Let him have a feathery 
triumph, and his name be inscribed 
in the golden Rolls. If there be 
such, he is positively commanded to 
mark this, or displeasure will be the 
result. Let him come forth, and 
show his wisdom. Money in the 
greatest abundance would decidedly 
crown his efforts. We would smile 
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on him. He should touch our hand. 
If there should be any pious sage in 
our dominions, whose prayers might 
be efficacious with the rain-god, he 
is requested to pray, and should the 
waters give token of subsiding in an¬ 
swer to his prayers, let his piety be 
unquestioned. Also there might be 
some individual skilled in incanta¬ 
tions, whose modesty prevents him 
from coming forward. Let him not 
be restricted by such modesty; but, 
coming forth out of his modest retire¬ 
ment, let him dp what in his power 
lies to. stop the waters; -and in case 
his incantations produce effect, and 
the waters retire, let his riches be 
abundantly increased out of the royal 
treasury. Let his neck be hung 
around with tokens. We would 
wish to gaze at him. Forasmuch as 
some are dreamers, and such indi¬ 
viduals doing nothing but dream, 
have reached perfection, if such can 
divine the cause of the flood, let them 
not be afraid that they shall be con¬ 
temned for boldness, but come boldly 
up even to the sub-prefects of the 
royal gates, and divulge such dreams. 
Let them be assured that the pur¬ 
port of them shall be safely carried 
through the line of royal guards, and 
in less than three days they will reach 
our ear, and we will listen. Should 
such dreams contain useful knowl¬ 
edge, it shall be used, and the dream¬ 
ers of such dreams shall receive un¬ 
paralleled approbation. We request 
you to lend an attentive ear to this. 

In the mean time, the priests of the 
Fou Temples are enjoined to cut 
themselves and howl without inter¬ 
mission. Might not such howlings 
be effective to stop the flood ? We 
think it might be so. Is there not 
some outer barbarian concealed in 
the realm, at which the gods are 
angry ? We request you to exam¬ 
ine seriously into this. It is our 
pleasure that the said individual, 

VOL. XXXVII. 


should he be found, be not permitted 
to retain possession of his head. The 
flood must be stopped, and that soon. 
A vermilion edict. Pay it the great¬ 
est respect.’ 

(to bb continued.) 


BOB IN, MT BOBBIN, MY BOY. 

Robin, my Bobbin, my boy, 

Ain’t you a little too shy? 

Do n’t be afraid to look up, 

And lovingly gaze in her eye. 

Hold her lily-white hand in your own, 

While your silence expresses the rest; 
Saythat words are too weak to declare 
The passion which burns in your breast. 

Will you never be young till you ’re old ? 

Will you never speak out till you ’re dumb ? 
Will you never grow warm till you’re cold ? 
Will you always be sucking your thumb? 

You are bashful and shy and reserved, 

And therefore the maiden is coy; 

Come out like a man and be bless’d, 

Robin, my Bobbin, my boy 1 


Why is a wise man like a pin ? 
Because he has got a head, and 
comes to a point. 

Why is a fool like a needle ? 

He has an eye, but he has got no 
head; and you can’t see his point. 


Keto publication*. 

Mrs. Crimpbt’s Way to bring up a Child ; 
or, Mother’s own Guide. Large size: pp. 
three or four hundred. Fifteenth Edition. 

The extensive circulation of this 
work shows its value. We cannot 
do better than to present a table of 
contents of the first chapter, which 
will show the character of the work; 
and all parents who have sweet and 
interesting offspring to bring up from 
an early age will probably, after 
reading, feel a desire to bring them 
up according to directions laid down 
in this volume: 

‘ Chapter I. Mrs. Crimpet’s rules with refer¬ 
ence to pap, how boiled, how much given. On 
placing a child in a tub of cold water. Reasons 
for its being injurious. On stopping his cries 
with paregoric. The wickedness of this practice 
shown. The horrid effects of it illustrated by 
actual cases. What to do in case of croup where 

18 
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no physician can be had, illustrated by the case 
of Mrs. Crimpet’s own little boy. Warmth, cold 
air, ventilation. Incessant crying in the case of 
Mrs. Crimpet’s little boy, discovered to arise 
from a concealed pin. Measles, mumps, whoop¬ 
ing-cough, scarlet fever, summer-complaint: 
how guarded against, what treatment injurious. 
Homoeopathic and allopathic treatment com¬ 
pared. Cutting teeth. Mrs. C.’s objections to 
lancing. Case of her own little boy. Vaccina¬ 
tion to be attended to at the earliest convenient 
opportunity. Cautions to be observed with 
reference to this. Some remarks on nurses and 
the danger of holding a child in a wrong posi¬ 
tion. Mrs. Crimpet’s own little boy. How a 
child may become bow-legged. The deformity 
of it. Some remarks on holding the nose of a 
child in administering medicine. The impro¬ 
priety of this illustrated. Moral suasion. No 
eriod too early for this. Mrs. C.’s own little 
oy. Moral and religious treatment. Primers, 
stories, moral pocket-hankerchers, prayers, etc. 
How Mrs. C. apportioned the day. Hours of 
rising: breakfast: at what hour: morning: din¬ 
ner: what kind of food: tea: hours of retir¬ 
ing. Respect for the Sabbath early instilled. 
Sabbath-school teachers. Day-schools : objec¬ 
tions to them. Mrs. Crimpet’s own little boy.’ 

We beg leave to suggest one lit¬ 
tle tiling to Mrs. Crimpet, to put in 
the seventeenth edition (it is now 
running neck and neck with Miss 
Leslie’s Culinary work) this one 
thought, which we have read some¬ 
where lately, and it is worth its 
weight in gold: If you want a child 
to love you, do n’t do too much for 
him. Make him do something for 
you. There is probably no danger 
in the case of Mrs. Crimpet’s own 
little boy; but we have seen the un¬ 
grateful brat who has been washed, 
fed, combed, clothed, schooled, fur¬ 
nished with moral training, pocket- 
money given to him, talk to his ma¬ 
ternal parent as if she were a dog. 
When we see a child who has got in 
him the seeds of this devlish ingrat¬ 
itude, we would like to take and pitch 
him out of a five-story window— 
provided it would n’t hurt him, and 
would make him a better boy. 

Plea for an Omnibus Horse.— 
The Fathers of the city desire to do 
something for the relief of Broadway. 
Whether Broadway is relieved or 
not, Broadway won’t know ity but 
horses will. What a shame it is to 
harness two poor little ahimals to 


one of those Juggernaut temples 
upon wheels. It is enough to move 
a heart of stone to see them strain¬ 
ing every muscle to the very snap¬ 
ping point before they can make 
those vehicles to budge ; falling 
dead in August, slipping on the Russ 
pavements, and with their legs doub¬ 
led under them so that they can’t 
get up. Cruel people keep pulling 
the string every two seconds. The 
omnibus stopped, and there was an 
old fellow in it, and we knew per¬ 
fectly well that he was a going to. 
get out about a hundred feet further 
on, but he sot still and pulled the 
string. Said we to the driver,‘ We 
should think that it would kill your 
horses to pull these great loads, and 
drive ’em all day.’ ‘ Not at all,’ said 
he; ‘we take ’em out arter they’ve 
gone up and down a few times. 
’T ain’t the travel. It’s the startin'- 
up that hurts them—the startin'-up? 
So we should think. Our new-broom 
of a Mare sweeps clean. Won’t he 
look this matter in the face ? 

This is all we have to say during 
the present issoo. Will our subscri¬ 
bers who are deficient pay up ? They 
can —they must! 

All our advertisement issoo 
was accidentally threw into a con¬ 
fused pi —wus than any giblet-pie. 
Advertisers please to forbear. Here 
is a speciment of the types as they 
appeared after the shocking casualty. 
You can’t make nothink out of ’em: 

jrgPOHhededhmcmon paTriCk discomementi- 
pAtRiciOuS j tOmMIS .Och pad deys kowldao 
e dewdle soam m cendos mq cqronoionim 
1A51 smedmnS rata woblu manmocanto 

ea B mi PI-ns f ortz ey co Jff-* jb ro?un taitius 
omni fuscontrifim mro nai cojvln snalx 
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wOxChCHIN CLo^S bewfca ahtocui^qges amri 
Jfthnghtpfltey ^j K om nm isa mthemc sfrog 
proak Ming consni m ijatz BOm tew 

kopp mit ae wm pawse e onatr LUo agPr 
besomstok O Mm pix nlcK opoqs ral6 s$P 
g graq xh oc ■IpSll woas hU Ystsaib diliacn 
lokin obpw fppglkowelde heds worogffm 
aro g mulepsro cooL^nesa troalwip E oX sorm 
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Poems: by Eliza Gabriella Lewis. In one volume, octavo. Brooklyn, New-York: Printed 

by Shannon and Company. 

This little volume opens with 1 The Outlaw , a Dramatic Sketch! over which we 
have glanced but hastily, for no purpose of criticising its dramatic ‘ unities ’ or the¬ 
atrical ‘ effects,’ but to remark the ‘poetry of its passages, of which we perceive there 
is no lack. It is of the smaller pieces, however, which follow ‘ The Outlaw,’ of which 
we would say a few words. They are for the most part fine specimens of our fan- 
author’s poetical powers, as we propose to illustrate by one or two short extracts. 
‘ The Bloody Run ,’ illustrating an incident of a party of western soldiers being at¬ 
tacked by Indians at a stream thus named, will arrest the attention and command 
the admiration of the reader: 


‘In the bosom of the mountain, 

Where the lingering moon-beams lay, 
Calm in their placid beauty, 

Like an infant tired of play, 

Just where the last shade parted 
When the sun had sunk to sleep, 

A torrent wildly darted 
From a high and rocky steep. 

‘ Around, in ambush crouching, 

Were hid an Indian foe, 

With their deadly hatchets gleaming 
Neath the furze and brushwood low; 
Like the larking panther stealing 
O’er the forest to its prey, 

Well hidden by the cedar, 

The treach’rous Indians lay. 

‘What sound hath broke the silence 
Of this wild and savage lair ? 

The merry notes of drum and life, 

With banners floating fair, 

And martial steps all treading 
The steep ana rugged way; 

Their bayonets glitter brightly 
In the moon-beam’s glancing ray. 

‘O’er the mountain’s lofty bosom, 

With wearied steps and slow, 

They come—now thread the valley, 
Now reach the water’s flow. 

They dip their way-worn bonnets 
In the wave, to cool their thirst, 


When, with whoop and yell, the Indians 
From their ambush madly burst. 

‘Now circles high the hatchet, 

Now gleams the sharpen’d knife; 
Like deer at gaze, each victim 
Gives up his panting life. 

They sink, they bleed, they struggle, 
The stream is tinged with gore, 

And those who stooped to drink it 
The waters have passed o’er. 

‘One moment, and they rally, 

On the treach’rous roeman turn, 

And to revenge their comrades, 

With stem resolve they burn; 

For days the foe are hunted 
Through the forest and the dell, 

And for their murder’d brethren 
Full five-score Indians fell. 


‘The peasant, when he wanders 
Past that scene of blood and strife, 

Half trembles in the moon-light, 

Lest he see the gleaming knife: 

Though the Indians long have perish’d 
On the mountain’s wooded breast, 

Yet he deems their spirits linger 
Where their mouldering bones have rest; 
And he trembles, as the shadows 
From the fast-receding sun 
Are gathering —- and, in terror, 

He leaves the Bloody Run.’ 


Something quite different from the mawkish and sentimental ‘love-verses* we usu- 
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ally encounter, are these lines, which, while they contain abundant feeling, do not 
lack common sense, an ingredient not always found in amatory poetry: 


‘ Yes, love me for myself alone, 

And love me very truly I 
Ye all are apt to promise this, 

When ye have loved but newly. 

‘ Remember that this cheek will fade, 
Mine eyes lose all their brightness; 
And the fairy foot you flatter now, 

In age forget its lightness. 

‘ I plight thee here an honest heart, 

A heart that feels sincerely: 

I never thought I could have lov’d 
As I do love thee—dearly I 


‘Then trust me, as I’ve trusted thee, 
And with a love as real; 

Nor fancy me a goddess bom — 
Beware of the ideal! 

‘Too soon, too soon, alas! thou’dst find 
My birth-place not celestial, 

And from an angel, I should sink 
Into a sad terrestrial. 

‘Then let confiding faith be shown, 
And manly, honest feeling: 

‘ A leal light heart ’ cau never throb 
With aught that needs concealing.’ 


We have quoted but sparely from Mrs. Lewis’s handsome little volume; yet we 
have presented enough to indicate a ‘ touch of her quality,’ and to create a desire to 
hear more from one whose poetical promise is so eminently note-worthy. 


Twice-Told Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, Author of ‘The Scarlet-Letter,’ etc., etc. 

Boston: Ticknor,Reed and Fields. 

We welcome the beautiful edition of these admirable stories, a copy of the ad¬ 
vance-sheets of which now lies before us. The readers of the Knickerbocker will 
find themselves familiar with such of them as originally appeared in these pages 
and as to the remainder, Time has stamped them with well-deserved if not widely 
extended popularity. The author of 'The Scarlet-Letter ,’ a work not less graceful 
and felicitous in style, than intensely interesting in its incidents, and the manner in 
which they are grouped by the writer, has risen at once to the highest rank in our best 
literature; and we are glad to learn that this has of itself created a general demand 
for other productions of an author who has shown so much creative power, and who 
has such force and felicity of style at his command. In the present volume, that 
admirable sketch, ‘ A Rill from the Town-Pump ,’ is alone worth the price of the 
entire collection. Mr. Hawthorne, iu his preface, which is pleasantly written, 
turns critic upon his own writings. Alluding to the fact that the ‘Twice-Told 
Tales ’ were slow in gaining appreciation at the hands of the public, he says: 

‘ As he glances over these long-forgotten pages, and considers his way of life, while composing 
them, the Author can very clearly discern why all this was so. After so many sober years, he 
would have reason to be ashamed if he could not criticise his own work as fairly as another 
man’s; and, though it is little his business, and perhaps still less his interest, he can hardly re¬ 
sist a temptation to achieve something of the sort. If writers were allowed to do so, and would 
perform the task with perfect sincerity and unreserve, their opinions of their own productions 
would often be more valuable and instructive than the works themselves. At all events, there 
can be no harm in the Author’s remarking, that he rather wonders how the ‘Twice-Told Tales’ 
should have gained what vogue they did, than that it was so little and so gradual. They have 
the pale tint of flowers that blossomed in too retired a shade —the coolness of a meditative habit, 
which diffuses itself through the feeling and observation of every sketch. Instead of passion, 
there is sentiment; and, even in what purport to be pictures of actual life, we have allegory, not 
always so warmly dressed in its habiliments of flesh and blood, as to be taken into the reader’s 
mind without a shiver. Whether from lack of power, or an unconquerable reserve, the Author’s 
touches have often an effect of tameness; the merriest man can hardly contrive to laugh at bis 
broadest humor; the tenderest woman, one would suppose, will hardly shed warm tears at his 
deepest pathos. The book, if you would see any thing in it, requires to be read in the clear, 
brown, twilight atmosphere in which it was written; if opened in the sunshine, it is apt to look 
exceedingly like a volume of blank pages. 

‘With the foregoing characteristics, proper to the productions of a person in retirement, (which 
happened to be the Author’s category at the time,) the book is devoid of others that we should 
quite as naturally look for. The sketches are not, it is hardly necessary to say, profound; but 
it is rather more remarkable that they so seldom, if ever, show any design on the writer’s part to* 
make them so. They have none of the abstruseness of idea, or obscurity of expression, which 
mark the written communications of a solitary mind with itself. They never need translation. 

It is, in fact, the style of a man of society. Every sentence, so far as it embodies thought or 
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sensibility, may be understood and felt by any body, who will giro himself the trouble to read it, 
and will take up the book in a proper mood. 

‘This statement of apparently opposite peculiarities leads us to a perception of what the 
sketches truly are. They are not the talk of a secluded man with his own mind and heart, (had 
it been so, they could hardly have failed to be more deeply and permanently valuable,) but his 
attempts, and very imperfectly successful ones, to open an intercourse with the world. The 
.Author would regret to be understood as speaking sourly or querulously of the slight mark 
made by his earlier literary efforts on the public at large. It is so far the contrary, that he has 
been moved to write this preface, chiefly as affording him an opportunity to express how much 
enjoyment he has owed to these volumes, both before and since their publication. They are 
the memorials of very tranquil and not unhappy years. They failed, it is true — nor could it 
have been otherwise — in winning an extensive popularity. Occasionally, however, when he 
deemed them entirely forgotten, a paragraph or an article, from a native or foreign critic, would 
gratify his instincts of authorship with unexpected praise; too generous praise, indeed, and too 
little alloyed with censure, which, therefore, he learned the better to inflict upon himself. And, 
by-the-by, it is a very suspicious symptom of a deficiency of the popular element in a book, when 
it calls forth no harsh criticism. This has been particulary the fortune of the ‘ Twice-Told Tales.* 
They made no enemies, and were so little known and talked about, that those who read, and 
chanced to like them, were apt to conceive that sort of kindness for the book which a person 
naturally feels for a discovery of his own. 

‘This kindly feeling (in some cases, at least) extended to the Author, who, on the internal 
evidence of bis sketches, came to be regarded as a mild, shy, gentle, melancholic, exceedingly 
sensitive, and not very forcible man, hiding his blushes under an assumed name, the quaintness 
of which was supposed, somehow or other, to symbolize his personal and literary traits. He is 
by no means certain, that some of his subsequent productions have not been influenced and modi¬ 
fied by a natural desire to fill up so amiable an outline, and to act in consonance with the charac¬ 
ter assigned to him; nor, even now, could he forfeit it without a few tears of tender sensibility. 
To conclude, however: these volumes have opened the way to most agreeable associations, and 
to the formation of imperishable friendships; and there are many golden threads, interwoven 
with bis present happiness, which he can follow up more or less directly, until he finds their 
commencement here; so that his pleasant pathway among realities seems to proceed out of the 
Dream-Land of his youth, and to be bordered with just enough of its shadowy foliage to shelter 
him from the heat of the day. He is therefore satisfied with what the ‘Twice-Told Tales * have 
done for him, and feels it to be far better than feme.* 

Ail this is evidently said with equal modesty and sincerity; and we much 
doubt, to use a not very elegant but yet sufficiently expressive phrase, whether it 
will * set him back any ’ in the estimation of his readers. The volume, we should 
add, is characterized by the uniform neatness of the publications of Messrs. Ticknor, 
Reed and .Fields. 


Illustrated History of the War between the United States and Mexico. By Georoe 

Wilkins Kendall. New-York: D. Appleton and Company. 

We stood for an hour the other morning, at the counter of the new and splendid 
establishment of the Messrs. Appleton, carefully examining the superb imperial 
quarto volume whose title is given above. Nothing nearly so complete and so costly, 
in its kind, has ever appeared in this country. The volume embraces elaborate 
pictures of all the principal battles between the American and Mexican armies. 
The drawings are from the pencil of Carl Nebel, an artist of the highest order of 
merit in his line, and who was an eye-witness to nearly all the battles, sketches of 
which were made on the spot. Officers of the American army, participators in the 
bloody conflicts described, bear the strongest testimony to the correctness of the 
position of the troops when in * battle-array/ and during the engagements, while it 
is conceded that the natural scenery is represented with the faithfulness of a da¬ 
guerreotype reflection. The plates are twelve in number, in size eighteen inches by 
twelve, drawn on stone, and most artistically and beautifully colored. Indeed we 
learn that the best artists that could be found in Europe were employed upon 
the work in every department We could have wished a work like this to have been 
entirely accomplished by our own countrymen; but the artist, himself a French¬ 
man, doubtless had a potential voice in transferring the execution to Paris, where 
the spirit and enthusiasm with which battles are depicted might ensure more cer¬ 
tain success in a peculiar and difficult branch of art. Each battle is clearly and 
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forcibly described by Mr. Kendall in the large letter-press pages which the prints 
illustrate. He was favored with unusual advantages for the task which he assumed. 
He was himself present at the seat of war, and enjoyed the confidence of, and was 
on terms of personal intimacy with, all or nearly all the officers. He has written 
his descriptions with faithfulness, and evidently con amore. After passing nearly 
three years in Europe, he publishes his work, from his own pecuniary resources, 
which is not less creditable to his enterprise than to his patriotism. It seems to us 
that it would be but a fitting tribute, if our Government were to purchase and 
present a copy of this superb work to every brave officer who distinguished him¬ 
self and reflected honor upon the American army in our war with Mexico. Mr. 
Kendall says modestly in his preface: 

‘The author would, at the outset, attempt to disarm the criticism of military men, by frankly 
avowing that he knows little of the military art, as a science. He has never made it a study; is 
unacquainted with its technicalities; and has rather written his sketches to be understood by 
the mass of his countrymen. It will be a source of high gratification to know that he has suc¬ 
ceeded, even if but indifferently, in his attempt. With the unfortunate disputes and rivalries 
between many of the principal leaders, raised after the campaigns in Mexico had terminated, the 
author has not meddled. Some of the officers are now dead who were drawn into these diffi¬ 
culties, and those still living doubtless regret their occurrence. In his hasty criticisms upon 
some of the battles, as well as in his strictures upon the political events of the war, he has been 
actuated by no other Bentiments than those which should be felt by every writer who has neither 
friendships, prejudices, nor animosities, to cramp his judgment, and who sits down to his task 
with the full determination of being just and impartial to ail—the living and the dead.’ 

We cannot doubt that the enterprise and patriotic spirit of our author will be 
duly remembered by his countrymen, and that his great work will be cordially 
welcomed and liberally patronized by all who possess the means to purchase it. 


Salander and the Dragon : a Romance of the Hartz Prison. By Rev. Frederick Wii* 

liam Shelton, of Huntington, (L. I.) New-York: George P. Potnam. 

We have already 4 said our say,’ in a few brief lines in the 4 Gossip’ of a late 
number, touching this excellent work. We were not a little desirous, however, to 
see what would be said of so ingenious an allegory by the religious press of the 
country. We are glad to perceive that it has been warmly commended by each 
and all. We give a second notice of the volume, in order to introduce to our 
readers the following from ‘ The Presbyterian ,’ a weekly religious journal, of marked 
ability, published in this city: 

* In the old town of Huntington, on Long-Island, where are buried the bones of the reviewer’s 
grandfather and great-grandfather, and many more of those who bore his name while here, 
there dwells a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, whose pen, in the pages of the Knicker¬ 
bocker, has so often refreshed us with good things well said. He has now treated us to a volume, 
small and quaint, but very clever; and we have read it, every line of it, at a sitting too, and take 
the pen in hand to suggest to the reader of this that he go and do likewise. Startled he will be 
at the title, ‘ Salander and the Dragon ; ’ but the first page will reveal the story as an allegory, of 
which the great master of that species of writing need not be ashamed. Salander is a mon¬ 
ster, bom of Envy, and his name, without cover, is Slander. Hideous and hateful, his own 
father is not willing to keep him, but commits him to the custody of another, called Goodman, 
the jailor of the Hartz prison. The struggle of Salander tp get out, the food that he is fed on 
while in this prison of the Heart, the command of LordCoNsciENzA, that he shall be kept con¬ 
fined, and no one shall know of his existence; how the jailor finally tells his wife that he has this 
monster, and she insists on seeing him, and promises never to mention his existence to any one, 
and keeps her promise for a whole week or so, and then hints it to Mrs. Snapit, and she to Mrs. 
Tattles y, and she to Mrs. Blab, and she to Mrs. Watovit, and so on till all the neighbors came 
to see the monster, and how he was finally let loose: all this and more is painted with exceeding 
skill. Salander, once at liberty, goes forth to work mischief. He plots the ruin of the castle 
Gudnaim, and robs Stella, the wife of the baron, of a priceless jewel which she wore, more 
precious than any gem which ever adorned the casket of an empress; and when she was robbed 
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she pined away and died, and a pure and beautiful shaft was erected to her memory by her faithful 
husband: ( She healed the hearts of the sorrowful while living , and broke them when she died 
And by-and-by the castle is surrounded by a host of enemies, Malice and Backbite and others, 
led on by Salander ; and at last the baron is slain, and Gudnaim is razed to the ground. The jailor 
who let Salander out of prison is arrested by Conscienza, whom he contrived to put to sleep for 
a while; but at length being roused, the Lord smites the jailor, who confesses his guilt, and tries to 
make some amends for what he has done. He goes to the ruins of castle Gudnaim, but he can 
not find Stella’s Jewel which Salander stole away; nor can he rear again the ruins of the 
castle; but he asks, where are the baron and his beautiful wife ? He will humble himself before 
them: he is led into the grave-yard, and is told, ‘ They are here! ’ Conscienza seizes him, and gives 
him into the hands of a dark fiend named Remorse, who scourges him to the very verge of life, 
when he is told to go to God for pardon; and by repentance he seeks and finds peace. This is 
a scant outline of the allegory, which may be read and re-read with profit. It is a sermon that 
ought to be preached every where. It has a great truth in it. Who does not know it ? Happy 
is he who has not felt the bitterness of the mischief which this infernal imp is working in the 
world. And if Mr. Shelton had done nothing else than to write this book, he would have lived 
to good purpose. We think the story will be read when he ceases to be heard.’ 


The Bards of the Bible. By Georoe Gilfillan. In one volume. New-York: Harper 

and Brothers : D. Appleton and Company. 

This volume has been considered worthy of being issued almost simultaneously 
by two rival publishers. Moreover, we have seen it indiscriminately praised by 
several journals, to which we had been accustomed to look for evidences of what we 
consider better judgment than that which dictated the verdict in this case. When 
a man of words, like Mr. Gilfillan, has the presumption to sit deliberately down 
and ‘ improve ’ upon the chaste beauty and simplicity of the Bible ; when for its 
pure gold he would substitute his gaudy brass, and not unfrequently heaviest lead, 
it seems to be time to speak out While this author confined himself to the ‘ cover¬ 
ing a large piece of bread with a small piece of butter ’ in such works as those with 
which he had previously favored the public, his example was a matter of little con¬ 
sequence ; but when the sublime inspirations of David, the lofty eloquence of Job, 
and the great thoughts of Isaiah and Jeremiah, are taken in hand to be * dressed up * 
by a mere word-piler in the little Scotch town of Dundee, it becomes no true 
lover of the graphic beauty and picturesque simplicity of the Scriptures to suffer 
the egotistical attempt to pass without rebuke. We entirely agree with a respected 
contemporary, that the book is * big bathos from beginning to end.’ The man prates 
of the Bible as an imaginative auctioneer would exalt the merits of a theatrical ward¬ 
robe. He thinks tinsel, writes tinsel, and is bedizened with tinsel. It is amusing 
to see how like a moth about a lamp he hovers and flits around German theology. 
From the top of his Pisgah (six inches high) he surveys all modem literature and 
philosophy. How it would be unjust, after this exposition of the true character of 
‘ The Bards of the Bible,’ not to afford our readers an opportunity of judging for 
themselves, so far as mere style is concerned, how far these animadversions are de¬ 
served. The subjoined extract is from the labored pen-and-ink work of our author 
upon ‘ The Poetry of the Book of Job,' and ‘ thereabout especially ’ of it, where jt is 
thus sublimely written: 

‘In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth on men, fear came upon 
me, and trembling, which made all my bones to shake. Then a Spirit passed before my face; 
the hair of my flesh stood up. It stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof: an image 
was before mine eyes; there was silence; and I heard a voice, saying, 4 Can mortal man be more 
just than God ? Shall a man be more pure than his Maker V ’ 

These noble sentences, which Mr. Gilfillan has had native caution and shrewd¬ 
ness enough to avoid quoting in connection with the feeble fustian of his own version 
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evoke from the mind of the verbose commentator the windy platitudes which 
ensue: 

‘Calmly does Job propound the great maxim of man, though it might have justified even 
excess of rapture. Archimedes ran out shouting ‘ Eureka!’ Had he found the truth? No, 
but only one golden sand upon the shore of science. Nay, though he had found out all natural 
knowledge at once; suppose he had, by one glance of genius, descried the axle-tree whence 
shoot out all the spokes of scientific truth — though louder far, in this case, had been his Eureka, 
and deeper far his joy — would he have found the truth ? No; it was in the wilderness of Arabia, 
and to tne heart of a holy herdsman, that this inspiration at first came, and no cry of triumph 
proclaimed its coming, and no echo then reverberated it to the nations. 

‘The entrance of the Deity into this poem is the most daring and the most successful of all. 
poetic interventions. God himself turns the scale of the great argument. The bearing of his 
speech upon the whole scope of the poem falls afterward to be noted. Meantime, let us look at 
the circumstances of his appearance, and at the mode of his utterance. The disputants have en¬ 
veloped themselves in a cloud of words. A whirlwind must now scatter it. They have been 
looking at the silver and golden sides of the shield; both must now be blended and lost in the 
common darkness of the shadow of God. No vehicle for this awful umpire like a whirlwind. 
We cannot paint an oriental whirlwind; but, some years ago, on a Sabbath afternoon, we saw a 
spectacle we shall never forget. It was the broad , bright , smothering sunshine of an August day. 
Not a speck was visible on the heavens, save one in the far south. Suddenly, as we gaze, that 
one speck broadens, darkens, opens into black wings, shuts again into a mass of solid gloom, 
rushes then, like a chariot of darkness, northward over the sky, till, in less time than we have taken 
to write these words , there is, over all the visible heaven and earth, the wail of wind, the roar of 
thunder, the pattering of hail, the fall of rain, the flash of lightning, and the rushing of swift 
waters along the ground.’ 

‘Thus God,’ says Mr. Gilfillan, in his acm6 of bathos, ‘thus God, from his 
heaven, while pointing to his gallery of works, rising in climax to Leviathan, laughs 
at the baffled power and wisdom of man; and terrible is the glory of his snorting 
nostrils!’ We beg leave to express it as our own individual opinion, that what we 
have quoted above from ‘ The Bards of the Bible’ is very poor stuff; and if the 
reader’can find any thing much better in any other of the sketches than in that 
from which this extract is segregated, he will be more fortunate than we have been. 
‘ If any word,’ says our Scottish Biblical commentator, ‘ can express the merit of 
the natural descriptions in Job, it is the word gusto. You do something more than 
see his behemoth, his war-horse, and his leviathan; you touch, smell, and handle 
them.’ Now we say, that if any word can express the distorted and wri-natural 
merits of Job, as rendered by Mr. Gilfillan, it is dis-gusto. You do a great deal 
more than see what Job describes—behemoth, leviathan, war-horse, and all You 
see Mr. Gilfillan, of Dundee, Scotland—and ‘ nobody else!’ 


Lavengro: the Scholar, the Gipsy, the Priest. By George Borrow, Author of‘The 

Bible in Spain,’ and ‘ The Gipsies of Spain.’ In one volume: pp. 550. New-York: George 

P. Putnam. 

There needed but the name of the author of ‘ The Bible in Spain ’ and ‘ The 
Gipsies of Spain ’ to ensure a wide perusal for this very various and attractive 
volume. It requires however no ‘ borrowed lustre; ’ for while it possesses all the 
terseness, picturesqueness, and grace of style which have characterized preceding 
works from the pen of the same author, it is in every other essential particular an 
entirely different performance. The author’s own synopsis of his book succinctly 
sets forth its character. The scenes of action lie in the British islands. The time 
embraces nearly the first quarter of the present century. The principal actors in 
this ‘ dream or drama ’ are a scholar, a gipsy, and a priest. The subordinate char¬ 
acters are well drawn and interesting, but the acknowledged favorites with the 
author are a.brave old soldier and his helpmate, an ancient gentlewoman who sold 
apples, and a strange kind of wandering man and his wife. The object of the book 
is the encouragement of charity, free and genial manners, and the exposure of 
‘ various kinds of humbug,’ but of which the most perfidious, the most debasing, and 
the most cruel, is the humbug of the priest* 
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Familiar Jottings-down of Foreign Travel. —If our correspondent, ‘Paul In- 
glis,’ the nom-de-plume of an intelligent and observant New-Yorker, were to go 
through the cosmoramas of Professor Battler, in company with a friend, he would 
have little difficulty in converting him at once into a travelling companion amidst 
the scenes so admirably depicted by the painter, and which would be scarcely less 
felicitously illustrated by the oral describer. It is singular how naturally to some 
minds arises the picturesque, whether in a natural scene, or in individuality of char¬ 
acter. But let us not keep the reader from our correspondent’s picture of * Gambling 
on the Rhine: ’ 

‘ Gambling in Rhenish Prussia is an extensive business. The special partners, 
dukes —the customers, dupes. The one lets out his kursaals and receives large 
sums in payment for licenses for fleecing the infatuated lover of excitement The 
gambling halls are usually very elegant apartments, furnished with rich and costly 
furniture, and with every necessary concomitant to make them attractive to stran¬ 
gers. It would do your heart good to see the splendid mirrors and lounges and 
gorgeous hangings that adorn these licensed ‘ hells.’ I had never been in a gam¬ 
bling-house in my life at home; but as I was desirous of seeing every thing while 
abroad, I determined to make a visit to the one at Aix-la-Chapelle, where I was at 
this time, en route for Switzerland. While taking ray supper at the hotel, I observed 
a young man, evidently a little under the influence of liquor, walking violently up 
and down the room, cursing and pouring out his anathemas at something or some 
body for ‘ imposing upon him.’ He had been ‘ duped,’ and as I learned from him¬ 
self the next day, had lost his last sovereign at play. Poor fellow! he stood at the 
roulette-table, anxious for another throw; but he was out of money, and his credit 
was not good; so he was obliged to look on, like myself—but in a very different 
state of feeling. Who or what he was I never learned. 

‘ It was an interesting study to me to watch the expression of the various per¬ 
sons seated around the table. Not the least so was the keeper, who with a long 
rake drew in the stakes as they were lost, from time to time, by the parties. Of 
this man I will tell you something that will sound odd to American ears. The 
friend who accompanied me was an old resident of Aix-la-Chapelle, albeit an Amer¬ 
ican citizen! Of course what he told me may be relied on. ‘ That man yonder/ 
said he, pointing to the person who was drawing in the stakes the players were 
losing, ‘is one of our most respectable citizens. He is at the head of our charitable 
and benevolent institutions, and is deservedly beloved for his active zeal in promot- 
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ing the public good; a member of the church, a kind father, and an excellent 
citizen! ’ And yet, there he eat, on Sunday night , hauling in the small and large 
winnings of the rouge-et-noir table! Gredat Judaeus ! He certainly was as gentle¬ 
manly-looking a man as one could meet; but there he sat, stoically indifferent to the 
varied emotions that agitated the breasts of the infatuated and absorbed creatures 
who were losing their gold, that glittered under the blazing lights of a magnificent 
chandelier, and in the hearing of music from a band in the hall. What a state of 
public morals that must be which could sanction such an inconsistent connection of 
profession and practice! He, in fact, was one of the agents of the Grand Duke, or 
whose soever the property of the ‘ hall ’ was, and received a salary, performing his 
duties with undoubted fidelity and integrity. Hear by sat a person marking his 
luck, without playing, and waiting for a certain run of colors: like a good merchant 
calculating averages, and acting accordingly. 

‘ I was much amused and interested by one fellow, a Frenchman I supposed, al¬ 
though he never once opened his lips, or allowed an exclamation to escape him. He 
was the coolest man I think I ever saw, and would certainly have made a first-rate 
Wall-street operator in stocks. He sat some time, counting the money he took from 
one of his waist-coat pockets, all in gold Napoleons, twenty-franc pieces. He laid 
one down—lost; another— lost; a third—lost too. Here he stopped, and allowed 
the play to go on. Very soon he laid down five— won ; five more— won; five 
more— still a winner. He then threw down all he had before him, including what 
he had won, and— won again ! A titter spread around; we were all interested; 
the same imperturbability froze up every expression of emotion in his countenance. 
He quietly drew his ‘ heap * close before him; drew from his other pockets hand¬ 
fuls of the same coin, and added them to the heap. I really got excited myself, 
and stood before him in mute astonishment. As soon as he had completed his 
‘ pile/ he pushed the gold on with the palms of his hands. Here was a venture! 

I could not of course know the amount, but it was very large. I waited intently 
for the sequel. .The right color came up. He won ! A buzz and a clapping of 
hands announced the excitement of the observers. The money was counted out 
He quietly put it into his pockets; and then laid down a Napoleon —and lost; 
then a silver five-franc piece—lost. Then he got up and went away. Such an 
exhibition J had never before seen, and I confess it excited me very much. The 
next morning I met the fellow at the spring, drinking hot sulphur-water, like an in¬ 
valid who had merely come to this renowned watering-place for the benefit of his 
health! I hope it was much improved by his visit! 

‘ These halls, or ‘ hells/ are let out at enormous rents, and yield to the owners im¬ 
mense revenues. None of the residents of the place are allowed to play. It seems 
the Duke has an eye to public morality; and while he plucks strangers, forbids his 
subjects from even entering the hall, except on a particular day. Gambling in these 
watering-places is connected with many amusements that add to their attractions, 
and every thing that art can devise is made use of to keep up the allurements which 
surround them. It is certainly a singular sight to see men and women, young and 
old, sitting at the tables with as much indifference to appearances or public opinion 
as if they were engaged in the most innocent and moral of duties. I am proud of 
my country when I know that the state of public morality is such, that gambling 
could not be licensed by a corporation or town in the whole length and breadth of 
the land. I assure you that ours is the most moral countiy on the face of the earth, 
except Scotland; and the Sabbath-day is held in as great reverence and respect in 
America, as it is any where in the civilized world. Long may it be thus held 1 ’ 
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Pertinent Portrait of Patton the Patriot. —We have awakened all the echoes 
of the sanctum to-night, frightening even our associate Owl from his perch and his 
propriety, by guffaws that would eclipse the ‘ horse-laughs ’ of all Tattersall’s. We 
have just finished reading a little pamphlet, bearing upon its first page this title: 
'My Own Memoir , or the More Important Incidents in the Life of William Delany 
Patton .’ It is ‘ dedicated to the Servant and the Serf, the Aristocrat and the Pa¬ 
triot, the Tax-gatherer and the Tax-payer, the Oppressor and the Oppressed,’ and is 
published for the benefit of the Anglo-Saxon race.’ We propose, with very little 
preface, to afford our readers liberal specimens of Mr. Patton’s style of writing, 
which is uniquely florid and floridly unique. We scarcely know which most to ad¬ 
mire, the extent and variety of his knowledge, his elaborate classical attainments, 
or his condensed and elegant English. But of this the reader shall judge. In his 
‘Introductory’ to his Memoir, ‘William Delany Patton, of Monroe county, 
Ohio,’ observes: 

4 I may be accused of vanity: it is said to be the curse of our species. Theologians may 
preach to the contrary, but it was the cause of the upsetting of our original promogenitor: 4 In 
Adam’s fall we sinned all,’ says the venerated Primerian; and how many thousands have illus¬ 
trated the melancholiness of the monody and the proclivity of the proclamation! In thus giving 
ray life to man and to mankind, I may seem answerable for certain explanations: I am bound to 
alleviate the charge of vanity that may probably be brought against me. I am aware of the ten¬ 
dency to censure attached to those who dare assert their rights to have been fashioned in the 
same moulds in which God created the rest of his creatures. Belonging to the human race, I 
have experienced my share of the vicissitudes that fell to the lot of our common humanity. I 
have been through many, if not all, of the excitements of supernatural existence, so for as these 
refer to the figurative, material and actual man. 

4 Mine has been a checquered life; one of up and downs; but never, in the pagoda parade of 
power, have I been other than 1 am now— a man of the people; one who never submitted to a wrong, 
nor asserted that which he did not believe to be right. Thus, then, have I not the privilege to claim, 
that like Lamartine (who, in his 4 Recollections of my Youth,’ asserts that it is due to posterity 
to vindicate the rights of mankind, and the claims of nature, God, and humanity, via the pen 
and intellect; so, as he vindicated the truths of literature in France, so /, William Delany 
Patton, of Monroe, intend to make this my memoir a platform upon which the people of Ohio 
may learn, at least, what they ought to do; and if they do it not, remember that God sent man 
into the world 

-'To shoot folly as it flies. 

And catch the manners living as they rise.' 

4 The charge of egotism has been raised against Shakspeare, Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Ingraham, Marshal Ney, Christophe,Ppince Albert, Caoliostro, Joan of Arc, and Dela- 
zon Smith. But have these charges been sustained ? Has not an American freeman a right to 
claim the boasted prerogative of being equal, at least, to the boasted claims of the older popular 
tions of Northern Europe? 4 Westward the star of empire takes its way.’ Westward! as the 
eagle makes its home among the crags of Zahara, or bathes its plumage in the rushing rivulets 
of the Frigid Zone, or rears its young in the verdant glades of Hecla; yea, as the free sovereign of 
the forest gives his supremest roar among the jungles of the wastes of Siberia, or couches in re¬ 
pose under the palms of Labrador, or snuffs the summer smell of the citron and the olive in the gar¬ 
den of Kamskatka; even as these attest by their instincts their fulminating intelligence, so does 
democracy pour its resistless floods over, amid and beyond the mighty empires growing up in 
the Great West, and welcoming Holland and Ireland to their embrace! ’ 

Our hero now proceeds to his * Memoir;’ beginning with his parentage, and duly 
apologizing for not giving upon his own authority events ‘ which occurred at a period 
when he could not himself be personally acquainted with them; ’ events, namely, 
which took place before, or about the time, he was bom! The memoir commences 
at a safe distance, and with the utmost historical fidelity: 

4 My father, William Patton, was bom in Ireland, in the County Down, sixteen miles from Dub¬ 
lin ; and my mother was Anna Redmond, of Shelby county, Kentucky. My paternal parent left the 
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( green isle of the ocean ’ through the political necessities occasioned by the accursed outrages com- 
mitted by England on her sister island, whose shamrock withered with shame when the blood of the 
English bullock, and the rascalities of the British Ministers, under Marlborough and Edward the 
Black Prince, made the fields of Cressy, Agincourt, St. Jean d’Acre, Pharsalia, the battle of the 
Boyne, the marvellous 'defence of Palmyra, and the onslaught of Leonidas against the invasion 
of the Scotch—combined with the marauding influences and cow-stealing impetuosity of the 
descendants of Alaric— and said shamrock run sanguineous gore, red with the carmined paint 
of a valorous yet grossly incarnadined blood of a patriotic, republic-thirsty, freedom-seeking, yet 
shackle-doomed people. Of my mother I will say nothing more, than that she was bom upon 
the old soil of Kentucky, that learnt its first freedom from the crack of Boone’s unerring ri¬ 
fle. .. . I, William Delany Patton, am her descendant, and may my right arm wither from its 
shoulder and my right hand forget its cunning, before I disfranchise that I am a son of the land 
of Agamemnon ; or that my mother’s race sprang from the Children of the Sun, whose solar 
fires were lighted upon the blazing altars of Antarctic freedom I 

'Whbre frigid zephyrs melt the Indian heat. 

And Haytien frosts wild Hecla's April greet.’ 

Presently, considerately ‘ reducing matters to himself,’ Mr. Patton comes down 
to the time of his birth, and subsequently to that of his marriage: 

‘ I was bom on the eleventh day of December, 1810; and what is singular, even as I indite these 
transitions of the obscure, the knell of time is pealing the exodus of my fortieth anniversary. 
And more exuberant coincidence still, twenty-two years ago, the ninth of this month, I in¬ 
troduced to my home and heart the partner who has ever since shared in my joys and sorrows, 
and been the possessor of my doting affection. Present with her, I enjoy all the pleasures.of do¬ 
mestic life: absent from her side and her smile, I am like Goldsmith, in his famous 4 Prairie 
Guide;’ and 

' Still to my Marqarbt turn with ceaseless pain. 

And drag at each remove a lengthening chain.' 

4 When I was about three years of age, my father removed from Kentucky to within a mile and 
a half of the Gothic monument, or statute rather, erected to the manes of Henry Clay by the 
venerable Mrs. Shephard, of Ohio county, Virginia.* 

Our autobiographer here tells us that he might * collate many incidents super¬ 
vening during the first nine lustrums of his youth/ but that his 1 mind is adipose 
to such juvenile recollections.’ Hence he carries his readers forward to his four¬ 
teenth year: 

4 The time too soon, alas! came when I was to forsake the family roof: my mother’s curfew 
welcome in the morning, and my father’s matutinal exhortation when the folds of evening gath¬ 
ered the material world to the realities of imagination and the restlessness of repose. At the 
age of fourteen, I was apprenticed to a blacksmith and farrier in Wheeling, then by no means 
the prosperous maritime metropolis whose argosies rival those of ancient Venice, and the Helvetic 
barques of Switzerland on their passage over the sea of Marmora. I remained nearly three 
years wielding the sledge-hammer, and acquiring a knowledge of the craft and art of dissolving 
iron to the purposes of community. Quitting Wheeling, I started on my way to the house of a 
kinsman, residing in Monroe county, Ohio, and arrived in Woodsfield, my present abiding-place, 
in the month of July, 1828. Woodsfield was then a miserable village, with a few houses, and 
although a county town, had no public buildings, and not more than two hundred or thereabouts 
of a population. But meagre as were its dimensions, I became attached to most of the mem¬ 
bers of the little community, and time, and chance, and change, has not dimmed the memories 
of ray earlier acquaintance, nor made a grasp of their palms less incorrigible than when I put 
my foot for the original print in the streets of diminutive Woodsfield. Shakspeare had his 
Avon, Lafittb had his Mogul empire in Van Diemen’s Land, and the poet-philosopher Jose¬ 
phus built his retreat among the wilds of Oregonian immensity : these have made imperishably 
romantic the regions of their immortality, and why should not Woodsfield be the Utica of my 
choice, eersiwjhe Carthages’, the Scipios’, and other cities ? 

4 1 remained in this vicinity and worked at my artistic profession, until, in December of the 
same year, I married Margaret Ann M’Clelland, daughter of David M’Clelland, formerly 
of Pennsylvania, and at the time of my espousal, she w.as an orphan. Some may think that I 
was greedily premature in thus taking upon my young shoulders the germinations of the holy 
duties of the creeds of Anacb arsis and Darusmont ; but among the wilder emotions leading 
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me on, there sprang up one of sympathy for the fatherless, and I resolved to take her to my 
bosom, and whatever the risk,-to share my portion in life with her. My choice has proved a 
wise one, and even as I write comes up the memory and forms of the nine occult offspring she 
has made me the gratified parent of. Four sons, Gkorgb Washington Patton, William 
Jackson Patton, (I wished to name him Andrew, otter the hero of New-Orleans, bat my wife 
protested for reasons with which the public need not be made acquainted !) David Del any and 
Thomas Jefferson ; the eldest standing six feet four inches and a half in his stockings, and is, 
like his father, a sentinel on the glaciers of Democracy ! Five daughters, all living, surround our 
family board. 

4 Blest as I was in my domestic loves, I still ffh that I longed for a vaster sphere of action and 
a broader avenue to the world and its chimeras. There rose in my heart a burning thirst to know 
something of Life’s shades, and like Bancroft’s ‘ Young Norval,* ‘ my soul longed for battle,’ 
with the cliques of the wide world. Tarquin in his ecclesiastical retreat among the hyperborean 
regions of Castile and Aregon never repeated with more fervent piety the aspirations of Ras- 
sklas than did I in my rustic residence in Old Monroe. I sighed to be made acquainted with 
the wrestlers on the platforms of science, literature, and government. At this time I removed 
to Malaga, and cultivated a small farm which I had purchased. The field of agricultural exploit, 

I saw at once, suited not my feverish organization, and I determined to relinquish the plough and 
the poultry-yard, and, as the stories of the nursery have it, ‘ seek my fortune.’ I felt with Laco n 
‘ The world is all before me where to choose, and Providence my guide I ’ 

‘ It was in the fall of 1832 that I entered the State of Illinois, and purchased an eighty-acre 
form on the grand prairie in Edgar county, within six miles of Paris, the county seat, where I 
remained during the ultimate five years. Many amusing evidences of the class of populative 
peregrinators filling up the frigid prairies might be accorded here; only a sparse number of 
which I deem spontaneous to this narrative. The mania of the day in the Sucker State was 
patent rights, and stallions for the improvement of the breed of horses. The plagues that mil¬ 
dewed over Egypt in the days of Pharaoh and the Albigenses, were nothing compared with the 
horde of Yankee Barbarossas with their patent bee-hives, washing, and threshing, and centri¬ 
fugal, opaque, and restlessly dormant wind-and-water-power inventions to gull the honest people 
of Illinois. After being thoroughly fleeced in a patent portable gas-light, a dozen of which 
would make midnight in a room at noon-day, and sundry other equally divine excerpts from the 
carpet-bag of Pandora — together with an awful bite from a prairie rattle-snake that prostrated 
me on the Promethean bed of Somnian sleeplessness for nearly a month ; after this, I rejoin, I 
felt that mine was indeed a life of blighted hopes and ups and downs. The bite of the snake, 
and the worse sting of mental anguish, so disturbed ray mind and organic powers, that I sought 
popular sympathy in an application for office — a balm much used by men when misfortune or 
sorrow assail them. I rose moderately and modestly, being first elected constable of Bloomfield, 
Edgar county, against violent opposition, in which office I remained four years, giving unparal¬ 
leled' satisfaction. During this period I was elected second sergeant of the company of militia 
belonging to that military division, run for the office of orderly sergeant, was defeated by a trick, 
but triumphantly evaporated over my enemies by being elevated to the rank of Captain, which 
I held a long time. The reader will conceive now why my portrait, on the title-page of this 
work, represents me in the garments of war, and fashioned for the field. I have ever had a taste 
for the life of a soldier, and like Bob Acres feel that I could have done the State good service 
‘where the trumpets clang and the cannons belch sulphureous conflagrations If ’ 

The foregoing, although somewhat long, is nevertheless a condensed extract, or 
more properly speaking, an ‘Extract of Patton.’ Our hero leaves the ‘Sucker 
State’ in 1839, returns to Monroe county, and in Woodsfield, or in its ‘ approximating 
neighborhood,’ he continues to be ‘ measurably engaged in cultivating a tract of 
land,’ and in ‘ improving the breed of horses and mules;’ many of the fanners of 
Monroe giving him substantial evidence of his enterprise in this latter avocation. 

He next serves for three consecutive years as constable, two more as coroner of 
Monroe county; in which the ‘ energy he displayed, the blandness of his manners, 
and his kindness to unfortunate debtors,’ gained him the ‘ conglomerated dislike ’ of 
a certain political party, who ‘ hung about the county treasury like paupers outside 
the banqueting-hall of a Semiramus of Boston;’ and at the same time barked at 
eveiy body else who wanted a slight * bite * from the public crib. Patton was n’t 
‘ afear’d of ’em,’ though: 

* But nothing daunted, I resolved to beard the enemy in his den, and show them that although 
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a Dionysius in friendship, I could prove an Achan, when vengeance opened to the breeze a flag 
of defiance to all sorts of oppression, malevolence and fraud. I am poor, but I am no man’s hound : 

I love office if given to me by my compatriots, but rather than stoop to do the dirty work of a 
dirty clique of demagogual curs, I would serve as slave-catcher in the torrid plains of the Caucar 
sos, or sweat away existence among the palms of Nova Zembla. If I obtain power it will not be 
to abuse it: if so trusted with the disposal of the public funds, I will not keep the substantial 
ears and throw the nubbins to the public. Can the Monroe Clique say as much ? They can not, 
and they dare not. These men (are they men?) have dogged me like blood-hounds. They 
have sent their small potato Jupiters to Columns to blight my hopes of a station in the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of Ohio: in all and every way that fungian falsehood can forge, or magnificent 
malice can manufacture, they have sought to mangle my magnanimity and distort my dig¬ 
nity. . . . Finding they would not proceed to an honest compliance with their pliant promises, I 
determined that I would run for sheriff against their clique nominee. They marauded the sections of 
Crane’s Nest, Muskingum, Sunfish, and Duck Creeks ; they circumscribed the arena of my equine 
skill and paramount influence with all good judges of our unalterable Democracy. They got a 
meagre majority for my opponent; but thanks to ‘ that Divinity that shapes our ends, saw both 
ends as you will,’ I had a dream in which it flashed across my vision like an electric hexameter 
through the brain of Charlemagne, the poet-king of Norway, that the pup of the clique 
was fggf* not a naturalized citizen of the United States! I proved it! I appealed to the 

Court of Common Pleas—Judge Kennon presiding. The Court, as every sensible man can 
readily imagine, sustained me. The alien was ousted in the sight of his discomfited whippers- 
in, and Judge Kennon declared me the constitutionally elected High Sheriff of Monroe county 
by a majority of nine hundred and eighty-two over all opposition: 

' There was a sound of revelry by night. 

And Monroe's county-seat displayed the sight 
Of glancing eyes, and manly men and true. 

Who cheered my coming, as I came in view; 

. And 'Patton!’ 'Patton!' rose upon the hreeze. 

As Chimborazo's zephyrs as they freeze !' 

* So said the poet of Vaucluse, Lord Byron. Laughing at their discomfiture, I viewed their 
crest-fallen clique as the Arabian eagle disdains the rotting donkey on the plains of the Medi¬ 
terranean. Secure in the confidence of the people, I regarded them as if they were but dying 
ants in a bankrupt ant-hill—owners of a political grave-yard, themselves interred therein. I 
could name them, but I scorn to war with the weapons of personality and detraction resorted to 
by my enemies. As the dulcet wasp is said to lose its life in the last attempt to sting, so the 
gasping conspirators gave their dying kick, by rallying the exhausting materials of the faction so 
awfully battered by me in the foregone election; and they rallied to a final, yet to them fatal at¬ 
tack against ray reelection. They brought out their most redoubted champion; they had fed him 
with argentine hopes, as a Spanish prize-fighter gorges his bulls for ferocity in the arena. Ho 
was the Samson of their death-throe—the Catherine de Medicis of their insular virtue—the 
Voltaire of their fiendish philosophy. They run him upon the basis of the foolish and satur¬ 
nine hope, that ill-gotten means would enable them to rear a pigmy bulwark out of the scant 
material constituting the Danish Apennines! There were four candidates in the field at first; 
but two of them withdrew, and saturated the field for my Briareus and for me. On came the 
champion with froth and fury, fustian, folly, and falsehood, whilst I stood upon my democracy. 
As the fiducial Perry said to the pulsative Congress, ‘ We have met the enemy, and they are 
ours! ’ so, when the returns came in from the townships of Monroe county, my coronach of tri¬ 
umph sounded the proan of their advent, for I defeated their Crassus by a splendid majority of 
five hundred and sixty votes! The purple of the clique was peargreen in hue ever since, and it 
shall retain that color while I live.’ 

This ‘plain and diffuse statement of facts/ this ‘fearless exposure of what Hume, # 
the American annalist, calls ‘ the proud man’s contumely and the rich man’s sneer,” 
is followed by a ‘Memorial’ submitted recently in the Ohio legislature, asking that 
he may at least receive ‘ a crumb of the favors ’ dispensed by that ‘ assemblaged intel¬ 
ligence.’ He deserved this for his past services: ‘ His war-shout had struck terror 
to the hearts of his foes among the classic hills of ‘old Monroe;’ he had advocated 
democratic progress on the shores of * Crane’s Nest; ’ his ‘ burning periods had made 
vocal the willows and sycamores whose branches shade the banks of the Muskingum,’ 
and his song of triumph mingled with the zephyr sporting with the ripples of ‘ Sun- 
fish’ and ‘Duck’ creeks. Believing these labors to merit due reward, he had, in 
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visiting the legislature to ask for it, endured the pangs of absence from his wife and 
family; risked upsetting in stage-coaches; and once narrowly escaped being up¬ 
turned in a go-cart So he presents the subjoined bill, and makes a pathetic appeal 
in behalf of its adoption: 

‘Your petitioner most remind your honorable body that these patriotic services were, of 
course, attended with enormous expense; to say nothing of the deprivation of the comforts of 
home, the blandishments of his spouse and the prattle of his children; the time wasted and busi¬ 
ness necessarily neglected. It is to remedy this as flar as lies in your power, that he now presents 
the accompanying account, and it is to you, as fellow-citizens, husbands, fathers, and heads of 
families, that his appeal is made. Will you grant it your favorable consideration ? 

‘ Firstly : In the four several journeys to and from the blue hills of Old Monroe, ho has 
accomplished over one thousand and forty miles, under the circumstances mentioned 
above. For this he claims, at least, the ordinary compensation awarded to members and 
successful applicants for office. This, then, forms an item of three dollars for every twenty 

miles, and amounts to-- .- $166 

‘Secondly : Each trip required at least, to go, come, and attend to business, canvassing, 
and making himself acquainted with members and the growing greatness of Ohio by her 
institutions —say a month each time — making in all four months, or one hundred and 

thirty days, at three dollars per day: in all,.$390 

‘ Thirdly : (By way of parenthesis in this branch of my account,) I claim that being absent 
from home, the wear and tear of my heart must necessarily be considered. The long 
nights that I have solitarily spent upon a bachelor’s pillow; the ever-recurring memory 
of her who is absent; the gorgeous visions that haunt the slumber of the exile from home; 
all these must at least appeal to your sense of justice. Will it be asking too much in de¬ 


manding .$160 

‘Fourthly: For feelings wrought to desperation, by the baseness of unprincipled candi¬ 
dates, who, having gained their ends, evaded the fulfilment of their contracts: say - - $50 . 

‘Lastly : Blighted hopes; sundry minor expenses; painful lessons of the depravity of 
mankind; a well-founded conviction that a short residence in the cities of Ohio corrupts 
the heart, before pure and uncontaminated by the influences of nature and the country: 
say.$75 


‘Hoping early action/ etc., our ‘petitioner* leaves his ‘little bill* with the legis¬ 
lature ; simply reminding the members, in conclusion, that ‘ although Ohio is the 
State of his adoption, it is to Kentucky that he owes his birth, and that the zephyr 
that wantoned among the elms of Lexington fanned his infant brow, and wandered 
among the hair of his maturer youth.’ Since ‘ the period when Alexandre the 
Great crossed the Rubicon in a common one-horse wagon/ we have met with noth¬ 
ing more unique than the eloquent production, some faint idea of which we have 
endeavored to convey to the readers of the Knickerbocker. 


A Beautiful * Waif/ — Will some one be good enough to inform us who is the 
author of the ensuing beautiful lines ? The friend from whom we receive them is 
mainly doubtful of their paternity, although he has ‘heard them attributed to Bul- 
wer/ He found them copied into a common-place book, made some thirteen 
years ago. We profess a good degree of familiarity with the writings of the author 
of ‘Pelham/ but we have never encountered these lines in any work of his that has 
fallen under our observation : 

‘Into my heart a silent look 
Flashed from thy careless eyes, 

And what before was shadow, took 
The light of summer skies. 

The First-born Love was in that look; 

The Venus rose from out the deep 
Of those inspiring eyes. 

‘ My life, like sone lone solemn spot 
A spirit passes o’er, 

Grew instinct with a glory not 
In earth or heaven before: 

Sweet trouble stirred the haunted spot, 

And shook the leaves of every thought 
Thy presence wandered o’er. 


‘My being yearned and crept to thine, 

As if, in times of yore, 

Thy soul had been a part of mine 
Which claimed it back once more; 

Thy very self no longer thine. 

But merged in that delicious life 
Which made us one of yore! 

‘ There bloomed beside thee forms as flair, 
There murmured tones as sweet. 

But round thee breathed the enchanted air 
’T was life and death to meet; 

And henceforth thou alone wort fair, • 
And though the stars had sung for joy, 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. —It was De Quincey, it seems, the 
celebrated ‘ English Opium-Eater/ who wrote some eighteen or twenty years ago in 
Blackwood’s Magazine' that singularly quaint and most amusing sketch, ‘ Murder 
considered as one of the Fine Arts! We find it in the ‘Miscellaneous Essays’ of 
this author, just published in a handsome volume by Messrs. Ticknor, Reed and 
Fields, Boston. It is an account of a society of connoisseurs in murder; persons 
curious in homicide; amateurs and dilettanti in the various modes of blood-shed; 
in short, murder-fanciers; every fresh atrocity in which, brought up by the police 
annals of Europe, they would meet and criticise as they would a picture, statue, or 
work of art. Some idea of the spirit of their proceedings may be collected from one 
of the monthly lectures read before the society. It was contended that as every 
thing in the world had two handles, murder might be treated ‘ aesthetically/ as the 
Germans call it, as well as morally. ‘The first murderer/ the lecturer began, ‘is 
familiar to you all. As the inventor of murder, and the father of the art, Cain must 
have been a man of first-rate genius. All the Cains were men of genius. Tubal 
Cain invented tubes, I think, or some such thing. But whatever were the original¬ 
ity and genius of the artist, every art was then in its infancy, and the works must 
be criticised.’ A great number of cases of ‘artistic murder’ are cited by the lec¬ 
turer, coming down from the time of the earliest to the latest, that of Thurtell, 
which was the ‘ public thing ’ in that line in England at this period. How deli¬ 
cately, how artistically this is dwelt upon by the lecturer: 

‘As to Mr. Thurtell’s case, I know not what to say. Naturally, I have every disposition to 
think highly of my predecessor in the chair of this Society; and I acknowledge that his lectures 
were unexceptionable. But, speaking ingenuously, I do really think that his principal perform¬ 
ance, as an artist, has been much overrated. I admit that at first I was myself carried away by 
the general enthusiasm. On the morning when the murder was made known in London, there 
was the fullest meeting of amateurs that I have ever known since the days of Williams ; old 
bed-ridden connoisseurs, who had got into a peevish way of sneering and complaining ‘ that there 
was nothing doing,’ now hobbled down to our club-room: such hilarity, such benign expression 
of general satisfaction, I have rarely witnessed. On every side you saw people shaking hands, 
congratulating each other, and forming dinner parties for the evening; and nothing was to be 
heard but triumphant challenges of: ‘Well! will this do?’ ‘Is this the right thing?’ ‘Are 
you satisfied at last?’ But, in the midst of this, I remember we all grew silent on hearing the 

old cynical amateur, L. S-, that laudator temporis acti y stumping along with his wooden leg; 

he erttered the room with his usual scowl, and, as he advanced, he continued to growl and stutter 
the whole way: ‘Not an original idea in the fahole piece—mere plagiarism—base plagiarism 
from hints that I threw out! Beside, his style is as hard as Albert Durer, and as coarse as 
Fuseli.’ Many thought that this was mere jealousy, and general waspishness; but I confess 
that, when the first glow of enthusiam had subsided, I have found most judicious critics to agree 
that there was something falsetto in the style of Thurtell. The fact is, he was a member of our 
society, which naturally gave a friendly bias to our judgments; and his person was universally 
familiar to the cockneys, which gave him, with the whole London public, a temporary popular¬ 
ity, that his pretensions are not capable of supporting; for opinionum commenta delet dies , na¬ 
tures judicia confirmat. There was, however, an unfinished design of Thurtell’s for the murder 
of a man with a pair of dumb-bells, which I admired greatly: it was a mere outline, that he 
never completed; but to my mind it seemed every way superior to his chief work. I remem¬ 
ber that there was great regret expressed by some amateurs that this sketch should have been 
deft in an unfinished state: but there I cannot agree with them; for the fragments and first bold 
outlines of original artists have often a felicity about them which is apt to vanish in the manage¬ 
ment of details.’ 

In a second paper read' before the club, the lecturer premises, that as for himself 
he never committed a murder in his life. ‘ There is indeed one member of the club, 
who pretends to say that he caught me once making too free with his throat on a 
club-night, after every body else had retired. But, observe, he shuffles in his story 
according to his state of civilation. When not far gone, he contents himself with 
saying that he caught me ogling his throat; and that I was melancholy for some 
weeks after, and that my voice sounded in a way expressing, to the nice ear of a 
connoisseur, the sense of opportunities lost; but the club all know that he’s a dis¬ 
appointed man himself, and that he speaks querulously at times about the fatal 
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neglect of a man’s coming abroad without his tools. Beside, all this is an affair be¬ 
tween two amateurs, and every body makes allowances for little asperities and 
sorenesses in such a case.’ He had moreover a nephew, who ‘ thought himself a 
man of cultivated taste in most branches of murder, whereas in fact he had n’t one 
idea on the subject but such as he had stolen,’ who was anxious to become a mem¬ 
ber of the club, but was vehemently opposed by the lecturer: ‘ Now really,’ I said 
to the president, ‘ if we were to elect him, why, the next thing we should hear of 
would be some vile butcherly murder, by way of justifying our choice. And what 
sort of a concern would it be ? You know, as well as we do, that it would be a 
disgraceful Affair, more worthy of the shambles than of an artist’s attelier. He 
would fall upon some great big man, some huge farmer returning drunk from a fair. 
There would be plenty of blood, and that he would expect us to take in lieu of taste, 
finish, scenical grouping. Then again how would he tool ? Why, most probably 
with a cleaver and a couple of paving stones: so that the whole coup d'ceil would 
remind you rather of some hideous ogre or cyclops, than of the delicate operator of 
the nineteenth century.’ He visits his nephew, who is mortified at being black¬ 
balled, and swears revenge, and offers him this consolation: ‘John,’ said I, ‘you seem 
to me to have taken an erroneous view of life and its duties. Pushed on by ambi¬ 
tion, you are dreaming rather of what it might be glorious to attempt, than what it 
would be possible for you to accomplish. Believe me, it is not necessary to a man’s 
respectability that he should commit a murder. Many a man has passed through 
life most respectably, without attempting any species of homicide—good, bad, or 
indifferent. We cannot all be brilliant men in this life. And it is for your interest 
to be contented rather with a humble station well filled, than to shock every body 
with failures, the more conspicuous by contrast with the ostentation of their prom¬ 
ises.’ Another case still more strikingly illustrates the lecturer’s virtue: 

‘ A man came to me as a candidate for the place of my servant, just then vacant. He had the 
reputation of having dabbled a little in our art; some said not without merit. What startled me, 
however, was, that he supposed this art to be part of his regular duties in my service. Now that 
was a thing I would not allow; so I said at once: ‘ Richard, you misunderstand my character. 

If a man will and must practice this difficult (and, allow me to add, dangerous) branch of art; 
if he has an overruling genius for it, why, ho might as well pursue his studies whilst living in my 
service as in another’s. And also, I may observe, that it can do no harm either to himself or to 
the subject on whom he operates, that he should be guided by men of more taste thon himself. 
Genius may do much, but long study of the art must always entitle a man to offer advice. So far 
I will go—general principles I will suggest. But as to any particular case, once for all I will 
have nothing to do with it. Never tell me of any special work of art you are meditating — I set 
my face against it in toto. For if once a man indulges himself in murder, very soon he comes to 
think little of robbing; and from robbing he comes next to drinking and Sabbath-brooking, and 
from that to incivility and procrastination. Once begin upon this downward path, you never 
know where you are to stop. Many a man has dated his ruin from some murder or other that 
perhaps he thought little of at the time.” 

We know not how it may strike the reader, but to our conception it seems espe¬ 
cially ludicrous to take the highest crime known to the laws, and look at it through 
an inverted intellectual telescope like tliis. ‘ Many a man has dated his ruin from 
some murder or other that perhaps he thought little of at the time! ’ One almost 
fancies that it would be possible to trace a dabbler in this ‘ art ’ down to the heirfous 
crime of disturbing a Methodist meeting! It would appear that they had in the 
club one of your nil-admirari's ; your ‘ Nothing-Admire ’ sort of persons, who went 
about disparaging all modern murders as ‘ vicious abortions,’ and as ‘ belonging to 
no authentic school of art.’ He snarled cynically at the finest ‘ performances’ of his 
own time ; and was wont to go about, muttering or growling, in a kind of soliloquy: 
‘Despicable pretender!—without grouping—without two ideas upon handling; 
with not the faintest conception of ‘tooling,” etc. ‘Very soon,’ he came at last to 
say, ‘ very soon men will have lost the art of killing poultry: the very rudiments of 
the art will have perished.’ But early one morning ‘ a change came o’er the spirit 
VOL. xxxvii. 19 
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of his dream: * ‘ He had received an account by express, dispatched by a correspond¬ 
ent in London, who watched the progress of art on his behalf, with a general com¬ 
mission to send off a special express, at whatever cost, in the event of any estima¬ 
ble works appearing: how much more upon occasion of a ne plus ultra in art! The 
express arrived in the night-time; he was then gone to bed; he had been muttering 
and grumbling for hours, but of course he was called up. On reading the account, 
he threw his arms around the express, called him his brother and his preserver; 
settled a pension upon him for three lives, and expressed his regret at not having it in 
his power to knight him. Accordingly he soon arrived, knocked over the porter on 
his road to the reading-room; seized every man’s hand as he passed him; wrung it 
almost frantically, and kept ejaculating: ‘ Why, now, here’s something like a mur¬ 
der!—this is the real thing; this is genuine; this is what you can approve, can 
recommend to a friend: ‘ This,’ says every man on reflection, ‘ this is the thing that 
ought to be! ’ ’ Then, looking at particular friends, he said: ‘ Why, Jack, how are 
you ? Why, Tom, how are you ? Bless me! you look ten years younger than when 
I last saw you.’ ‘ No, Sir/ I replied, ‘ it is you who look ten years younger.’ ‘ Do 
I ? well, I should n’t wonder if I did; such works are enough to make us all young.’ 
And in fact the general opinion is, th^t he would have died but for this regenera¬ 
tion of art, which he called a second age of Leo the Tenth; and it was our duty, he 
said solemnly, to commemorate it.’ Reflect upon all this a little while, reader, and 
you will see that it is in a vein of the broadest burlesque. At a dinner which fol¬ 
lowed the reading of the ‘ paper ’ to which we have alluded, the delicate gentleman 
‘last reported’ supported his toast, ‘Our Irish Friends, and a speedy revolution in 
their Mode of Tooling, and all Branches of the Art,’ with these remarks : 

“Gentlemen, I’ll tell you the plain truth. Every day of the year we take up a paper, we 
read the opening of a murder. We say, This is good, this is charming, this is excellent! But, 
behold you! scarcely have we read a little farther, before the word ‘Tipperary’ or ‘Ballina’- 
something betrays the Irish manufacture. Instantly we loath it! we call to the waiter; we say, 

‘ Waiter, take away this paper; send it out of the house; it is absolutely offensive to all just taste.’ 

I appeal to every man whether, on finding a murder (otherwise, perhaps, promising enough) to 
be Irish, he does not feel himself as much insulted as when Madeira being ordered, he finds it to 
be Cape; or when, taking up what he takes to be a mushroom, it turns out what children call a 
toad-stool? Tithes, politics, or something wrong in principle, vitiate every Irish murder. Gen¬ 
tlemen, this must be reformed, or Ireland will not be a land to live in; at least, if we do live there, 
we must import all our murders, that’s clear.’ ’ 

Old Knick. left this hopeful assembly just as an enthusiastic amateur had arisen 
and toasted: ‘ The sublime epoch of Bubke and Habe !’...* The Card- 
Players Grave ’ is a somewhat unique poetical theme ; but our young correspond¬ 
ent seems to have made the most of it: 

Poor Jack ! thy merry heart is still, 

Thy voice is silent too; 

Thy hand played out, thy tricks are o’er, 

Thy game of life is through. 

With all thou hast most fairly doalt, 

And none could call thee knave; 

But thou hast ‘ shuffled off the coil,’ 

And this spot is thy grave! 

We know it was thy pleasure oft 
At * Loo ’ and ‘ Whist ’ to win: 

Black cards (not ’guards) thy fav’rites were, 

But spades last took thee in! 

But Death’s relentless hand cuts off 
Both high and low the same, 

And thee, despite thine honors fair, 

He took, ‘Jack, and the game.’ 

Ne’er till the last trump call thee out, 

Poor John ! shall thou arise, 

But like the diamond clothed in light 

Thy soul shall seek the skies. 

Boqtoji, Jgfe bruary 17,1851. Curtis Guild. 
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Ode readers, if they peruse every * issoo ’ in detail, will remember the good-na¬ 
tured correspondent, who said recently in these pages that his design in contribut¬ 
ing to the Kniokebbockee had a squinting toward ‘ practical bread-and-butter, 
he having that ‘ natural bias in favor of something to eat ’ common to all animals, 
the satisfaction of which ‘bias’ was more of an incentive than any reputation which 
he would be likely to gain by the publication of his communications. We were 
reminded of him the other evening by a passage in Irving’s ‘ Poor-Devil Author,’ 
in the ‘ Tales of a Traveller,’ describing a poet wandering disconsolate about Lon¬ 
don, with the manuscript of his immortal but rejected poem under his arm, and 
with scarce a penny in his pocket: ‘ I have many a time strolled sorrowfully along, 
with a sad heart and an empty stomach, about five o’clock, and looked wistfully 
down the areas in the west end of the town, and seen through the kitchen-windows 
the fires gleaming, and the joints of meat turning on the spits, and dripping with 
gravy, and the cook-maids beating up puddings, or trussing turkeys, and felt for the 
moment that if I could but have the run of one of those kitchens, Apollo and the 


Muses might have the hungry heights of Parnassus for me. Oh, Sir! talk of medi¬ 
tations among the tombs; they are nothing so melancholy as the meditations of a 
poor devil without penny in pouch, along a line of kitchen windows toward dinner¬ 
time.’ The fact (a common one) was, that he had * mistaken his vocation.’ ... We 
like the spirit of ‘ Brother Jonathan ’« Ships; ’ and just at this time, when the 
‘ Atlantic ’ is known to have nobly resisted the violence of the elements, and joy 
at her triumph pervades all hearts, we think the stanzas will be read with an added 
pleasure: 


Hurrah for our ships! our merchant ships! 

Let’s raise for them the song; 

That safely glide o’er the foaming tide, 

With timbers stout and strong; 

That to and fro on the waters go, 

And borne on the rushing breeze, 

Like birds they fly, ’neath every sky, 

From South to Northern seas! 


Hurrah for our ships! our stout steara-shipa! 

That float in strength and grace; 

By fire and air their course they bear, 

As giants in the race; 

That bind the hands of kindred lands 
In close and friendly grasp: 

God grant no feud by death and blood 
May e’er unloose the clasp! 


Hurrah for our ships! our battle-ships! 

Our glory and our boast; 

That carry death in their bellowing breath 
To invaders of our coast. 

In glory and pride, whatever betide, 

May they sail around our shore; 

But long be the day ere in battle’s fray 
We shall hear their cannons roar. 


Hurrah for them all, both great and small, 
That float our waters free; 

May they safely sail in calm or gale, 

In home or foreign sea: 

Hurrah again for our merchantmen, 

Hurrah for our men-of-wnr! 

Bing out the shout for our steam-ships stout, 
Hurrah for them all!— Hurrah ! 


Neto-York, Feb., 1851. Ghorok Grbnvii,lk. 

And ‘ three times three again, boys,’ if you please; for they can’t touch us in ship¬ 
building on the other side. They can’t do it, and ‘ there’s no use talking about it.’ 
But they pay more money for steam-ship machinery than we do, and have had five 
times the experience that we have had. But the ‘ Novelty Works ’ will beat them 
at that yet—and ‘not very long first,’ either. Wait five years, and you shall ‘see 
what you shall see! ’ . . . What supernatural shriek is that, sounding through 
the murky air of this stormy February night ? Twelve o’clock, too, ‘ by ’r Lady: ’ 
but be not alarmed. It is only the steam-whistle of the iron-horse on the Hudson 
River rail-road, rushing into the Great Metropolis, at a * two-forty* pace, bringing with 
him hundreds of passengers, some of whom, having never been to town before, are 
bewildered with its increasing vastness; the thickening lamps; the branching, cross¬ 
ing, lengthening, interminable streets; the ‘leagues of light, the roaring of the wheels.’ 
That same snorting steam-horse, scarce an hour ago, as he swept with his train 
through the very walls of the state’s-prison at Sing-Sing, rumbled in the ears of 
the half-wakened captives, illustrating by his own wild freedom the liberty denied 
to them, and spoke of pleasant villages passed, and familiar pcene? toward vbjch 
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ho was rushing: he startled the echoes of Sleepy-Hollow, and the demons of that 
wizard region fled affrighted, for a greater than the steed erewhile bestrode by 
the ‘ Headless Horseman ’ was now spouting the hot white breath from his iron 
nostrils; onward he came, past golden ‘ Sunnyside/ disturbing not, let us hope, the 
inmates of that nest of genius and refinement; on to ‘ DoBB,his Ferry,’ and oyer the 
very soil of the pleasant places where ‘Old’ and * Young Knick.’ and his little sis¬ 
ters so often walked and frolicked with the ‘gooed vrouw,’ along the shores of the 
beautiful Tappaan-Zee. ‘But what is all this aboutV asks the reader. Nothing 
in the world but the shrill whistle of a locomotive, hollow-sounding on the dull ear 
of Night, just as we are going to bed. ... In the lines ‘ Change and Exchange ,’ 
which ensue, sent us by an esteemed and most genial friend ‘down east,’ there 
is a lesson of temperance inculcated, which in force and picturesqueness of admoni¬ 
tion far exceeds any effort of a * reformed drunkard ’ that we have ever had the good 
fortune to listen to. We commend it to general attention and a wide dissemina¬ 
tion : 


He is but the wreck of hla former self, 

And a shocking wreck is he; 

With his tattered clothes and his battered nose, 
And a gait like a ship at sea. 

Once he was neat and trimly drest, 

The pride of his father’s hall; [wife, 

And proud was the heart of his sweet young 
Who loved him better than all: 

Better than all the world beside, 

But now her heart is cold: 

Oh! could she see this worthless dross, 

That once was dearer than gold! 


And whence, you ask, did this fetal change, 
This sin and misery come ? 

It came, alas! from a single cause, 

And that single cause was — Rum ! 

For this he gave up all he had and was, 

And all that he loved the best; 

He exchanged them all for this shaft of death, 
That he presses still to his breast. 

And was it, think you, a wise exchange 
That this wretched being made ? 

■ If you do, just begin to tipple and drink, 

I And you’ll soon make the very same trade. 


Apropos of this theme : a friend recently in town from the west mentions 
the following anecdote: A somewhat free-drinker in Kentucky, on his daughter’s 
twelfth birth-day, purchased a hogshead of the ‘ Bourbon whiskey ’ of that region, 
which he placed in his cellar, to be broached on the day when the same daughter 
should be married. Not many years rolled round, before that happy day arrived. 
The father, after the ceremony, accompanied by some friends, repaired to the cel¬ 
lar, and ‘tapped ’ the hogshead, high up at first, but gradually lower and lower, as 
he found, on successive trials, that it ‘ would n’t rim.’ At last, when he had nearly 
reached the bottom, a sluggish stream exuded: ‘ Well now,’ said he, in a tone of un¬ 
affected wonder, ‘ who’d ha’ thunk that that hogshead would ha’ got so low from 
ju 3 t tasting on it!’ He had ‘tasted’ it rather more frequently than he was at all 
aware of, ‘most prebably.’ ... We have no hesitation in say mg that we are 
very far from agreeing with an esteemed contributor in our last number as 
touching the character of Boswell, Dr. Johnson’s immortal Scotch Toady. That 
he made a clever book cannot be denied; but Washington Irving, in his ‘ Life of 
Goldsmith,’ permits him to show what kind of a man he was; mean, envious, dis¬ 
trustful, and selfish. He was faithful to Johnson, no doubt, but for ambitious pur¬ 
poses of his own. He never loses sight of an opportunity to lug in his own petty 
affairs, his ignorances and prejudices, in connection with the Great Leviathan’s 
openness, 6ound sense, and great learning. We wish our readers had before them 
‘ A Lesson in Biography , or How to Write the IAfe of One's Friend ;’ an ‘ Extract 
from the Life of Dr. Pozz, written by James Bozz, Esq., who flourished with him 
near fifty years.’ Here are two or three extracts: 

‘ We dined at the chop-house. Dr. Pozz was this day very instructive. We talked of books. 

I mentioned the History of Tommy Trip. I said it was a great work. Pozz : ‘ Yes, Sir, it is a. 
groat work; but, Sir, it is a great work relatively; it was a great work to you when you was a 
little boy ; but now, Sir, you are a great man, and Tommy Trip is a little boy.’ I felt somewhat 
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hurt at this comparison, and I believe he perceived it; for, as be was squeezing a lemon, ho said, 
‘Never be affronted at a comparison. I nave been compared to many things, but I never v as 
affronted. No, Sir, it they would call me a dog, and you a cannister tied to my tail, I would not 
be affronted.’ 

‘ Cheered by this kind mention of me , though in such a situation, I asked him what he thought 
of a friend of ours, who was always making comparisons. Pozz : ‘ Sir, that fellow has a simile 
for every thing but himself. I knew him when he kept a shop: he then made money," Sir, and 
now he makes comparisons. Sir, he would say that you and I were two figs stuck together; t wo 
figs in adhesion, Sir; and then he would laugh.’ Bozz : ‘ But have not some great writers deter- 
mined that comparisons are now and then odious 1 ’ Pozz : ‘ No, Sir, not odious in themselves, 
not odious as comparisons: the fellows who make them are odious.’ 

Hire is a fair hit at the manner in which Boswell lugs himself in, ‘ by the ears' 
on all occasions: 

‘Next day I left town, and was absent for six weeks, threo days, and seven hours, as I find 
by a memorandum in my journal. In this time I had only one letter trom him, which is as fol¬ 
lows: 

'TO JAMES BOZZ, ESft. 

'Dear Sir : My bowels have been very bad. Pray buy me some Turkey rhubarb, and brir.g 
with you a copy of your Tour. 

' Write to me soon, and write to me often. I am, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 

•Sam Pozz.' 

‘It would have been unpardonable to have omitted a letter like this, in which we see so much 
of Ills great and illuminated mind. On my return to town, we met again at the chop-house. Y\ o 
had much conversation to-day; his wit flashed like lightning; indeed, there is not one hour of 
my present life in which I do not profit by some of his valuable communications. 

‘We talked of wind. I said I knew many persons much distressed with that complain. 
Pozz: ‘ Yes, Sir, when confined, when pent up.’ I said I did not know that, but I questioned if 
the Romans ever knew it. Pozz : * Yes, Sir, the Romans knew it.’ Bozz : 4 Livv does not men¬ 
tion it.’ Pozz : ‘No, Sir, Livy wrote History. Livy was not writing the Life of a Friend. ’ 

This imitation, by Alexander Chalmers, himse f a Scotchman, though not of the 
Boswell stamp, is pronounced by John Wilson Choker to be ‘just as a criticism 
and as being ‘ executed with effective liveliness and pleasantry.’ . . . Here is 
a specimen of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy ,’ sent us by a friend, which probably never 
struck Mr. Tufper, unless in that ‘ unknown quantity ’ of talk which he had with 
Mr. Robert Dodge, the distinguished European tourist: 

‘ The old folks say, 4 Beyond a doubt, 

When people’s healthy, boils come out ;* 

So Job, amid his desolation, 

Could find some crumbs of consolation, 

In thiuking, though his wealth was spent, 

His personal health was excellent; 

Secure from blisters, drafts and doses, 

By his peculiar diagnosis, t 

And though he’d made an awful bust, „ , 

So long as he kept his upper crust, ; 

’T would save expense of doctors’ bills 
Amid his sublunary ills: 

Beside, if 4 occupation’s pleasure.’ 

He must ha’ been ‘lively’ beyond measure, 

In having soundness, and einplo} moiit, 

With philosophical enjoyment. 

’T was true, his things were in that rhnpc 
That’t wa’ n’t a very pleasant scrape, 

But then he’d be, when once’t wus o’er, 

As sound as 4 Blackstonk’s Common Law; ’ 

His constitution in condition, 

Without once calling grim physician; 

And with the sweet anticipation, 

That after serving short probation, 

Old Nick would call around to say, 

‘I ’ve just dropped in for Airs. J.’ 

‘ It is ‘unco’ pleasant, now and then,’ writes a friend who has, and who reads, 
good books, ‘ to turn from the hard-beaten track of every-day books and every-day 
reading to something that is seldom read, but which sparkles in every page witli 
brilliant thought and ready wit True, such books, like the people who produce 
them, are scarce ; but they are of the more value that they are not always to be 
found. One could hardly do a greater service to your reading friends, (and who of 
your subscribers is not a reading friend ?) than to recommend to them the best of 
John Heneage Jesse’s works, ‘ George jSclwyn and his Contemporaries' George 
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Selwyn, the greatest wit of the circle of memorable men who sparkled in London 
in the eighteenth century, was bom in 1719, and was the contemporary of Gray the 
poet, and of Horace Walpole. He united in his character brilliant wit; a quick 
perception of the ludicrous; a thorough knowledge of the world and of human 
nature; a classical knowledge; an exquisite taste for the fine arts; an extravagant 
fondness for children; and, strange as it may seem, a passionate delight in all the 
varied details of human suffering. Let me string loosely together a few illustra¬ 
tive anecdotes of him: When the first Lord Holland was on his death-bed, he 
was told that Selwyn had called, inquiring after his health. ‘ The next time he 
calls,’ said Lord Holland, ‘ show him up: if I am alive, I shall be delighted to see 
him; if I am dead he will be glad to see me.’ Walpole said of Selwyn that ‘he 
loved to see a criminal, but he delighted in witnessing his execution.’ On the trial 
of Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerine, observing a Mrs. Bethel, who was called, 
from a peculiarity in her beauty, the ‘ Hatchet-Face,’ looking at the rebel lords, he 
said: ‘ What a shame it is to turn her face to the prisoners till they are condemned! ’ 
One night at ‘ White’s,’ in 1756, observing Ponsonby, the speaker of the Irish House 
of Commons, tossing about bank bills at a hazard-table, he said: ‘ See how easily the 
speaker passes the money bills.’ One day observing Wilkes (who would have lost 
his ears had he lived in the days of the star-chamber) listening to the reading of 
the King’s speech, Selwyn exclaimed, in the words of the ‘ Dunciad,’ ‘ May Heaven 
preserve the ears you lend! ’ One of the waiters at ‘ Arthur’s ’ was committed 
for a felony. * What a horrid idea he will give of us at Newgate!’ said Selwyn. 
A member of the Foley family had hurried to the continent to avoid his creditors: 

‘ It is a pass-over that will not be relished by the Jews,’ said Selwyn. A pair 
of shoes were found on a lady’s bed. Selwyn wrote: 

‘ Well may Suspicion shake its head, 

Well may Clorinda’s spouse be jealous; 

When the dear wanton takes to bed 
Her very shoes — because they ’re fellows? 

No task can be more discouraging than that of collecting bon-mots of a professed 
wit Many of his best sayings have probably been lost to us; and in those we 
have, the charm of manner and the force of expression, and of accompanying cir¬ 
cumstance, are entirely wanting. Soon after his death the following lines appeared, 
which seem to express the sentiment of all who knew him ; 

‘If, this gay favorite lost, they yet can live, 

A tear to Selwyn let the Graces give; 

With rapid kindness teach oblivion’s pall 
O’er the sunk foibles of the man to fall; 

And fondly dictate to a faithful Muse 
The prime distinction of the friend they lose. 

’Twas social wit, which, never kindling strife, 

Blazed in the small, sweet courtesies of life ; 

Those little sapphires round the diamond shone, 

Lending soft radiance to the richer stone.’ 

‘ Speaking of bon-mots,’ concludes our correspondent, ‘ reminds me of an anecdote 
of the late John M. Mason, D.D. Samuel Mitchell * had attended Dr. Mason’s 
church for many years, when he became a convert to, and a preacher of, Universal- 
ism. Of course he left Dr. Mason’s church. Several months after he had com¬ 
menced his career as a preacher, he met Dr. Mason in Broadway, and in substance 
thus addressed him: ‘ Dr. Mason, we have found an easier and more pleasant road 
to heaven than that in which you teach and walk.’ ‘ True, Samuel,’ was Dr. Mason’s 


* A man of blameless life, and remarkable for great sincerity, simplicity of manner, and a pulpit 
eloquence equally effective and peculiar.—E d. Knickerbocker. 
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reply, ‘ you have an easy road; but let me solemnly warn you that you will have a 
Hell of a toll to pay when you get to your journey’s end! ” . . . That wasn’t 
exactly the right thing that George Wilkins Kendall, senior editor of the 
New-Orleans ‘ Picayune ’ daily journal, did down at the Brothers Harpers’ private 
office, one pleasant morning in May, when ‘ James ’ was ‘ His Honor the Mayor/ 
You see, the way of it was this: When George went into the counting-room, he asked 
for ‘ The Mayor.’ ‘ The Colonel ’ pointed to the adjoining private office, or raised 
‘sitting-room,’ and said, ‘He’s in there: there’s a delegation there from the female 
officers of ‘The Martha Washington Temperance Society, of which ‘ The Mayor’ 
is the honorary President.’ ‘ I ’ll go in and see him,’ said Kendall. ‘ Do,’ said ‘ the 
Colonel;’ ‘ I guess they ’re about through; they ’ve kept him talking there for some 
time, now.’ George entered, his face a little flushed, from a rapid walk down to 
Cliff-street; and as he did so, he was made aware of the presence of some two 
dozen members of the ‘ Martha Washington Teetotal Association,’ in solemn con¬ 
clave, their President, ‘ the Mayor,’ in their midst, with a face, partly from the 
warmth of the morning, and partly from excitement, even more flushed, if any¬ 
thing, than Kendall’s. George was received, beyond a slight greeting from ‘ the 
Mayor,’ with ominous silence ; but he ‘ knew his course.’ * Come, Harper,’ said he, 
let’s go and get another drink: it’s ’leven o’clock,’ he added, taking out his watch ; 

* aint you dry ag’in ? /am!’ ‘ The Mayor ’ says he had been ‘ taken aback’ be¬ 
fore ; but the coolness and outrageous impudence of that ‘ tack ’ could n’t be beat! 

‘ The women looked daggers while Kendall was pretending to be hurrying me to go 
with him and take a drink called ‘ Moral Suasion 1 ’. . . There is something unique, 
very unique, in the poetical ‘ Address by J. E. Thomas for the recent Opening of a New 
Theatre at Saint Louis, 1 which has been sent us by a correspondent in that flourishing 
and beautiful metropolis ; a theatre where 

‘Folks now ait , and Indians squat no more!’ 

The ‘Address’ was not accepted ; it was only ‘confidentially submitted’ and ‘re¬ 
spectfully declined.’ Perhaps the following extract may partly explain the ‘ mov¬ 
ing why: ’ 

‘The Genius of Freedpm is flying through the world, and as she flies proclaims 
Our Deeds in Arms, to which the Sons of Liberty respond with loud acclaims, 

Our great revered Washington, our Jackson, Taylor, Scott, are on their scroll of fame: 
Yes, great in arras, by valor gain’d and Liberty maintain’d is fair Columbia’s name; 

In Letters and the Drama, full as great that name shall be. 

And the watch-word through the World ere long, ‘ America and Liberty !’ 

Then shall her History be widely quoted , 

Her enemies’ gainsayings all be flouted , 

As in the fair-fought field, they have been routed : 

Her claims, with respect and favor noted; 

Her praises be by every people voted, 

Her honored name, in all lands be shouted, 

And the St. Louis Theatre through all the States be bruited !! ’ 

The celebration, on the twenty-fifth of January, at the Astor-House, by the 
New-York Burns Club,’ of the Birth-Day of Robert Bums , was a meeting to 
be long remembered by all wiio had the good fortune to be present The experi¬ 
enced and accomplished hosts, Messrs. Coleman and Stetson, never spread a more 
elegant and ample repast, and the wines were not only abundant but of the first 
order of excellence. The chair was occupied by the President, Mr. James Linen, 
supported on the right and left by Mr. William Cullen Bryant and Mr. L. Gay¬ 
lord Clark. Mr. Donald Murray officiated as Vice-President, an office which 
he also holds in the club itself. The President opened the ‘services’ of the even¬ 
ing by a speech terse, eloquent, comprehensive, and marked by no common ease and 
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grace of delivery. Mr. Bryant, in response to a sentiment in his honor with which 
the Editor hereof closed a few remarks, paid a fervent tribute to the universal poet 
of the heart, who had immortalized the expressive phrases, the beautiful diminu¬ 
tives of the Scottish language. He concluded by toasting the President of the 
evening, as one ‘ who had skilfully wrought in the rich mine of the Scottish dialect.’ 
Mr. J. Cunningham spoke extremely well upon the character and poetry of Burns; 
and, among other good speakers, Mr. Charles Gould, a guest, offered a few admi¬ 
rable remarks upon points of resemblance between the men of Scotland and New- 
England. . . . That was a ‘bit of a wag’ who said : * When my wife was very 
sick, I called an Allopathic physician : she got no better. I then called a Homoeo¬ 
path, and she ‘ mended ’ a little. One day he broke his leg, and could n’t come at 
all: then she got well! ’ 

‘ When the Doctor goes about 
To redress life’s flame, I doubt 
Oftentimes he snuffs it out.’ 

In this Valentinian season of soft compliments, an honest and faithful tribute 
like the following, from a favorite contributor, is worthy alike of preservation and 
remembrance: 

IPSI SIMILLIMA. 


Where shall the poet And 
Exquisite phrases, 

Fit for the mood of mind 
Wherein he gazes 
On his beloved one, 
Kneeling before her? 

How shall his verses run 
Best to adore her ? 

Her to panegyrize 
Were his flrst pleasure, 
Did she not ever rise 
Far beyond measure. 
Others are good and fair, 

So their bard telleth: 

She is beyond compare; 
Clara excelleth. 

To praise their dearest one, 
Poets, inclining, 

Liken her to the sun 
Gloriously shining. 

But his surpassing ray 
Dark mists have shrouded; 
Oft through a dreary day 
He is o’erclouded: 

While that sweet face of hers 
Cloud never knoweth; 

Oft as a feature stirs, 

Joy overfloweth — 

Joy that from heart so free 
Purely up-welleth. 

Name not the sun to me: 
Clara excelleth. 

Dear woman’s praise to sing, 
Some harp on roses, 

Fairest of flowers that Spring 
Gaily discloses. 

She may the figure scorn, 

She would lose by it; 

For the rose hath a thorn— 
’Ware ere you try it! 


But she whose praise I sound, 
She, my heart’s jewel, 
Nought in her place hath found 
Sharp, harsh, or cruel; 

With her eternally 
Tenderness dwelleth. 

Name not the rose to me: 
Clara excelleth. 

Stars never matched her eyes; 

Cold is the star-beam: 

Warm light in them doth rise 
When they from far beam. 
Fawn never tripped so light 
Down a green mountain; 
Naiad ne’er rose so bright 
By a clear fountain. 

Sweetest song wood-birds sing 
Palleth, hers after; 

Silver bells cannot ring 
Clear as her laughter — 
Laughter that instantly 
All care dispelleth. 

Seek not for simile: 

Clara excelleth. 

Therefore ’tis better done 
That we compare her 
Unto herself alone, 

Since nought is rarer. 

Clara ’a like Clara, : thus 
Still must we tell her, 

If we to smile on us 
Fain would compel her. 

Call ye your precious ones 
Birds, stars, or flowers; 

But such comparisons 
Will not fit ours. 

Sing them in varied lays, 

She alone dwelleth; 

Give each her meed of praise: 
Clara excelleth. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the editor of ‘ The Albion (‘ may he live a thou¬ 
sand years!’) has presented the readers of that varied and excellent journal 
with a superb line-engraving of Saint Pauls Cathedral , London. It presents 
a bold and altogether most imposing appearance, and is, as we are informed, 
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faultlessly accurate in proportion and detail. . . . The subjoined anecdote of a 
demagogue-candidate for the Legislature of a western State, a man of low moral 
stature, has been sent us by a new correspondent: * There was a * stump-speaking/ and 

Abner G. D-- had the platform, enlightening * the unterrified ’ long and loudly. 

* Fellow-citizens/ said he , i I now come to a slanderous rumor which has been most 
dastardly circulated against me from one end of the county to the other. My enemies, 
not content with endeavoring to ruin my political prospects, have assasin-like attempted 
to blast my good name by their insidious reports.’ ‘ Abner ’ then stated what the 
rumor was, and continued: ‘ I rejoice, fellow-citizens, to have it in my power in¬ 
stantly to fasten the lie upon this malicious and atrocious slander. I see among 
you one of the most estimable citizens of this county, whose character for truth and 
integrity is above all question. Squire Schooler, to whom I allude, is acquainted 
with all the facts, and I call on him here to state whether this rumor is true or 
false. I pause for a reply/ Whereupon Squire Schooler slowly arose, and in his 
strong, slow, and sonorous voice said: ‘ I rather think you did it, Abner ! ’ * You 
old scoundrel! ’ exclaimed Abner, why do you interrupt me, while I am discuss¬ 
ing great constitutional questions, with your low personalities ? ’ And he accom¬ 
panied this objurgatory exclamation with such a ‘ surge’ of gesticulation, that he 
stepped back beyond the platform, fell backward on a big dog, amid the howls of 
which, and the deafening roars of the ‘ sovereigns,’ the meeting was effectually 
broken up. . . . ‘A. B. C.,’ who writes like a friend, in a most kindly spirit, 
does but simple justice to our ‘intentions/ If we have offended in the matter to 
which he refers, it has been simply because we have been unfeignedly desirous that 
the example of ‘ consecrated cobblers,’ as the Rev. Sydney Smith termed those 
ignorant ranters who ‘ whined at conventicle ’ in his day, in Britain, should not be 
copied in this country, to the detriment of that high purpose which we honor and re¬ 
vere. Wc should deeply regret to say or to write any thing that could give one 
moment’s pain to a Christian heart; at the same time, we trust that our correspond¬ 
ent himself would join us in any laudable effort to prevent the religion which he 
professes from being ‘ evil spoken of,’ through the ignorance or uncouthness of those 
incompetent persons who deem themselves called upon to aid in its dissemination. 

If we have not misunderstood our correspondent, (who should only not have been 
anonymous,) ha»will readily interpret our true feeling from these hurried observ¬ 
ations. ... In the way of felicitous similes, beautifully carried out, we scarcely 
remember any thing more admirable than the annexed stanzas, which we derive from 
a friend in an eastern state, from whom it is always a ‘ new delight’ to hear: 


MARY PEP. CIVAL. 


Fair as the mom when first it breaks 
On summer’s opening rose, 

Warm as the light that through the leaves 
Of that sweet flow’ret glows; 

Pure as the drop of morning dew 
That on those red leaves fell, 

And trembled in their rosy light, 

Ere it bade the earth farewell: 


Even such was Mary Percival, 

So fair, so pure, so warm; 

But her fair morn was overcast 
By Sorrow’s heavy storm; 

The warm light faded from her cheek, 

Her charms like the rose-leaves fell, 

And like that drop o’ tho morning dew 
She bade the earth farewell. u. 


In looking over the English journals, one sees a good many curious advertise¬ 
ments. Here, for example, is one: 

A MIDDLE-AGED gentleman, of forty, whoso family includes one earl, two baronets, one 
bishop, and a dozen beuefleed clergymen, possessing a small fortuno of £1, 000, also a uni¬ 
versity and medical education, with the accomplishment of music, (which he also composes,) 
wishes most ardently to meet with a lady who would accept the entire devotion of his hand and 
heart. The lady’s age under fifty, with the education and manners of a gentle-woman, and either 
a fortune, or industry sufficient for her support. 

‘ N. B. He is bald, but will wear a wig if the lady wishes. Address ‘ T, S. G V Post-office, Man¬ 
chester.* 
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We have this clever and characteristic anecdote from a new but very welcome 
western correspondent: 

‘ Col. Garner was a character bom in Old Virginia; high-bred, according to the notions of 
his day and place, and a man, as he said of himself, of ‘ high points.’ He was indeed oftentimes 
‘high,’ and in that state, every thing seeming high to him, he played a high character. He was 
an off-hand politician and an impromptu lawyer; and his various high qualities secured him the 
high honor of a seat in the State Legislature, of which he was very proud. One day, while cir¬ 
cuit-court was in session, he was seated on a heap of logs near the court-house, holding a high 
discourse with a friend, who was not quite so ‘high,’ in one sense, as himself, when a miser¬ 
able-looking fellow approached, bare-foot, clad in rags, with only a vestige of a hat on, being a 
mere band of straw binding his forehead, and his coarse, matted hair sticking out above ‘ like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine.* ‘ Colonel,’ said Billy Stewart, for that was the poor fellow’s 
name, ‘ I want to see you.’ ‘ What do you want with me, you ragged son of a gun! * ‘ Now, Co¬ 
lonel, don’t be cross at me; I always voted for you, and now I want you to help me out o’ 
trouble.’ ‘Why, Billy, what’s the matter now?—do you want a pair of old breeches?’ 
‘They ’ve got me tuck up here for stealin’, and I want you to get me out o’ the scrape.’ ‘ What! 
stealing, Billy ?—why, you have n’t been stealing , Billy ! You ’re too lazy to steal: but what 
do they say you stole?’ Billy explained the case substantially thus: Finding a barrel which 
had floated down the river and lodged in a mass of drift-wood, he drew it ashore, and finding the 
contents whiskey, he filled his little pocket-flask. For this, the ungrateful owner had him indicted 
for theft. ‘ Help me down,’ cried the Colonel, as Billy finished his statement; ‘ this won’t do at 
all: help me down!’ He was lifted down from the logs, when he went as straight as he could 
into the court-house, where a suit was in full progress of trial. ‘Judge! ’ exclaimed the Colonel, 
in a loud and commanding tone, that startled both bench and bar, ‘Judge! what do you think! 
they’ve got my friend Billy Stewart up here for stealing of a high drink; and do n’t you think, 
Judge, if there’s any thing in the world a man would be justifiable in stealing, it would be a high 
drink when he’s dry?’ The scene was really rich. The surprise of court, bar, and spectators; 
the earnestness, emphasis, and benevolence of the Colonel; together with the intrinsic ludicrous¬ 
ness of the whole affair, put the Judge in rather a merry humor, and he responded in a vein of 
pleasantry to the interrogatory with which the advocate concluded his address: ‘Well, Colonel, 
the court is rather inclined to that view of the case.’ You would have admired the Colonel, had 
you seen him, on this intimation from the bench, turning with a princely patronizing air to Billy, 
and pronouncing with utmost gravity: ‘ Billy Stewart, you stand acquitted: you are dis¬ 
charged, and may go home.’ Billy leaped out of the door at two or three bounds, swinging the 
remains of his mutilated hat on high, and exclaiming: ‘Col. Garner ! he’s the greatest lawyer 
out of h —11! I *11 vote for him for King ! ’ Farther proceedings in the case were actually dis¬ 
missed, as it was deemed to have been disposed of, if not according to the forms, agreeably at 
least to the substance of justice.’ _ 

Thebe’s a ‘ most astonishing kind of a paper * published in ‘ Cincinnate, Oio,’ 
called ‘ The Standard , or Andritin of Gudness, and Poerin out ov iz Spent! ‘ for 
gratewetus distrebushen. , Here is a slight ‘ eksampel ’ of the ‘puer langwij’ 
in which it is written: 

‘This Paper bein for the Instrucshun of All The First Kreashen of Man; unnoticd in the 
Skripters of the God of the erth: The Kaukashian and Mala varietis: Kreated bi the Most I! 
The Ole Wun of Isrel; 158 yeers befoer the kronologekel komputashen of tym; wich begun 
with the sekend kreashun, perportin 1 Gen, to be a puer langwij; and bein a puer langwij all 
that Kreashun kan ezelo akwier: Thaerfoer the spelin is altered to agre with the pronun-c-ashen: 
Men-e useles leters ar disusd: the 17 th. and 24 th. of f lhe Alfabet altogether: 'Wurds that 
sound the saym ar spelt the saym: wich kan kaus no difekulte: as in spekin the diferent me- 
nins ar perfectle nownbi the konteksts: Nowts of Admerashen! instid of stops Denowt Re- 
spekt and Luv! aul so rests in Poetre: Nowts of Interogashen ? wot shud b red in konekshen: 
eksamind, studid or rememberd. . . . The singel inishel is generele put for The Books of Pro- 
fecy & the books of Skripter, & Gospels that first begin with a partikeler leter: But in small 
kapetels Wich Denowt The Profecys of the Good! Is. for Isaiah! is aneksepshen : Thesekends 
and uthers beginin with an inishel, will be denoted bi the inishel and wun or moer uther leters.’ 

What ineffable nonsense! . . . These few, and evidently almost involuntary 
sentences, from the private note of a cordial friend of our youth and manhood, in¬ 
dicate the spirit in which were written the fervent lines which our correspondent ap¬ 
pends to his ‘white-winged messenger,’ ‘ and which were suggested,’ he writes, ‘by 
reading an account of the death of Hr. J udson, by his wife: ’ ‘ I have, during the 
twilight of this evening, felt the sweet influences of a Christian Sabbath. My soul 
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has been chastened by pious and pleasing reflections. The Great Future, with all 
its inconceivable glories, has colored and illumined my reveries. Oh ! how every 
present pleasure is increased, how every present sorrow is alleviated, by the un¬ 
speakable expectations of that After Life : ’ 

SMILES. 

Fair is the smile of a beautiful girl, 

When the light of love in her eye is beaming, 

And fairer the smile a young mother gives 
In answer to that of her infant dreaming. 

Fair too is the gallant hero’s smile, 

When to his ears the shouts of victory come; 

And fairer is that of a little child, 

When it gleesomely welcomes its father homo. 

And oh! how fair, alter an evening storm, 

The smile of the Sun on the hill-side lying: 

But more beautiful far, than all of these, 

Is the tranquil smile of a Christian dying. 

Syracuse , February 1G, 1851. — J b. b. 

There was much surrounding cachinnation where this circumstance was men¬ 
tioned the other evening: A man who was * somedele 9 fond of lobsters was wist¬ 
fully regarding a basket of them in the market, with his dog by his side, while 
another by-stander was sticking the end of his cane into one of the disengaged 
claws of a big fellow at the top. * How he does hold on! ’ said the man with the 
cane. ‘ Yes/ responded the man with the dog, ‘ but it’s because he *dents the cane, 
and his claws won’t slip on the wood. But he could n’t hold on to a critter, or you 
and I, in that way. When he feels any thing giving a lobster always stops pinchin? 
‘Guess not,' said the owner of the basket: ‘you put your dog’s tail in that there 
claw, and you ’ll see whether he ’ll hold on to’t or not’ No sooner said than done: 
the lobster-lover lifted up his dog, dropped hi9 tail into the open claw, which closed 
instanter, and the dog, ‘ as smit by sudden pain/ ran off howling, at the top of his 
speed. ‘Hello! ’ exclaimed the owner, ‘ whistle back your dog: d—n him ! he’s 
runnin’ off with the lobster! ’ ‘Whistle back your lobster V rejoined the other; 

‘ that dog aint coming back; that dog’s in pain. I can’t git him to come near me 
when he's in pain ! 9 That humane citizen dined that day upon as fine a lobster as 
there was in that basket, ‘ any how ! ’ . . . * L’Enfant/ in a late number of our 
friend Porter’s paper, * The Spirit of the Times' has the following among other 
picturesque limnings. He is lounging on the deck of a noble vessel, in mild 
weather, musing and observing the watery waste, when his eye is attracted by a 
graceful sea-bird: 

* Around and over the wavelet’s crest 
The sea-bird fluttered liis cloudy wing. 

And touched to the surface his feathered breast, 

With a delicate, playful wantoning.’ 

This strikes us as pleasing, melodious, and expressive. . . . Mr. R-, of 

Philadelphia, was somewhat remarkable for his misquotations of modern languages. 

On one occasion, at a large private dinner-party, while ‘ on his feet/ responding to 
a sentiment in honor of a friend whose name was Bayard, he said: ‘ Like his illus¬ 
trious namesake, the accomplished Chevalier, he was ‘ sans cceur et sans culotte P 
His idea probably was, instead of saying that his friend was * without heart and 
without breeches,’ to remark that he was * sans peur et sans reproche ; ’ * without 
fear, and without reproach ! ’ . . . The following comes to us all the way from 
New-Orleans. It is an ‘ Extract from a Tragedy of the Modem School / written by 
a young man, * who is very smart,’ and ‘ wrote the whole thing in two weeks.’ He 
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wag offered seven hundred dollars for it, ‘ by a man in Texas/ but he says he writes 
for fame, not money. Ten lines or so, we think, will prove a ‘ dose.’ The satire, 
however, of a vicious style, is not amiss : 

- ‘ Look down! look down! 

Into the deep dark shadow of my soul; 

Its coal-house of misdeeds; where stored lies 
Incipient gems of everv future Grief! 

Look down, I say! and, if thy trembling faith, 

With searching, find one truant thought to Love, 

This life the forfeit of my crime 3haU pay! 

' I am not what I used to was. A time 

Has been, when my proud soul leaped like a steed 
To grasp and wrestle with Damnation’s smile! ’ 

We commend the ‘ New Theory of Astronomy ’ which ensues, to the attention of 
all ‘ philosophers/ for it professes to have been written by ‘ One of ’Em/ ‘ Wonder¬ 
ful is the works o’ Natur*! ’ we once heard an old wrinkled dame remark, and we 
fancy that after perusing thi9 ‘ Outline of a Lecture/ the reader will be quite of 
her opinion; always * provided’ that they accept the theory of our contributor: 

‘ I purpose in this lecture to answer some questions which are unanswerable, and tell you 
some things that no body knows. Is it not questioned what is the sun made of? What spots it? 
Whither go the disappearing stars ? Are not these and several other things unknown ? Need 
they longer remain so ? Listen and see. The sun is a sphere of fire, constantly burning and 
consuming, and sending off its substance in heat and light through space to distant worlds. 
Long before this, would it have been consumed, and the worlds been shrouded in eternal 
gloom, had not fuel been occasionally added. Do you inquire where the fuel is found? Worlds 
are made and appointed to whizz through their orbits for a fixed time. When they are old and 
have run their race, they are hurled as fuel into this fire, and made useful in lighting and warming 
the planets in their courses. Thus originates those puzzling spots. Mark this illustration. The 
ignited coal in that stove glows and consumes as the sun does. Throw in another piece of coal 
and you will see a dark spot which will grow less and less till it is all on fire, just as the sun’s 
spots diminish and finally vanish, as an old world gradually kindles up. And this accounts 
also for the fact that stars are sometimes missed by astronomers and never found again, because, 
although they look where they are, they do not know them. There are some ashes always result¬ 
ing from a fire, which we merely throw into the street. Not so does Nature, for either because 
she is more economical, or has no street to throw them into, she uses them as the chaos out of 
which to manufacture other worlds. Here you see the origin of those new stars that come into 
sight every now and then. It was one of these that Le Verrier discovered. Had it been there 
long it would have been seen before. But you have seen meteors. Shall I account for them ? 
Throw a piece of coal on your glowing fire and it will burst and throw off pieces in every direc¬ 
tion. In like maimer when an old world is thrown into the sun, fragments, such as hills, rocks, 
and mountains, are projected into space. These pieces, by fast travelling, become red-hot by the 
time we see them: they are indeed generally entirely consumed before they reach us, unless 
they happen to contain iron ore: if so, their own heat melts it down, and gives us that malleable 
meteoric iron, whose origin is so utterly unknown to other philosophers. The reason why these 
meteors are so plenty on the thirteenth of November annually is, because at that time the sun 
takes in its winter’s supply of fuel. Do you say that this accounts for the occasional showers , 
but not for the single meteors that nightly appear? Look at that stove: do you not see every 
now and then little coals of fire dropping down ? So they drop from the sun, and hence are those 
lone fellows that seem to come on their own hook. Let this suffice for the present. No, I will 
just add a remark. You know, gentlemen, that once in a while some new property of light is 
discovered, one that Newton did not find, and with good reason, for it was not in his day, or he 
would have discovered it. My theory easily accounts for it, however: these new emanations from 
old Son arise from the peculiar properties of the different worlds ‘ dumped ’ into his fire, just as 
with us substances of different kinds thrown into our fires give different sorts of light. 

‘Another remark, if you please. Have you never wondered why volcanoes were made ? You 
have seen those fire-wheels whirl round when they were lighted. Well, volcanoes were con¬ 
structed and lighted on the same principle, to make the world turn on its axis. 

‘ Our next lecture will disclose an easy method of catching enough of light by day to last, 
through the night, and heat in summer to warm all out-doors with in winter. Good night, gentle- 
mon. John, extinguish the gas.’ 
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‘ Did you ever notice,’ writes a favorite metropolitan correspondent, * the re¬ 
markable similarity between the following poemlets ? I dare say you have, but all 
your readers may not be conversant with Chaucer, and therefore I have transcribed 
them, as an instance of how much genius can borrow and embellish. I think the 
modem verses superior in intensity to the ancient: 


V I R E L A Y. 


HYPOCHONDRIAC TJ8. 


sxorrnvT obaooib. 

Aj. one walking, 

In thought plaining, 

And sore sighing, 

All desolate: 

Me remembring 
Of my living, 

My death wishing, 

Both early and late: 

Inforfuimte 
Is so my fate, 

That wote ye what ? 

Out of measure 

My life I hate: 

Thus desperate, 

In such poor estate 
Do 1 endure. 

Of other cure 
Am I not sure, 

Thus to endure 
Is hard certain. 

Such is my ure, 

I you ensure, 

W hat creature 

May have more pain ? 

My truth so plain 
Is taken in vain 
And great distain 
In remembraunce. 

Yet I full fain 
Would me complain 
Me to abstain 

From this penaunce. 

Right so my chaunce 
With displeasaunce 
Doth me avaunce, 

And thus on end. 

But in substance, 

None allegaunce 
Of my grievance 
Can 1 not find. 


O HA RL18 Xj 1KB . 

By myself walking, 

To myself talking, 

When as I ruminate 
On my untoward fate, 
Scarcely seem I 
Alone sufficiently. 

Black thoughts continually 
Crowd on my privacy; 
They come unbidden, 
hike foes at a wedding. 
Thrusting their faces 
In better guests’ places. 

Peevish and malcontent, 
Clownish, impertinent, 
Dashing the merriment: 

So in like fashions 
Dim cogitations 
Follow and haunt me, 
Striving to daunt me. 

In my heart festering, 

In my ears whispering, 

‘ Thy friends are treacherous, 
Thy foes are dangerous, 

Thy dreams ominous.* 

Fierce anthropophagi 
Spectra, diaboli, 

W hat scared St. Anthony, 
Hobgoblins, Lemures, 
Dreams of antipodes, 
Night-riding Incubi 
Troubling the fantasy. 

All dire illusions 
Causing confusions; 

1 : igmout8 heretical. 

Scruples fantastical. 

Doubts diabolical; 

Abaddon vexetb me, 

Mahu perplexeth me, 
Lucikkr tearethme- 


I Jesu ! Afaria ! liberati nos ab his dir is tenta - 
{ tionibus Inimici. 


This Union will not be dissolved. The deep love of country; the feeling that 
we are Americans, the descendants of Washington, the ‘ Pater Patrice the pride 
we feel, when abroad, that we are American Republicans together by common 
ties, no matter how widely separated at home; these will prevent any severance 
of our glorious Union. These thoughts have been more immediately suggested to 
our mind by reading the following passage from a work upon the ‘ Resources of 
the Valley of the Wabash , Indiana' written by Henry William Ellsworth, Esq., 
and published several years ago. The style is ornate, and the patriotism fervent: 

4 Or the mighty empires that, starting at the birth of time, were to run the course of their exist¬ 
ence, how few, alas I remain. The cities of the plain are gone. Babylon and Nineveh have be¬ 
come a by-word. Egypt, once the cradle of the arts, is now their grave. Greece is * living 
Greece no more.* The forum of ancient has becomo the market-house of modern Rome. Her 
capitol, that once rang with the triumphant shouts of thousands, is now the solitary convent of 
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the abbess and the nun, while the friar tells his beads beside the statue of Venus or of Jove. 
Tho fountain of Algeria, Rome’s oracular divinity, is there, but the soul that spoke its oracles is 
gone. The herbage that adorns its borders is as green as ever; but, alas! there is no shepherd 
to breathe out his passion, no shepherdess to listen to his tale of love. The world is filled with 
the melancholy relics of departed grandeur. From the ruins of each fallen nation comes the 
voice of deep warning to our own. Guided, then, by the admonitions of the past, let us cherish 
those firm principles of action which alone insure our safety; let us honor the institutions of vir¬ 
tue and religion, left us by our fathers. Thus shall we remain unharmed, and thus shall the 
coming days of our republic be even brighter than the past. 

‘ And, above all, let us guard against contentions, schism, and disunion ! Pluck not a single 
plume, cripple not one pinion of the heaven-daring bird we have chosen as our symbol. Let his 
flight be still as far, as strong, as fearless! Let him soar amid the full effulgence of the noon¬ 
day sun of liberty. Remember he was once the guardian of Roman freedom, and that his last 
mournful hoverings were over her departed glories, ere he plumed those pinions for another land. 
Pluck not out one star from the rich group that sparkles in our country’s banner! Let them shine 
in all the brightness of untarnished lustre, as a beacon to the storm-toast nations of the earth, of 
the home which they adorn. Let them shine, out-shone by none save those brighter constellations 
of a world above.’ 


* The pipe that is so lily-white, 

In which so many take delight,’ 

let us assure Mr. Van Horn, * Scribe to the Free, Easy and Independent Knicker¬ 
bockers, ’ is an instrument held in much esteem by us; as divers long-stemmed, 
* institutions’ of the kind, to say nothing of sundry meerschaums and chibouques with 
which the ‘ sanctum ’ is furnished, will sufficiently attest. . . . ‘ "With the stream 
of humanity,’ very beautifully writes some modern author, ‘ has ever flowed the 
stream of faith. I seem to see it as a mighty ever-augmenting river; on its banks 
are altars and temples of a thousand forms; there are all modes of propitiation, 
all forms of prayer, savage and uncouth rites, horrid noises, and soul-thrilling hymns; 
all kinds of feeling, from servile deprecation, which is Demon-worship, to fervent 
aspiration, which is Divine worship; the mighty stream flows on, leaving us behind, 
and will flow through times and regions which will transcend our own, far more than 
they do the remotest past, until at length both faith and man shall in the ocean of 
eternity reach their abiding home.’ . . . Will our correspondents and readers please 
to bear in mind, that all communications intended for insertion in the Knickerbocker, 
all inquiries in relation to such communications, and every thing whatsoever con¬ 
nected with the Literary Department of the Magazine, should be addressed to 
‘ L. Gaylord Clark, Editor Knickerbocker, Number 139 Nassau-street, New-York’ 
All communications connected with the Business Department of the work should 
be directed to Mr. Samuel Hueston, at the same address. . . . It is Saxe (fol¬ 
lowing the toast of the lamented James Reyburn, late President of the Saint 
Patrick’s Society of New-York,) himself a Yankee, who thus hits ‘ the Puritans,’ 
and their descendants, who seem to fancy that all extant wisdom and-virtue lived, 
if it did not die, with them: 

‘But when I hear, as oft the list’ner may, 

In song and sermon on a festal day, 

Their virtues lauded to the wondering skies, 

As none were e’er so great, or good, or wise, 

I straight bethink me of the Irish wit, 

(A people famed for many a ready hit,) 

Who, sitting once, and rather ill at ease, 

To hear, in prose, such huge hyperboles, 

Gave for a toast, to chide the fulsome tone, 

‘ Old Plymouth Rock — the Yankee Blarney-stone 1 ’ ’ 

Archie Grieve, in Barclay-street, near the ‘ Spirit of the Times,’ is a * man to 
know ’ in these early spring days. Such a variety of all feathered creatures, of all 
natures and all sorts of plumage, * you shall not see elsewhere.’ Moreover, one 
should see his Shetland ponies; blessed little fellows, upon which whoso looks, if 
he Is a fhther, he straightway longeth for one for his little boy. 
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THE ‘WALTER MAPES’ POEMS.* 


Friends and Readers op 'Old Rnick. ': 

Last May I submitted to your notice a certain translation, promising 
at the same time to present you, in the very next number, with some 
observations explanatory^ it, and of the collection of poems whence it 
was taken. But 4 man proposes,’ and it is otherwise disposed for him: 
since then I have been terns jactatus et alto , and moreover, so much 
mixed up in the quidquid agunt homines, that honest Walter and I have 
been strangers from that time to the present. Ten months! — it is a long 
while in ^Magazine history; almost long enough for the completion of a 
4 serial ’ romance ; quite long enough for you to have forgotten Phillis 
and Flora, even supposing you read their dispute. But I do not thus 
hold myself excused from my promise; especially since, if you should hap¬ 
pen to have read the translation in question, that very slovenly version 
standingly itself must have given an unfair idea of the Oxford Archdea¬ 
con, which it is my duty to correct. Would that all mistakes of the pen 
could be as easily corrected ! 

* It is a very pleasant thingf for a quiet man, who has been knocking 
about in general society, to get back once more into his library ; to feel 
post tot naufragia , if not tutus , at least securus ; careless of what is going on 
out of doors ; to live in a world of his own, far pleasanter than that with 
which he associates every day. An intelligent and highly accomplished 
friend of mine, who has a predilection for using long words without being 
particular about their meaning, is wont to call himself a misogynist , in¬ 
tending thereby to signify that he dislikes the majority of men. Now I 
don’t call myself a misogynist, but I avow a strong preference for books. 
When it is remembered that you choose your companions not from your 
own little age and locality, but from all countries and all times; that you 


* The Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter Mapes. Collected and edited by Thomas 
Wright, Esq. London: printed for the Camden Society. 1841. 
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can be with them just when you please, and just as long as you please; that 
you can vary them at will; that there is no risk of your talking them out 
and exhausting their capacities; no fear of their boring you or your boring 
them; in view of all this, I really marvel that any man who has the edu¬ 
cation to enjoy, and the means to procure a library, can be tempted out 
into the world to seek amusement or relaxation, unless on the principle 
of D’Israeli’s exquisite, who found good wine such a bore because he had 
it every where, and wanted a little bad, by way of change. 

The above incipient flourish is not altogether due to Walter Mapes. 
I had many older and more valued friends — Greek, Latin and English 
classics—to shake hands with first, and then after a pleasant time with 
them, I bethought me of my promise to ‘ Old Knick.,’ and came down to 
the Archdeacon; who after all is not to be despised, for though no remarka¬ 
ble poet, he was a stout satirist, and the school of verse which he founded 
valuably illustrates the popular movements in England during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. 

Walter Mapes (the orthography of his name is uncertain: we find it 
written Map, Mape , Mahap , and Mahapp,) was an ecclesiastic of Henry the 
Second’s time, and a favorite with that monarch, from whom he received 
various preferments, ending with the Archdeaconry of Oxford. He had 
studied at Paris and travelled to Rome; was esteemed for his learning and 
celebrated for his wit. He died early in the thirteenth century. His 
satires on the clergy generally appear in manuscript under the name of 
Golias or Golias Episcopus , and even his friend .and biographer Giraldus 
Camhrensis talks about this Golias as if it were the name of a real per 
sonage. But the appellation is so clearly a pseudonym, having reference to 
the goliards, or clerical buffoons of the time, that there is reason to sus¬ 
pect that this mistake of Giraldus, which much surprises our editor, was 
really a mistake made on purpose , and that prudential considerations in¬ 
duced him to ignore the real authorship of the satires. In the extract 
given by Mr. Wright from the Speculum Ecclesice , Giraldus quotes all 
the bitterest parts of the attack on the Romish Court, {Golias in JRomanam 
Curiam ,) just as a fashionable lady repeats a scandalous story: ‘It’s very 
shocking — I don’t believe a word of it — very improper for people to 
invent such things — but here it is; ’ and the story, being much more 
spicy than the contradiction, goes deeper and travels farther. It is not 
till more than a century after that we find the best known of these poems,, 
such as the Apocalypsis, the Confessio , and the De Conjuge, generally 
attributed to Walter Mapes. This popular opinion is supported by some 
slight internal evidence in the poems themselves, by the absence of con¬ 
tradiction, (for Giraldus may have been deceived himself, or, as we think 
more probable, have endeavored to deceive others,) and by the knowledge 
derived from Mapes’ contemporaries, that he was of a satirical disposition, 
and lampooned the Cistercian Monks. But the original satires of Mapes 
gave rise to many imitations during the half century succeeding him, and 
it is not possible now to discriminate accurately between the productions 
of the master and those of his scholars. 

The metre employed in these poems is chiefly of two kinds: one, the 
stanza of four (accentual)-trochaic lines all rhyming; the other having 
properly neither rhyme nor assonance, but a correspondence of the unac- 
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cented syllables in the (accentual) dactylic terminations: e. g., the first 
stanza of the Apocalypsis: 

4 A tauro torrida lampade Cynthii, 

Fundente jacula ferventis radii, 

Umbrosas nemoris latebras adii, 

Explorans gratiara lenis Favonii .’ 

As if we were to end four English lines with unity, charity, jollity, den¬ 
sity. It is hardly necessary to observe that quantity has nothing to do 
with the versification of either metre. 

There are a few specimens of different stanzas, some of them after 
the model of the monkish hymns, as the one de Ruina Romas, which 
commences thus: 

4 Propter Syon non tacebo, 

Sod ruinas Romae flebo 
Quousque justitia 
Rursus nobis oriatur, 

Et ut lampas accendatur 
Justus in ecclesia.’ 

The subject-matter of the poems is chiefly the corruption of the 
Romish church. Sometimes we find other topics introduced: a few of 
them discuss serious theological points: some are gross satirical attacks 
on the whole female sex. These libels were exceedingly common in the 
middle ages. Nous avons change tout cela, and are become much more 
refined : witness the Caudle Lectures. But the great majority have for 
their theme the vices and hypocrisy of the clergy, exposed sometimes 
with playful raillery, sometimes with ferocious invective. After the 
Reformation many of them were printed, and translated into French and 
English. The satire is carried out in a variety of ways, direct and in¬ 
direct : here for instance is a burlesque anathema pronounced by Golias 
on a thief: 

4 Raptor mei pilei morte moriatur. 

Mors sit subitanea nec providealur, 

Et poena continua post mortem sequatur, 

Nec campis Elysiis post Lethen fruatur. 

4 Raptor mei pilei s®va morte cadat, 

Ilium febris, rabies et tabes invadaty 
Hunc de libro Dominus vit® sanctse radat, 

Hunc tormentis Abacus cruciandum tradat. 

4 Ei vita brevis sit pessimusque finis 
Nec v ivat feliciter nine diebus binis; 

Laceret hunc Cerberus dentibus caniniSy 
Laceratum gravius torqueat Erinys. 

4 Nunquam diu bajulet illi colum Cloto, 

Cesset filo Lachesis tracto nondum toto, 

Filum rum pat ATRoposy nec fruatur votoy 
Et miser presbytero corruat remoto. 

4 Excommunieatus sit in agroet tectol 
Nullus eura videat lumine directo! 

Polus semper sedeat similis dejecto 
Hunc poenis Tartareis cruciat Alecto. 

‘ Hie rebus omnibus quas habet emunctus 
Nec confessus occidat, oleo nec unctus, 

Morte subitanea palleat defunctus 
Judffi traditori sit inferno coqj unctus. 

«Hoc si quis audierit excommunicamen 
Et non observaverit prrosulis examen. 

Nisi resipuerit corrigens peccamen 
Fuerit anathema! fiat, fiat. Amen! 1 
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Will the reader accept this version, in which the quadruple rhyme of 

the original is not attempted: 

ARCHDEACON WALTER'S CURSE 

ON THE MA.N WHO STOLE HIS PURSE. 

May the man who stole 1117 purse perish in a twinkling, 

By a sudden death of which he shall have no inkling ! 

After death immediately may he find damnation, 

Nor in fields Elysian get an habitation. 

May the man who stole my purse die a very sad death! 

Fever, madness, pestilence, every sort of bad death ; 

May his name be blotted from the book of life eternal. 

Him may ASacits, the judge, doom to pains infernal. 

May his life be very short and his end his warning; 

May he not live happily through nnother morning ! 

With his fangs may Cerberus lacerate and tear him, 

May the Furies with their snakes scourge and never spare him! 

May not Clotho in his case long uphold life’s distaff, 

Lachesis before ’tis spun cease the thread to twist off; 

Atropos cut short the thread and his prayer deny him ; 

May he perish wretchedly, not a parson by him. 

. Out of doors and in the house may the curse be on him, 

No one with propitious eye ever look upon him; 

May he mourning sit alone, by his friends forsaken, 

Till he dies—and then may he not preserve his bacon. 

Spoiled of all his earthly goods, stripped of each possession, 

May he die without extreme unction or confession. 

When in short and shallow grave, his pale body laid is, 

May his soul with Judas sit down in lowest Hades. 

Whosoever heareth this excommunication, 

And observetb not the priest’s pious proclamation, 

Unless he repent him in time for expiation, 

May he be anathema and go to damnation! 

A very fair sacerdotal anathema, isn’t it?—not quite equal to that 
immortalized by Tristram Shandy, but still sufficiently catholic, compre¬ 
hensive and terrible. The admixture of Pagan mythology is amusing: 
it was not uncommon in writings of the time. 

In the Apocalypsis Golice Episcopi, which enjoyed great popularity 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the poet represents himself 
as carried up into heaven in a vision, where the vices of the popes and 
clergy are revealed. Parts of the Apocalypse and of Ezekiel’s vision are 
closely imitated, the application being always made to the present state of 
the church. Thus he sees four beasts full of eyes, exactly corresponding 
to those seen by the prophet, and this explanation is given of them: the 
lion is the pope: 

* Est leo Pontifex summus qui devorat, 

Qui libras sitiens libros impignorat, 

Marcum respiciens, Marcum dedecorat, 

In summis navigans in nurnmis anchorat.’ 

The calf is the bishop, fattened on other men’s goods; the eagle is 
the archdeacon, scenting the prey and flying to it from a great distance; 
the ‘ fourth beast with the face of a man ’ is the dean, full of craft, and work¬ 
ing mischief under the mask of justice. They are full of eyes all round, 
because they look out for money from all quarters. 

The De Uonjuge non Ducenda , which was also veiy popular, is one of the 
scurrilous satires on women to which we have already alluded. But the most 
remarkable poem in the collection is the Confessio Golice , from which in 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century was extracted the so-called ‘ Drinking 
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Song,’ by which the name of Walter Mapes is principally known in mod¬ 
em times. Yet it gave the archdeacon a bad reputation unjustly, as if 
he composed the lines for a bacchanalian ditty expressing his own senti¬ 
ments, whereas they are put into the mouth of Golias, the representative 
of the shameless and dissolute priest, when he confesses (in a semi-excul¬ 
patory sort of way) his many misdeeds. ‘ Boiling inwardly with great 
anger, he will commune with himself in bitterness and then he goes on 
to bewail his inconstancy and his proneness to succumb to the three stand¬ 
ard temptations of the enemy: wine, women, and gaming. One fancies 
those old ecclesiastics playing pretty deep for want of better occupation. 
We know that they invented back-gammon, which after all, however, is 
not a very fast kind of gambling, and they had no lack of valuables to 
stake. But Golias says very little about his passion for play, only that he 
is cold without and warm within when playing, and—what we should 
hardly expect — that he makes verses better for the excitement. Of the 
ladies he has more to say : 

‘ Pr£8ul discretissime, veniam te precor 

Murte bona morior , dulci nece nee or ; 

Meum pectus sauciat puellarum decor 
Et quas tactu nequeo, saltern corde msechor. 

‘ Res e8t arduissima vincere naturam 
In aspectu virginum mentem ferre puram; 

Iuvenes non possumus legem sequf duram 
Levium corporum non habere curnm. 

‘Quis in igne positus igne non uratur? 

Quis in munao demorans castus habeatur ? 

Ubi Venus juvenes digito venatur 
Oculis illaqueat, facie praedatur.’ 

Bishop, most discreet of men, hear me cry for quarter! 

Of a pleasant death I die, slain by a sweet slaughter. 

Every pretty woman’s face melts my heart like water, 

Till I love—and fain would have—every mother’s daughter. 

Nature is to overcome harder than you reckon: 

Pure of heart ’tis hard to be when the damsels beckon; 

Youths like us so hard a yoke cannot put our neck on, 

And this flesh of ours, so frail, cannot keep a check on. 

Who can in the Are be put so the Are won’t burn him ? 

Who that’s living in the world can from beauty turn him ? 

The old common-place excuse of the sinner; but there is pretty writ¬ 
ing in the above, however false the sentiment. The italicized line has 
always seemed to me very sweet and expressive. Still there is nothing in 
them equal to the rollicking verses afterward made into the drinking 
song, and so quaintly translated by Leigh Hunt. The author evidently 
understood, however much or little he may have sympathized with, the 
feelings of a jovial toper. Golias knows himself to be more inspired by 
the bottle than by beauty or the dice-box. As he says : 

‘Suum cuique proprium dat natura donum, 

Ego versus faciens vinum bibo bonura.’ 

Nature glveth every man his own speciality; 

I, when writing verses, drink wine of the best quality. 

The language of these poems is about equal to the current Latin of the 
period. Of course we find in them various barbarisms and slang words, 
and some queer spellings. Effimera for is curious, as showing that 

the Reuchlinian (modern Greek) pronunciation then prevailed. Words like 

* ‘ ASstuans intrinsecus ira vehement*, 

In amaritudine loquar mem menti.’ 
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somnum , damnum have always an epenthetetical p, sompnum , dampnum. 
Qu.: Did this come in through the French pronunciation ? * The same 
letter somewhat similarly inserted in Christopher once mystified an ety¬ 
mologist not a little. Mr. Fox Talbot, a bold pursuer of mares’ nests in 
the way of derivation, deduced the name from Christ — opfer, (German,) 
Christ’s sacrifice. But this p has clearly no connection with the vowel of 
the preceding syllable, and only serves to modify the aspirate following it 
Is not the Latin name older than the German word ? I suspect so. 

As to the style of the poems, it is very varied, at times coarse and 
familiar in the extreme, at times lofty and elegant. We occasionally 
meet with pretty bits of landscape and description. The Phillis and 
Flora has several of these, and here is one from another poem : 

4 Hie est locus regius paradisi flora. 

Quern Flora multiplici suo ditat rora 
Arborum quem Ctbele venustat honore, 

Qui Iovino coelitus fovetur odore. 

4 Hie resudat balsamus, hie myrta liquescit, 

Hie cypressusredolet, et palma frondescit, 

Fago nubunt ederae, coctanus pallescit 
Surgit gigas abies, populus albescit. 

4 Ulmas hie extenditur vitibus arnica 
Phillis floras parturit et Daphne pudica 
Lenta salix radolet et vana myrica, 

Late ramos explicat platanus iniqua. 

‘ Rupee tenet hysopus, et papaver plana, 

Clivos montes edera et siler m on tan a, 

Lilium suboccupat vallium arcana, 

Arida jusquiamus, narcissus fontana.’ 

One can tell easily enough whence this enumeration of trees comes. 
It is a direct classical imitation. Ovid first gave such a catalogue: 

4 Non Chaonis abfuit arbos 
Non nemus Heliadum non frontibus esculus altis, 

Non tili® molles, nec fagus et innuba laurus. 

Et coryli fragiles, et fraxinus utilis hastis 
Enodisque abies curvataque glandibus ilex, 

Et platanus genialis, acerque coloribus impar 
Amnicolaeque simul salices, et aquatica lotus 
Perpetuoque virens buxus, tenuesque myricae, 

Et bicolor myrtus et baccis caerula tinus. 

Vos quoque flexipedes hederae venistis et una 
Pampineae vites et amictae vitibus ulmi; 

Ornique et piceae pomoque onerata rubenti 
Arbutus, et lent® Victoria pr®mia palm®; 

Et succincta comas hirsutaque vertice pinus; 

Adfuit huic turb® metas imitata expressus. , Met. X. 90. 

That was when Orpheus played to the woods. Parallel passages are 
to be found in Seneca and Statius, but the best imitation is Spenser’s; 

4 The sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 

The vine-prop elme, the poplar never dry, 

The builder oak, sole king of forests all, 

The aspen good for staves, the cypress funeral. 

4 The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors, 

And poets sage, the flr that weepeth still, 

The willow, worn of forlorn paramours, 

The yew, obedient to the bender’s will, 

The birch for shafts, the sallow for the mill, 

The myrrh sweet bleeding in the bitter woimd, 

The warlike beech, the ash for nothing ill, 

The fruitful olive and the platane round. 

The carver holme, the maple, seldom inward sound.’ 

Fairy Queen , Book 1.1. 6. 


* It will be observed that the letter is not introduced gratia euphorias, like the p in Sampson 
for Saw’s son, or the Q in many Greek contracts, for its presence is absolutely invita euphoria , we 
may say. 
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In some respects Spenser has improved on his original, having fitted 
off each tree with its appropriate epithet, which Ovid has not done in 
every case. But some of Ovid’s adjectives are very happy : the ‘ cone - 
like cypress,’ the 1 virgin laurel,’ (so called from Daphne,) the 1 stream- 
cherishing willows,’ the 1 winding-footed ivy.’ 

Returning from this digression, it remains for us to speak of the poem 
Phillis and Floi'a . It is the last in Mr. Wright’s collection, and probably 
the latest in date; at any rate, it is not attributed to Mapes in the mss., and 
seems to belong to a subsequent era. It belongs to a class of poems, which, 
beginning as early as the tenth century with the Anglo-Saxon versifiers, 
were first transferred to rhyming Latin by Mapes and his contemporaries, 
and continued long after them, becoming especially popular in France under 
the title of Debate . They are indeed debates or discussions between two 
parties, who are sometimes mere personifications, as wine and water, the 
body and the soul ; sometimes real mortals of different classes or opinions. 
Two ‘ amorous ladyes,’ one admiring a soldier and the other a scholar, 
hold a contention ‘ which one’s lover loveth most,’ and ultimately refer the 
matter to Cupid himself, who decides in favor of the scholar; for so we 
must translate clericus , his position being much like that of an English 
college Fellow, well supplied with the desirabilities of life, a lover of learn¬ 
ing and good cheer, and having little to do with preaching and other 
peculiar functions of a modern priest or clergyman. The poem, which 
probably dates nearly as late as 1300, was very popular in the sixteenth 
century. It is comprised in some continental collections, and we learn 
from Ritson that George Chapman translated it into English in 1595. 
His version would be worth having, but Mr. Wright was not able to find 
a copy, and therefore it is not likely that any of us ever will. 

Although the aspect of the poem is perfectly serious, I have sometimes 
thought there was a latent satire intended in it. The reasons which Flora 
gives for preferring her scholar love are mostly of a very mercenary charac¬ 
ter, and his own learning is rather thrown into the back-ground compared 
with his wealth and luxury. If the vow of celibacy had been strictly 
observed by the clergy in those days, the very argument of the piece and 
the final decision, ‘ that the scholar is by far the most ardent lover,’ would 
be a bitter satire in itself. But we know that numbers of the English 
priests were virtually married : these left-handed marriages were formally 
condemned in council in 1215, but the papal ordinances on the subject 
were enforced with difficulty. Several of the poems in this collection, 
written immediately after Mapes's time, handle the question with great 
boldness, and display much good sense and sound protestant doctrine. 

Feb . 18*A. Carl Benson. 


A T'H OUGHT OF SPRING. 

Delicious Spring 1 

Nursed in the lap of thin and subtle showers, 

Which fall from clouds that lift their snowy wing 
From odorous buds of light-enfolded flowers, 

And from enmassed bowers, 

That over grassy walks their greenness fling. alb«r T Pi*« 
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THE BRIDAL. 


BY ESTHER M. BOORNK. 


A Ladye sat before her tiring-glass, 

Her maidens all around, 

While with jewels of costly rarity 

Her snowy throat they bound ; 

And deck’d the waving curls of hair 
That fell adown her bosom fair, 

(Like coils of burnish’d gold,) 

With bridal flow’rets pearly white, 

And gems of gorgeous gleaming light, 

In settings rich and old. 

But strangely, the chimes peal’d a funeral knell, 
Not the joyous tones of the wedding-bell: 

Ding dong, ding dong, faint and low, 
Mournful they came, sad and slow; 
Wearily tugg’d the ringers below; 

Yet the bells would peal like a funeral knell, 
Ding dong, ding dong, notes of woe. 

Anear her mantle’s hem, in silken folds, 

Her bride’s-veil fell; 

Encircling her, as it gracefully wav’d, 

In its gossamer swell. 

Broider’d in geason tracerie, 

By bower-maidens skillfullye, 

With glist’ning silver thread; 

They’d wreath’d it among the soft bright hair 
Of her who was so fair, so fair, 

Edith of Ethlinged. 

But the Ladye ne’er heeded that funeral knell, 
Nor thought of the tones of her wedding-bell: 
Ding dong, ding dong, faint and low, 
Mournful they came, sad and slow; 

Wearilv tugg’d the ringers below, 

Yet the bells would peal like a funeral knell, 
Ding dong, ding dong, notes of woe. 

Now sounded the hoofs, ’neath battlements high, 
Of the groom and his companie; 

And loud they dash’d o’er the old draw-bridge, 
Like a troop of cavalrie. 

On his shoulders laid his jetty hair, 

Mingling with his armor rare, 

A valiant knight of old : 

He was a handsome man in sooth, 

But he had broken the vows of truth 
Unto another told. 

Then louder rang out that funeral knell, 

So doomfully on the ear it fell; 

Mournfully sighed the wind low, 

Ding dong, ding dong, sternly slow; 

Wearily tugg’d the ringers below, 

Yet the bells would peal like a funeral knell 
Ding dong, ding dong, notes of woe. 
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To a tall dark Ladye of stately mien, 

Many a long year before, 

He bad plighted his troth and knightfy word, 

To keep them evermore. 

Alas ! alas, for that Ladye, 

The Knight ne’er meant to keep truly 
His vows of loving leal! 

And when she found he never came, 

She droop'd her head in veiy shame; 

Nor cared for woe nor weaL 
Still strangely, the chimes pealed a funeral knell; 
Not the joyant tones of a wedding-bell : 

Ding dong, ding dong, faint and low, 
Mournful they came, sad and slow; 

Wearily tugg’d the ringers below, 

Yet the bells would ring like a funeral knell, 

Ding dong, ding dong, notes of woe. 

But as she died, a fearful oath she swore: 

Should Esbben de Lynge e’er wed, 

To grace the chapelle on his bridal day, 

She would come, though she were dead; 

And claim him, if’t were three-score years, 

Not heeding if the prayers and tears 
Of his fair bride sair flow’d. 

Her own he was, her own should be, 

And leave them all, and with her flee 
Unto the kirk-yard cold. 

But little cared the Kmght for that knell; 

He laugh’d at the tones of his wedding-belL 
Mournfully sighed the wind low, 

Ding dong, ding dong, sternly slow; 

Wearily tugg’d the ringers below, 

Yet the bells would peal like a funeral knell, 

Ding dong, ding cfong, notes of woe. 

The gleesome train had pass’d down stair-case wide, 
Through many an arched hall; 

And merrily crossed the rich green-sward, 

Till they reach’d the chapelle wall; 

Then came and stood round the old altare, 

Nor heeded the spectral presence there, 

Nor the strange sepulchral cold. 

Dimly lighted, o’ergrown with moss, 

Saving where stood the holy cross, 

Was that gray chapelle old. 

Mockingly still, through the music’s rich swell, 

Came the mournful tones of that wedding-bell, 

Ding dong, ding dong, faint and low; 

Mournful they came, sad and slow; 

Wearily tugg’d the ringers below, 

Yet the bells would peal like a funeral knell, 

Ding dong, ding dong, notes of woe. 

Oh 1 the solemn priest in his robes was there, 

The marriage ritual naming, 

When there came a dark and shadowy form 
The bridegroom sternly claiming : 

‘ I’ve come, I’ve come, from my dank bier, 

I’ve come to claim him that stands a-near 
Yonder fair maiden’s side* 
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^ And laid him upon lus bier, 

While weeping knelt that fair Ladye, 

Sadly telling her rosane, 

J His clay-cold corpse a-near. 

Oh! the chimes peal’d now like a wedding-bell, 
Not the solemn tones of a funeral knell; 

Gaily they rang out full of glee: 

The Knight hath wed his dead Ladye. 
Wearily tugg’d the ringers — ah, me! 

Yet the chimes would peal like a wedding bell, 
Gladly, merrily, joyantly! 

Mamaroneck , (JV. V.,) February , 1851. 


HADES: A NARRATJVE OF FACTS. 

\ 

BY GEORGE BARRELL. 

We had been cruising some weeks among the West India Islands, and 
touching at various ports, when one afternoon in the month of June our 
frigate was becalmed off Cuba, not many miles from the shore: the sails 
hung loosely from the yards, and there was no prospect of change until 
the breeze from the land should set in during the night. 

Among our crew was a young man, an assistant clerk to the captain, a 
general favorite with the ward-room officers, and also all hands, from his 
gentlemanly deportment and amiable manners; but a settled gloom was 
upon his countenance, and he never entered into the lively sports so com¬ 
mon among the various characters composing the crew of a man-of-war, 
but seemed pleased at the enjoyments of others. 

Being the lieutenant off duty, that is, my watch being below, and hav¬ 
ing no disposition to change the lovely scene on deck for the darkness of 
my state-room, I conducted this young man to the after-part of the quar¬ 
ter-deck, where our conversation was not likely to be disturbed, and tak¬ 
ing a seat on the side of one of the carronades, thus addressed him: 

4 1 hope you will not be offended at the question I am about to ask, or 
think that it arises from idle curiosity, for I assure you no such motive 
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governs me; my only object is, if possible, to be of service, and to attain 
that end, inquire the cause of your evident unhappiness, which is apparent 
to all your friends on board.’ 

He thanked me for the interest I took in his welfare, but assured me 
that the cause could not be removed; that he had never intended to speak 
on the subject; but as I had noticed it, and had expressed a friendship for 
him, a sense of gratitude, as well as a desire to unburden his mind, would 
induce him to explain the reason why his spirits were constantly depressed; 
and taking a seat by my side, he commenced the following narrative: 

‘ I was visiting my parents, who reside near the foot of a mountain over¬ 
looking one of the beautiful valleys of Kentucky. The day having been very 
warm and the evening sultry, I took a seat on the piazza facing the east, 
with a view of noticing the declining twilight. While contemplating the 
beautiful landscape, and listening to those sounds which can only he heard 
on the approach of night, my attention was drawn from a train of thoughts, 
naturally created by such scenery, to a new object 

‘ The full moon rising over the opposite mountains, lighting with its sil¬ 
ver* beams the intervening forests, and bringing to view objects which the 
departure of the sun had left indistinct turned the current of my thoughts 
from the contemplation of the works of Nature to those of heavenly ob¬ 
jects. 

‘ ‘ That moon,’ I mentally exclaimed , 1 whose powerful light has already 
dimmed the stars, which has been gazed upon by countless millions in 
past ages, an object of delight to all, and to many of superstitious rever¬ 
ence, what is it ? of what composed ? Can it be inhabited, and if so, by 
what description of beings ? or was it made by the great God of the uni¬ 
verse, merely to give light to the inhabitants of this earth ? ’ 

‘ While thus reflecting, I heard a sound as of a rushing wind, and an 
object of unsurpassed beauty, closing his wings, stood beside me. ‘Mor¬ 
tal,’ he exclaimed, ‘ the thoughts as well as the actions of man cannot be 
hidden from that Being to whom we all owe our existence, and I am sent 
to instruct you on the subject which now occupies your mind.’ Thus say¬ 
ing, the heavenly messenger placed his arm gently around my waist, and 
rose with me from the earth. 

‘ The sensation, though our flight was rapid, was delightful beyond ex¬ 
pression, not affecting my natural breathing; neither did I feel the cold so 
fully described by those who had ascended high mountains. The heav¬ 
ens assumed a black appearance, and the moon a brilliancy far greater 
than when viewed from the earth. All knowledge of time was lost, and I 
could only realize that we were passing through space with immense ve¬ 
locity. The stars, particularly those of the first magnitude, with the 
planets Venus and Jupiter, owing to our having passed far beyond the 
atmosphere which surrounds our globe, were extremely splendid. 

‘ Casting my eyes below, I beheld an immense dark globular substance, 
around which were rays of light growing constantly brighter as the object 
diminished in size. ‘ That,’ said my guide, ‘ is the earth which we so re¬ 
cently left, and the sun, whose rays at present surround it, will soon appear;’ 
saying which, we turned from the upward in a lateral direction, and my 
attention was then drawn to the moon, now of vast size, but having the 
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same appearance as when seen from the earth by day, emitting no light 
in consequence of the sun’s rays striking fully upon it. 

“You are aware,’ he continued, * that by the inhabitants of the earth but 
one side of that planet is ever seen ; and as I am about to explain its mys¬ 
teries, we will first visit the other, never yet seen by mortal man.’ So say¬ 
ing, our velocity was increased, and we soon approached it, apparently 
within a few miles, and keeping at that distance, we passed around the sur¬ 
face. The light of the sun began suddenly to lessen, and twilight was suc¬ 
ceeded by the darkness of night, when he alighted with me near a deep 
cavern, closed his wings, and we sat down on its verge. 

4 ‘The inhabitants of the earth,’ he observed, 4 with but few exceptions, 
from the most enlightened nations to the most ignorant savage, believe in 
a future state of rewards and punishments : this is the place of departed 
spirits, and the side we are now viewing is assigned to those who, having 
passed their lives without the fear of God, setting at defiance His holy 
commandments, and been guilty of the various crimes and rices known 
on the earth, are after death here doomed to remain; anticipating farther 
punishment when that great and dreadful day shall arrive, when the earth 
and the sea shall give up their dead, and all shall come to judgment; 
while on the other side, the spirits of the just are in peace, also anticipat¬ 
ing, but with pleasure, that solemn event, when, through their good deeds 
performed in the body, they shall meet the Lord, and for ever remain 
with Him. 

4 4 Be silent and observe! ’ From the bottom of the cavern into which we 
were looking were heard sounds of lamentation and woe, while occasional 
flashes of light, as from smothered fires, exhibited innumerable spirits, en¬ 
deavoring to arise to the surface, but which were thrust back by unseen 
hands. 

4 ‘These,’ said my guide, 4 are the spirits of those who, having committed 
murders, and other heinous crimes, are now suffering, in a slight degree, 
the punishment they are doomed to endure for ever! But let us leave 
this dreadful place; ’ saying which, he spread his pinions, and we arose a 
short distance from the surface, and passing over mountains, caverns, and 
valleys, through legions of spirits, discernible only by the light of the stars, 
we continued our course, the silence only disturbed by their groans and 
wailings, as we passed by them. 

4 Continuing our rapid course, I observed rays of light on the distant 
horizon, and soon the glorious sun appeared in all its splendor, tipping the 
mountains with gorgeous colors, and on the summit of one of the loftiest 
we alighted, where I enjoyed the novel and beautiful landscape which 
presented itself. 

4 On every side appeared pleasant fields and valleys, covered with flowers 
of exquisite colors, high mountains with foliage to their tops, groups of 
magnificent shade-trees, with many deep caverns on the summits of vast 
heights, their bottoms lost in the obscurity of perpetual night. 

‘ As we sat together, spirits passed with smiling faces, and in the dis¬ 
tance groups were seen walking through the valleys among the flowers; 
and in the place of lamentations, nothing was heard but songs of praise 
and thanksgiving, while many, like guardian cherubs, hovered around and 
over us, with countenances like angels. 
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4 4 We are now,’ said my heavenly guide, 4 among the spirits of infants and 
children who knew no sin when on earth, of men and women who suffered 
as martyrs in the cause of God’s holy Son, and others who, having passed 
a life of holiness and virtue, look forward to the fulfilment of that blessed 
promise given by Him when on earth to those who would keep His pre¬ 
cepts, 4 Thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 

4 Supported again by my heavenly visitor, we arose slowly, that I might 
take a last view of the sublime scene, which by degrees assumed a con¬ 
fused mass of light and shadow. We continued our course with our former 
rapidity toward the earth, which at the time, appeared like an immense 
moon, directly over our heads. I could distinctly trace out parts of the 
continents of Europe, Africa, and America, with the capes terminating the 
two latter, and almost fancied that I saw my native state. 

4 The earth, as we approached it, increased in size, till a dark mass only 
obscured the stars; and on looking back, I perceived the moon we had just 
left, having its usual appearance, but of greater magnitude ; the heavens 
again put on their usual azure hue, and in a few moments apparently, we 
alighted on the piazza whence we had taken our flight. 

4 4 1 must now,’ he exclaimed, 4 return to my heavenly abode, but before I 
depart, am commanded to leave with you my advice. Continue to lead 
a virtuous life, keep God’s holy commandments, and be guided in all your 
actions by the precepts contained in the Holy Scriptures, the only sure 
.guide to man. I shall once more visit you — when, I cannot reveal! Be 
assured, however, that it will only happen on a night like this, when yon¬ 
der glorious orb shall have attained its greatest power of light. On that 
night you will be conveyed to the place we have just visited, only to re¬ 
turn when time shall be no more.’ 

‘Having ended, I saw him with extended wings take his upward pas¬ 
sage, and I gazed on the vision till it diminished from my view, and was 
lost in space. 

4 A bright flash, succeeded by thunder louder than could be produced by 
a broadside from this ship, started me from my sleep—for I had been 
dreaming. A storm was rising, I felt chilled by the night air, and as I 
entered my dwelling, the moon was high in the heavens, for it was mid¬ 
night. 

‘Thus you have my story. It was but a dream, but one which can never 
be eradicated from my mind. Many years have passed, still the antici¬ 
pation of its fulfilment does not alarm, but rather fills my mind with 
melancholy forebodings; and as the moon this evening attains her greatest 
brilliancy, my spirits are more than usually depressed.’ 

We sat in silence ; the evening was beautiful; not a ripple was ob¬ 
served on the sea, and the blue mountains of Cuba were becoming indistinct, 
when casting our eyes toward the eastern horizon, the heavens assumed 
a lighter appearance, which soon increased to a golden hue, when the full 
moon made its appearance on the tranquil ocean. 

Scarcely had its lower limb cleared the horizon, when, starting from his 
seat, my companion exclaimed, ‘Do you not see it ? ’ 
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‘See what?’ I observed, a cold chill running through my veins. 

‘Do you not see that beauteous figure with broad expanded wings, who 
has just left that rising orb, and is flying rapidly toward us?’ 

‘Be calm,’ I exclaimed; ‘’tis only your imagination!’ 

‘No, my friend, ’tis not a fancy of the mind, but the same glorious 
being who guided me on my visit to that blessed abode of departed spirits 
which I have just related; and this night will be my last upon earth! ’ 

Saying which, he stepped upon the gun, sprang quickly into the miz- 
zen rigging, and thence to the quarter rail, and crying with a loud voice, 
‘I come!’ plunged headlong into the sea. 

‘A man overboard!’ resounded through the ship. Boats were cleared 
from both quarters, and instantly manned; but it was too late, for while I 
gazed over the side, urging the men to exert themselves to save our ship¬ 
mate, he rose once on the surface, cast on me a smile of happiness, and 
sank to rise no more. 

Orange , (JV. J.,) August 22,1850. 


THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


'Tei necessity of some object to lean upon becomes most imperative as we approach old age 

ClOBRO SB SBNBC. 


The lame man pauses on his way, and farther cannot go — 

Helpless as weeping infancy when tears begin to flow; 

Some in the crowd seem truly grieved, while others only laugh; 
Unfortunate old gentleman 1 for thou hast lost thy staff 

Apostrophizing thus his loss, with plaintive voice and sad, 

* O stick 1 ’ he cried, * my best of friends, it really is too bad 
That thou, on whom I lean for aid, my truly better half, 

Should thus desert me at my need, my good old oaken staff! 

‘We all need help, as in this world we ponder on our way: 

Some lean upon their wits; while others, bright and gay, 

Lean on their friends, or bow to Mammon’s golden calf; 

Some take a wife and lean on her—a most becoming staff 

‘ Lawyers and doctors lean for life upon their pleas and cases, 

And dancing-masters and buffoons upon their airs and graces; 
Musicians on their fine-drawn notes, while, valueless as chaff, 

A bankrupt’s note’s a sinking fund — an uncommercial staff 

‘Some lean upon vile stocks and stones, and most upon their pelf: 

Old pictures, musty parchments, unread books upon the shelf; 

Some on their pride and pedigree; some cry while others laugh: 

While all regard the staff of fife, my life is in my staff 

‘ Come, pick it up, thou roguish boy; then hie thee on thy way; 

And ever learn a lesson, and repeat it when you pray, 

That frdm the ills that wait on gout, exempt through fife you go ; 

For only he that needs the staff can prize the timber-toe.’ 

Padre Mio. 
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NEARER TO THEE. 


BT WILLIAM B. GLAZIER 


Years, years have fled, since, hushed in thy last slumber, 
They laid thee down beneath the old elm tree; 

But with a patient heart each day I number, 

Because it brings me nearer still to thee. 

The twilight comes, and robes in softened splendor 
All that is beaatiful on land or sea, 

And o’er my spirit flings an influence tender, 

For in that hour I nearer seem to thee. 

The night is gone ; and as the mists of morning 
Before the Day-god’s burning presence flee, 

Then in my heart a welcome light is dawning, 

That cheer me as I nearer press to thee. 

I sometimes think thy spirit kindly watches 
Over the heart that loved so tenderly; 

For there are rapturous moments when it catches, 

As if in dreams, a blessed glimpse of thee. 

In those sweet seasons thou dost come before me, 

With loveliness that Earth may never see ; 

I feel thy presence like a blessing o’er me, 

And then I know I nearer am to thee. 

When from these dreams I tearfully awaken, 

Colder than ever seems the earth to me ; 

But yet all hopes have not my heart forsaken: 

Am I not drawing nearer, nearer thee ? 

Thou wert Life’s Angel! how I loved, adored thee, 

Ere Death had set thy gentle spirit free; 

And now thou know’st how oft I have implored thee 
To bring me nearer, nearer still to thee. 

Nearer to thee! to-night the stars are burning 
In skies that must thy blessed dwelling be: 

Thou canst not leave them, unto earth returning, 

But I am pressing nearer still to thee. 

Nearer to thee ! how long, how long encumbered 
With mortal fetters must my spirit be ? 

With but one wish, one hope, through life Fve slumbered, 
The wish, the hope, to be yet nearer thee. 

Nearer to thee ! I know my prayer is granted, 

I know thy spirit row is close to me; 

Not, not in vain this hope iny heart hath haunted— 

Each pulse-beat brings me nearer, nearer thee. 

AT evcastle, (Me.,) February 28, 1851. 
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FOREIGN SKETCHES. 


NUMBER THREE. 


MOONLIGHT ON THE BAY OF NAPLES. 

Wending my way down the hill, and looking affectionately, as I passed, 
at the gate that led to Virgil’s tomb, I at length reached the bottom, 
and crossing the road, took my way along the shore. The walk was now 
covered with lazzaroni, fishermen, and other boatmen, either standing 
about in groups, in the dusk of the evening, or engaged in drawing up 
their boats, and securing them for the night. Passing through these 
crowds of strange people, hastily and not without some feeling of in¬ 
security, as I caBed to mind the fearful pillage and massacre which had 
been lately perpetrated by them, when they had arms in their hands, I 
continued my walk along the shore, and entered the grounds of the Ville 
Reale , a fine promenade, adorned with trees and shrubbery. After walk¬ 
ing on a short distance, I perceived, on my right, through the trees, a 
semi-circular projection, built out into the bay, set round with marble 
seats, and protected from the water by an iron railing—a pretty place. 
Here at once I took my seat. It was a favorable time and place for medi¬ 
tation. The waters of the bay were dashing with a sullen and some¬ 
what melancholy sound against the shore around me ; all else was still, 
or only a distant sound of men, their movements and merriment, came 
through the quiet evening air. Now and then a solitary straggler passed 
along the walk ; and once two gentlemen, in earnest conversation, entered 
and took a seat for a few moments; and again, a father with two pretty 
children came, and sitting down, looked out with them on the bay. But 
it was time now for those that had happy homes to gather round the 
evening table: none of these remained long, and soon I was left again 
quite alone. The rosy hues of the west had now quite faded away, and 
the stars were coming out one by one, and taking their places in the sky 
above me. All along the shore, and far up the hill-side, the lights were 
appearing one after another, in the houses, till at length the whole range 
was illuminated. 

It was the time for reflection. 1 And this,’ said I to myself, ‘this is the 
bay of Naples, the far-famed bay, one of the beautiful spots of the world. 
And here, by its edge, am I, a son of that distant western land, far be¬ 
yond the dashing waters — here, alone.’ How, at such a time, will the 
thoughts of home and friends steal on the mind, 1 like the memory,’ as 
Ossian says, 1 of days that are gone, pleasant and mournful to the soul.’ 
In the quiet twilight hour, when the toil and bustle of the day are over, 
and the stars are looking peacefully down from the heavens, and the 
forms of all earthly things are dim and shadowy about us, the soul, no 
longer drawn forth in action or sight, retires into its secret recesses, and 
forgetting things present and near, communes with the past, the distant, 
the invisible. Whether wandering back to the sports of childhood, or 
stretching forward to the glories of eternity, or, like mine at this moment, 
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filled with images of loved and absent friends, and distant but well-re¬ 
membered scenes, the thoughts, at this hour, seem to be more elevated and 
tender than at any other. If day be the season for business and action, 
if midnight be, as the poet declares, ‘ the noon of thought,’yet is the twi¬ 
light hour the time for sentiment and feeling; for pensive meditation, 
and the flow of affection : it is the heart’s own time. 

Crossing now, in fancy, the wide ocean that rolled between me and my 
native land, with what interest and clearness of mental sight did I re¬ 
visit those scenes of by-gone days! How often, at such an hour as this, 
had I stood on the banks of the beautiful Ohio, while the light of the 
rising moon was reflected on its waters, and the 1 star of eve ’ hung glitter¬ 
ing in the west; while in the clear northern skies the constellation of 
Ursa Major was shining, though faintly as yet, and the North Star was just 
becoming visible, where he stands on his perpetual watch. Over the hills, 
too, that encompass the ‘ Queen-City,’ * other stars were peering, from the 
east and from the west; the former about to rise higher, and marching 
in their slow course, keep guard over the sleeping city; the latter, 
which had been looking down unseen all day, now about to retire, to visit 
other lands; to look on the woodsman of Oregon, to bless with their little 
light the mariner on the Pacific seas, and to twinkle again in the twilight 
of China. So does the host of heaven march its perpetual round. 

There is a sweet village in the interior of Ohio, where I once passed two 
years—the happiest of my life. My dwelling was in the outskirts of 
the village, on the summit of a ridge that ran east and west, forming two 
pretty valleys on the north and south. I had a view of both these. That 
on the north was especially lovely. The hiII-side sloped gently down to 
a little plain, (or prairie, as it is there termed,) where, of a summer’s day, 
the cattle would be seen quietly feeding, the drowsy sound of their tink¬ 
ling bells being occasionally heard in the distance. At the farther edge of 
the prairie was a wild woodland stream, shallow, but often swift and im¬ 
petuous, and making a rushing noise as it foamed along among the rocks 
and trunks of fallen trees. There was a little vaingloriousness in its look 
and sound, not altogether perhaps without just cause, as it was sweeping 
along to a distinguished destiny; for a little way below the prairie, it 
comes among high cliffs and precipices, where the scenery is not only 
picturesque, but borders on the grand ; and through this, for a long dis¬ 
tance, the stream moves on with an air of conscious dignity, the shadows 
of the rocks darkening its surface. Beyond the prairie and stream, again, 
were woods, wild woods, with here and there a little opening glade visi¬ 
ble in their midst. As I used to sit at my window, of a summer’s after¬ 
noon, looking over this landscape, what sweet and peaceful sensations 
would fill my breast! It was most soothing and quieting to the spirit to 
look down upon those peaceful fields, those silent shady woods, and over 
their tops to the soft blue sky beyond. At such moments the world, 
with its wearying toils, its harassing cares, its hardness and coldness, was 
forgotten; and I felt myself only an inhabitant of that elder world, the 
beautiful world of God’s creation, before men’s wickedness had tarnished 

* Cincinnati. 
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and disturbed it. Blessings on the fresh woods and the virgin soil of the 
west! — they bring new life to the worn spirit. 

Sweet, too, and rural, was the other valley, on the south side of the 
ridge, but quite different from the former. It was much narrower, and 
its beauties more confined. Through this, too, wound a little stream, a 
bubbling, gurgling brook, carrying freshness and life along its course, like 
the unostentatious charities of the humble good. A range of willows for 
some distance skirted its margin, giving what they could, their cooling 
shade, in return for its refreshing bounties. At length, as the valley 
widened, the little stream came out into the open plain, and wound its 
way along till it reached the village, where, being bent into a new chan¬ 
nel, it turned a mill, thus performing a good use to man, as it had before 
done to nature, and setting an example, by ‘ doing good as it had oppor¬ 
tunity.’ Beyond the brook rose a pretty hill-side, covered with forest 
trees, with one or two neat cottages among them. In these woods were 
many solemn, retired walks, where I often used to stroll with a volume 
of Cowper or Thomson in my hand, looking sometimes into the book, 
and then at the scenery around me ; reading alternately a page of the 
poet, and then one in the volume of Nature, written by the Great Poet, 
whose words are works , whose verse is the order of creation, and its 
rhythm the music of the winds and waters, and the ‘ harmony of the 
spheres.’ 

But my favorite haunt in this valley was an ancient mound, one of 
those curious structures which are found scattered over the wide west; 
the work of a race that has passed away. It was regular and nearly 
conical in shape, and rose directly from the level plain, so that its artifi¬ 
cial character could not for a moment be mistaken. Here I was fond of 
repairing at ‘ even-tide,’ when the studies and duties of the day were over, 
and the shadows were beginning to gather around. Taking my station 
on its top, I loved to watch the evening shades settling on the landscape, 
and to note the stars, as they came out one by one from their homes in 
the depths of heaven. First of all appeared Venus, queen of beauty: 
long before the western light had faded, was her bright face seen beam¬ 
ing alone in the twilight skies. By-and-by another star, in a distant 
part of the heavens, would appear, stealing timidly forth ; and then 
another; till, as the increasing darkness covered their shame, many 
would come out together ; and at length the whole heaven was spangled, 
and the Milky Way, with its ‘star-dust,’ could be traced distinctly through¬ 
out its course, while just above the eastern horizon bright Sirius gleamed; 
and higher up stood magnificent Orion, with his glittering belt and starry 
sword girded on for the night-watch. How would I gaze, and dream, and 
gaze still into those bright heavens, till ideas of the grand and infinite 
filled my spirit, and thoughts of universal love and good made ray heart 
swell within me ! And then would images of great and good men of 
past ages rise before me : Howard, and Newton, and Milton, and Wash¬ 
ington ; and there would spring the hope of doing something also, in my 
time, for the benefit of my species. And then I would turn toward 
the East—the East!—that old world, and long to visit those scenes, 
marked with the footsteps of antiquity, and look with my own eyes upon 
those classic hills and venerable storied piles, where men have lived and 
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acted, meditated and worshipped, for hoary ages past. 1 Yes! ’ thought I; 
‘ and here now I am ! yes, here I am: my wish is granted.’ 

Recovering myself, thus, from my dream of home and by-gone days, I 
happened to turn my eyes toward the left, when my attention was at¬ 
tracted by a faint light among the clouds; presently it grew stronger and 
brighter; it was the rising moon. The orb itself was not yet visible ; but 
the light on the clouds continued to brighten and increase—a silvery 
light, beautifully distinguished from the crimson or golden light of the 
setting sun ; and it gradually spread and extended along the horizon, till 
it reached the cloud that rested on the head of Vesuvius, and faintly 
tinged it. At length the moon herself, frill and large, appeared between 
the tops of the houses of the distant city, and then slowly rose above 
them, steadily and majestically lighting up the landscape as she rose, and 
shining on the serai-circle of houses along the right shore of the bay, and 
on the hill-side above, brightening the whole scene. 

For a time her beams gleamed and quivered on the waters of the bay; 
but soon, continuing her ascent, she passed into a cloud, and the landscape 
was darkened again. The planet continued hidden for some time; but it 
was evidently rising among the clouds, and would by-and-by come forth 
again; for the cloud-bank was only in the east; above, all the heaven was 
clear. Her progress could be distinctly marked by the increasing light 
above the cloud; and at length silver rays were seen shooting up in ad¬ 
vance of the orb, resembling those that are sometimes seen to come down 
between clouds, when the sun itself is hidden: the difference being that 
those are golden and come down to earth, while these were silver and shot 
up into the heavens. It was a peculiar and very beautiful appearance, and 
such as I do not remember having seen before. The light continued to 
rise and to increase, and now the upper edge of the bank was silvered, 
more and more brilliantly—and at length the bright rim of the orb itself 
appeared above the cloud: it rose higher and higher, came out farther 
and farther; and at last she stood wholly forth—the full, beautiful moon, 
quite clear of the cloud, in the broad expanse of heaven, with the path all 
bright before her. It was like the course of the good man, through the 
clouds of life and death, up to a pure and peaceful heaven. 

And now she poured down her full light on the bay, the city, the hills 
around. The effect was magical. Even the dull sentinel, who had been 
pacing his monotonous round among the trees, as I sat there—even he 
was struck, and leaving his walk for a moment, came forth and looked 
over the bay; but he had not a spirit capable of long enjoying the scene, 
and soon moved to his dull round again, his musket, as he turned, glit¬ 
tering in the moon-beams. 

Long I sat and mused, charmed with the beauty of the night. But at 
length it was time to turn my steps homeward. As I strolled on toward 
the city, my thoughts recurred again to my Virgil, and his sepulchre ly¬ 
ing there on the Mil-side, in the moonlight. * Wherein,’ said I to myself, 

1 lies that fascinating power of poetical genius, that can thus charm the 
world for ages ? What is it—that genius ? It is a light from heaven; 
light, like this moon-light I am now beholding, rich and mellow, and 
mingled with picturesque shadows, and awaking tender memories and 
feelings; wMle prose-truth is like the common and garish light of day, 
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clearer, perhaps, and more practically useful, but not so fascinating. ‘ Blest 
be the man,’ said Sancho, ‘ that first invented sleep: ’ blest, rather, say I, 
be he that first composed a poem.’ 

Continuing my walk, I at length emerged from among the trees into 
the open moon-lit streets. Passing through several squares and arched 
passages, I found myself in front of the king’s palace. ‘And there,’ thought 
I, ‘ lives the faithless monarch, who lately gave up his people to plunder 
and murder by the hands of the lazzaroni. Oh! how much longer shall 
the world be at the mercy of tyrants ? How much longer shall one man 
be suffered to sport with the happiness, the liberties and lives of millions? 
Wonderful, the power of custom! Wonderful is it, what men will endure, 
when they have been used to endurance! Wonderful, the influence of an 
idea, however fallacious, over the minds of men, provided only that their 
fathers and fathers’ fathers have held the same! ’ 

Passing by the guards that were lounging about the palace-doors, I 
continued my walk; and making my way through the streets, filled with 
picturesque groups of people standing about here and there in the moon¬ 
light, I reached at last my hotel. Ascending to my room, and throwing 
open the shutters, I stepped forth upon the balcony to take a last look at 
the bright heavens and earth, before retiring to rest. The hotel fronted 
on the bay; and from the elevated place where I stood, the view over the 
water was extensive and beautiful. The clouds had now quite passed off; 
the whole heaven was clear; and the full moon looked down in all her 
brightness on sea and land, pouring a flood of light on the streets, the 
ships, the wide waters. Over on the left stood Vesuvius, in silent majesty, 
with the fire resting on his head; and though no sound was heard, once 
in a while there was an outburst of fiery light and sparks; and then all 
was dark again, save the perpetual still red of the burning lava, near the 
top. Long I gazed and meditated on the scene, not knowing when I 
should behold it again — probably never. But at length the increased 
stillness of the advancing night hinted that it was time for me too to re¬ 
tire to rest, and leave the moon to her lonely course through the heavens. 
Entering, and slowly and reluctantly closing the shutters—opening them 
again once or twice to take another look — I lay down, at last, to dream 
perchance of Virgils and sepulchres, and burning mountains, and bright 
moons, and Lorenzo and Jessica, and my home beyond the blue waves of 
the Atlantic. o. p. 


THE poets’ VIEW OP LIFE. 


BY OIOROB HUNTER ORAT. 


Some poets say lhat Life is as the stream, 
The bursting bubble, or the dancing spray; 
Others set down mortality a dream, 

That flits a moment, and then fades away ; 
And many name it as the passing hour, 

The shadow, vapor, or the breaking wave, 
While others see it as the morning flower, 
That with the setting sun must find a grave. 

Whate’er they paint it, whether joy or grief, 
In this they all agree — that ‘ Life is brief.’ 

JVete- York, Jan 1851. 
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TO THE RAPPING SPIRITS 

Ye, of the Spirit-Land, 

How, with a V>neless hand, 

Rap ye so loudly, and 
Baffle our vision ? 

Why are ye wandering ? 

Tell us the news ye bring: 

Come ye from realms of Spring, 

Regions Elysian ? 

Glad news on earth to spread, 

Hews from the living-dead, 

How every sorrow’s fled ? 

Joyful condition! 

Or worn with woe and pain, 

Longing for earth again, 

Knock at its gates in vain, 

Seeking admission ? 

Or is’t in sport ye come, 

Making the floor a drum, 

Beating with toe or thumb 
Unearthly tattoo ? 

Who gave ye leave to take 
Back o’er the waveless lake, 

Where the keel leaves no wake. 

Old Charon’s batteau ? 

If ye commissioned are 
Wonderful truths to bear — 

Secrets to upper air, 

Making us better, 

Why, then, so slow to tell 
What ye should know so well — 

Making us guess and spell 
Letter by letter ? 

Yet, if it must be so, 

Take your own way to show 
What we would gladly know, 

Sage Aristotle : 

What is the state you fill? 

What you can do and will t 
If old Silenus still 

Swigs at the bottle! 

We but address you thus, 

Unum pro omnibus: 

Any one answer us, 

Ancient or modern: 

Light with your liistory 
Darkness and mystery; 

Teach us what next may be 
After the sad um! 

Schoolcraft, (Mich.) 
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The Escape of Madame Kossuth. 


THE ESCAPE OF MADAME KOSSUTH. 


AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE. 


During the month of August, 1848, the President-Governor of Hun¬ 
gary, Louis Kossuth, with the principal officers of his provisional govern¬ 
ment, were in the fortified town of Arad, on the river Maroseh. Between 
that place and the town of Zegadin, on the Tisch, in the vicinity of Arad, 
Goergey, with the Hungarian troops under his command, lay encamped, 
while behind him, toward the Tisch, was the Russian army of reserve, 
under Paskiewitch. Dembinski, with his men, besieged Temeswar, and 
he had already carried its third wall. Between him and the Tisch lay 
the united Austro-Russian forces. The army of Bern had been defeated 
at Hermanstadt by the Russian General Liiders, and he had fled with a 
small band of faithful followers toward Temeswar. 

With this position of the combatants, the plan of Dembinski was to 
unite with Goergey near Arad, and then to attack the Russian forces. 
Before this was effected, news reached him of the capitulation of Goergey, 
and that the Governor, M. Kossuth, had been compelled to forsake Arad 
and retire to the town of Vilagos. Before leaving Arad, the Governor 
separated from his wife and children, and their parting scene is said to 
have been one of the most touching nature. Under the circumstances of 
the moment, it was a subject of more even than doubt whether they 
would ever again meet on earth. It was only when a young Hungarian 
nobleman, named Ashbot, now in exile in Kutayieh with M. Kossuth, 
solemnly swore to his wife that he would never leave her husband, that 
Madame Kossuth consented to be separated from him and seek safety in 
flight. The children were confided to the care of a private secretary of 
the Governor, and this individual subsequently delivered them up to the 
tender mercies of Haynau, for the purpose of securing his own pardon 
and safety. The children set out before their mother, and the latter, in 
her flight, endeavored to keep at least so near to them as to hear now and 
then of their safety. 

Madame Kossuth sought out a brother of hers residing in the town of 
Vilagos, and he is now imprisoned in the fortress of Comorn, with 
many others of the unfortunate Hungarian patriots, for eighteen years, on 
account of the succor which he then gave to his sister. Leaving him, she 
next went in search of her children, and wandered to a pesta, of farm¬ 
house, of Boeksak, belonging to a relative. There she fell ill of a typhus 
fever, which nearly ended her life; and when so far recovered as to be. 
able again to travel, she continued her journey in search of her children 
She soon learned that they had been given up by their protector to the 
Austrian General Haynau, and taken to Pesth. Her own safety depend¬ 
ed wholly upon the fidelity of the Hungarian peasants, and on their at¬ 
tachment to her husband. 

Now, having no other object in view than her own safety, without 
friends better off than herself, she soon became reduced to a state of 
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complete destitution. In disguise, she wandered over the most miserable 
part of Hungary. She even, as a means of safety, as well as support, 
sought for service as a servant, and by telling that she was a poor woman 
who had just been discharged from a public hospital—which, indeed, 
she very much resembled — was so fortunate as to find employment in 
the family of a humble carpenter, in the town of Orash Haya, who little 
thought he was served by the lady of Louis Kossuth, the late Governor 
of Hungary. Every where notices were exposed in the streets offering 
forty thousand florins for her capture, and proclaiming death as the pun¬ 
ishment of the person who should dare to harbor or conceal her from the 
authorities. 

Among the persons who fled with M. Kossuth before the overwhelming 
number of his enemies, was an elderly lady, whom it is necessary to 

designate as Madame L-, and who, from being unable to ride as 

fast and as long as those who were stronger and younger than herself, 
soon became exhausted, and was left behind. She had a son, a major in 
the Hungarian army, near the person of the Governor, and both the son 

and mother were warmly attached to his interests. Madame L-, when 

unable to proceed longer with the fugitives, in order to reach a place of 
safety in the dominions of the Sultan of Turkey, determined to remain in 
Hungary, and devote herself to the finding of Madame Kossuth and re¬ 
storing her to her husband. 

For this benevolent purpose Madame L- disguised herself as a 

beggar; and after a long and weary journey, oftener on foot than in any 
conveyance, she crossed the vast sandy plains of southern Hungary, and 
at length reached the place in which Kossuth’s children were, but could 
hear nothing of their mother. 

She learned that the children had been sent, soon after their mother 
had lost sight of them, to the house of General G., now in the service of 
the Sultan in Syria, to be kept with his own three children, hoping that 
they would thus be screened from those who sought after them. The 
eldest, named Louis, after his father, was seven years of age; and all were 
told that if they acknowledged they were the children of the Governor, 
they would be imprisoned by the Austrians, and never see their parents 
again. So that when an Austrian officer traced them to the house of 
General G., he was at a loss to know which of the children were those of 
General G., and which those of M. Kossuth; and approaching the eldest 
of the latter, he said: ‘ So, my little man, you are the son of the Gover¬ 
nor ?’ To which the youth replied: ‘ I am not, Sir.’ His firmness sur¬ 
prised and vexed the officer, who was certain, from the statement of their 
betrayer, that those before him were the long-lost treasures of his ambi¬ 
tious search. He now endeavored to frighten the children, and drawing a 
pistol, directed it to the breast of the boy, and said that if he did not at once 
acknowledge that he was the son of Kossuth, he would put a ball through 
his heart. Young Louis — who, it is said, shows himself, now in exile at 
Kutayieh, much of the character of his father—replied in a tone equally 
firm: ‘I tell you, Sir, I am not the son of Kossuth.’ The officer, baffled 
by the child’s simplicity of manner and apparent sincerity, was divested 
of his convictions, and led to believe that he had been imposed upon. 

But before Madame L-could get near them, other agents of the 
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Austrian Government had been more successful, and the three children 
had been carried off in secret to Pesth, near the clutches of the butcher 
Haynau. The mother and sister of M. Kossuth had also been captured, 
and placed in strict confinement. It may be here mentioned, in this little 
narrative of the sufferings and deliverance of the relatives of Louis Kos¬ 
suth, that Madame L-, on finding where and how his children were 

situated, found out her own maid-servant, and so succeeded as to have 
her engaged at Pesth as their nurse. This person never left them until 
the moment of their final deliverance from their Austrian jailors was 
arrived. After thus having provided for the welfare of the children 

of M. Kossuth, Madame L-renewed her search for their destitute, 

suffering mother. 

Finding no trace of her, Madame L-determined to follow the 

fugitives, and if she reached Widdin, to ascertain from M. Kossuth him¬ 
self where his poor wife had gone, and then return in search of her. 
Continuing in the disguise of a beggar, sometimes on foot, at others in a 
farmer’s cart, this heroic woman reached the frontiers of Hungary, and 
crossing them, entered the fortified and walled town of Widdin, where the 
late Governor of Hungary and his brave unfortunate companions then 
were, enjoying the protection and hospitality of the Sultan of Turkey. 

Madame L-applied to M. Kossuth, but not being known to him 

personally, and the Austrian General having set so high a price on 
the capture of his wife, he at first regarded her in the light of an 
Austrian spy. Having, however, soon found her son, who had followed 
the Governor into Turkey, he readily convinced M. Kossuth of the iden¬ 
tity of his mother. All the information which M. Kossuth could give 
her was, that there was a lady in Hungaiy in whose house he believed 
his wife would seek a refuge; and if she was not still there, this lady 
would most probably know where she was. 

The Governor now furnished Madame L-with a letter to this lady, 

and another with his own signet-ring for his wife, which would bo evidence 

of her fidelity. It is not here necessary to follow Madame L-on her 

toilsome journey. Devoted to the philanthropic work which she had 
undertaken, she wandered over the sandy steppes of Hungary, until she 
succeeded in reaching the little town in which the lady resided, and 
delivered to her M. Kossuth’s letter. This she read and immediately burned 
it, not daring even to allow it to exist in her possession. This lady 

informed Madame L-that the wife of Governor Kossuth had left her 

residence in the guise of a mendicant, and intended assuming the name of 

Maria F-n; that she was to feign herself to be the widow of a soldier 

who had fallen in battle, and that, if possible, she would go to the very 
centre of Hungary, in those vast pasture-lands, where she hoped no one 
would seek after her. 

With this information Madame L- again resumed her journey. 

She feigned to be an aged grand-mother, whose grand-son was missing, and 
that she was in search of him. She made many narrow escapes while 
passing guards, soldiers and spies; until at length she reached the plains 
before mentioned. She went from house to house, as if in search of her 
grand-son, but in reality to find one who would answer the description given 
her of poor Maria F-n. At length in a cabin she heard that name 
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mentioned, and on inquiiy who and what that person was, learned that she 
was the widow of a Hungarian soldier who had fallen in battle, and that 
she had a child who was with its grand-parents. They then described her 
person, but added that she had suffered so much from illness and grief, that 
she was greatly changed. ‘Before she came here,’ said the speaker, ‘she 
worked for her bread, even when ill; but after her arrival, she became 
too much indisposed to labor, on account of which they sent to the Sis¬ 
ters of Charity for a physician, who came, bled and blistered her; and 
when she was able to go, she had been conveyed to the institution of the 

Sisters, where she then was.’ Madame L-, feeling convinced that the 

poor sufferer must be none other than the object of her search, expressed 
a desire to visit her. 

At the Sisters of Charity, Madame L-had much difficulty in pro¬ 

curing access to Maria, and the latter was as much opposed to receiving her. 

At length Madame L-told the Sisters to inform her that she had a 

message for her from her husband, who was not dead as she had supposed, 
and that she would soon convince her, if she would permit her to enter. 
Poor Maria, between fear and hope, gave her consent, and Madame 

L-was allowed to see her. Madame L-handed her the letter 

of Governor Kossuth. She recognized, at once, the writing; kissed it; 
pressed it to her heart; devoured its contents, and then destroyed it 
immediately. Soon, a story was made up between the two females: they 
told the Sisters of Charity that Maria’s husband ‘still lived,’ and that she 
would rejoin him. A little wagon was procured; as many comforts were 
put in it as could be had without suspicion; and these two interesting 
women set out on their escape from the enemies of their country.* 
Madame L-had a relative in Hungary who had not been com¬ 

promised in the war; so this person arranged to meet the ladies at a given 
place, and in the character of a merchant, travel with them. After they 
had left the pasture-grounds, he passed as the husband of ‘ Maria,’ and the 
elder female as his aunt. At night they stopped at a village, and were 
suspected, on account of the females occupying the bed, while he slept 
at the door. They started early in the morning, and the ‘ husband’ re¬ 
mained behind to learn something more of the suspicions to which their 
conduct had given rise. He again overtook them, as they stopped to 
feed their horse, and bade them be greatly on their guard. 

In the evening, while the two ladies were sitting together in a miser¬ 
ably cold room, the face of poor Maria so muffled up as to conceal her 
features, and induce the belief that she was suffering from her teeth, both 
appearing much as persons in great poverty, overcome by her afflictions, 


* It is not known by what route the ladies reached the capital of Hungary; but it is certain 
that, supposing their presence would not be suspected at Pesth, they heroically proceeded to 
that city, then in the possession of General Haynau. It has since then become a source of 
pride to both of them, that they, safe in their disguise, passed that celebrated military ‘ butcher* 
in the streets of Pesth. Among the letters with which this lady was charged by the exiles of 
Widdin was one for the lamented martyr of Hungary. Count Casimir Bathiany, then confined in 
a prison of the city, waiting the cruel late to which the ‘butcher’ subjected him. When it waa 
decided that he should be ignominiously put to death by the hangman’s rope, that excellent and 
very mild Hungarian patriot endeavored to put an end to his own existence with a razor; but 
unfortunately not succeeding, Haynau dragged his mutilated and bleeding body from the prison 

and ended his life on the gallows. The letter which Madame L-had for him was from his 

brother, who had escaped into Turkey with M. Kossuth ; and she had the satisfaction of causing 
it, through the venality of his jailors, to be placed in the hands of the sufferer, to whom it waa 
no little source of consolation to know that his brother lived in safety. 
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Maria had a nervous attack, and talked and laughed so loud that her 
voice was recognized by an Austrian officer who happened to be in the 
house. This person sent a servant to ask them to come into his room, 

where there was a fire. Madame L-inquired the name of the ‘good 

gentleman ’ who had the kindness to invite them to his room, and when 
she heard it, Maria recognized in him a deadly enemy of her husband. 
While they were planning a means of evading him, the officer himself 
came into their apartment. Immediately arising, they made an humble 
courtesy, in so awkward a manner as to divest him of all suspicion. 
Madame L- spoke, and thanked him again and again for his kind¬ 

ness, but added that such poor creatures as they were not fit to go into 
his room. So soon as the officer retired, Maria had another attack, which 
would certainly have betrayed them had he been present. Madame 
L-implored her to be composed, or they would be lost. 

Starting again, they were not molested until in the evening, when they 
were apprehended and conducted by two policemen before a magistrate. 
There the former spoke of them as suspicious characters, but they were 
not told of what they were suspected. While the examination was going 

on, Madame L-slipped a bank-note into the hand of the superior of 

the two policemen. Tim bribe quite changed the affair; the two men 
became their friends, excited the pity of the magistrate in their favor, and 
they were allowed to depart. Thus they went on from station to station, 
until they reached the frontiers of Hungary near the Danube. They en¬ 
tered the little town of Saubin, and asked permission of the head of the 
police to pass over the river to Belgrade. This was refused, until they 
said that they wished to go there for a certain medicine for a daughter 
who was ill, and that they would leave their passports as a security. 
He then gave his consent, and they crossed the Danube, and entered the 
dominions of the Sultan of Turkey. 

It was night when they entered Belgrade. They knocked at the door 
of the Sardinian Consul, who had recently been stationed in that frontier 
town by his king, whose whole heart sympathized in the Hungarian 
cause, and who had formed a friendly alliance with M. Kossuth for the 
freedom of Italy and Hungary. The Consul had been advised by M. 
Kossuth that two females would probably seek his protection; but not 

knowing them, he inquired what they wished of him. Madame L- 

replied, ‘ Lodging and bread. ’ He invited them in, and Madame L- 

introduced him to Madame Kossuth, the lady of the late Governor of 
Hungary. 

It will readily be conceived that the Consul could scarcely believe that 
these two miserable beings were the persons they represented themselves 
to be. Madame Kossuth convinced him by showing him the signet-ring 
of her husband. In his house Madame Kossuth fell ill, but received 
every possible kindness from her host. They learned that all the Hun¬ 
garians and Poles had been removed from Widdin to Shumla; and not¬ 
withstanding that it was in the midst of a severe winter, they decided 
upon proceeding at once to the latter place. The Sardinian Consul applied 
to the generous and very liberal Prince of Servia, in whose principality Bel¬ 
grade is, for his assistance in behalf of the ladies, and in the most hospi¬ 
table and fearless manner he provided them with his own carriage and 
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four horses, and an escort; and in this way they started through the snow 
for Shumla. Their journey was without any apprehensions of danger, for 

the British Consul-General at Belgrade, Mr. F-, had provided the 

party with a passport as British subjects, under the assumed names of Mr., 
Mrs. and Miss Bloomfield; yet the severity of the weather was such that 
Madame Kdssuth, in the ill state of her health, suffered very much. Often 
the snow was as deep as the breasts of the horses, and not unfrequently 
four oxen had to be attached to it in their places. A journey which in 
summer would have required but a few days, now was made in twenty- 
eight. 

On the twenty-eighth day, a courier was sent in advance of them to 
apprise Governor Kossuth of their approach. He was ill; and moreover, 
on account of the many plans of the Austrians to assassinate him, the 
Sultan’s authorities could not allow him to leave Shumla, and go to meet 
his wife. The news of her deliverance and her approach occasioned the 
liveliest satisfaction to all the refugees; and the Hungarians and Poles 
went as far as the gates of the city to meet this heroic martyr of the 
cause of Hungary. It was night when the carriage neared the city; as 
it entered the gates she found the streets lighted up with hundreds of 
lights, green, white and red, the colors of the Hungarian flag, and was 
welcomed with the most friendly shouts from the whole body of the re¬ 
fugees. 

When Madame Kossuth descended from her carriage, she found herself 
in the presence of her husband, who had risen from his bed of illness to 

receive the poor ‘ Maria F-’ of the plains of Hungary. In place of 

receiving her in his arms, M. Kossuth, overcome by feelings of admira¬ 
tion for the sufferings which his wife had undergone, and by gratitude for 
her devotion to the cause of her country, threw himself at her feet and 
kissed them. She endeavored to speak and offer her husband consola¬ 
tion and tranquillity, while her own poor feeble heart was ready to burst 
with emotion. Her voice failed her, and amid the reiterated shouts of 
the Hungarians and Poles, this heroic woman was carried to her husband’s 
apartments. 

In March of the past year some seventy persons—the chief of the 
Hungarian refugees, among whom were also several Poles — were conveyed 
in one of the steamers of the Sultan of Turkey to the place designated 
for their future residence in Asia Minor. From Shumla they travelled by 
land to Varna, on the Black Sea; from thence they were taken in the 
steamer to Ghemlik, in the gulf of Madanieh, in the Sea of Marmora, 
without being allowed to stop at Constantinople. They crossed from that 
place to Broosa, at the foot of Mount Olympus, and after a short delay 
there, agitated by hopes and fears, they continued on to Kulayieh, where 
they all still are. Madame Kossuth is with her husband, and greatly 

through the labors of Madame L-, who undertook another journey into 

Hungary for this purpose, she now also has her children with her. Among 
the individuals who persist in remaining at Kutayieh with the ex-Governor 

of Hungary and his lady, are Madame L-and the relative who during 

the dangerous wanderings in Hungary figured as her husband. Many of 
the refugees are but illy provided for. The amount which the Turkish 
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government allows M. Kossuth for his subsistence is insufficient for the 
support of so many persons. It is a well-known fact that the duration of 
the detention of M. Kossuth depends wholly upon the Sultan, whose 
protection was so generously and so effectively granted to the refugees. It 
is also known that the Sultan has refused to detain him for a longer period 
than one year, and that this period ends with the month of May of the 
present year. To detain him beyond that period, will be to assume a re¬ 
sponsibility in the eyes of the world which will weigh heavily upon the 
character of the Sultan; who has, thus far, possessed the sympathy and 
the admiration of all well-thinking men on both sides of the Atlantic. We ^ 

would invoke that generous prince to carry out what he has so successfully 
begun; and to permit Kossuth and his unfortunate companions to seek a 
home here, in the distant New World, where they can not, even should 
they desire it, which we disbelieve, disturb the tranquillity of Austria, and 
where assassins can never molest them. In the United States they will 
all find a hearty welcome ; and in the paths of private life each will find 
that sympathy and assistance to which their patriotism and their sufferings 
so strongly entitle them. 


Lady, when the twilight lingers, 

Hast thou heard the soft guitar, 
Waked by dreamy careless fingers, 
Murmur to the evening star ? 

Hast thou watched that strain ascending 
Up to Heaven; like incense holy, 
Sweet, yet sweetly melancholy 
Its woven harmonies y-blcnding ? 


Hast thou breathless watched and listened. 
As that murmur fades and dies, 

Till the gathering tear-drops glistened 
In thine upturned pensive eyes; 

And, like odor from the flower, 

Through the chambers of the soul, 
Softened recollections stole, 

All along the stilly hour ? 


hi. 

Oh, thou Goddess fair and free, 

Pure as that bright star above! 
Ever thus devotedly, 

My soul, dissolved with holy love, 
Peaceful sits within its shrine, 
Listing to the charmed strain, 
That, to its native heaven again, 
Softly murmurs up from thine! 
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Oh ! when thi9 world is cold and dark, 

A8 cheerless on we stray, 

Without one kindlier guide to mark 
The dim uncertain way; 

Then, let us, from the life without, 

To that within us fly, 

And laugh to scorn the tempest-shout 
% That hurries rudely by. 

Then turn to me, my gentle Dove, 

My heart thy refuge be; 

And I, with an unfaltering love, 

Will closer cling to thee ! 

Together let us brave the storm, 

Though wild its fury pour; 

’T will pass from hearts so pure and warm 
As flits an April shower ! 

What though the Present bends o’ercast — 
Hope mirrors brighter skies; 

Time cannot steal from us the Past, 
However swift he flies 1 
Then hand in hand, and heart to heart. 

Still onward let us rove ; 

Give me thy all of Sorrow’s part, 

Take thou my all of Love. 

To-morrow’s sun may cloudless come. 
Though yest’re’ems darkly set; 
Heart-flowere that ever sweetest bloom, 
With tears are oftenest wet: 

We struggle for a glorious prize, 

For one dear hope we live ; 

And what the passing hour denies, 

The coming nour will give 1 


What though our chequered life hath known 
Ho darker hour than this ? 

Our path, through wilds with ruins strown. 
Leads back to childhood’s bliss 1 
Love knoweth every bubbling rill 
That in the desert lies ; 

The shade of every verdant hill 
He seeketh as he flies. 


Then turn to me, my gentle dove, 

My heart thy refiige be ; 

And I with an unchanging love 
Will nestle close to thee! 

Together let us brave the storm, 

Though wild its fury pour; 

T will pass from hearts so true and warm, 

As flits an April shower 1 h. w. liuwom. 
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FALSE POSITION: OE THE IT N D E E - C IT E E E N T . 


A DIALOGUE IN OUR SITTING-ROOM. 


Uncle. — What do you mean, Anne dear, by the ‘ under-current,’ and 
‘ false position,’ which you and James appear to be so warmly discussing ? ’ 

Anne. — I was saying, Uncle, that there are a great many persons who 
suffer keenly from poverty; not truly for want of bread, or clothing, or 
even the ordinary comforts, and I might add, many of the luxuries of life. 

Uncle. — Well, what kind of poverty is that which affords all the need¬ 
ful things, and many of the enjoyments, of luxury ? I’m like James; I 
can’t see the ‘ suffering’ you talk about. 

Anne. —It is the anguish that settles upon the heart of every honest 
man, when he feels that he is living beyond his means. 

Uncle. — No man has a right to do that: it is dishonest, and should 
receive condemnation rather than pity. 

Anne. — Yes, that’s very well; but for all you say, there are hundreds 
and thousands, all through our cities and country, who do it, and are 
forced by circumstances so to live on from year to year, outwardly main¬ 
taining the appearance of rank and wealth, when, could we glide into the 
b#som of their every-day domestic economy, we should see heart-burn¬ 
ings, and toil, and scantiness, such as the world does not dream of. This 
is looking a little into the under-current, the every-day self-denial, the late 
waking at night of the weary wife, helping to support the outward dig¬ 
nity and appearance of her large family of children. 

Uncle. — Every body must pay the price of pride : this weary wife 
you speak of, I suppose, is some poor mechanic’s wife, who is working off 
her fingers to make her young ones look as smart at school as John 
Smith, the merchant’s children. Come, Sis, what philanthropic emprise 
have you afloat? 

Anne. — None ; you are like every other man, and interrupt me, and 
gather up the corners of your mouth, winking so significantly, if any one 
is near, as much as to say, ‘ Let the woman talk—she is harmless.’ It 
was no mechanic’s wife at all; far from it. I think the mechanics’ fami¬ 
lies are the most independent, often the best informed, and decidedly the 
happiest class, our country can boast of. It was of a race, a strong vein 
of which runs through the whole extent of our land : it is composed of 
the sons of the rich, who are poor themselves. 

Uncle. —It’s their own fault then ; let them make money, as proba¬ 
bly their fathers and grand-fathers have done before them. 

Anne. — They can’t. 

Uncle. — Why? 

Anne. —‘Why?’—because the children of the rich are born into 
idleness ; I might say that it was stirred into their pap by the hands of 
the nurse; their lullaby-songs breathe it; their childhood sports foster it; 
their fathers’ stables and dainty viands continue its easy growth. The 
youth of the rich enter manhood with idleness stamped upon their very 
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natures: then comes the cruelty; then begins the suffering. Manhood 
has brought a yearning: it is for companionship. Tie father, often 
grudgingly, gives a capital for business, and says as you do now, ‘ Go to 
work, and make your own way in the world. You want a wife : remem¬ 
ber to take one suited to your rank in life. If the girl you choose be 
virtuous, and of good family, go ahead! The world is large and the 
picking good; ’ and with this ‘ GoD-speed ’ life is begun. In a worldly 
sense, the man is born again. 

Uncle. —Well, what more do you want ? 

Anne. — I want all those hours of idleness, wherein were nurtured 
effeminate dispositions; all those dainty viands, which have sapped the 
energies of the son; all those nameless appliances of refinement which 
have grown to be the very necessaries of his life, and which have strength¬ 
ened their hold upon his nature with his strength, to be charged, in the 
grand Day-Book and Ledger account, to the father, as his share of pro¬ 
viding for the future misery of many a young merchant. Now let me 
make a story, Uncle ; and from time to time, during the history of our 
hero, we will peep into the under-current of his feelings ; we will marry 
him, if you please ; his name Alfred Summerton; and by way of prov¬ 
ing my words, I will show you why he cannot do as his father did. 
Beginning at the same place, he holds a different position, a false posi¬ 
tion. The world expects the young people to begin in luxury, a little be¬ 
yond where they left off at their father’s house. You know that young 
Summerton is in business. Now Jet’s go back to his wedding. There, 
shut your eyes, while I talk about it. Perhaps the whole may be novel 
to you; living so secluded here among the hills, you hardly can believe 
the rapid strides that luxury has made in our country, even since I was 
young. 

Well, do you perceive in yonder corner of the magnificent drawing¬ 
room, just under that famous old oil painting — which, by the way, is in the 
very best light from the brilliant chandelier — do you perceive two ladies 
beyond middle age ? They are aunts of the respective parties, Alfred 
Summerton and his lovely bride, Maria Ellsworth; they are discussing 
the advantages of the match, the grandeur of the entertainment, and the 
munificence of the bridal gifts. 

‘ What a splendid alliance, Miss Corley! and what a splendid couple 
Alfred and Maria are ! ’ 

‘Yes, Miss Smiles ; both so stylish, so distingue . Brother has spared 
no pains to render our dear Maria every way accomplished and elegant; 
she is fitted to adorn the very first circles ; as doubtless she will, let her 
be placed in what part of the world she may be. Really, a little fortune 
has been expended upon her education; and now her outfit will be most 
generous. Did you ever see a more elegant bridal dress ? ’ 

‘ Never: her veil alone might deck a queen; and then her diamonds, 
the gift of my nephew—I hardly dare to whisper the price of them; but 
you know the bridegroom must be princely in his gifts, if he does not 
mean to fall far short of the value of Cousin’s, to say nothing of Pa’s, 
Grand-pa’s, Aunt’s, and Uncle’s rich presentations. Have you seen the 
table?’ 

‘ No, but I understand that every thing is extravagant, even down to 
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the old nurse’s donation : I did hear that Joseph, the coachman, sent in 
a silver cup of great value.’ 

4 Yes ; and another one of the servants two dozen heavy silver spoons. 
Bless me, Miss Corley, where will the next generation be ? Children in 
these days far outstrip their fathers. To be sure, this couple is more 
fairly balanced than most young folks are, in point of fortune; but then 
you know the families on both sides are larger: yet Alfred is in a fine 
business, and I suppose Maria won’t be stinted in her establishment 
Come, let’s look at the table.’ You want to see the table too, Uncle, so 
just squeeze in there, for there are hundreds crowding in. Take care; 
don’t put your elbow into the bouquet on the stand; it has just .been 
sent in as a small token of regard from a veiy slight acquaintance; flow¬ 
ers, you know, are allowable upon all occasions, and this bunch is a mean 
affair compared with those on the mantel: I do n’t believe it cost more 
than ten or fifteen dollars. It will be thrown aside to-morrow. I can’t 
tell you the name of the centre-ornament on the table ; it was sent with the 
compliments of the family physician; it consists, you see, of a heavy base 
and column of silver, supporting an immense Bohemian glass bowl, in¬ 
tended for fruit, or flowers, to adorn a dinner or supper-table; and that 
steeple perforated cover beside it, to finish the ornament, when not in use. 
The fruit and flowers, now so tastefully arranged in it, have cost one third 
of the value of the whole. The silver tureens and ladles are from the 
bride’s grand-pa, the smaller ones from an uncle, the set of silver wait¬ 
ers with the whole service, from Mr. Summerton, the father of the bride¬ 
groom, and exceeds in magnificence any of the rest. I can’t tell the 
names of all the donors; but those cases of fruit-knives, various ice-cream 
cutters, pie-slicers, sugar-sifters, case-baskets, flower-holders, with all the 
nameless bijouteries , have been sent in by nieces, cousins, school-mates, 
clerks, nursery-maids, and dress-makers. 

4 Well, Miss Corley, what do you think of all this ? In my time peo¬ 
ple didn’t give something for nothing, but went upon the principle that 
one good turn deserves another.’ 

4 Ah, but times are altered.’ 

‘Not a bit; don’t believe it: the firm of Summerton and Cheesbro’ 
will have to pay back most of these things; there’s nothing new under 
the sun, and nothing binds so hard, begging return, as a gift. It would 
take one all night to look through all these things. And then the table- 
linen up stairs: damask, piles upon piles, the name woven in at the 
manufacturer’s ; twenty-five dozen napkins, and all in like proportion.’ 

‘ When do they go to house-keeping ? ’ 

4 In May, in-Square. Maria will be sumptuously settled; gas 

throughout; Croton quite to the attic; speaking-tubes; all, every im¬ 
provement, even to a picture gallery. To-morrow they start for Wash¬ 
ington ; and when they return they will receive the congratulations and 
entertainments of their friends; and then, as a matter of course, settle 
down into every-day life.’ 

Uncle. — Well, there is no misery yet; rather an extravagant picture 
drawn by an extravagant fancy. 

Anne. —Wait; we’ll make it two years since all this, and again, it 
you please, we’ll visit the young couple in-Square. That is Al- 
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fred Summerton and Maria his wife; and the baby away up stairs in the 
third story — their baby; and all their costly furniture and gorgeous dra¬ 
peries, the alloted portion from the wife’s generous papa : poor man, he 
has failed since he bought them, but never mind that; he lives well, and 
loves his daughter Maria just as well; is proud of her grand connection 
with the Summerton family; is proud of the baby, too, and of all the 
gew-gaws that hang about its cradle, and on its neck and arms, and the 
silver cups and gold pap-spoons which have been sent in ; and kisses his 
daughter fondly when he leaves her, and praises her fine parties, and the 
grace and dignity of her bearing; and is proud, even in his under-cur¬ 
rent of poverty: his rank will be upheld by his child. Listen, as this 
favored husband and wife converse, as they sit a little shaded from the* 
bright gas-light: 

‘ Alfred, what is it that ails you ? Are you ill ? You do not appear 
to be happy.’ 

‘ Yes, wife, I am happy; I must be happy with you, love. . . . But, 

but’- 

‘But what?’ 

‘ Nothing, dear: has father been in ? * 

‘No.’ 

‘ Maria.’ 

‘Well, darling?’ 

‘Nothing: is tea ready? I feel only a little nervous: don’t look 
frightened ; there is nothing to alarm you: really, sometimes I feel a 

presentiment of coming evil: we are so happy- That is all, believe 

me.’ 

Maria sees not the look of anguish, as she leans her beautiful head 
upon her husband’s hand, and detects nothing in the forced laugh, as he 
trips half dancing into the dining-room; she dreams not that he is on 
the eve of bankruptcy, as she kisses the cloud from his brow. What does 
she know of the southern market, and the failure of the cotton crops ? 
and how dare the young and doting husband, although for weeks he 
has longed to do it, how dare he tell her of the inevitable downfall of his 
firm? 

‘Do you know, Alfred, that Dr. Mason’s daughter is to be married 
next month ? It’s time to be looking for a bridal-gift. I suppose the 
old Doctor will expect something very splendid, if we half match his 
fruit-bowl. Can you go with me to-morrow ? There, you are in pain 
again. Alfred, you are ill; you have not been yourself since our party. 

It will revive you to-night at Osgood’s. Did Matti send my ornaments ? 

He promised faithfully to have them ready by noon.’ 

‘Can’t you, Maria—can’t you wear your diamonds to-night? I 
sent—I told—I-’ 

‘ Well, no matter, dear; you forgot it, I suppose, and they are not 
here: but do n’t look so earnest. I will wear the diamonds: I only 
thought they were so well known ; but you gave them to me, dearest, 
and I will wear them, and you shall call me your bride again, as you al¬ 
ways do when they are in my hair and on my arms. There now, smile 
like yourself; only don’t think I mean to reproach you, for I did not for- 
vol. xxxvii. 22 
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get you.’ Then placing a magnificent pin in his breast, she kissed his 
dry bps, and drew him away to the nursery. 

Don’t you think there is some misery here?—some unhappiness in 
the under-current of the outwardly happy and wealthy Alfred Summer- 
ton ? What causes it but his position ? —false now, because he is bent 
before the blast, and can no longer sustain it with honesty. He has 
been living upon hope, fearfully living upon its promises of a turn in his 
prospects, for the last six months. He has struggled to bear up against 
the coming evil, but how could he tell his wife ? How could he bring 
himself to tell her that she was poor, humble, and to his perception, almost 
degraded ? It was harder than death. His bright, joyous, admired wife: 
*to think of her education; her luxurious life from childhood; her present 
elevated position in society; her delicate nurture; his own family rolling 
in wealth; his more successful brothers ; his aristocratic, proud sisters! 

‘ Oh, let me die! ’ He groaned, in a convulsion of grief, as he unquietly 
slept that night after his return from the elegant evening entertainment 
at Osgood’s, where his wife had appeared in all her youthful brilliancy. 

‘ Alfred, dear Alfred,’ said his startled wife, ‘1 beseech you, by the 
authority of deep love, tell me what it is that troubles you. I can no 
longer be deceived. You are wretched — I know it. Tell me what 
presses so heavily upon your heart. Have you sinned ?—are you guilty 
of a crime ? Why can’t I know what you know ? ’ 

Now, Uncle, put away that smile, as if you thought I was dealing in 
romance. What I tell you is no fiction. I have known of the grievan¬ 
ces of this very couple. Listen: 

‘ Are you strong, Maria ? —strong to bear trial ? —you, that I wooed and 
wed in affluence ? ’ 

‘ Try me.’ 

‘ Can you bear to see all that is bright and lovely, all that is beautiful 
in your life, vanish in its early morning? Can you bear to lie in my 
bosom and feel that you are a poor man’s wife — the w ife of a bankrupt ? ’ 

‘All, Alfred, all!’ sobbed his wife, ‘if you are but innocent; all 
this, and we’ll be happy yet! If it be but the loss of property that 
grieves you, trust to my woman’s strength. We will shake off the out¬ 
ward adornings of life ; we will go forth into retirement; we will realize 
the happiness of Content.’ 

Uncle. —Well, my dear, I can see no very great misery even here. 
The young man failed, I suppose, as thousands have done before. His 
wife was a good one, I should judge ; and, without any of your flowery 
flourishes, let me finish the story. Probably they sold their fine house 
and furniture ; parted with their horses and carriages ; dismissed a num¬ 
ber of lazy servants; and after having paid their debts, took a small house 
on the east end of the town, where rents were cheaper: old Summerton 
set Alfred up again, and they were industrious and happy; and this you 
call ‘ heart-felt misery,’ in your romantic way. 

Anne. —Now, Uncle, you have chosen your finale; let me mend it, or 
at any rate alter it to the real state of the matter. So far you are right: 
Alfred Summerton did fail; but he so managed with his creditors as to 
come off honorably, but with nothing to begin the world with. Maria’s 
father, who had so gloried in her stylish living, was distressed more than 
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she; and the family of Summertons wore mortified and angry. Alfred’s 
mother and sisters insisted that ihe young folks should at once come un¬ 
der the father’s roof, and there need be no degradation in their manner of 
living. The old gentleman thought it would be the best plan, and it 
was generously offered to them ; but Maria objected : her spirit could not 
brook the feeling of being dependent. ‘Let us go,’ she said, kindly but 
with a firmness of purpose her husband was not prepared to find, ‘ let us 
go into the quiet country : your health is shattered ; your father is unwil¬ 
ling to advance another capital for you to invest in business: doubtless he 
is right; but if he is willing to take us home, he will be willing also to help 
us to purchase a small farm ; and so, by slender beginnings, we may rise 
to a comfortable living, with prudence and economy. We are young, and* 
I at least am healthy; while you will daily gain strength when your 
mind is at rest.’ 

This was woman , Uncle, to bear up against the storm ; and Alfred could 
not urge her compliance with the request of his mother and sisters, in 
opposition to her warm inclinations. Mr. Summerton setthd Alfred on a 
farm, and in a noble house; stocked his barns and stables; gave him a 
fine carriage; advanced a loan for furniture, etc. etc.; took a mortgage 
on half the place, and bade them another GoD-spoed, saying: 

‘Now, my son, you arc once more settled ; this is a fine place, and if 
you and Maria do as other farmers do, you will be able to make a good 
living, and lay up money at the end of each year. You must not expect 
to lean on me : you know my family is an expensive one, and my income, 
although large, is barely sufficient to keep up the character of an estab¬ 
lishment. Your sisters are to be fitted off in d becoming style as each 
settles in life; and I feel that I have done enough for you.’ 

Of course Alfred had nothing to express but gratitude to his father, 
and repeated his thanks, while Maria, in all the enthusiasm of her nature, 
looked forward with real delight to the future. 

The neighborhood in which the Summertons were settled was an ex¬ 
tensive one, embracing a circuit of old family connections, all very inti¬ 
mate in their relations of friendly intercourse, and very social, one with 
another. We’ll just visit among them, Uncle, invisibly, of course : 

‘ So, wife, old Summerton, the rich banker, has bought the Mandeville 
Place for his son, and has settled him finely: that’s a nice place; but 
it’ll take a power of mud to bring up the pasture-grounds. It’s a shame 
how that place has run down. I’m right glad it’s fallen into rich hands, 
for though the young folks are down at the heel, the old gentleman will 
help them along.’ 

‘ Yes, it’s good to have rich helpers ; they are dashing folks, Mrs. Jones 
says, and our girls are looking for fine times; I suppose they ’ll live in 
some style for family sake.’ (Here Mr. Jones enters.) 4 Good morning, 

Mr. Brown: I’ve just come from Mr. Summerton’s. The family have 
come up with the furniture, and the folks say that every thing is very 
stylish, and in keeping with the appearance of the old place, and in ac¬ 
cordance with the wealth of the family. Mr. Stevens, the carriage-maker, 
has been ordered to make an elegant carriage, and as soon as they are 
settled, all the family are coming out to spend the summer, or a part of 
it They do say that Mrs. Alfred Summerton is a lovely woman, anti is 
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desirous to be moderate, like her neighbors, and live plain; and I have 
heard that she was only going to keep one servant, but I do n’t believe 
that: that would be ’most too tight for rich old Summerton’s daughter-in- 
law—in such a place, too, as Mandeville Place. No doubt in my mind, 
the dignity of the family will be supported, and young Mrs. Summerton 
can do it. They say she lived most magnificently in the city. By the 
way, I suppose it will be gay times this winter. The young people are 
planning all kinds of enjoyment, and every family of course will invite 
the new neighbors to a little tea-fight, and then they ’ll be bound, you 
know, to give a party. Dear me! they certainly will be a real acquisition 
to our neighborhood; they will be people that one ought to know.’ 


‘ Wife,’ said Alfred one day, ‘our man says I must have a hundred 
dollars’ worth of lime and ashes before I can put down my wheat: but 
do n’t look frightened; of course you know, even if I have to raise the 
money, that the crop will double that amount. This is the way that 
farmers live.’ 

‘ I thought when you got the fifty dollars’ worth of guano for the gar¬ 
den and corn, it was a great deal, but I will hope for the best; I have 
such a dread of running in debt. I forgot, Alfred: there was a man here 
to-day about some rails for fencing.’ 

‘Oh, true: I’ve got to put up a line-fence all the way by the next 
neighbor’s; the cattle get out into their fields. And shall the carpenters 
begin at once with the roof? I saw Hulet: he says we must new-shingle 
the roof, it has been so long neglected.’ 

‘ Yes, he may; but can’t it be patched here and there ? It will cost a 
great deal to new-roof the house ; and really, I am afraid we made a mis¬ 
take coming to this fine place. I do n’t believe we can bring the first 
year about without a great deal of economy, although I’m in favor of a 
4 stitch in time.’ 

Well, Uncle, so it went on: they were settled, it is true, but every thing 
wanted repairs. The stables were out of order : if Alfred had been a 
mechanic he might have repaired them, but he knew nothing ; every thing, 
even to the well-curb, must be mended ; the land, as you ’ve heard, was 
run down; the fine horses and carriage required care ; and through want 
of knowledge one fine animal got sick and died: the span must be made 
up, for the abundance of company from the city required that every thing 
should appear decent. The Miss Summertons found it a ‘ charming 
variety,’ brother Alfred’s house in the country, and attracted during their 
visits a great deal of society. They expected, too, that every thing must 
be in good style, and were proud of Maria who so gracefully presided over 
the household. ‘ Dear Maria,’ said Miss Emily, ‘ if you do n’t think it 
wicked, I’m glad Ally failed, for we do enjoy coming up here so much: 
and then you make a most capital country wife.’ 

Emily did not know how her sister’s back ached as she bent over the 
unwonted labor of the churn at early daylight, to prepare the golden 
rolls for breakfast; nor how her head" swam over the hot fire to supply 
the ignorance of a cheap-priced cook, that every delicacy might be afforded 
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her stylish guests ; nor, more than all, how her heart ached over the ex¬ 
travagance that she could not help, in keeping up the outward appearance 
for the sake of family pride. Oh no; Emily knew nothing of this : how 
could she ? She had never sailed in the dark under-current; she knew 
not the misery of a ‘ false position.’ 

So the first year passed on; and Mrs. Summerton was worshipped and 
praised in her neighborhood. The little parties that Mrs. Jones predicted 
had all been given in honor of the new neighbors; and then it came their 
turn to return the favor, and they gave a party; and when Alfred 
came to calculate the debit and credit account, he was in debt for the 
year’s expenses some hundreds of dollars. What could they do ? Alfred 
had worked himself thin, while the delicate hands of his wife were 
worn hard with toil. Early and late she worked, in the dairy, in the bed¬ 
chamber, amid the poultry, with the care of her two children ; and when 
night came, tired, nervous, and sick, she toiled with her needle to fashion 
and repair the wardrobe of her family. Was there not some misery here, 
Uncle, arising from her ‘ false position ? ’ Let’s hear: 

‘Dear husband, I wish we could do differently. I wish we could live 
as our more humble neighbors, Farmer Skidmore’s family, live. How 
happy they are with their boarders ; and his wife told me they cleared 
several hundred dollars last year. Suppose next year we take boarders ? 
It will be no more trouble than the endless company we entertain of 
strangers, or rather mere acquaintance. You’ll have to borrow money, 
you say, to clear this year. The next we ’ll turn over a new leaf. Oh, if 
we could but be independent! ’ 

Here she burst into a flood of tears. If they could but be independent! 
That was a sore canker: but how can they be, holding the position they 
do ? And thus the time passes, with but little improvement. 

Uncle. — But did they take boarders ? 

Anne. — Oh no; I forgot: ‘ the family ’ were not willing, consequently 
the idea was given up ; and thus year after year sees them, with all their 
struggles, just a little above want: whereas, if it were not for the foreign 
nature of their situation with relation to their circumstances, they would 
feel contented and happy, in a very much humbler way, thus avoiding the 
misery of false appearances. 

Uncle. — Well, Anne, you’ve made out a very fine story ; and I’m 
half inclined to think you are right in an extreme case like this ; but 
surely, in nine cases out of ten, it is the fault of individuals alone which 
causes the unhappiness in the domestic world: and even in this case, had 
the couple you have pictured acted up to the principles which they felt 
to be right, and honestly braved their poverty, this same misery you 
sympathize with so deeply would have been all done away with. There 
is but a slight difference between the rich man and the poor, if each lives 
within his means, irrespective of circumstances. 

Anne.— But you are willing to acknowledge that what I was saying 
to James had some truth in it, and that there is an under-current of deep 
distress, oftentimes, where to a casual observer every thing is bright and 
cheerful, and that this distils is frequently occasioned by assuming, and 
endeavoring to maintain, a ‘ False Position.’ 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL. 

Now Father ./Eneas and the rude Trojan boys, 

Wild rollicking blades, full of frolic and noise, 

Assemble, and on purple couches reclining, 

With swords, boots and spurs on, make ready for dining. 

The servants bring water and soap in great store, 

For unwashed had their hands been a fortnight or more ; 
And towels, made out of the finest of linen, 

With a very soft nap, some of Dido’s own spinning, 

Were handed around, and received on each side, 

With a praise of her skill that elated her pride. 

All day in the kitchen, mid roast meat and batter, 

The rattling of plates, and of stew-pans a clatter, 

Full fifty maid-servants were cooking the feast, 

Preparing enough for a cohort at least; 

And now four times the number, both women and men, 

Who had waited on banqueters time and again, 

Were bringing in food, placing goblets around, 

The Penates adoring, with reverence profound. 


The Tyrians also get wind of the sport; 

And having a relish for brandy and port, 

Collect in great numbers, and lounge at their ease, 

On couches embroidered with birds, beasts and trees; 
Staring first at ./Eneas, and then at his son, 

Sly Cupid, now playing Iulus, for fun; 

Amazed at the bright glowing face of the god, 

They exchanged now and then a shrewd wink or a nod; 
Looking hard at the gifts, mouth and eyes both wide open, 
As yet from sheer wonder no word had they spoken. 

Quite badly was Dido the widow perplexed; 

H er heart in a flutter, by Love she was vexed ; 

Her desire to see them no gazing could cloy, 

She was equally moved by the gifts and the boy. 

He first greets -Eneas with proper respect: 

Exchanging embraces he hangs on his neck ; 

Then proceeds to the Queen, says he hopes she is well, 

Her acquaintance delights him, how much none can tell 
She kisses and fondles him, pleased on her part, 

While the rogue plays the mischief with her and her heart, 
Saying all the soft nothings he can think of or find, 

And Sich^eus abolishing quite from her mind. 


When the eating had ceased and their hunger was gone, 
When the tables were cleared and the food was withdrawn, 
Huge punch-bowls were brought in, and filled to the brim 
With well-sweetened liquors, in which lemons swim; 

With brandy and whiskey, ale, rum, gin and port, 

Cider, champagne and sherry, all plenty at court; 

That from these the small glasses, as each should desire, 
Replenished could be oft, as thirst might require. 

Then the large chandeliers, from the ceiling depending, 
Quite through the vast halls were their brilliancy sending, 
Making visible all tilings, so great was the light, 

And by flames quite dispelling the darkness of night. 
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Impatient the banqueters grew at delay, 

And seemed strongly inclined to have things their own way; 
They amused themselves shouting, to strengthen their lungs, 
Till J£neas, confused by this Babel of tongues, 

And perceiving the Queen, wished to offer a toast, 

Which he thought, with much truth, was too good to be lost, 
Began to cry, ‘Order! *—they frolicked the more; 

He shouted much louder, and some say he swore, 

And thumped on the tables till he made such a clatter, 

They were forced to look round to see what was the matter. 
At length all was silent; when Dido stood up, 

And tilled from the bowls a magnificent cup, 

Which Belus, and all his illustrious line, 

Were accustomed to fill with punch, brandy or wine; 

Then approaching the tables, her cup raised aloft, 

Spoke thus, with, for preface, two hems and a cough: 

* 0 Jupiter ! ^rant to the Troians and me, 

And my Tynan subjects a glorious spree ; 

That we sometimes hereafter, when old age is near, 

May delight to look back on the transactions here, 

And recount to posterity, grouped by our side, 

All the pleasure now felt, though it cannot abide. 

May Bacchus, the giver of joy, now attend, 

And Juno, to revellers ever a friend. 

Go ahead, my brave Tyrians, I ’ll give you the word. 

Till each feaster shall nnd himself ‘ drunk as a lord.’ 

To one and to all, here is long life and health, 

Much unalloyed joy, and abundance of wealth; 

And I wish just to say you have nothing to fear, 

For a ‘good time is coming’— in truth it’s quite here. 

Then ‘ screw up your courage,’ be spunky, my boys, 

And take hold w ith a will, till the appetite cloys; 

For I know you are weary, impatient and diy, 

And you never object to a ‘ drop in the eye.’ ’ 


With three loud cheers for Dido, three cheers for her speech, 
And three cheers for the wine, a sliriil whistle and screech, 
Each man seized his cup, placed it close to his lip, 

To be ready to drink when the Queen took a sip. 

On the tables she poured a libation of wine, 

The remainder just tasting, declared it was prime; 

Then challenged brave Bitias a bumper to urink, 

And presented the glass with a sly meaning wink. 

He jumped at the chance, seized with both hands the cup, 
And without taking breath would have drank it all up, 

Had he not in his haste tipped it up much too fast, 

Wetting chin, beard and clothes with the wine from his glass. 
The others drank largely, grew merry and free, 

Till they reached such a stute it was easy to see 
They were dealers in brick; any one might know that, 

For each carried a specimen safe in his hat 

To amuse them, Iopas the poet came in, 

A moustache on his lip, ana * goatee ’ on his chin ; 

His soap-locks long cared for, his glory and pride, 

Hung round his broad shoulders quite down to his side; 

And his air seemed to say, plain as could be expressed, 
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That beside the five senses by others possessed. 

He a sixth was endowed with, not given to most, 

And a sense of his own vast importance could boast. 

But he only could sing what the great Atlas taught; 

And without his instructor his songs had been naught. 

He sang how the moon loves the truant to play; 

And dark nights, when most needed, is always away; 

How the sun, moon and earth sometimes play hide-and-seek, 
Though ‘ eclipses’ astronomers name such a freak; 

Wheuce the races of men sprung, the black and the white, 
Whence the classes of beasts, of their fierceness and might; 
How the rain-showers are formed, whence electrical fires, 
And foretold the invention of telegraph wires. 


He sung of Arcturus, Triones the double, 

The storm-brewing Hyades, causers of trouble; 

How in summer the days are expanded by heat; 

Winter’s cold so contracts them the nights almost meet, 

And the sun in great haste bathes himself in the ocean, 

While the long tardy nights creep with scarce any motion. 

Having closed, he withdrew, making first his best bow, 

And the feasters, applauding, broke up in a row. 

Vermont , 1850. Frederick Fritz Fitzgerald. 


THE RECLUSE. 


BY RALPH BEAWTJI/K. 


PART III. 

. . . ‘It was my first duty, after paying the last sad tribute of respect 
to the remains of my lamented friend and companion, to convey by letter 
to his family the heart-rending intelligence that a beloved son was then 
no more. The letter which he had written them, on his disease assuming 
a serious form, had not, as it subsequently appeared, reached its destina¬ 
tion, so that my sad missive was at the same time the messenger of sick¬ 
ness and of death. 

‘ They sailed for home immediately. And although many kind-hearted 
and sympathizing friends met to welcome them upon their return, there 
was still a vacancy in their hearts which all the world’s attention and 
kindness could not fill. The grief-stricken father and the heart-broken 
mother could only exclaim in the language of one of old: 

‘ Wherefore mourn ? 

The child is dead, and we shall go to him; 

But he will not return to us.’ 

4 For a time they very naturally declined the proffered civilities of friends 
and acquaintances ; but in their retirement, the close intimacy which had 
existed to the last between their departed son and myself, rendered me ever 
a welcome visitor. The old people received me with paternal kindness, 
while the daughter seemed to associate my name with every remembrance 
of her deceased brother. I had never seen her until her return from 
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abroad, and although I then met her under circumstances the most 
melancholy, I felt toward her sensations I had never before known. 
Having mingled scarcely at all in ladies’ society, I had retained control 
over my affections for a much longer period than young men generally 
do. I was, however, no stoic, and it only required the elegant graces and 

fascinating charms of Gertrude B- to overcome a heart, which for 

eighteen years had never been awakened to the tender passion of love. 
She was a creature all loveliness: such an one as no man, however 
destitute he may be of the sensibilities common to our nature, could look 
upon with indifference. In my boyish dreams I had often fancied to my¬ 
self a being closely resembling her. But when my eyes actually en¬ 
countered a figure most exquisitely moulded, of about the medium 
height, with a face surpassingly lovely, shaded by ringlets of jet black 
hair, which partly wandered over her marble forehead, and partly hung 
in raven tresses down her neck, I almost doubted the reality of what I 
saw. Thus did Gertrude appear to me at first sight, and frpm that 
moment I felt that I loved her. Henceforth her image was destined to 
be my constant attendant. It haunted my very dreams. If I attempted 
to study, her figure was ever before me. And yet I dared not to disclose 
my passion. It seemed to me to be almost a desecration of the memory 
of my friend to breathe to the ears of his sister thoughts of love, though 
ever so pure, while his grave was yet wet with her tears. Neither could 
I bring myself to take advantage of the position which my relation to 
her lamented brother had given me in her father’s house. Gertrude had, 
it is true, from our first acquaintance treated me with the utmost kind¬ 
ness and affection, but whether her conduct conveyed any thing beyond 
regard for one who had been the friend of her brother I dared not to in¬ 
quire. I became daily more and more attached to the beautiful being 
who had at first sight made so strong an impression upon me. And 
as time, the great assuager of human grief, passed on, closing in its course 
the deep wounds which death and sorrow for the dead had inflicted upon 
the heart of a bereaved sister, I grew more bold in my attentions. Al¬ 
most the whole of my time was passed in her society. Still I dared not 
to declare myself. The fear of a refusal had more than once kept back 
the words which continually hung tremblingly upon my lips. 

‘Thus we continued for months ; the time when I should complete my 
studies was fast approaching, yet I had not made known my love. I 
knew, however, that I was beloved, and with this assurance I determined 
to offer myself, heart and hand, on the first favorable opportunity. 

1 In the cool twilight hour we w ould wander to the neighboring hills, or 
stray upon the sand of the sea-shore, and there, free from the jarrings of 
the world, we would experience feelings ‘ too deep for utterance.’ 

‘ In one of our walks we had wandered some distance from the town, and 
stood on the beach gazing upon the blue expanse before us. Nature 
never smiled upon a lovelier evening. The moon shone with cloudless 
splendor, shedding her silent light upon the broad unrippled bosom of 
the deep ; no cloud obscured the heavens, no voice disturbed the earth 
save our own low whispers; and then when left to ourselves, with the moon 
and silent stars for our only witnesses, we pledged our mutual loves ! 

‘ The consent of her parents was freely granted. The day on which I 
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was to receive my degree, I wa9 to receive my bride. Meanwhile we con¬ 
tinued to be together as before. Not a day passed without our walking 
or riding out together. Sometimes in company with others we would 
take a sail upon yonder harbor. To us there was no lack of amusement; 
what the present did not afford, the future supplied. 

‘ Time passed on ; one week more was to witness our nuptials; when a 
sailing party was proposed in which Gertrude and I joined. It was a 
beautiful day. The sun had just passed the meridian, and a light wind 
tempered the heat with a gentle breeze, as we, eight in number, with two 
boats, four in each, started upon our excursion of pleasure. After remain¬ 
ing upon the water for two or three hours we were preparing to return 
home, when the wind, which had been blowing gently through the day, 
began to rise, and soon blew a violent gale. The sky, which a few mo¬ 
ments previous appeared clear and spotless, now became obscured by dark 
threatening clouds; while the deep roar of distant thunder, and the light¬ 
ning, as in rapid succession it glistened upon the surface of the water, 
rendered our situation every moment more appalling. The pilot, however, 
assured us that we were in no danger. But this assurance did not quiet 
the fears of the fairer part of the crew, whose heart-rending shrieks, as 
they pierced the air and mingled with the thunder, sounded far more 
terrific in our ears than the roar and clashing of the elements. 

‘ Leaving Gertrude in one end of the boat, I had just arisen to assist the 
pilot in taking down the sail, when owing to some slight movement on 
the part of the affrighted ladies, the boat tipped on one side, and in an 
instant we were all precipitated into the water. I had barely time to seize 
Gertrude by the hair ere she sunk. The rest in the boat, with the ex¬ 
ception of the pilot, being unable to swim, had immediately gone down. 

‘ Meanwhile the other boat, which was a short distance astern of us, has¬ 
tened to our assistance. With an iron grasp I clung to the precious trea¬ 
sure I held in my hand; yet notwithstanding all my exertions, I perceived 
that Gertrude’s weight was fast drawing me under water. I felt my fin¬ 
gers grow numb, and the glossy curls slipping through them. I became 
insensible. 

‘ I recollected nothing more for several days. On recovering my senses 
I found myself stretched on a bed with a raging fever. Gertrude’s father 
and mother were bending over me, and when I inquired for her, the tears 
that trickled down their aged cheeks were my only answer. 

‘As my recollection slowly returned, I remembered where I had last 
been, that Gertrude was with me, and that I was endeavoring to rescue 
her from drowning. More than this I did not recollect. But when I dis¬ 
covered that I was in the house where Gertrude dwelt, and yet saw her 
not there, I feared for the worst. It was many days, however, before I 
was permitted to know the whole truth. I then learned that all in the 
boat in which I was had found a watery grave, and that the other boat 
coming up, had merely time to save me, as I loosed my hold on Gertrude. 

‘When the awful reality first burst upon my mind, I had no longer a 
desire to live. I regretted that I had not been permitted to die the same 
death, and to share the same grave with her for whom alone it was a 
pleasure to live. But since I had been rescued from the deep, I prayed 
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that I might never rise from the bed whereon I then lay. I preferred to 
die and join Gertrude. But God, in His providence, had decreed other¬ 
wise. Had I been taken away at that time, I now feel confident that I 
should have been separated for ever from her, to meet whom I would have 
died. A merciful Providence has spared me many years for repentance 
and preparation for death; and when I die I feel assured that in Heaven 
I shall meet Gertrude. 

‘I gradually recovered from my sickness. Gertrude’s father and mother 
had through the whole of it nursed me with a parent’s tenderness. But 
I could not endure to look upon them, bowed down as they were by the 
bereavement I had in a measure been instrumental in bringing upon them. 
And now that the object of life was lost to me for ever, I resolved to hide 
myself from the world, and recollecting the retirement and seclusion of this 
place, I determined to take up my abode here. 

* Without imparting my design to any one, not even to my kind bene¬ 
factors, I came to this summit. Every day with the rising sun, I go to 
the top of the rock, and watch the spot where Gertrude’s form disap¬ 
peared ; and sometimes when the sky is unusually clear, I almost ima¬ 
gine that I can see her rise from her deep watery grave, an angel of light 
beckoning me to follow. Thanks be to God! I shall soon obey the sum¬ 
mons.’ 

Here the old man was unable to go on. Large heavy drops rolled 
down his furrowed cheeks, and his heaving breast betrayed the deep agi¬ 
tation within. But wiping away the tears as fast as they flowed, ho soon 
proceeded. 


stanzas: when shall we meet? 


When shall we meet, whose thoughts so often meet, 
Passing like doves, on pinions pure and fleet, 

From soul to soul, in interchange so sweet; 

In interchange of dim-discemt»d thought, 

Echoes of pleasures past, yet unforgot; 

Fruit of the days which have been and are not ? 


When shall we meet—and, clasped in pure embrace, 
Heart throb to heart, and seeing face to face, 

.Gain strength of soul for life’s unvarying race; 

Gain strength by whispered hopes which may not die, 
By brigh'ening links of closest sympathy, 

By all the joys which union can supply ? 


nr. 

Oh ! it were life indeed, thus hand and heart 
Together linked, to seek the better part ; 

Earth would not seem a folly-crowded mart, 

But a fair scene where Love and Duty flow, 

A single, sunny stream, through life below, 

Pleased with the pleasure "which it doth bestow. 

r J. H. Bcx*r. 
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Waukesha, { Wis .) 


ON THE DEATH OF ERNE8T. 


Sorb, when these opening blossoms die. 

And fade in beauty to the eye. 

None should deplore : 

For in a clime serene and bright. 

Sustained by deathless air and light. 

They pine no more. Willis Oaylorij Clara 

Gently sleeps thy precious loved one, 

Sweet and pangless be his rest! 

While the ivy’s fresh’ning verdure 
Gathers o’er his infant breast; 

While the summer-flowers are springing 
O’er his little fresh-turf’d grave, 

And the morning dew-drops glisten, 

Tear-like, on the grass they lave! 

There’s a gem of purest lustre 
From the buried casket gone, 

Upward taken, by the angels, 

To invest a heavenly crown: 

Let thy heart forget its anguish, 

Cease from sorrowing and pain ; 

And though chastened, si ill remember 
That such loss is priceless gain. 

Gain to him whose cherub-spirit, 

Soaring upward from our sight, 

Bathes its trembling, new-born pinions 
In unclouded realms of light; 

In the light by radiant angels 

Poured upon the enfranchised one, 

As the pure and sinless spirit 
Enters its celestial home. 

Gain to thee, whose heart is laden 
Heavily with grief and pain, 

For it adds another, brighter 
Link unto that golden chain 
Which shall draw thy spirit upward 
To its native seat on high, 

And in deathless love entwine it 
With the garlands of the sky. 

Earth hath cords of sinless texture, 

Wrought by angel-hands above, 

Ever binding hearts together 
In the bonds of purest love; 

And when innocence and beauty, 

In their robes of stainless white, 

Fade like flowers of frailest blossom, 

At the touch of morning light: 

Then our hearts are filled with sadness, 

And the loneliness of grief, 

And we mourn the opening blossom 
That hath spent its life so brief; 

Life that seemed like sweetest vision 
On its angel errand sent, 

To smile on earth, then soar again 
To Heaven—its native element! 

R. 
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AN EPISTLE TO THE EDITOR. 


INTRODUCING A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


My Dear Clark : I spent several weeks last summer at Baden-Baden, 
You have had descriptions innumerable of this famous resort for ‘ tout le 
monde et sa femme] as the French term it, and I do not intend adding 
to the number. My time was passed principally in idling here and there, 
in visits to the * brunnens] and baths, and the famous tables of Ben- 
azet—the low harsh tones of the licensed attendants even yet resound 
in my ears, with the monotonous ‘ gauche ’ — * droit * — *gagne ’ — * perd /’ 
But I am not going to write one syllable about Benazet or his tables, 
nor about the baths, nor the ‘brunnens:’ why I have introduced them 
I do not know, except that it is impossible to speak of Baden-Baden 
without thinking of these. Sometimes, for variety’s sake, I took a drive 
into the country, and for the sake too of seeing a natural countenance, of 
which not one positively could be found in the town. In these excursions 
I was generally attended by a thin, weasen-faced, dapper little fellow, who 
called himself Antoine, and whose very saturnine melancholy attracted 
me toward him. He must have been fifty at least, and in his younger 
days had been a courier; but finally the occupation becoming too active, 
he abandoned it and took up his quarters at the prominent watering- 
places on the continent in succession, in the capacity of valet or cicerone, 
just as circumstances required. I never could learn his country. He 
spoke one language about as well as another, but none with much 
correctness. 

Antoine was a very useful person : withal, strange to say, he was 
honest. This fact positively made his fortune. He was in general 
demand: every body wanted him, and every body trusted him; and the 
consequence was, he was never without something to do. With Antoine 
I got to be on very good terms. Many a strange legend did I pick out 
of him, and many an odd story and droll incident. Seeing the interest I 
took in whatever was ludicrous or grotesque, Antoine one day brought to 
me an immense roll of ms., which I was surprised to find was written 
in English, and which he proposed to present to me. It belonged, he 
said, to a young fellow whom he had served in Munich some years before, 
in the capacity of valet-de-place , and whom he represented to be a 
strange, wild, devil-may-care roysterer, and at times, he thought, a little 
cracked; that he attended him as long as the youth remained in Munich; 
that he was startled one day by the sudden appearance of this young 
man, who went by the name of Meister Karl, who announced with 
considerable trepidation that he was obliged to leave Munich forthwith, 
and cross the seas for some place which Antoine had never heard of, and 
the name of which he could not remember. In the haste of getting 
away, this package was left behind: a grievous loss Antoine was sure it « 
must have been, for the young fellow took a world of pains in putting it 
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together, and was often heard to exclaim, 4 Wolf, this shall immortalize 
me! ’ This would be addressed to a thick-set, silent-looking, beetle-browed 
individual by the name of Wolf Short, who was the constant and only com¬ 
panion of Meister Karl. Indeed they were inseparable; the former, as 
Antoine thought, exercising a very pernicious influence over his friend, 
leading him into one hair-brained adventure after another, and keeping 
him in a state of constant excitement. As Wolf Short disappeared 
from Munich at the same time with Meister Karl, Antoine had nothing 
to do but to keep the package safely, with the expectation that it would 
be reclaimed; but so many years had passed, that it. seemed to be out 
of the question. Antoine had therefore come to the resolution to give it 
to me. 

I thanked my valet cordially for the ms., and took it home with me to 
read; but other things claiming my time,it was finally thrust to the bot¬ 
tom of my portmanteau, where it has laid until now, when chancing to 
light upon it, I thought, my dear Clark, there might be something in it 
worthy your inspection. I send it to you, therefore, with the premise 
that you must not take it on trust from me, but examine the ms. for 
yourself. Always yours very faithfully, 

Philadelphia^ March 3, 1851. C. G. L. 


Skctcty-IBook of idle, iUetstcr Karl. 

4 Comme raon dessein n’a 6t6 dans mes voyages que de remarquer ce que je trouverois de plus 
bizarre, de plus merveilleux et de plus surprenant; vous ne devez attendre de moi que des choses 
surprenantes, merveilleuses et bizarres. lmaginez done pour cela, que je n’ay voyag6 que dans 
des pais de prodiges, puisque je ne vous apprendrai que ce que j’ai reraarqu6 de prodigieux. 
Comme vous 6tes de mes amis, je vous 6crirai aussi familiirement que je vous parle, je veux 
dire, sans ceremonies, et sans i'acons, — Vous les recevrez successivement les lines apres les 
utres, sans que je vous fasse beaucoup attendre.’ 

Mital, ou Jlventures Incroyablcs , et toute-fois et-cetera : Paris , ce 30 mars, 1708. 

Eh men, mes enfans! —are we all in our places? Is the last packet 
thrown in? — are your hats tied up?—your travelling-caps on? — coat 
and gown settled down ? Major, is your flask at hand ? And are they all 
there, the gentle ones, down to the pretty femme-de-cliamhre outside? 
‘Areyou comfortable, Ma’mselle? shall I bring you one glass watair?’ 
And me void ! here I am, with green bag, portfolio, pipe, and tobacco in 
my blague, ‘What’s all that row with the horses?’ ‘ Kralonatschi! 
Bretsch backne! Sacro Sacramento! Goltes donnerwetter und sacre lot!' 
‘ Genuine postillion that , and no lantern language, Bassama teremtete ! ’ 
‘Mamma, did you ever hear such naughty words?’ ‘ Harrascho !’— 
‘ dem that beggar!’ — ‘go ahead!’ 

‘ Clic clac, petit postillion! ’ 

Gentlemen and ladies! I modestly set myself forward as your courier 
or valet-de-place, for a long journey. Like many other couriers, I shall 
make you travel pretty much where I please; &w-like them, I shall 
impose upon you as little as possible. Common couriers make you travel 
by land and water^1 shall take you under ground, if I choose; slap 
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through the misty land of gnomes, and sometimes through the gold- 
glancing Aerial, where the pure dwellers are; sometimes you shall be 
among the steam and whiz and dash of the busy Nineteenth Century; and 
sometimes the quaint old spires, and distant towers, which rise darkly 
against the Evening Blue; and the dream-like shadows flitting around 
shall awaken the consciousness that our journey is not of this world 
or age. 

Nay, may I be forsworn, if the jaunt shall have any limit of any 
sort or time. All the dramatic or itineraric unities shall be disregarded; 
blown away; sent to the devil, in poco; dismissed ; and all for your 
sakes, 0 dearly-beloved! 

Softly and kindly, like the voices of loved ones passed away, come the 
recollections of scenes in beautiful distant lands, to the soul of the travel¬ 
ler. Merrily and wildly, like the ringing of fairy bells heard at eve over 
the darkening plain, doth Fantasie awaken the chimes of his spirit, when 
he thinks of the pranks played in youth in many a quaint old city o’er 
the sea. 

But ah! gentler than all, how softly, how strangely, how wonderfully 
do those unborn ghosts, those embryo thoughts, the feelings, pass in sad 
and beautiful procession before the gate of the soul! Messengers from 
the Unknown, whence come ye, or whither do ye flee ? Time hath not 
known ye, and ye dwell not in space. The world esteems ye not only 
to the poet who has never written, to the artist who never creates, are 
ye welcome visitants: 


‘I stood upon a lofty place, 

A nd looked out on the plain, 

And there I saw a lovely lace 
I never saw again! ’ 

My dearest! — every one who travels, whether he be 

My Lord, with his own carriage ; 

A Commercial, with his samples ; 

A Student, with knapsack ; 

Handwerlssbursch, with ditto, and an extra pair of heavy hob-nailed 
boots; 

Or even an Adventurer, taking the provinces: 

Should do their best during a journey to entertain all the thoughts, 
feelings, sentiments and emotions to which I allude; or to act and think 
so that they may spring up in future. Travel, like youth, is a period 
when most domestic cares are borne by others, in order that we may im¬ 
prove our ignorant souls, and lay up glad recollections, or according 
to Dr. Watts, ‘shining ears,’ for the time to come. Alas!—alas! that 
with so many, these ‘shining ears’ should be like the golden ones of 
King Midas, merely asinine!— Ttens! — voild un calembourg! —M. le 
Courier, is this the way you do it ? Ay, carry me the hangman is it P 
Travel, my friend Julie, like youth, is the time of all times, when Dame 
Fantasia hath — full swing! 

Pardie! my children! — my own, my minnie darlings—you little 
know the treasure you possess in your old courier. He will tell you the 
stories, and sing you the songs of the lands you are to travel in, for he 
knows them all as well as the probable color of next winter’s snow. Bon 
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Gualtier et franc compagnon , he can laugh like a cup of flies, and draw 
corks with his handkerchief. Reserved and modest in his demeanor, he 
will allow nothing in his exhibition which can offend the feelings of the 
most fastidious! — ergo bibamus fratercule —and hand the ladies in ! 

‘ Vive la Grande Route !’ But I can not satisfy every body. For you 
young gentlemen, just from college, the continent is a fiery ordeal, and he, 
who gets through without scorching a few feathers, may sing out in dulci 
jubilo. I had as lief drive pigs through a corn-field, as undertake to bring 
you virtuously through: but — pay your fare; jump in, and — ahem, 
hush ! [I'll see what I can do for you) 

But thrice hail you, ye jovial bachelors! come along, if any body is to 
come. Make glad our hearts with your quips and cranks, your shouts 
and jokes. Join with us in carolling and chanting! Roar out a merrie tol 
de rol ,juvivallera chorus to my songs, until the inn-keepers twig our 
approach an hour before the arrival of our avant-courier. Ye shall sit 
with me after dinner, when the ladies have retired. For your sakes the 
landlord shall mysteriously impart in an under-tone those golden scraps of 
information, not meant for the slow ‘ outsiders.’ I will find out for you the 
lurking-places and rendezvous of good cigars and cogniac. Black eyes, 
braided locks and opera tickets shall console you during our long, long 
pilgrimage. 

Linger not, for already our horses paw the ground : Montez! en 

AVANT! MARCHONS! 

‘ 1 ’m in every land at home, 

And in every home content; 

If I northward chance to roam, 

Or my course be southward bent, 

Happy though alone — afar; 

Ubi bene , ibi patria /’ 

And do you, O beautiful ladies, (‘ and all amiable ladies are beautiful,’) 
smile upon us, and gladden us with your glances. Be your eyes black or 
blue, your hair jet, golden, or chataigne foncee ; be ye stately queens, 
or dear little darlings; dames of high degree, or nice petite mignonne 
milliners, still favor us with your presence. Open your windows, be 
they in the second, third, fourth, or fifth stories; wave your white hand¬ 
kerchiefs ; hurrah, and cast out flowers upon our merry old diligence, as 
it lumbers by. Meet us at the table d’hote; do us the distinguished 
honor to visit the opera under our escort; catch us accidentally in the 
long dark entries of our hotels. You will waltz with us in Vienna to the 
music of Strauss; faint into our arms on the summit of Vesuvius, and 
go with us, well-bedomino’d, to the grand masked balls of the Opera, 
and the Prado ! Oh yes, you will! Don’t say no, for Mamma will never 
find it out. 

Hide my book in your beautiful muff. M’lle. P-will purchase it 

•for her Select Library of Foreign Romance. M’lles. Amenaide , Anais, 
Goralie , Hortense , Camille, Nini , Fifine , Josephine , and Fiddlededine 
will study that barragouinage Anglais , that they may read it to one 

another, and Milord Smith. Her illustrious Highness the-of- 

will expire under its influence. The white-coated courier will become an 
historico-romantic personage. After-ages will dispute whether he was a 
man or a myth; and the great unwritten epic of the twentieth century 
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will be founded on his adventures. But I cannot stand preaching here: 

‘ Brevis oratio penetrat coelos, 

Longa potatio evacuat scyphos.’ 

The last crack of our whip, the last blast of our horn; already the 
sign of our hotel is a mote in the distance. Adieu, 0 Regnant mon 
amy! — 0 mon amy Regnant! 


INTRODUCTION. 


Or O X R T A X tf TRAVXT>Z.XRB:'X.S8 8 K R X I N 8 . 


‘ I long have dwelt in Romanic, 

And made a trip beyond the sea; 

Have had a fever twice while there; 

And suffered damage every where: 

But all the troubles I *ve withstood, 

In Syria, Rome, by field or flood, 

Were naught, compared to my vexations 
From travelling flats, in foreign nations.’ 

Tibaut, Rot dx Navarrx, Improved. 

Lord Bacon hath well remarked in his essays: 1 He that travelleth into . 
a country, before he hath some entrance into the language, goeth to 
school, and not to travel.’ Since Bacon’s time, matters have materially* 
mended in this respect. Phrase-books are no longer absolutely indispen¬ 
sable, for every head-waiter on the continent receives at present such an 
education that he might, if so minded, relinquish at any time his situa¬ 
tion for the less lucrative appointment of Professor of Modern Languages 
in an university. And not only the head-waiters, but many others, of 
different employments and capacities. Did not my friend Leon tell me 
how Harry one day, on entering an obscure little shop in the dirtiest cor¬ 
ner of the Rue Serpent, was astonished, after inquiring with great diffi¬ 
culty, 1 Avez voo doo eau de soda ? ’ to hear the trim demoiselle reply with 
incredible quickness: ‘ Yes, Sir, soda watair, and very nice ginger-biere, 
too— blessed if we have n't! ’ Ah, my friends, this is a great age we live in ! 

Yes, a very great age^; nevertheless, he who travels with only one lan¬ 
guage, might as well undertake to run with one leg, if information or 
pleasure be of any moment. Of all parts of a young gentleman’s educa¬ 
tion, the most expensive and difficult is that of putting him up to a thing 
or two, which can rarely be effected abroad, solely through the medium of 
his native tongue. It has been said (by Mrs. Catnip) that the most 
agreeable and instructive things which we hear are intended for the ears 
of others; and you are all aware, good friends, that foreigners are not, 
generally speaking, in the habit of expressing such remarks in the Eng¬ 
lish language; although I have known rare instances to occur, in which 
the natives, stimulated by,a laudable excess of caution, have breathed out 
their heart’s secrets to each other in that tongue, to the infinite delight of 
the John Bulls in the next box. 

Therefore, Theodore Augustus, mind your grammar. Therefore, Therese 
Maria, attend to the lessons of Madame, for great will be your reward in 
days to come. 

Beware lest your personal appearance indicate 4 slowness .’ Remember 
vol. xxxvii. 23 
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that this wicked world persecutes innocence, making it pay for dinners and 
drinks that it never ordered. ‘ He’s vus nor vicked—he looks green, ,’ was 
the reason assigned by the cockney for turning his only son out of doors; 
therefore study in the first place to make your exterieur serve as a sign 
to indicate the immensely wide awake soul who lodges within. Remem¬ 
ber that there are vast numbers of people who, to use the words of Mon¬ 
taigne, ‘ supportent plus malaysement une robbe , qu'une ame de travers .’ 
If you wear a blue silk neckerchief, occasionally white-spotted, with tweedish 
clothes and light cap, you will be taken for English. If you dress in 
black from head to foot, (and have in your trunk a black glazed cap, and 
small whisp-broom, ‘ to sweep de cloze wiz ,’ as I heard a Prussian once 
say,) for an American. If in square-cut green frock-coat, and braided 
cap, for a German. The first is the m@st comfortable, the second the most 
respectable, and the third the mo|t economical; for a landlord would as 
soon think of overcharging his own son as a Deutscher. 

Aglionby Ralph de Squilters was an English gentleman, of good 
estate, and an illustrious example of those who travel without knowing 
how. He never spoke ‘ the d — d language.’ He always wanted black 
tea, and boasted of having rung for the servants forty times in one day. 
And he always conversed in English at the table-d’hote, making very 
particular remarks about the personal appearance of those present, occa¬ 
sionally getting himself into scrapes, from which all the aplomb of a 
graduated lorette would never have extricated him. I remember once, 
at the Erzherzog Carl in Vienna, hearing him criticise the appearance of 
all present, from ‘ the old file in yellow moustaches,’ down to ‘ the little tur¬ 
nip-nose, who calls herself a countess,’ until he settled upon the spec¬ 
tacles of a sedate, respectable old gentleman, and wondered whether they 
were gilt or golden. Great was the astonishment of Ag. de Sq. when the 
old gentleman handed them to him, remarking in English, ‘ Perhaps, Sir, 
you would like to examine for yourself.’ Poor Squilters could only give 
vent to an ‘ Oh — ah! ’ which sounded as if he had just received a kick in 
the abdomen; when his victim added, ‘ And perhaps , Sir, considering that 
the majority of those present understand English, you will be pleased to 
make your insolent remarks in a lower tone of voice.’ 

There is the indifferent traveller, who leaves his soul for safe-keeping 
with the landlord, or valet-de-place, or any chance ‘ compagnon du voyage’ 
whom destiny may provide. There is the suspicious traveller—poor crea¬ 
ture ! I have heard of a man who fancied that he was the only bona fide 
human being in existence; that all the brave men and merry maidens who 
circle over this green world were demons or goblins, wearing the mere sem¬ 
blance of humanity; winking at one another when his back was turned, and 
playing him incessantly a ghastly insincere game of life. About as agree¬ 
able must the life of that traveller be, who ever fancies that all the inn¬ 
keepers, waiters, chance foreign acquaintances, etc., are banded together to 
cheat, swindle and delude him. They are not to be ‘done’—not they! 
They lay deep counter-plots against the Machiavellian devices of their land¬ 
ladies, and cheat themselves out of many happy hours, days, or months, 
in order to avoid being a little comfortably cheated by others; urged 
half the time, not by mercenary motives, but a mere nervous dread of 
being cheated! 
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Ah bah!—the deuce carry, for me, the fifty thousand fools who are at 
this moment ‘doing the continent,’ and the hundred and fifty thousand 
who intend doing it as soon as convenient! But no; they must needs 
tumble round like the rest, and collect bon-bons and bonnes-fortunes, 
pictures, mosaics, cameos, and romantic adventures, at the lowest market 
price. They must needs be flea-bitten, garlic-ked, sauer-krauted, diligenced, 
vetturino’d, table-d’hoted, bal-masque’d, and humbugged as their fathers 
were before. 

Hurrah! then, I say, for travel! Go on as ye have begun, sweet friends! 
and in fifty years every other house abroad will be an Hotel des lies 
Britanniques; every shop devoted to the sale of John Murray; and the 
natives, forgetting their respective German, Italian, Polish and Hunga¬ 
rian mother tongues, will speak no language save bad French, or worse 
English; and society, changed to its very roots, will consist of only two 
classes — those who travel, and those who minister unto their wants. 

0 Regnant mon amy , let me depart in good-humor! 

Should time permit, nor inclination fail, I intend, during this course of 
ethnographical lectures, devoting about half a page to an elaborate and 
critical examination of Papa Cabet’s ‘ Icarie ,’ and one chapter to describing 
the quarrel I had with my friend Herter, studiosus juris , for throwing a 
stone at Lola Montez. And I will wager, Regnant mon amy, a lucifer 
match and a copy of Dumas’ Monte Christo, (both of which I need sadly at 
present to light my pipe,) that you do not know how the fair Lola came 
by her other name. I will tell you all about it at the proper time and place; 
and I shall also give several interesting particulars of Lola’s personal ap¬ 
pearance, obtained from highly reliable private sources in Munich and 
Heidelberg, never before made public. 0 Regnant mon amy, this at least 
is fact, not fib ! 

Also, and especially, on the art of chaffing douaniers, on eau sttcree, 
Verdi’s opera, patent monachal ink, the Lake of Como, and the Valse 
a Deux Temps . And the Lola Montez item shall also include a romantic 
incident from her life in Paris, narrated to the courier by two of her in¬ 
timate friends, members of a secret society named ‘Les Debardenrsj who 
form alliances with the Pierrots against ‘Les P chins ; ’ also a chapter on 
Lola and the Jesuits, bearing the motto, L Lola castigat Loyolam ,’ re¬ 
versed, said chapter being a triumphant and ingenious answer to the 
question: 

- ‘ Quid foeminis, 

Commune est cum monachis?’ 

so unblushingly put, ages ago, by St. Senanus. 

Out of the fulness of my heart, I will even copy down the names of 
streets; the inscriptions on cooks’ shops and Gothic cathedrals; print 
my washerwoman’s bills verb, et lit.; kick up the diable a quatre; tell 
tales out of school, and throw ye all into mirific ecstacies. Zeit bringt 
rosen —time brings roses. Wait only, and see what dainty flowers will 
spring up from this root of an introduction. Do you think that I will not 
do all this, and more? Give heed, ray friends, to this my motto, which I 
drew from Master Euphues Lylies Anatomie of Wit: ‘ Hennes do not laye 
egges when they clucke , but when they cackle; nor men set forth bookes 
when they promise, but whenne theye perform .’ 
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the dangers of the sea-side. 


BY ' J. E. O.* 


’T was years ago, in summer-time, 

When I was twenty-three, 

I sought a cool, refreshing clime, 

And boarded near the sea. i 

A timid man, and rather shy 
Of ladies fair or plain; 

I never speak, if they are nigh, 

But still and mute remain. 

Unhappy man! go where I would, 

At morning, noon, or night, 

Some dreadful woman’s hat or hood 
Was sure to meet my sight; 

And coming up, with sweetest smile, 

The wearer took my hand, 

And begged its use, a little while, , 

To help her o’er the sand. 

The magic spell of word and looks ) 

Of ev’ry miss or madam, 

Are still the same as those that took 
A paradise from Adam : 

In Holy Writ I’ve often read 
That man was free from guile, 

Till lovely Eve his spirit led 
To sin, for woman’s smile. 

I strove in vain to be alone: 

One damsel wished to be 
The * flesh of flesh ’ and * bone of bone ’ 

Of poor, unhappy me ! 

Her hair was like a raven’s wing, 

Her mien was proud and haughty; 

A wild, impulsive, gushing thing, 

Of thirty-five or forty. 

I sought a quiet woodland bower, 

She found me in a minute; 

The surf I tried, to pass an hour, 

But quickly she was in it. 

She took some flowers from out my hand, 

And put them in her bosom; 

She tied them with a silken band, 

For fear that she might lose them. 

And many a bright and moony night 
She wandered by my side; 

She filled my heart with cold affright, 

And called herself my bride; 

She felt, she said, ’t was Love’s decree; 

Her heart had ta’en the wound, 

She loved, adored, ay, worshipped me: 

I fell, at once, and swooned! 
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Methougbt I strayed upon the brink 

The^cFumtSng 8 rocks'beneath me sink 
To caverns dark and deep ; 

The waters rise around, the while, 

With fierce and roaring din; 

Then woman comes, with fiendish smile, 
And hurls me headlong in. 

I had for weeks, the Doctor said, 

A fever on the brain; 

For weeks my hot and aching head 

Was agonized with pain; 

I left my couch with strength regained, 
lien paid my bill for board; 

That lovely maiden there remained, 

But I was sent abroad. 

And oft I lie awake at night, 

In calm reflective state, 

And think, with deep and glad delight, 
Of shunning such a fate. 

This little sketch, as you will see, 

A moral may afford: 

Avoid a house that’s near the sea, 

When you go out to board. 


GOSSIP ON RIVERS GENERALLY: 

AND OUR RIVER PARTICULARLY. 


Gossip ! We trust we have not encroached on the eminent domain of 
‘ Old Knick.’ to the realm of gossip ; yet we confess to a slight twitching, 
as we penned our title. Why may we not reciprocate a little ? Does 
not gossip imply mutuality ? With whom ? ‘ With readers and corre¬ 

spondents ; ’ argal , readers and correspondents, under the operation of the 
laissez-faire of the republic of letters, must respond. But softly : we are 
rushing in upon ground where few ‘dare to tread.’ We purpose, never¬ 
theless, to jot down a few straggling thoughtlets, (for they hardly deserve 
the name of thoughts ,) which have floated in our mind since the recent 
rise in our river. 

In this country, where rivers are not rare, every one has a river as pecu¬ 
liarly his own as his own indentity. Our river meanders through the 
Paradise of Buckeyes ; and its name, Muskingum, in the Indian tongue, 
signifies Elk’s-Eye ; so called, we believe, from the elks which formerly 
herded on its banks, and mirrored their branching antlers in its once 
silver stream. Ah! it is sad to see how ‘ improvements ’ have despoiled 
the Muskingum of its purity and beauty. There is a powei' of hydrau¬ 
lics in it; but the power which cast back the radiance of our incomparable 
sunsets has departed with the Indian and his canoe. Nature was once 
free and joyant here, unfretted by the ‘Julia Deans ’ and ‘Jenny Linds ’ 
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which pant and puff, and go up and down, smoking their long pipes, re¬ 
gardless of the proprieties of the gentle sex to which they belong. Verily, 
the poetry of our river and of its landscapes is departing. Now and 
then its ancient spirit swells with indignation at the cruel desecration 
which is offered her. She rises in her old dignity, while locks and dams 
(if we must swear, we must!) sink beneath her. Art succumbs to Na¬ 
ture — Hydraulics bow to Beauty. 

At present our river is up. Her condition can be fitly described by a 
few touches from Southey’s palette of language, wherewith he painted 
Lodore. Stand upon Putnam Hill: upon your left, where meet the Lick¬ 
ing and Muskingum, you have the hoarse rushing of two falls ; while be¬ 
low you, nearly two hundred feet, the conjoined stream meets another 
fall, and plays its pranks over and around it. Open the ‘ world of eye 
and ear,’ and you will see our river: 

‘ Pouring and roaring, and waving and raving, 

And foaming and roaming, and dinning and spinning, 

And dropping and hopping, and moaning and groaning, 

Dividing and gliding and sliding, 

And falling and brawling and sprawling, 

And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 

Delaying and straying, and playing and spraying. 

Advancing and prancing, and glancing and dancing, 

Recoiling, turmoiling, and toiling and boiling, 

And curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 

And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing. 

And so never ending, but always descending, 

Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending.’ 

We could not keep our mind from moving adown the stream of 
Southey’s liquid verse, as we gazed upon our Muskingum, playing over 
the falls, lashing the piers, and dancing under the two bridges which span 
it, at Zanesville. Familiarity, we know, has benumbed our sense of its 
beauty and grandeur. Would that a stranger could have seen it, .in the 
full gush of its novelty ! 

Writers on the Beautiful have found that motion is one of its most 
prominent and attractive elements. Repose is too often oppressive. It 
is said by our arctic wanderers that the dead, inanimate rigidity of the 
northern landscapes ,is burdensome and painful. We can well under¬ 
stand how it should be so, to one who is accustomed to the wavy woods, 
the moving rivers, and the rushing people of our own country. Where 
ever there is wanting the active associations of life and power, there 
beauty is wanting. It is these which invest the rolling river with majesty, 
and the rushing streamlet with beauty. 

There are other matters than hydraulics, gravitation, navigation, and 
mill-siteing, to be pondered while gazing on the swift-rushing or slow- 
loitering stream. Horace found in the flavum Tiberum a theme for his 
facile and patriotic muse. Wordsworth has commemorated the fond love 
which lingered around the Yarrow in his sonnets. Burns attuned some 
of his sweetest lyrics to the deep music of Caledonia’s streams. Spenser 
has wedded to immortal verse, to his own fluent stanza, the river on 
whose banks he was born. No associations are more potent and witching 
than those which cluster about the stream of our nativity, with its fishing, 
its boating, its meanders, and its mists. 

The idea of pellucid depths, so clear that we can number the pebbles, 
and see upon the bottom the light shadows of the rippling surface, is 
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cognate with that transparent purity of soul from which springs all that is 
worth remembering of the good, the true, and the fair. 

A mirror of heaven, indeed, is the placid stream, reflecting it may be 
at times the cloud, but flinging back the green, yellow and gold of the 
sunset’s colorings, and glassing the deep, deep azure of the upper air, or 
the pure moon and the ‘ vast amaze of stars.’ A favorite figure of the 
most classic and rare poetry is that which selects the clear stream as the 
emblem of spiritual purity. Wordsworth sweetly enweaves it with 
other emblems in the following poetic texture: 

‘The unstained, the clear and crystaline 
Have ever in them something of benign; 

Whether in gem, in water, or in sky, 

A sleeping infant’s brow, or wakeful eye 
Of a young maiden, only not divine.’ 

And Talfourd, in his ‘ Ion,’ has carved the idea into Grecian graceful¬ 
ness, when he says: 

‘From its mysterious urn,a sacred stream, 

In whose calm depths the beautiful and pure 
Alone are mirrored, which, though shapes of ill 
May hover round its surface, glides in light 
And takes no shadow from them.’ 

Or again, when he likens the joy, strange and wild, of the King Adras- 
tus, to the clear depths of his yet lucid soul, ruffled by some unseen 
visitant from heaven, wreathing its images in sparkling waves. The 
delicate scriptural allusion, so harmoniously blended with the idea of trans¬ 
parent purity, speaks a refinement in artistic excellence long since awarded 
to the author of Ion. 

There are other connections in which the river plays the part of a silver 
band, encircling graceful thoughts. Where can you find a more appro¬ 
priate and beautiful figure than that which Gilfillan uses to describe the 
influence of woman upon man ? — ‘ Glide where the wild river of his mind 
may, she follows it like a soft green bank, at once restraining and beauti¬ 
fying its course.’ If we take the position assigned by Gilfillan to 
woman, there is new meaning to be found in Shelley’s verse, wherein he 
describes the wave: 

‘ Which like a toil-worn laborer leaps to shore, 

To meet the kisses of the violets there.’ 

If that idea of the * restraining bank ’ be original with the reverend 
gentleman, it ought almost to redeem his newly-issued volume from the 
charge of reckless and inflated writing about the Poetry of the Bible, 
which has been made, with apparent justice, against it. 

After all, Time, with its silent foot-falls amid the wildness and beauty 
of natural scenery, has not pictured a more truthful piece of imagery than 
that of a certain William Shakspeare, who found the apt and often-repeated 
simile of gloiy in the circle of the water: 

‘ Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 

Till by broad spreading it disperse to naught.’ 

How many, since the day which saw that couplet penned, have wandered 
forth, ‘ melancholizing in woods where waters are,’ and having disturbed 
the tranquil scene by disportive pebbles, or having seen the silent surface 
parted by the leap of the playful fish, have watched the flotilla of ever- 
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widening wavelets rowed one after another, in perfect geometrical preci¬ 
sion and easy grace! Yet how few could associate with those circling 
wavelets that idea of glory, which tomes on tomes of history exemplify, 
and which 4 reluctant quartos upon solid folios ’ of philosophy could not 
express half so well as the above simple lines ! 

How multiform is the beautiful ! Is it not well said, ‘ ftoXKtu yap poptyu 
tu>v Aacpaviov 1 * In each crystal drop of yon rolling river or clear lake 
lies a rainbow world. In each movement of those drops lies a world of 
grace, of sparkle for the eye, of music for the ear, and of purity for the 
spirit 

One more illustration. What is more befitting and majestic than the 
description by Brougham of ancient eloquence : 4 The mighty flood of 
speech rolls on in a channel ever full, but which never overflows. Whe¬ 
ther it rushes in a torrent of allusions, or moves along in a majestic expo¬ 
sition of enlarged principles ; descends hoarse and headlong in overwhelm¬ 
ing invective, or glides melodious in narrative and description, or spreads 
itself out shining in illustration, its course is ever onward and ever entire; 
never scattered, never stagnant, never sluggish.’ What an admirable 
figure for Strength well directed! If it were not for the overflows of 
our western rivers, we would suppose his lordship had been a traveller 
incog, to these parts. If he could have seen the Mississippi or Ohio, and 
4 taken it at the flood ’ by daguerreotype, he could not better have 
generalized upon their phenomena. His description reminds us so 
vividly of the scene at the great flood of the Ohio in December, 1847, 
that we are disposed, in this our gossip, to portray it as we saw it then. 

While the Ohio was at its maximum, we ascended Mount Adams, Cin¬ 
cinnati, near the Observatory, and took one full view of the surrounding 
country. The day was sunny, but a slight smoke enscarfed the city. The 
sight made the soul swell alternately with grandeur and sadness. Cincin¬ 
nati is dropped between an amphitheatre of hills. Bluffs hang over the valley 
on either side, like giant guardian genii. Mill Creek Bottom, on the south¬ 
west, lay like a lake all burnished with the gilding flung from the sinking 
sun. The south-western part of the city was under the element. A 
flood of warm sun-light waved about you, and the dazzling sheen of snow 
from the melting roofs gave back a silver lucency. The Ohio appeared 
around the eastern hills, and wound about the city like a huge unwieldy 
leviathan. It seemed in repose, at the distance we viewed it, brilliant and 
shining, save where dotted with specks of floating wood or fleecy foam. 
The bare trees were pencilled against the dark hills of Kentucky, with 
their branches tipped with snow; while the high stores and ware-houses of 
the Queen City looked small and flattened by the flood. The two sister 
towns of Kentucky, Newport on the left, and Covington on the right, 
separated by the rushing Licking, lay in a bed of water, their house-tops 
just seeming to peep above the hydraulic coverlets. The ferries were 
plying and puffing; and the shrill whistle and hoarse puff of the large 
steamers, mooring at the mouths of the streets, and near the hotels and 
ware-houses, rose above the flood. All around was water — water —wa¬ 
ter! The whole congregation of river-spirits had assembled there. 
As Spenser’s twelve knights, who, after various adventures returned again 
to the Faery Queen, so after various rambles over pebbly beds, and amid 
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bea uteous margins, these river-spirits meet at the Queen City of the West 
* And as Spenser’s twelve knights, allegorizing the twelve virtues, were all 
embodied in Prince Arthur, who was the supreme exemplar of them all, 
so were our river-spirits confluent and united in the majestic Ohio I 
Here the Alleghany, the mountain-nymph, sung its song, tinged with an 
accent of Dutch; and Hocking, with its twisted throat, flung in a few 
shrill notes, and revived the classic associations upon its banks at Athens. 
The Kanawha, fresh from the salt region of Virginia, joined in the 
chorus with regular darkey roundelay. The Scioto united with them its 
solemn, legislative and wise (?) voice. Who reels along with tipsy glee, 
boozy with the distillation which bears thy melodious name, but thee, 
Monongahela ? And who but the shallow Miami followed after like a 
crazy Bacchanal ? But what stream so dear, so fine, so melodious, ‘so full 
of goodly prospect on every side, that the harp of Orpheus is not more 
charming,’ overtops all, fixes my eye and enthralls my ear ? Sweetest 
spirit of them all, my own Muskingum ! on whose banks I had played, in 
whose waters fished; upon whose surface glided, as well in the skiff upon 
a summer evening, as upon the skate, skimming the stars reflected from 
her ringing icy bosom ! Oh! poets may sing of amber streams and translu¬ 
cent lymph, wherein golden fishes glide. Spenser may sing, in numbers 
sweet as his own heart, of the marriage of his favorite stream, and of the 
bridal guests from Missouri to Del Norte, from Ganges to Danube. Cole¬ 
ridge may write sonnets to his * dear native Brook, wild streamlet of the 
West,’ and after his various fated years are past, recur to the happy hours 
when he skimmed the smooth thin stone along its breast, and numbered 
its light leaps, when he played upon its crossing plank, and along its 
willowy marge. He may beguile his manhood’s cares, and wish he were 
a careless child again, under the spell of enchantment which early scenes 
wove in his heart. Burns may give the sweetness of his lyre to his 
native Doon. The Muse of Shelley may stand 

‘ Beside the pools that lie 
Under the forest bough, ’ 

and gulf in a world below a purple firmament of light, more boundless 
than the depth of night, and clearer than the day. Avon may become a 
pilgrimage for the world. What to me are all these, beside my own pecu¬ 
liar river ? What to me is 

‘ The utmost Tweed, or Oose, or gulpby Dun, 

Or Trent, who like some earth-born giant spreads 
His thirty arms along the indented mends, 

Or Severn swift, guilty of maiden’s death. 

Or rocky Avon, or of sedgy Lee, 

Or coaly Tyne, or ancient hallowed Dee, 

Or Humber loud, that keeps the Scythian name, 

Or Medway smooth, or royal toward Thame $ ’ 

Give me yet ‘ our ’ river, the dear Muskingum, winding with its wil¬ 
lowy grace, and guarding with its sentinels of sycamore and elm, the best 
and earliest associations! The sun shines upon her, kissing her with his 
beams, and making all golden the early memories! ‘ Her low voice is 

heard like love; ’ for here ‘ first the endeavoring tongue did lisp.’ The sands 
of times past gleam with various dyes through the bright transparency of 
memory, like the bedded sand of the clear stream to the eye. How charm¬ 
ing through such a medium to view, amid the concourse of waters which 
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were blent with the flooded Ohio, (we had nearly lost sight of her ,) the 
Muskingum, with her 4 native colors a-flying,’ adown the current! She 
swelled the widest in the fancy as I viewed her swiftness mingling with the 
rest. 

Since first Memory wrote upon the fleshly tablet of the heart, I have 
read strange lore of river-spirits and water-gods; but have never read 
aught so potent in beauty or so smooth in melody as that written by 
the hand& of the outstretching elms upon thy liquid page, Muskingum! 

‘ The earth seemed to love her, 

And Heaven smiled above her, 

As she lingered toward the deep: ’ 

chaunting those soft murmurs which lull us, 4 as in a swound,’ and make 
the evening and the night so full of quiet poetry upon her banks. 

Whose taste has not been gratified as he has pondered those beautiful 
creation of Hellenic genius, which lived in the rainbows of the fountains 
and streams of Greece ? Who has not read that witchery of beauty by 
John Milton, wherein he tells the story of the Severn Goddess, who fled her 
cruel step-dame, and who, when she reached the river, flung her innocency 
to the kindness of the stream ? The stream stopped. 4 Pearled wrists ’ 
appeared above the surface, and away the water-nymphs bore her to the 
kind old soul, Nereus. What a happy method of transformation was 
that, which poured ambrosial oils into her senses’ inlet, to make her im¬ 
mortal ; and what a happy office is that which trips along the river to 
rescue and to bless! Is it any wonder that the rustics saw her shadow 
in the stream, and flung her flowers ? Sabrina had a charm for all, and 
yet has a charm so long as purity intermingles with poetry; yet her charm 
is not that of the native stream. 

There is one real spot which, to our thinking, is as near the beau-ideal 
of watery scenery as any upon this round earth. We intend to strike 
for it, as soon as we cross the Atlantic. It is embosomed amid some hun¬ 
dreds of Scottish hills, all covered with ivy and heather, with now and 
then a large pinnacled Ben peaking heavenward. As you pass up the 
valley of the Trosacks, full of the picturesque and grand in scenery, Loch 
Katrine, the unparalleled, presents her glorious self, as she is mirrored in 
the Enchanter’s magic glass, and as Nature herself mirrors her. First, 
she appears narrow, but widens as you go up, until she gleams in the 
sun, as Fitz James saw her, just before he met the Lady of the Lake : 

1 One burnished sheet of living gold, 

In all her length far winding lay, 

With promontory, creek and bay, 

And islands that empurpled bright 
Floated amid the livelier light.’ 

And then to see the breeze just kiss the loch, as Scott describes it, just 
to see the 4 bright uncertainty ’ of those trembling shadows on her breast, 
and to feel the exquisite truthfulness with which, as travellers say, the 
poet has portrayed the environment of the lake as well as the lake itself; 
would it not create within the mind an agitation of joy kindred to that of 
the tremulous water moved by the mild and soft breeze! Would it not 
realize in the heart of Beauty, Shelley’s imagery of the fleeting river ? 

‘ Immovably unquiet, and for ever 
It trembles, but never fades away.’ 
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But all these fancies and realities must yield to the * home influence, 
and memorable joyance, which cling around thy banks and falls, O 
Muskingum ! Have you not, reader, a similar experience ? Have you 
no native stream ? If not, may God bless you; for you lack one of the 
glorious links which bind the soul to its brave old homestead, the earth. 

Then speed on, my native river ! — and if in thy rising, thou canst spare 
the destitute, pity the houseless, and respect the vested rights of tenancy, 
then wilt thou be doubly blessed. And if thou shouldst receive to thy 
bosom an unfortunate, treat her ‘ all tenderly,’ and love her with care. 
Thou hast an account to render. Flow on, on, on! Bear away every 
thing we gaze upon, as we look on thy features ; but not the memory of 
thee and the past. That memory can not be like the snow-flake upon 
thy bosom, ‘ a moment white, then gone for ever.’ Oh ! no; rather shall 
it grow, until illustrated with the ‘ white radiance of eternity,’ to which 
we, as the river to the ocean, are all tending. 

Farewell, then, to our gossip about thee; and mind you! no mad 
pranks now that your name is in print, and because you are high ! 

Zanenvilc, (Ohio,) Feb.^ 1851, Sam. S. Cox 


lela’s grave 


BY MARY A. E. TUTTLE. 


W eep, Ocean, weep ! for in deepest sleep 
Lies Lela ’neath thy wave ; 

Sound on, O surge, with thy mournful dirge, 
Sound over Lela’s grave ! 


Wild sea bird spring on thy snowy wing, 
And utter not a cry; *' 

But gently sweep o’er the foaming deep, 
Where Lela sweet doth lie. 


Ye stars that light, mid the silent night, 
My Lela’s place of rest, 

Ah, tell me, are her pale hands there 
Still folded on her breast ? 


Is her sunny hair o ’er her forehead fair 
Yet waving light and free ? 

0 stars that sleep on the mighty deep, 
Leave there a kiss for me! * 


Ye winds that float with a trumpet note 
Breathe gently o ’er her form ! 

O coral caves, ’neath the green sea waves, 
Shield Lela from Ihe storm 1 
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the temptation and expulsion.. 


DOBUFB’B ' ADAM AND BVB IN PARADISE.’ 


O bright creation 1 bright as if the hand 

That traced these tints had learned its matchless art 

Amid the bowers of Eden; how dost thou . 

Transport the soul to that most glorious clime, 

Where, in the world’s fresh youth, our parents dwelt 
In holy Paradise I The mountains rise 
like mountains in a vision; and the sky 
Bends its blue arch above, as if it hung 
O’er some Arcadian clime; nor ever rose 
From that enchanted land a ruder sound 
Than the sweet voice of winds, whose harmony 
Seemed like the flutes of angels, or the noise 
Of rippling waters, murmuring as they passed 
Mid bowers of amaranth, whose drooping leaves 
Touched their bright rings of silver. Fragrant airs 
Stole forth from many a flowery wilderness; 

And Night, with her dark robes adorned with stars, 

Made the groves vocal with her nightingales, 

Nor ceased until the timid morning smiled 1 

Beneath her crimson curtains in the East 
Nature had not a frown, and man himself, 

Serene in his own innocence, enjoyed 
The fellowship of angels. 

Hadst thou been 

As lovely as thine image, gentle Eve ! 

In whose sweet face are blent the loveliness 
And light, and joy of Eden, who is there 
So proof against temptation, as to feel 
That from thine earnest eyes, so full of love, 

And from thy face, whose matchless beauty fills 
The heart to overflowing, he had turned, 

And had not fallen ? Where was there for him, ^ 

Who lived but in the heaven of thine eye, 

And hung upon the music of thy lips, 

Deliverance from danger! In his hand, 

Thy snow-white arm entwined with his, thou held’st 
The fatal fruit; yet still he dares to think 
Of that mysterious warning: ‘ In the day 
In which thou eat’st thereof thou ’It surely die 1 ’ 

Look not upon the angel at thy side, 

0 thou the tried and tempted I or too soon 
The Almighty’s high behest will be to thee 
A half-forgotten thing 1 Her bosom heaves 
With the emotion of her earnest face, 

And in her eyes a lovely sadness sleeps; 

A look, half sadness, and half tenderness, 

As if she feared thou wouldst not love too well 
No softer sleeps the gentle summer-light 
Upon the pictured hills, along whose sides 
The dim-blue haze that fills the hollows melts 
Into the golden morning. Fatal hour! 

Thy brow, the rainbow of the coming storm, 

Is not more holy in its quietude 

Than the sweet scene around thee. In thy face 
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The beauty of that lovely *•»£*>. ee 
Dwells like on incarnation ; and thine eye , 

Fair index of thv true but «•«**** 

Conspire to finist the sad begu^^, 

By the accursed tempter. Dr hall ma j te 

Blow soon the flaming wrath of God snau 

Thy heart a desolation! , 

Above thy prostrate form, o’er ,j. gt 

And fearfoTlightning glimmers thou beheld st 
(Thine eyes upturned in speechless agony) 

The mute despair of him who kneels to shield 
Thy fair form from destruction. 0 er thy brow, 
Bare to the tempest, mid the dismal light, 

Thy fair hair floats dishevelled in the wind; 

Nor is the darkness of the night less deep 
Than that which fills thv heart with wild dismay, 
Dismay and anguish wildly visible 
In every feature of thy pallid face I 
The gathering tempest lifts its awful howl 
Amid the ebon nignt, and, black as death, 

The huge clouds roll before the hurricane; 

While mid the muttering thunder, peal on peal. 
The incessant lightning of God’s awful wrath 
Glares on the frightful darkness! All is wo, 

And agony, and terror. None exult, 

Save him -who wrought the desolation ; none 
Save him rejoice amid that dreadful night, 

Or bid defiance to the raging storm ! 


Utica , (JV. V.,) Feb^ 1851. 


W. H. KookwbIiZ. 


JOTTINGS DOWN OF TRAVEL. 


BY PAUL INOLI8. 


The Simplon road, which crosses the Alps, runs into the very gates of 
Milan. The entrance into the city, through the Arco della Pace, is im¬ 
posing, and impresses the stranger with a grand idea of the city. This 
arch was intended to celebrate the victories of Napoleon; but its destina¬ 
tion has since been changed, and it now serves to commemorate the vic¬ 
tory of the allied sovereigns, and the peace of Vienna! What strange 
inconsistencies will the same monuments commemorate ! 

There is as much gayety in Milan as in any city in Europe: indeed 
every body seems to live out of doors; and at night, the grand ‘ Piazza ’ 
and streets are filled with vast throngs enjoying the gregarious excite¬ 
ment; while hand-organs, itinerant musicians, monkeys, cries of ‘lemon¬ 
ade’ and ‘ice-cream,’ combine to make up a Babel-confusion such as 
cannot be found any where else out of Paris. The grand square, sur¬ 
rounded by imposing colonnades, with the glorious pinnacles of the cathe¬ 
dral in front, forms one of the noblest and most majestic pictures that can 
be imagined; while the thousands of people that fill its wide area, all in 
that full enjoyment which an Italian crowd only can appreciate, afford to 
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the stranger a scene of surpassing interest, and one that he cannot soon 
forget. 

After domiciliating myself in the hotel to which I had been recom¬ 
mended, I started for a ramble, and as the current was setting toward 
the ‘Piazza,’ I joined in, and soon found myself in front of the vast 
cathedral, whose lofty pinnacles towered to the sky, and presented to my 
mind as glorious a picture as ever roused the soul of connoisseur to enthu¬ 
siastic admiration. It is impossible to attempt any description of this 
world-renowned structure, for description would be tame in comparison 
with the glorious reality which bursts upon the vision. Whatever archi¬ 
tects may say of thie details of this noble work, the general effect is of the 
grandest character, and impresses every beholder with its boldness and 
magnitude. Its forest of pinnacles, shooting up from every point of the 
building, some of them shining in the brilliant clearness of the evening 
sky, and others sunk in the softening shadows of the twilight, produce 
an enchantment which no power of language can describe. How silently 
and impressively the glorious mass sits enthroned amid its own magnifi¬ 
cence, filling the mind of the spectator with the vast and varied details of 
which it is composed, and elevating the heart with its sublime and incom¬ 
prehensible influences! How difficult it is to do justice to one’s own feel¬ 
ings in presence of such influences! This is a work which would require 
the study of a long period, fully and intelligently to appreciate. No 
momentary glance — a thousand times repeated — can ever bring the 
spectator to a correct knowledge of the harmonies and beauties which, 
are so effectively and triumphantly blended in this imposing edifice. It 
is a vast monument of man’s genius, and of man’s homage to that God 
to whose service it is consecrated. 

The interior, from its grand simplicity, is equally if not more effective 
in its influences upon the feelings. The columns which spring from the 
aisles ascend far upward, and as the eye follows their elevation from floor 
to ceiling, the feeling is that of awe at the daring power which raised 
them to such a giddy height. Looking down the long and shadowy 
aisles, there seems a profound mystery veiled within the twilight which 
encompasses them. To an imaginative mind the effect is sublime — over¬ 
powering ! 

In the gay and populous square, in front of this great building, a happy 
group is congregating. The evening enjoyments of the Milanese have 
just commenced; and here, night after night, they assemble, more cheerful 
than the Parisians, and less volatile. In every corner some funniment is 
going on. Here a fellow in the centre of a group is straining his super¬ 
annuated organ for a small modicum of music suitable to the occasion; 
there, a chorus of voices fills the wide area with melody, while the merry 
crowd linger and laugh with uncontrollable mirth over the burden of the 
ditty. The cafes are brilliantly lighted, and pour the blaze of thousands 
of lamps over the ample breadth of the Piazza. Every night seems a 
night of festivity, and thousands are coming and ^oing, entering and 
leaving the square, by turns, until far into the midnight, when the silent 
colonnades are deserted, and hardly a footstep disturbs the profound soli¬ 
tude which reigns within the immense circumference. At such a moment 
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as this it is doubly impressive to sit alone and gaze upon the cathedral! 
The very stillness of the scene gives an imposing grandeur to the picture 
before you. The silent and undisturbed area, reposing in the heavy sha¬ 
dows of the magnificent structure, inspires the beholder with a profound 
sense of the majesty and magnitude of the noble edifice; and as the eye 
traces in their general outline and form the vast proportions of which it is 
composed, the heart grows worshipful and reverent, and is lifted up to a 
higher world and to a more glorious sense of the sublime Power of 
which this is a type. ‘Architecture/ saith the poet, ‘ is frozen music; ’ 
and never can the heart be more impressed with the truthfulness of the 
remark than when it feels the influences of such a scene as this. The 
solitude and loneliness of the hour admonished me to be away, and I 
paced the dark and gloomy streets to my home, having brought away 
impressions which time can never efface, and to which I turn back as to a 
dream of my childhood. 

The hotel in which I was domiciliated was formerly the residence of a 
noble. Its ample port-cochere had no doubt opened its gates in early 
times for many a crowded gathering in the court-yard for revelry and 
mirth; the wide and stony halls had perhaps rung with the fierce en¬ 
counter of opposing factions; and as I crossed the space and ascended 
the wide and mysterious escalier, I almost dreaded and expected the 
startling footstep of some bearded intriguer to dispute my advance. 
Fancy is ever busy in such places, and I hastened inward, glad to have 
an excuse for awakening my companion, and hearing the cheerful sound 
of the human voice once more, reassuring me of safety. A sleepy com¬ 
plaint for disturbing his repose renewed my confidence in his presence. 
The chamber-floor was of uncarpeted stone, and every step awakened 
echoes which were far from agreeable. I feared to awaken the past, and 
was glad to creep about in my stocking-feet, to avoid the possibility of 
doing so. How cold and cheerless do these old mansions appear to one 
brought up in the midst of the comforts of an American home! The 
dead dank atmosphere of these stony chambers chills the heart. The 
echoing walls, unfurnished, save with curtains of the most economical 
character, yield no pleasant impressions ; while the dim lamp doubles the 
intensity of the shadows and increases the gloom. After looking about 
for any lurking danger, and peering into every closet, I ‘ tumbled in,’ 
and only awoke when the broad sun poured into my chamber a flood of 
generous and friendly light. 

It seems almost like an imposition upon readers to repeat what has 
been so often written and published upon Milan, and its most interesting 
objects of curiosity. I will not attempt it, because abler pens have thrown 
around the description of these objects a fascination, which has made 
every one of us long to take wings and flee away, and see for ourselves. 

I may say however, en passant , that it was my good fortune to be in 
Italy in mid-summer, that bright season of flowers and fruit; when that 
beautiful land, so long associated with what is glorious and venerable, 
wears yet a charm which no pen can describe, and which no limner, with 
all his exquisite skill, can paint. It is something to have lingered through 
Italy when cockneyism had deserted it, to its own great joy; with its bright 
and placid skies, its glorious recollections, all uninvaded by the presence 
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of either lord or flunkey. How they scatter, as the country grows beauti¬ 
ful, and fancy that they have seen Italy; abusing its ignorance and its 
inns, as if they had seen any thing of Italy, as it really is, in mid-winter, 
when every joy is repressed by the necessity of in-door shelter. No! the 
time to see it aright is when the warm air invites the thousands and tens 
of thousands of its people to the open piazza, and when their hilarity and 
abandon are most apparent and refreshing. Then do its time-honored cities 
wear an air of mirth and joyfulness in which the stranger (if he be an 
American) participates in the fulness of his heart. 

In no country, out of our own, can one see such profusion of luscious 
fruit; fresh figs and olives and peaches, tempting the appetite, and 
drawing but slightly on the breeches-pocket! It is enough to rouse the 
soul of a pomologist into a phrenzy of delight to see their market-places; 
so rich in their gorgeous offerings of fruits and flowers, of such qualities 
and abundance, such as no eye hath seen—out of the state of Jersey. 
Italy has its associations that awaken antiquaries into madness; but give 
me its summers, with their golden products of fruits, and above all, the 
bright eyes and rounded forms of its maidens, whose lovely lips, more 
luscious than all the offerings of the fabled gardens, 

‘ Create a soul under the ribs of death.’ 

It is the happiest of all an American traveller’s exemptions, to escape 
the perpetual presence of English cockneyism. It is the most obtrusive 
and annoying companionship imaginable. Wherever one may go (‘ in 
the season ’) there it is, ogling the Alps through an eye-glass; devouring 
Murray, abusing the waiter, or damning the bill; and yet they pay the 
dearest for the whistle of any who have the privilege of going abroad. 
By-the-by, every Englishman carries an eye-glass! If he is not near¬ 
sighted he pretends to be; and in that way he excuses himself for not re¬ 
cognizing any but his betters, whom he can always discover, at any range 
of vision, without any optical aid. 

I travelled a couple of days once in the same solitary diligence with 
an Englishman, and during that period he never betrayed an emotion, 
and of course never expressed one. How could he ? Murray’s guide¬ 
book never mentions when and where he should do it, and therefore he 
never does. I refer you to the books of the German traveller Kohl, for 
the most amusing illustration you can find of this imperturbable self- 
• discipline of the English traveller. Fortunately, I met but few of this 
class: my tour will therefore be long remembered as one of almost un¬ 
interrupted enjoyment. 

The people of Milan may be best studied in the midst of their great 
squares, to which they all seem to hurry at the close of the day, for social 
and friendly enjoyment. How many thousands I have seen, in all the 
gayety and happiness of their cheerful natures, sitting in the piazza in 
front of the cathedral, and filling its wide area with the music of their 
conversation. How the mellifluous language falls sweetly and musically 
upon the ear! Why! we love them for the very language they speak, and 
the naivete with which they speak it: totally abandoned to the innocent 
and social pleasures of the hour, they know not and care not whether 
some silent stranger is marking their peculiarities, or ‘ taking notes ’ for 
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some after-good-natured observations in a far-off land; a land they love, 
and whose liberty they have so gloriously, and alas! so unfortunately, 
emulated. 

In these summer evenings the streets are full of life and animation. 
The Corso Francesca is alive with happy people; music and dancing; 
all sorts and characters of amusement, at a cheap rate; and up to as late 
an hour as any member of the Somnambulist Club could justify. It is 
almost impossible to get through these crowds of lively people, for the 
streets are literally filled with them; reminding one of the animation of 
a holiday at home, barring the fire-crackers and pistols. Now, when we 
remember that these things are of nightly occurrendfe, and that the whole 
city is turned out every evening for enjoyment, we cannot fail to be im¬ 
pressed with the fact that the Italians, in the summer, are the most 
lively people in Europe. 

There are drawbacks, however, to the enjoyment which the stranger 
feels in the midst of these scenes. The tyranny of priestcraft and of king¬ 
craft obtrudes itself every where; in all places and at all times; without 
interruption or diminution. The priest, however, participates in the 
popular enjoyments, and you may see him solemnly pacing the Corso in 
his long cassock and cocked hat, exhibiting as keen a relish for the fun 
that is going on as the humblest of his spiritual children. He seems to 
show evident signs of a ‘lickerish’ tooth ; for the pretty damsels rob him 
of many a sigh; nor is he feeble in his appetites for the good things that 
belong to this world. 

The soldiers are nuisances. They are cursedly ubiquitous, and dog 
you at every step. Go where you will, they challenge your entrance; 
and I confess I never passed one of these fellows without feeling that he 
had the advantage of me, for he is ever armed, and what security has 
an unarmed man in such a presence ? 

Before I leave Milan, let me tell you of a strange adventure that hap¬ 
pened to me there. Judging from the memoranda made in my note¬ 
book, it must have made a deep impression on my mind at the time. 

At the close of the day my companion and myself entered the cathe¬ 
dral, and walking up the long and shadowy aisles, we found it nearly 
deserted. A few worshippers only, whose kneeling forms were dimly 
seen, were present. The twilight and solitude of the interior made a 
profound impression upon me. Passing along, I accidentally kicked the 
shins of one of the worshippers, and almost fell my whole length upon 
the floor. It was too dark for me to observe the full impression of this 
mishap upon the innocent devotee. I heard a sound more like an im¬ 
precation than a prayer, but concluded it best to pas3 on without an 
apology. We crept silently around toward the chapel, behind the grand 
altar, but the silence and darkness made me somewhat nervous; and, 
after waiting long enough to give the fellow, whose prayers I interrupted 
somewhat unceremoniously, a chance to wind up, and leave the cathedral, 

I turned to go out. Imagine my surprise to find the lights at the altar 
extinguished; and as I paced the aisles to make my exit, I heard the 
crashing doors closed, and the huge bolt turned in the lock. My friend * 

and myself were alone in* this vast cathedral; barred and bolted in ; 
prisoners in this spiritual citadel, without hope of exit or deliverance. 
vol. xxxvii. 24 
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Here was an adventure! The very bones of Carlo Borromeo seemed to 
rattle in the tomb, and rebuke us for disturbing the dread silence in 
which they reposed. Around us and above us sat in grim solitude the 
saintly ghosts of bishop and cardinal, threatening vengeance for our intru¬ 
sion. There was a strange mixture of the terrible and the amusing in 
this adventure, and we could hardly repress a laugh as we, like kindred 
ghosts, creeping toward our design of getting safely out, stealthily paced 
the long and deserted aisle to the barred door that intercepted us from 
the street. At this moment we heard a step; it was that of the sacristan, 
who having faithfully performed his duty of taking care of the premises, 
and fortunately for 6s, had bolted the door from the inside, was on his 
way to his subterraneous domicile, in the crypt of the cathedral. 

He was shocked and surprised at seeing us. We begged his pardon; 
endeavored to explain our mistake; but the surly old fellow seemed too 
suspicious of some vile intent on our part, and began to abuse us. It 
was in a language we could not understand, and therefore it did not make 
us very unhappy. He let us out. It was a great relief, I assure you; and 
when I found myself in the open air again, I felt as if I had escaped 
from the walls of the Inquisition; resolved never more to be caught 
behind the altar of a cathedral at night-fall, even to escape the vengeance 
of any fellow whose shins I might happen to kick while offering up 
his vows. 

In the refectory of the convent ‘Santa Maria della Grazie,’ is the 
celebrated painting of the ‘Last Supper,’ by Leonardo da Vinci. I am 
not going to describe it, for it is too well known. What I want to say is, 
that the court-yard of this famous convent is used as a military barracks, 
and here, almost in the presence of that divine painting, some rude soldiers 
were going through the broad-sword exercise, a usual daily occurrence, 
and the clatter of their arms echoed sadly and painfully through the 
silent chambers of this venerable building. Upon an end-wall of the re¬ 
fectory, covered with a dirty black curtain, like a pall, stands that noble 
painting, whose glory has filled the world. Ill-used, and almost faded 
with age and moisture, and irreverent handling, it still bears the impress 
of almost divine power, and touches the heart of the beholder as with fire. 
We know its past history : what the future will tell of it, who can say ? 
for barbarian soldiers and an oppressed people may, in the frantic moment 
of revolution, raze those walls, and bury the proudest monument of the 
artist beneath the ruin. 

After an extended sojourn in Milan, my companion and myself took 
passage in the diligence for Verona. See us, if you please, passing the 
gates, eyed by sentries, with a host of beggars beseeching ‘ a last favor;’ 
dogs barking, whips cracking, amid cries by the driver such as can never 
be heard any where outside of Italy. Good-bye to Milan ! 


A PICTURE IN LITTLE. 

Fearless he is, and scorning all disguise; 

What he dares do, or think, though men may start, 

He speaks with mild, yet unaverted eyes. Smir.i.Br. 
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Schiller’s Song or the Bell: A new Translation by W. H. Furness: with Poems and 

Ballads from Goethe, Schiller, and Others. By F. H. Hedge. Philadelphia: 1850. 

It was with no small pleasure that we lately found upon our table a new trans¬ 
lation of the ‘ Song of the Bell,’ by the Rev. Mr. Furness of Pliiladelphia, printed 
together with a few of Mr. Hedge’s exquisite translations of German poems and 
ballads. The whole forms a little book, just such as a poet would delight in; a 
little book fit to carry with him on his walks until the contents be transferred from 
the white pages to the tablets of his memory. We are acquainted with but three 
other English translations of the ‘Songof the Bell;’ those of Bulwer, Eliot and 
Dwight. The translations by Sotheby and Lord Leveson Gower we only know 
through the interesting and discriminating article in the Christian Examiner for 
May, 1837, and are not particularly ambitious of a nearer acquaintance. Those who 
have not attempted it, have probably no idea of the difficulties in the way of a 
literal metrical translation. Faithfully to represent the spirit of the original is no 
slight task; add to the spirit the rhythm, and to this the rhyme, and the impedi¬ 
ments increase an hundred fold. The problem is always difficult, and in many 
cases, we think, impossible ; although, from the eclectic structure of our language, a 
translator into English has a double advantage. 

The two beautiful versions of the ‘Song of the Bell’ by Messrs. Eliot and 
Dwight appeared almost simultaneously thirteen years ago, and are compared in the 
article of the ‘Examiner’ above cited. Mr. Eliot reproduced the original, line for 
line, accent for accent; Mr. Dwight gave rather the spirit than the metre, although 
in most cases the rhythm was also preserved. Bulwer did not pretend, as a 
general thing, to retain the metre of the original, but contented himself with the 
endeavor to maintain a sort of correspondence in the lines. The American trans¬ 
lators succeeded, for the most part, in combining more fidelity to the letter with 
more of* the lyric spirit of the original; for it must be acknowledged that Sir Ed¬ 
ward Bulwer Lytton, however great as a novelist, has hardly won a place ‘among 
the lyric bards,’ though the ‘ sublimi feriam sidera vertice ’ might not be inappro¬ 
priately applied to him. Mr Furness has proposed to himself a task more labori¬ 
ous than that of any of the gentlemen whom we have mentioned. He attributes, 
perhaps justly, much of the melody of the German poem to the employment of the 
dissyllabic or penultimate rhyme; the ‘ female rhyme,’ as the Germans style it: 
and in the version with which he has favored U9, we have Schiller’s piece rendered 
into English, not only line for line, and metre for metre, but with rhymes single or 
double, as may be the case in the German. To accomplish this, in a poem of any 
length, without imparting to it a certain degree of stiffness and awkwardness, wo 
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hold to be impossible. To combine such faithfulness to the letter and syllable with 
true poetic fervor, all must acknowledge to be as unattainable as it would be desir 
able. Mr. Furness has certainly succeeded as well as we could venture to hope. 

There is no language but the English, excepting possibly the Scandinavian 
tongues, where this adherence in word and syllable to a German original could be 
preserved; and there are no languages but the Teutonic which are capable of so 
strict a translation into English. If any one doubt, let him take an ode of Anacreon, 
or a song of Beranger, and try for himself. That too close adherence even to the 
expressions and figures of a foreign language can be fatal, those will know who 
have been unfortunate enough to meet with the French translations of Faust or of 
Macbeth. And that in languages so nearly cognate as the German and the Eng¬ 
lish, the spirit of the translation must lose by a too servile regard for such minutiae 
as the peculiarities of the rhyme, appears to us evident from very slight considera¬ 
tion. German substantives and adjectives are, with very few exceptions, inflected 
in the genitive and dative singular, and in the plural, by the addition of a syllable. 
The great majority of those substantives, whose number of syllables is not increased 
by inflection, end in a syllabic e. Throughout the moods and tenses of the verb, 
time, person, and number are indicated by the character of the syllable affixed. 
This peculiarity of the language renders the double rhyme as frequent as the single, 
throughout all German poetry; and accordingly in most of the minor poems of 
Goethe, Schiller, and Uhland, we find the two species of rhyme alternate. The 
two kinds are certainly as equally divided as are the male and female rhymes in 
French. And who would venture, in translating a French poem, to prescribe for 
himself the rule that each alternate line in English should end with a silent e ? 

In making these remarks we shall not be suspected of undervaluing the beauty 
of fidelity to the letter, and to the rhythm, and to the rhyme, and to the root, when 
this is possible. It is not that we love this less, but that we love fidelity to the 
spirit more. There can be no scholar who appreciates keenly the musical flow and 
rhythmical melody which reveal to us in Schiller the polished artist, as well as 
the fervid poet, but must be shocked at the indifference with which Bulwer re¬ 
places the unadorned simplicity and slow and measured cadences of an iambic 
strophe by a fanciful medley of dancing dactyls, overflowing with exuberant redun¬ 
dancies, or desecrates the stern solemnity of a spondaic stanza with meretricious 
ornament, palming it off on the public as an anapaestic chorus. Beside the dis¬ 
advantage of which we have spoken, Mr. Furness labors under a still greater one, 
in coming before the public after the appearance of two such translations as those 
of Messrs. Eliot and Dwight. We trust that we speak within bounds when we 
say, that the latter of these two, which was fortunately not fettered by the necessity 
of adapting the Words to existing music, may already claim to be a classic work. 

It was our good fortune, at a very early age, to obtain possession of Dwight’s 
priceless volume of translations from the minor poems of Goethe and Schiller ; 
and at a period when ‘Childe Harold’ ancf ‘Christabel,’ the ‘Excursion’ and ‘Thana- 
topsis ’ were all unknown; the ‘ Diver ’ and ‘ Ritter Foggenburg ’ were as house¬ 
hold words; and the stern questionings of our petty tyrant at school did not suffice 
to embarrass, when he catechised us concerning Cassandra, or the Atrides, or the 
story of Ibycus. This may perhaps account, to some extent, for our exceeding ad¬ 
miration of Mr. Dwight’s translation of the ‘ Song of the Bell,’ which forms part of 
the same volume; although to this day it seems to have lost none of the fire, the 
melody, or the beauty which so impressed us then. The only failing which we 
have heard attributed to this version, is an occasional disregard of nicety in the 
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rhymes. Rhyme is assuredly not essential to a poetic version; but a bad rhyme is 
far worse than none, for it grates upon the ear. Mr. Furness appears to have 
attached small importance to this point; although the music of the original is 
marred far more by a false chord than by the substitution of a single for a double 
rhyme. In the polish of his verses, Mr. Eliot has been much more successful than 
the other versifiers. 

As a specimen of the peculiar merits and deficiencies of Mr. Furness’s translation, 
it may not be amiss to quote one of the narrative stanzas, for the translation of 
which only scholastic culture i9 requisite, and place it in juxtaposition with the 
corresponding stanza in other versions. Mr. Dwight’s is as follows : 

4 Well ! we may begin to pour; 

Pointed hnrd the edges are 
Whore we break it. Hut before, 

Oiler up a pious prayer. 

Out the stopples slave! 

God the building save! 

Roaring, smoking through the pass 
Shoots the fiery, swelling mass!’ 

Mr. Furness, it will bo observed, is nearer to the original in the second line, al¬ 
though his rhymes leave much to be desired: 

4 Be the casting now r beginning, 

Finely jagged is the grain ; 

But before we set it running, 

Let us breathe a pious strain. 

Let the metal go! 

God protect us now ! 

Through the bending handle hollow 
Smoking shoots the fire-brown billow'.’ 

Bulwer’s version is incredible: 

k Now the casting may begin: 

See the breach indented there. 

Ere we run the fusion in, 

Halt! and speed the pious prayer. 

Pull the bung out! 

See around and about, 

What vapor, what vapor— God help us!— has risen ! 
lla! the flame like a torrent leaps forth from its prison V 


As to the meaning of the last line but one of this passage, we must presume to 
differ from all of the translators, although they certainly afford sufficient variety, for 
they have severally rendered ‘ In des Hcnkels Bog end' ‘ through the pass,’ ‘ to the 
rounded mould,’ ‘through the bending handle,’ and ‘ from its prison !’ The literal 
meaning of these words is, however, so indistinct, that it is very excusable to render 
them vaguely. But would it be deemed possible that no one of the translators 
should have seized the beauty of the two-fold harmony in those other fines? 

4 Penn W’o dags Strengo mit dem Zarten 
Wo Starkes sicb und Mildes puarten 
Da gibt es einen gaten Klang.’ 

It would seem as though commentators had puzzled themselves sufficiently with 
the 


‘Liehet der Pfosten ragendo Biiurae 


but Mr. Furness suggests a new explanation. He thinks that the fine may be 
elucidated by the consideration of a style of architecture not unfrequent in German 
farm-houses, in which, as in many old English buildings, the frame-work is left vis¬ 
ible, and the uprights may be supposed to bear a resemblance to trees. We have 
always taken it for granted that the ‘Pfosten ragende Baume’ were the roughly- 
trimmed posts of fences, which certainly are to be found about many a German 
farm-house, as with us; the posts rising above the level of the rude fence. On the 
other hand, a distinguished friend, whose opinion on the subject is entitled to the 
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highest deference, has suggested that the allusion might be to the poles for support¬ 
ing the hop or grape-vines; which poles, though usually known as ‘Stangen,’ he 
informs us, are called ‘ Pfosten ’ in the part of Swabia whence Schiller came. But 
(alas for all our conjectures!) another eminent scholar has informed us, that while 
in Germany, not long since, dining one day with a company of literary men, he ex¬ 
cited their astonishment—not unmingled perhaps with a little ridicule—by the 
assertion that he did not understand one of the lines in the ‘Glocke.’ There was 
not a man present but knew the Song by heart, and the remark called forth not a 
few expressions of surprise. Yet when it came to an explanation, no two of the 
party agreed in their explanation of this passage. We regret that no one’s atten¬ 
tion was called to the ‘ Henkels Bogend ’ also. 

There are a few other passages which we should have rendered somewhat dif¬ 
ferently from Mr. Furness, but he may still, in general, claim to have produced 
a much more accurate version than is often presented to the public. Were it not 
for the supposed duty which compelled him to retain the dissyllabic rhymes, the 
translator would have had freer scope, and would not have been reduced to the 
alternative of using non-harmonious and grating substitutes for rhyme, or else chang¬ 
ing all his neuter-verbs into the compound form with the present participle. An 
example will show how much is thus lost. In Mr. Eliot’s version we find: 

4 O tenderest passion! Sweetest hope! 

The golden hours of earliest love! 

Heaven’s self to him appears to ope; 

He feels a bliss this earth above. 

O that it could eternal last! 

That youthful love were never past! ’ 

In Mr. Furness’s the same is rendered: 

4 O tender longing, hope the sweetest, 

The golden time of young first love! 

The eye beholdeth heaven unveiling; 

Riots the heart in bliss above! 

O that for ever fair and vernal 

v * Love’s beauteous season were eternal! ’ 

Or, to take another passage: 

4 The Master can the moment choose 

With skilful hand to break the mould; 

Wo! if the melfled mass break loose 

# Of its own fury, uncontrolled! 

A flaming torrent — on it dashes, 

Through its burst walls with thunder crashes; 

And as from gaping jaws of hell 

Belches destruction hot and fell.’ Dwight. 

4 The Master wise alone is knowing 

Just when the mould should broken be; 

But wo! if streams of fire flowing, 

The glowing ore itself sets free! 

Blind raging, with the crash of thunder, 

It shivers the exploded house, 

As if hell’s jaws had yawned asunder, 

Destruction far and wide it throws.’ Ftmusas. 

In these and many other passages the translation by Bulwer would be more 
easily adapted to Yankee Doodle, and the venerable tune of Hebron, than to the 
melodies of Romberg. 

Mr. Hedge’s translations are already known to the public, several of those in the 
work before us having appeared either in Mr. Dwight’s or Mr. Brooks’s volume of 
translations. They are indeed gems; and we thank Mr. Furness for his instru¬ 
mentality in thus bringing them together. We can conceive of no more perfect 
representation of the * Erl King’ or the ‘ Minstrel,’ than Mr. Hedge has given. And 
in reading his translation of the graud chorus of angels in the Prologue to Faust. 
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we have been tempted to assert, what no one before has presumed to say of other 
translations than Longfellow’s, that the poetry has lost nothing by the change of 
its garb. Lutzow’s Wild Chase, too, breathes the very spirit of the warrior-bard, 
stirred by whose song we have seen swords leap from their scabbards, and fire flash 
from the eyes of many a patriot 

Our community has been especially fortunate in possessing a number of poets of 
scholastic culture, willing to labor for the sake of sharing with their less favored 
brethren the enjoyment of German poetry. The series of translations edited by 
Mr. Ripley, and especially the two volumes of Messrs. Dwight and Brooks, have 
tended perhaps more than any thing else to extend among us a knowledge of the 
master-pieces of German inspiration. Most of the translations which we before 
possessed were, like mummies in the catacombs, (we were about to say like flowers 
in botanists’ herbaria,) bodily preserved, yet sadly dried up. We have seen that 
those same flowers may be transplanted living to another soil and another air, and 
bloom perhaps as fragrantly under another sun. These translators have been the 
chief means of developing that appreciation of a poetry unsurpassed in loftines3 
and power, in delicacy and tenderness, which is already impressing itself upon the 
character of our literature. Refined scholarship and pure letters owe them sheer¬ 
est gratitude. May their labors not stop here; for the broad domain of German 
poesy is still spangled with blossoms of every hue. The pages of our better Maga¬ 
zines bear pleasing testimony that one at least of these still continues the work. 
But may we not hope also that the poet who early brought to the knowledge and 
hearts of his countrymen the choke selection from the finest legacies of Goethe 
and Schiller, has not ceased from his labors ? His ‘ Song of the Bell ’ is still un¬ 
surpassed ; and many a heart has beat responsive to his noble version of the * Ode 
to Joy,’ that most glorious of all the anthems ever hymned by poet. And the 
scholar, too, * who has re-strung so many pearls,’ who has represented with such ex¬ 
quisite art the stern simplicity of the Song of the Parea and the Lament of Cassan¬ 
dra, and the lyric melody of Ruckert’s ‘ Gazelle,’ why is he silent ? We Ameri¬ 
cans need not yet stand in fear of ‘ Poets’ Blessings.’ There are not blue flowers 
enough in our corn-fields. 


The History or the United States or America. By Richard Hildreth. Second Series: 

Volume First. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

The present volume, the first of the second division of Hildketh’s valuable 
history, embraces the administration of Washington, a period of the greatest im¬ 
portance, as having fixed upon the federal government that character and ,those 
methods of administration which it has ever since retained; important, also, for the 
origin and array of the party divisions, which form a chief subject of the entire 
work The second volume will include the administration of John Adams; the 
downfall of the Federalists; the transfer of power to the Republican party, by the 
election of Jefferson; and his administration, starting with the proposal to reduce 
the exercises of federal authority to a minimum, and ending with those extraordinary 
measures, the embargo and non-intercourse. The third volume, embracing the 
administration of Madison, will exhibit the theories of the two political parties 
brought to the test of a severe experience, by which both the one and the other, 
but especially the dominant party, were driven to occupy in a very great measure, 
the very position of their political opponents, thus extinguishing party divisions. 
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Hierosolyma, Milton’s Dream, and Other Poems. In one volume: pp. 114. Princeton, 

New-Jersey: John T. Robinson. 

It is generally considered an act of temerity to attempt to follow, at bow great 
a distance soever, in the foot-steps of the immortal author of 1 Paradise Lost.’ But 
the reader of the unassuming yet meritorious little volume before us will be ready 
to admit, after its perusal, that while that great work may not be equalled, its 
merits may be emulated, and by no weak or trembling hand. There are passages 
in ‘ Hierosolyma, or the Last Day in the Siege of Jerusalem/ that are so remarka¬ 
bly Miltonic, both in thought and expression, that we read them to a literary 
friend, of accomplished judgment, the other evening, who unhesitatingly pronounced 
them to be Milton’s. Yet in the expressions, in the flow of the rhythm, there is 
nothing like mere imitation, as the reader shall see in the few passages which our 
space will enable us to quote. Let us take, for example, a few lines from the very 
opening: 

4 Thy voice, O God, is pleasant as the sound 
Of harping music by the night-winds breathed, ' 

Born of the crystal spheres, whose starry dance 
Moves circling round in full, eternal prime. 

Ere the high hills were raised, or from the depths 
Of dark-w r orabed Chaos Earth rejoicing came! 

Before the heavens were spanned, and its bright orbs 
Rode shining in the pure, ethereal blue; 

Or ever from his central throne the Sun 
In radiant streams his morning glories poured, 

And later evening beams; for ever sure 
Thy Being was, find shall for ever stand. 

And not less glorious when in Eden’s shades 
And pleasant garden-walks, in the deep noon 
And dreamy twilight hour, amid sweet smells 
Left by the flowers that sleep on dewy beds, 

Tby foot-steps milder came; speaking to him, 
t Our happy Parent, happy once, above 

All reach of mortal thought; for us, alas! 

0 Since fallen, and fallen how deep! how low! to whom 

No more the gentle music now is given, 

Or voice of angel, with his winged plumes 
Cleaving empyreal air; though not unknown, 

And ever to demand the heart’s full love, 

Comes the bright promise of these latter days, 

When angels sung in Bethlehem their songs, 

And glad hosannas rang through earth and heaven.’ 

Is not that Miltonic? Has it not ‘the ring of the true metal?’ Farther on, 
take this ‘ picture in little,’ describing a scene in the history of the children of Is¬ 
rael, after their deliverance from Egyptian bondage: 

4 Now the third moon had not yet ceased to wane, 

Since from Egyptian bondage they were freed, 

When the vast army with their leuders stood 
In the great wilderness before the mount. 

Nor unforgotten of their God, when seen 
By Mar airs streams, and Elira’s palm-trees tall; 

Nor when the manna fell, and quails came up 
And covered all the camp; and yet once more, 

As flowed Meribah’s waters from the rock 
In Horeb, where tho Amalekite was slain, 

And, the first altar buikled to the Lord. 

This is the mount whose top was veiled in smoke, 

From which the trumpet’s voice was sounded long, 

Where the bright presence of the Lord was hid, 

At whose high coming all its pillars quaked, 

Mount Sinai terrible of old, its sides 
Pavilion’d round with darkness and thick clouds, 

And all its glory like devouring fire. 

Here on the stones the law was graved, which then 
Was given to Moses in tho fiery cloud.’ 

That the author of * Hierosolyma’ has not only a correct eye i‘i the observation 
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of nature, but a felicitous pencil in depicting its beauties, may be inferred from 
passages, of which the following may serve as a specimen: 


‘ Pleasant it lay, in fair extent and wide, 

With sight of things delightful to the eye; 

A country stored with fruits of goodly kind, 

To please the varied taste. Here fields and plains 
Stretched forward in rich prospect green, where flocks 
In the cool shade repose, and murmuring streams 
The verdant pastures fed. On the bill-side 
Stood groves of fir and spreading palm-trees wide, 
Whose broad leaves moved to zephyrs passing by, 
And made a dreamy sound; their tops were crowned 
With growth of oaks majestic, larger trees 
Suited for various use; and in the vales 
That wound in stealthy circuit low' between, 

Sprung rows of purple vines , with clusters decked , 
And flowering wreaths festoon'd , the spurt of winds 
That shook their misty folds, and sighing swept , 

Laden with fragrance, to the hills away . 


A single selection more, for which indeed we have scarcely room, must terminate 
our extracts. It is remarkable for its terse compression of Roman history in flow¬ 


ing verse: 

4 Look westward now. On that long neck of land 
Seen in the inland sea, whose waters skirt 
The bounds of southern Europe, and beyond, 

Passing to Mauritanian shores, go out, 

Between the pillars of Jove’s fabled son, 

To where the famed Hesperian gardens If v, 

A seven-hilled city stands, of high renown, 

Built where the Tiber rolls his yellow wave, 

Its name extended through tho wide world known. 

While yet in Babylon the captives dwelt, 

Ere Cyrus reigned, and his decree went forth, 

Which Ezra heard, proclaiming joyAil news; 

Its walls were laid by Rhea’s sons, twin-born, 

Whom the she-wolf preserved; though earlier fame 
Has found their annals with the Trojan race, 

That knew Achilles’ wrath, and in sore flight, 

Wandered among the adverse winds and gods, 

And so to Latium came; pleasant in song, 

Though not for that to be accounted here. 

Old Pagan history with her myths is found, 

Seeking out truths beyond her skill to know, 

And rather, in false pride, would have them be 
Wrapped in mysterious shrouds; for so the mind, 

By Fancy’s pictures flattered, loves to dwell 
Among its misty shades, and reads far off 
A higher heritage than earth can give. 

Thus Rome was born of Mars, symbol perhaps 
Of what she was, child of the God of War. 

With her is boyhood’s early memory found, 

Well pleased when Romulus his omens saw, 

Or by Algerian fountains Numa heard 
The sacred voice divine; nor less with him, 

Who on the Milvian bridge with single hand 
Unconquered stood; and those three brothers bold, 

Whose swords the fate of mighty empires held. 

The patriot doubly loves to hear the tale 
Of Brutus, and of him the Volsci took, 

Uqjustly banished, nor to Rome returned 
Till Coriolanus was a name of fear. 

Of ancient fame are those gray-headed men, 

Robed senators in silence silting, when 
Before the wild barbarian hordes, whose chief 
Balanced bis sword against their lighter gold, 

The walls were crumbled, and the sentinel 
Was waked at night by voico of foolish birds, 

Not foolish now, but once in wisdom heard. 

These are the men whose names are since renowned 
Throughout the world; and others like to them 
Scipio, and Cato, and King Pyrrhus friend, 

Quintus Fabricius, with the chieftain found 
Following the plough; all held in high esteem, etc. 

Among so much that is excellent, kindled by a high exemplar, we are not 
surprised to find some prosaic passages; nor can we commend the writer’s measur- 
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ing out into syllabled lines certain passages of the Bible, which have been a thou¬ 
sand times quoted for their unadorned beauty and eloquent simplicity. But the 
readers of * Hierosolyma ’ will overlook these infrequent minor defects, in consider¬ 
ation of that which will have secured their instant favorable suffrages. We com¬ 
mend the work to the thoughtful regard of our readers. 


The Illustrated Domestic Bible. By Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M. A. New-York: Sam¬ 
uel Hueston, 139 Nassau street. 1851. 

We have entertained no inconsiderable prejudice against Scripture illustrations. 
This prejudice has gathered force from recollections of sundry wretched caricatures, 
beginning with a representation of Chaos for the heading of the first chapter of the 
first book of Genesis; followed by the killin g of Abel by ‘ Cain his brother,’ who 
was pictured in the act of beating out his brains with a stout piece of hickory; after 
which, one might see Noah driving his beasts into the ark, very much in the style 
cattle are now stabled for the night by a vigorous cow-boy. Next appeared the 
tower of Babel, resembling a cork-screw wrong end up, and ‘ so on and so forth,’ not 
omitting the whale swallowing Jonah — Jonah in the whale’s belly, with the 
whale off at sea, and the whale vomiting Jonah forth on dry land. Just as if the 
artist could give us any idea of how Chaos looked, or in what way Cain killed his 
brother, or how Noah coaxed- animals into the ark, or what kind of a building the 
tower of Babel was, or how the whale managed to gulp in Jonah, or how many 
knots an hour the whale made afterward, or the figure the whale cut, ‘ head-on,’ dis¬ 
charging cargo. 

Again we have seen other illustrations of Bible scenes, in point of execution 
really creditable, but which might, so far as suitableness for the sacred volume is 
concerned, as well have been bound into an edition of Don Quixote or Robinson 
Crusoe. This is all wrong. The Bible is the Book of books, and its commentators 
and illustrators should undertake their office with a serious and a sacred care. We 
have seen no edition of a family Bible which in all respects answers its object so 
well as this of Mr. Cobbin. The editor's plan includes pertinent explanatory notes, 
admirable reflections, which are neither trite nor common-place, and improved read¬ 
ings, not of course interfering with the text. The metrical form for the poetical passa¬ 
ges and books is introduced, throwing new interest over the whole, and pictorial 
illustrations are furnished of all the eastern manners and customs referred to in the 
Bible, together with maps of the different countries. The chronological order of 
the subjects is also given with new headings to the chapters, while the old are pre¬ 
served, and questions to assist in family reading. These are all prepared with such 
remarkable care and ability that the, work challenges the attention even of the 
casual observer; but upon a close examination, no one can restrain a feeling of 
admiration at the beauty, the taste, the perfectness displayed on every page. The 
illustrations in these respects are beyond praise. They are no imaginative creations 
of the artist, neither are they prepared with reference simply to the making of a 
•picture; but they are real objects or subjects drawn from the very scenes which 
they profess to illustrate, and convey a truthful idea of the very things the 
reader desires to be familiar with. For example : the first chapter of Genesis is 
headed with a beautiful view of Mount Ararat, creating emotions of sublimity and of 
awe. Farther on we behold the 4 plain of Jordan,’ whither ‘Abram journeyed going 
on still toward the south;’ here we have a picture of the eastern wells and of 
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various scenes in Egypt, illustrative of the manners and customs of that early pe¬ 
riod, and which throw around this portion of sacred history so much of romance and 
of poetic beauty. As we turn the leaves, we gaze upon Samaria, and Mount Carmel, 
and Ashkelon, and Damascus. Presently we see what is meant by a * chamber on the 
wall’ by having one pictured before us. We look at the ancient sheep-cotes, the 
wine-press, and numerous harvest scenes, while the cedars of Lebanon, the olive- 
tree, the sycamore, the fig and the pomegranate are represented with pleasing ac¬ 
curacy. Indeed, no subject for illustration seems to have escaped the diligence of 
the editor. Did our limits permit, we should enter upon an extended notice of the 
other divisions, to which we have only briefly alluded. This would require, how¬ 
ever, much more space than it is possible for us to afford. But we earnestly request 
every reader of the Knickerbocker to examine this work fc r himself, for we are 
persuaded that no one can examine it without making a copy his own. We speak 
our mature opinion when we say, that it should be in the possession of every fam¬ 
ily: for it is emphatically what it purports to be—The Domestic Bible. 


An Address on the Character and Talents or the late Daniel Seymour. By Rob¬ 
ert Kelly. New-York: Press of William 0. Bryant and Company. 

This Address was first delivered in January last before ‘ The Column ’ club, and is 
now published at its request We had the pleasure afterward to hear it delivered 
before ‘The Century,’ of which metropolitan club the lamented deceased was 
also a member. There was not a dissenting voice, among the large number who 
listened to its gracefully-delivered and eloquent sentences, as to the well deserved tri¬ 
bute which was paid to the virtues and remarkable talents and accomplishments 
of the subject of the Address. We had known Mr. Seymour well for some 
sixteen years. He was at one time a frequent and always a most welcome 
contributor to the pages of this Magazine; and we had continual occasion, in 
common with all who had the pleasure to know him, to remark the great ver¬ 
satility of his talents, and the extent and variety of his accomplishments We sub¬ 
join a passage from the Address, touching upon this and other points: 

4 Daniel Seymour was a man of virtue, without a stain upon his character. No impure or 
profane words defiled his lips. The nicest sense of honor and the strictest regard for truth 
marked his whole deportment. He abhorred all that was low or mean, and had no sympathies 
with those who practised such things. He was noble, generous, and disinterested; animated 
with a chivalrous spirit in defence of right, ever ready to make sacrifices in a good cause, and to 
undertake any labor for his friends. He aimed to do justice to the merits of others, and though 
keen in his judgments, was always forbearing. Although conscious of his own power, and per* 
haps slightly jealous when his merits were not duly appreciated, he never indulged in any exhi¬ 
bition of pride or vanity, in affectation or presumption. He was always simple and modest. 

4 1 can scarcely trust myself to speak of his disposition; so gentle and equable, so fearful of giv¬ 
ing offence, so social and winning, so full of sensibility and of all amiable qualities. This dispo¬ 
sition was expressed in the uniform courtesy and kindness of his outward conduct I never 
knew a person who had so many intimate friends. He was loved, not envied, for in him the 
graces of the mind were harmoniously blended with the higher graces of the heart. There was 
a singular power of fascination about him to attract minds the most dissimilar in organization 
and heterogeneous in tastes, and a power equally remarkable of holding them in the most endure 
ing and most confiding intimacy. His nature was like a luxuriant vine, that twines its flexible 
stem or curls its delicate tendrils about every thing it approaches, arraying in its own beauty every 
object over which it spreads, and clinging with the same tenacity, and winding itself with the 
same gracefulness, about the rugged trunk or the polished column. 

4 It might be asked by those who were not intimate with our friend, what was the foundation 
of his literary reputation, and where are the evidences of his ability? Those who knew him 
would never ask this question. They could not admire or praise enough the intelligence, the 
learning, and the taste, which illuminated and radiated from his conversation; all enhanced by 
the entire absence of pedantry, and the felicity and appropriateness of their exhibition. There 
seemed to be no limit to his stores. On all literary subjects, on matters relating to Art, on all 
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topica of general interest, he was copious, critical, and elegant. There are few men of letters 
that by their works have been so influential in promoting a love of literature and all aesthetic 
cultivation, as Daniel Seymour was in his private intercourse. He was a refiner of society. 

• You have had peculiar opportunities to judge of his literary ability. He formed his style as 
a writer in preparing the little articles which, at the period of adolescence and early manhood, he 
used to read before this Society. You all remember them, and the impression of his talent 
which these exhibitions made upon your minds. They were the beautiful dawnings of his genius. 
Their variety was no less remarkable than their beauty. At one time he would render in all its 
spirit a Song of Beranger, at another time be would represent the simple majesty of one of 
Schiller’s ballads; at another time he would depict, with quiet humor or with flashing wit, 
some little incident that occurred here; and in all his efforts he appeared to be equally successful. 
He was a frequent contributor about the same time to the Knickerbocker, to the New-York 
Mirror, and occasionally to other periodicals. 

‘The vein of wit which ran through Mr. Seymour’s lighter productions was charming in its 
grace, and irresistible in its effect. It was a talent that was never used to express malice or to 
inflict injury. Its keen and polished edge was never dipped in poison. It left no rankling 
memories behind it. 

‘ His style was remarkably happy, tinted with every shade of coloring, even as his thoughts 
were tinged with the reflections of his varied and elegant learning. Although it was carefully 
elaborated in the process of formation, it always flowed with ease. At a later period, he wrote 
with extraordinary facility both of thought and expression. His style was refined, and yet re- 

S lete with the most felicitous applications of idioms. There was an exquisite playfulness about 
, which ordinarily is exhibited only by writers of the longest and best practice.’ 


‘ He had a marked taste for scientific knowledge. He had laid solidly the mathematical basis 
of his education. He had paid considerable attention to Botany, and had an intelligent acquaint¬ 
ance with the Natural Sciences generally. Architecture was a passion with him. Allied with 
this taste was a talent known to but few, because not called into use—constructive genius of a 
high order. He took a deep interest in the wonderful scientific discoveries that have adorned the 
present age, and was stored with accurate scientific knowledge, as well as with economic and 
general information, on all such subjects. He would unquestionably have gained distinction as 
a civil engineer, or in almost any scientific career he might have chosen. 

‘The versatility and activity of his mind were strikingly exhibited during his stay and upon 
his travels in Europe. Although under an intellectual interdict, strictly ordered to give all his 
attention to his physical nature, and suffer his mind to rest inactive, he would gratify his insatia¬ 
ble appetite for knowledge, by tasting every fruit, and sipping every flower, that lay along his 

{ >ath. He would attend with the classes in the Medical Schools of Paris, a far more patient 
istener than most of those who attended for professional purposes. Wherever the door of 
knowledge was thrown open he would euter in, and hear a lecture upon any branch of science 
or literature, philosophy, philology, or history. At Berlin, in like manner, he ranged through 
the whole programme of the University course, now listening to a prelection in Theology from 
Neander or Hengstenberg, at another time taking a lesson in the Latin Grammar with Zumpt, 
or deciphering some crooked Greek inscription with Boeckh, or catching a glimpse of oriental 
philology under Bopp ; now circling the globe with Ritter, and again embarking for a voyage 
to cloud-land upon the last-launched system of philosophy. 

‘ His facility in the acquisition of languages was marvellous; it might almost be called a gift 
of tongues. He spoke French with ease, purity of pronunciation, and idiomatic elegance. If 
any fault could be found with his manner of speaking French, it was his nervous rapidity. He 
out-francaised a Frenchman. German, I suppose, be spoke better than any American who had 
not resided permanently abroad. Spanish he learned at an early period, with peculiar zeal and 
success. He had studied Italian to some extent about the same period of his life, but learned to 
speak it with considerable ease, when recently in Italy. He made a short excursion to Copen¬ 
hagen during his first and longest visit to Europe, and what do you think he provided himself 
with as his viaticum ? He mastered the grammar of the Danish language, ana stocked himself 
with a pocket supply of Danish words. He was an excellent Latin and Greek scholar. He 
studied Hebrew for a while, induced by motives partly philological and partly esthetic. He de¬ 
sired to gain some acquaintance with its structure, and compare it with the tribes of languages 
with which he was familiar. He wished, too, to read and hear the very words in which the pa¬ 
triarchs once talked with God, and the prophets wrote, and angels bore to men the messages 
of the Almighty. But he did not study languages from the mere vanity of acquisition. He 
revelled in the literature which this knowledge opened before him. His acquaintance with 
modem European literature generally was exceedingly extensive and accurate, as it was with 
the whole range of English literature. He had read critically, and with the nicest appreciation, 
many Latin and Greek authors, and of late they constituted his favorite study. . .. . His 
mind was not only fitted with the best gifts of nature for all intellectual pursuits, it was not only 
signally accomplished in all that is learned or elegant; it was also endowed in the same liberal 
measure with practical sense. He had a good judgment of mankind and a happy faculty for in¬ 
tercourse with them in any capacity. He was cautious and discriminating, enterprising and far¬ 
sighted. He had sound views of finance, and would have developed financial skill on any neces¬ 
sary occasion. His general information, personal influence, inflexible integrity, tact, energy, 
perseverance, practical wisdom, love of system, and indefatigable industry in all details, would 
nave made him conspicuous in any administrative position. He had the desire to be useful, and 
had acquired much knowledge with special reference to that object. He examined the educa¬ 
tional institutions of the various countries through which he passed. The school systems of 
Holland and of Prussia he bad made a special study. He visited with the same object reform- 
schools, prisons, lunatic asylums, and all institutions of like character. The information he thus 
acquired was for the service of his native city. He was a manager in many of our literary and 
charitable organizations, and has left behind him the evidences of his usefulness, such as the 
friends of any man might well be proud of. He was for many years a most zealous, laborious 
and valuable Trustee of the New-York Society Library. His bibliographical knowledge qual- 
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ifled him for great usefulness here. He was interested and active as a Trustee of the Public 
School Society. As a Manager of the House of Refuge, his loss is regurded as well nigh irre¬ 
parable.’ 

Such was the late Daniel Seymour : and well may his relatives and associates be 
gratified Wind a friend so abundantly qualified to pay a due tribute to his character 
and life as the author of the Address before us. It will prove an enduring monu¬ 
ment to his memory. 


Nile Notes or a Howadji. In one volume, twelve-mo: pp. 320. New-York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

This is a book of travels after our own heart It is lively, graphic, fresh; and 
while it seems perfectly original in its style, yet that style is so felicitous that it con¬ 
tinually reminds us of * Eotheu,’ one of the most capital books of travel of these 
latter days. The writer, whom we shall venture to name as Mr. George W. Cur 
tis, of New-York, is a young gentleman of fine accomplishments, and vigorous in¬ 
tellect, to whom our metropolitan public have lately been indebted for an admi 
rable and well-considered lecture upon Art He has not lumbered the volume before 
us with tedious details, of scanty interest, even to the traveller himself; but look¬ 
ing with a picturesque eye, so to speak, he takes his reader along with him in 
almost precisely the same manner in which one watches the moving scenes of a 
panorama. We present an extract or two, in justification of our encomiums; 
regretting only that we have not room for more. We have not elsewhere encountered 
so striking a description of the eastern palm as is contained in the following pas¬ 
sage: 

‘ As you donkey out of Alexandria to Pompey’s Pillar, you will pass a beautiful garden of palms, 
and by sunset nothing is so natural as to seo only those trees. Yet the fascination is lasting. The 
poetry of the first exiles you saw does not perish in the presence of the nation, for those exiles 
stood beckoning like angels at the gate of Paradise, sorrowfully ushering you into the glory 
whence themselves were outcasts for ever; and as you curiously looked in passing, you could not 
believe that their song was truth, and that the many would be as beautiful as the one. 

4 Thenceforward, in the land of Egypt, palms are perpetual. They are the only foliage of the 
Nile, for we will not harm the modesty of a few Mimosas and Sycamores by foolish claims. They 
are the shade of the mud villages, marking their site in the landscape, so that the groups of 

E alms are the number of villages. They fringe the shore and the horizon. The sun sets golden 
ehind them, and birds sit swinging upon their boughs and float glorious among their trunks; 
on the ground beneath are flowers; the sugar-cane is not harmed by the ghostly shade nor the 
tobacco, and the yellow flowei s of the cotton-plant star its dusk at evening. The children play 
under them, the old men crone and smoke, the donkeys graze, the surly bison and the conceited 
camels repose. Tlv 1 < ,.d Bible pictures are ceaselessly painted, but with softer, clearer colors than 
in the venerable hook. 

‘ The palm-grove is always enchanted. If it stretch inland too alluringly, and you run ashore to 
stand under the bending boughs to share the peace of the doves swinging in the golden twilight, 
and to make yourself feel more scripturally, at least to surround yourself with sacred emblems, 
having small other hope of a share in the beauty of holiness—yet you will never reach the 
grove. You will gain the trees, but it is not the grove you fancied — that golden gloom will never 
be gained—it is an endless El Dorado gleaming along these shores. The separate columnar trunks 
ray out in foliage above, but there is no shade of a grove, no privacy of a wood, except, indeed, 
at sunset, 

'A privacy of glorious light.' 

Each single tree has so little shade that the mass standing at wide easo can never create the 
shady solitude, without which there is no grove. 

‘But the eye never wearies of palms more than the car of singing birds. Solitary they stand 
upon the sand, or upon the lovel, fertile land in groups, with a grucc and dignity that no tree sur¬ 
passes. Very soon the eye beholds in their forms the original type of the columns which it will 
afterward admire in ihe temples. Almost the first palm is architecturally suggestive, even in 
those western gardens; but to artists living among them and seeing only them! Men’s hands 
are not delicate in the early ages, and the fountain fairness of the palms is not very flowingly 
fashioned in the capitals, but in the flowery perfection of the Parthenon the palm triumphs. The 
forms of those columns came from Egypt, and that which was the suspicion of the earlier workers, 
was the success of more delicate designing. So is the palm inwound with our art and poetry and 
religion, and of all trees would the Howadji be a palm, wide-waving peace and plenty, and feeling 
his kin to the Parthenon and Raphael’s pictures/ 

To those who have had an opportunity of seeing, in the superb cosmoramas of 
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Professor Sattler, the views of the cataracts of the Nile, the annexed passage will 
possess an added interest: 

4 The Ibis rounded a rock, and all greenness and placid palm-beauty vanished. We were on 
the outskirts of the seething struggle between the two powers. Narrow and swift, and dark and 
still, like a king flying from a terrible triumph, flowed our royal river. Huge hills of jagged rock 
impended. Boulders lay in the water. White sand shored the stream, stretching sometimes 
among the rocks in short sweeps, whose dazzling white contrasted intensely with the black bar¬ 
riers of rock. High on a rocky peak glared a sheikh’s white tomb, the death’s-head in that feast 
of terrible fascination and delight, and smoothly sheering precipices below, gave Hope no ledge 
to grasp in falling, but let it slip and slide inevitably into the black gulf beneath. The wreck of 
a Dahabieh lay high-lifted upon the rocks in the water, against the base of the cliff, its sycamore 
ribs white-rotting, like skeletons hung for horror and warning around the entrance of Castle De¬ 
spair. All about us was rock ponderously piled, and the few sand-strips. Every instant the com¬ 
binations changed, so narrow was the channel, and every moment the scenery was more savage. 

4 The wind blew us well, and the sharp quick eye of the pilot minded well our course. Some¬ 
times we swept by rocks nearly enough to touch them. Sometimes the doubtful Ibis seemed in¬ 
evitably driving into a cliff, but bent away as she approached, and ran along the dark, solemn 
surface of the river. Three miles of such sailing, then the cataract. 

4 It is a series of rocky rapids. There is no fall of water, only a foaming, currenty slope, as in 
all rapids. The cataract is the shock of the struggle between the desert and the river. The crisis 
announced long since by the threatening sand-heights, has arrived. Through your dreamy avenue 
of palm twilight and silence, you have advanced to no lotus isles, but to a fierce and resounding 
battle; t hat sense of fate announced it in the still sunniness of the first mornings. But it seemed 
then only shadowy, even seductive in awfulness, like death to young imaginations. At Syene, 
this sunny morning, it has become a stirring reality. Pressing in from Libya and Arabia, the in¬ 
tervening greenness overwhelmed, the insatiate rocks and sands here grasp the shoulders of the 
river, and burl their shattered crags into its bosom. 

4 Bleak, irregular mounds and hills and regularly layered rock, rise and slope and threaten all 
around. Down the steep sides of the mountains, here reaching the river, like a headlong plunge 
of disorderly cavalry, roll fragments of stone of every size and shape. Like serried fronts, im¬ 
movable, breasting the burden of the battle, the black smooth precipices stand in the rushing 
stream. Then pile upon pile, fantastic, picturesque, strange, but never sublime, like foes lifted 
upon foes to behold the combat, the intricate forms of rock crowd along the shore.’ 

4 The Ibis reached the first rapid. The swift rush of the river and the favoring wind held it 
a long time stationary. Had the wind lulled, she would have swung round suddenly with the 
stream, and plunged against the rocks that hemmed her—rocks watching the Ibis as inexorably 
as desert monsters their prey. 

‘Suddenly a score of savages leaped shouting and naked into the water, and buffeting the 
rapid, reached a rock with a rope. This they clumsily attached to a stump, and the yelling savages 
on board pulled at it and drew us slowly up. Like imps and demons, the black sinners clam¬ 
bered over the sharp points and along the rocks, shouting and plunging into the rapid, to reach 
another rock — at home as much in the black water as out of it—madly dancing and deviling 
about; so that, surveying the mummy-swathed groups on deck, and the hopeless shores and the 
dark devils, the Nile was the Nile no longer, but the Styx; and the Ibis, Charon’s barque of death. 
The tumult was terrible. No one seemed to command, and the superintendent kept up a vigor¬ 
ous application of the kurbash to the adjacent shoulders, but without the slightest practical in¬ 
fluence upon the voyage. In the hellish howling of the rabble, and sure swiftness and dash of 
the stream, a little silent sense had been heavenly. For the channels are so narrow that it needs 
only a strong rope and a strong pull to insure the ascent. A few blocks, beams, and pulleys, upon 
points where a purchase is necessary, would make the ascent rapid and easy. There are, at this 
point, not more than four or five rapids, a few yards wide each one, at the narrowest. Between 
these hell-gates, there is room to sail, if there be wind enough, and if not, the tracking, with many 
men, is not arduous.’ 

We find in a chapter headed ‘ Buried ,’ an interesting description paid by our au¬ 
thor to a subterranean Egyptian tomb: 

‘Three hundred and twenty feet we advanced into the earth, and one hundred and twenty 
downward. In that space all the gods were gathered, could we have known them, and won¬ 
drous histories told, could we have heard them. Fresh and fair the walls, but the passages and 
steps were broken, and the darkness was intolerably warm and stifling. Students of hiero¬ 
glyphs, artists, the versed in Egyptian mythology, jackals and mummy merchants had longer 
tarried and increased their stores. But the Howadji did what the owner and builder of the tomb 
could not do. They crept out of it, and sat down upon the shattered steps of the en ranee, to 
smoke peaceful chiboaques. At the door of this tomb, as of all others, were mummy-merchants, 
who gathered round us and outspread their wares. Images, necklaces, rings, arms, heads, feet, 
hands, bits of the mummy case, and little jars of seed, charms, lamps, all the rich robbery of the 
tombs, placidly awaited inspection. The mummy-merchants are the population of the Theban 
ruins. Grave ghouls, they live upon dead bodies. They come out spectrally from columns and 
walls, as if they were the paintings just peeled off, and sit at tomb-doors like suspicious spirits, 
and accost you unintelligibly as you go gaping from wonder to wonder. But are grave always, 
the ghouls, and no shrieking pertinacious pedlars.’ 

Limited as are our extracts, we have given such a taste of our author’s quality 
that readers will seek at the ‘ fountain-head ’ for 4 a few more of the same sort,’ as 
the peripatetic razor-strop man was wdnt to say. 
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‘ Tator’s Mental and Moral Essays/ — Having re¬ 
ceived from the author, Henry H. Tator, the above- 
named work, and being unable to fathom the depths 
of his intensely analytical mind, we laid it before The 
Owl. He fixed his eyes upon the first page; they 
grew almost supematurally luminous with an ‘ inte¬ 
rior light;’ and it was evident that he had discovered 
a plager of rare ‘wisdom/ He turned the pages with 
his claws, as he read, uttering at intervals a subdued 
‘ hoot ’ of admiration; and as far as we can remember* 
he said something like the following : * My Eyes! 

Well, this is a book! I have seen nothing like this 
since I have been at roost in the sanctum, nor have I * 
heard any thing read that can at all compare with it. 

Just glance over that/ continued The Owl, his feathery 
ears erect, and his whole ‘ face/ to the end of his crooked beak, gleaming with enjoy¬ 
ment, as he placed his claw on the passage, ‘read that / That’s the kind of reading +- 
that / like. It requires a deep insight into things to grasp such thoughts as these: 

‘It is better to have a little too much of good, than a little too little; for it is a tougher task to 
raise a little too little up to a little too much, than to pull a little too much down to a little too 
little; yet nature’s rule is, that just enough of every thing, is just every thing enough. How can 
he crown a pillow with a conscience crystal clear, who leaves the things wherewith he buys hiB 
bread, hereabouts, thereabouts, somewhereabouts, he knows not whereabouts ? . . . Order, 
like walking with the wind, aids us along even to the end. Tidiness makes easy times; yet 
slowness is the tooth-ache of the soul.’ 

‘ How pellucid all this is! ’ continued our wise associate. ‘ Look too at this con¬ 
densed hit at you critics: ‘ You will see some crispy-minded critics, pressing with all 
their power on an author’s seasoning thoughts, yet are abashed to bravely front 
with their faulty brains the principal meals of his most powerful matter!’ ‘ It is 
better to trust a million of men and lose each trust, because of a spirit too pure 
to suspect, than not to trust unto one man, because blurred by the speckled specr 
tacles of suspicion 1’ ‘ I can see the deep philosophy of all this,’ continued The Owl, 

‘but it does n’t make me blind to such fallacies as the following. He mocks at dig¬ 
nified solemnity! —he commends levity I — he upholds laughter! But yet, on this 
head, how weak is the argument of this otherwise deep-thinker: Hear him: 

‘ Do we wash to become more mussy, or wipe to become more wet ? — neither do we by nature 
laugh to appear more foolish) or appear more foolish to laugh. Again: do we fully robe our* 
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selves when wo lie down, or fully disrobe ourselves when we rise up ?—neither do we by nature 
make mirth to suffer, or suffer to make mirth. -Again: do we remain at home to go abroad, or 
go abroad to remain at home?—neither do we by nature show our wit to seem more worthless, 
or seem more worthless to show our wit; for all nature helps all nature always. He who, though 
boxed down by wit, buoys up again, will not faint for flout; yet he who, when touched to the 
tender by a tender touch of wit, falls low, will fail to out-rival the eagle’s flight. Still, there is 
hope, even in a hungry hedge-hog! He who continually keeps a sober-faced sameness shall not 
see an hundred summers ; but he who enjoys a hearty laugh every day of his life, shall live till he 
dies! It is excellent to have a well-filled purse, without the pinching lock-jaw, and now and then 
a living lustrous laugh. A good jest is a great joy; therefore he is a benefactor, who by a good 
joke gives us a hearty laugh; but he is an enemy to good ends, who encourages a sad-looking 
solemnity. Moral mirth allays anger; arouses amity; enlivens laziness; dries up disease; ships 
sorrow; reins revenge; mocks moroseness; pines prejudice; and happifles humanity.’ 

‘ Encouraging a sad-looking solemnity! ’ muttered The Owl, mockingly; * who 
ever saw any thing solid, or sound, or abiding, in any thing that laughs ? Did any 
created being ever hear me laugh ? ’ Here he ruffled his wings, nervously, while 
his beak chattered as if from a temporary ague: *but presently he regained his 
equanimity, and proceeded: ‘ How different,’ he exclaimed, as he glanced over an¬ 
other leaf, ‘ are these profound thoughts on ‘ Single and Married Life,’ * Home and 
Children! ’ And he went on to read: 

‘ The formalities of marriage are a feather and a freak; therefore, like all the follies of undue 
formalities, will yet and soon be foregone. Some misers try single lives, thinking thus to double 
their trash: yet men will not envy their judastic joy. Such unmask their mucky minds to full 
view. One man with, or with having had, more than one wife, will let it be so, because it is so; 
but it is more than enough: one woman with, or with having had, more than one husband, it is 
ill, as well as others have their ills; and it is want increased by having, or having had, more 
than was wanted. A husband’s good name should come home from abroad, and a wife’s good 
name should go abroad from home; or rather both should have the best name, both at home 
and abroad. A pure-minded wife may have moral pride of herself, yet therein, if she is bal¬ 
anced by her husband, her piano of felicity is in full play! Wives should lift with their husbands, 
in erecting the building of life; help finish it, when erected; help furnish it, when finished; and 
help enjoy it, and preserve it when furnished. Husbands should make their wives familiar with 
their plans and pursuits in general, and many times in particular ; in general, that be may ele¬ 
vate and enlarge her conceptions; in particular, that her counsels may help perfect his plans, so 
that their joint judgments shall make failure flee. They should bury babbling, and dig up dia¬ 
monds. . . . Children watch the workings and ways of their parents closely, and eagerly 
inquire what things are, and why they are what they are; and why they are what they are 
where they are; and what they are where they are when they are; and where they are when they 
are what they should be I . . . Home gives conversation the fun of freedom. It is an extra 
ecstacy, an elegant sagacity, that should be reached and retained. A precious woman will pro¬ 
tect her home like a brave hen her brood. Few homes are happy in full; most homes are mis¬ 
erable and a half! Home should be valued less by its general cost, than by the convenience of 
its particular parts; and less by its curious looks, than by the healthy si<e“Of its location; and 
'much less by its handsome surface without, than by the harmony of the spirits within; for Sol¬ 
omon’s temple, standing in the petal of paradise, with affected affection, would be more prison¬ 
like to its possessor than a Hottentot’s hovel, honored with hearts of unfeigned affection. A dis¬ 
contented, roving desire destroys the enjoyment of a delightful ‘ loco foco et domo!! ’ 

* By this time The Owl’s voice had grown unwontedly husky: moreover, he 
seemed to * scent the morning air.’ He was no longer * wide-awake.’ Those bright 
orbs of his, so faithfully depicted in his portrait, gradually closed, even while his 
dexter claw rested upon the ensuing ‘ chunk of wisdom.’ It is of ‘ Money ’ now, 
whereof our oracle speaks : 

‘ Most men worship money, and most women use it; wherein men are wisy but women wise. 
He shall not live like a man, nor die like a wisy man, who lives and dies searching for gold. Men 
must somewhat conform to wbat is, to insert what should be. With the truly great and good it 
gives a power to do good, and to attempt to arrest the progress of which, is as needless as for the 
brittle mullion-stalk to withstand the lightning’s stroke; the tender twig, the crash of the falling 
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oak; or the frail spider’s web, the eruptions of the frantic volcano ! Some think to live a little in 
a little time; this, like industry, is well if it is well; others think to live a little in a long time; 
this, like laziness, is worse—king over well; but to live a little in a little time, as many do, is a 
point without a within-point!’ 

Clearer ‘ utterances ’ than these have we not seen since the advent of the ‘ Or¬ 
phic Sayings * in the long dead-and-gone talented, silly, frank and affected ‘ Dial ,’ 
of transcendental memory, published in our sister ‘ City of Notions.’ Let us string 
a few remaining random pearls from this casket of 4 wisdom : ’ 

* Hop* is a prop to the spirit, both well crotched and set, whereby its possessor retains hia 
clinch on the realities yet to come. It is the cerebrum of Christianity. A hopeful man has a seat 
in the parquette of life, instead of sitting in the pit of despair. Hopeful prayer is the spine of the 
spirit, imparting countless nerves of pleasure.’ 4 He will never be perfectly in existence, who be¬ 
lieves the brain, within all matter’s skull, to be without a spirit. The Creator’s spirit is located 
in the centre of his spirit’s creation, and is the centre of all attraction, because it is attraction’s 
centre.’ ‘ Some men pray because others pray; others pray because they are compelled to: this 
is opening for a pill and downing a porcupine!’ 4 Anti-progressionists are to reform what skim- 
milk Christians are to Christianity. Reason, morality, and smiles are the sun, moon and stars 
of reform.’ 4 If a man is not ns perfect as he would be by practice, let him practice more of what 
perfection would; if he is more perfect by practice than in the principles that govern that practice, 
let him practise more to gauge his practice by principles; if his principles are more perfect than his 
practice, let him perfect his practice by properly using his principles; and he who has proper 
principles for practice, and practises his proper principles promptly, is as well a man, without an 
if, or an and if. Men may be more perfect than they are; they are less imperfect than they can 
be; they can be more perfect than they think they might be; they might be more perfect than they 
could now will to be; they could now will to be more perfect than they would be really; and 
they would be really a should , yet that should is a curious should, though it should be a should 
of cure l Surely all men should be what they should be, and what they should be they should be.’ 

‘We could say more, but we forbear.’ We commend the comprehensive meta¬ 
physics ; the artistic inversions of words and sentences; the severe logic, and the 
faultless style of our author, to the wide admiration of an appreciative public. We 
have closed these ‘ Essays,’ and are now going to bed; being well assured, from the 
length of our article, that our readers can not possibly want any more Tatob. 


Professor Sattleb’s Cosmoramas. — Again have we of the Great Metropolis 
occasion to thank our stars that we can travel abroad, and see the rarest marvels 
of the earth, alike without fatigue, without sea-sickness, and (what is quite as much 
of an object) without money I The Second Series of Professor Sat tier’s Pan¬ 
oramas is now open to the public. There is even more variety in the second than 
in the first series; and nothing can exceed the exquisite truthfulness and beauty 
of the pictures which make up the present collection. Would you visit the sub¬ 
lime ruins of Karnak, in Upper Egypt, there they are, as they are in reality, 
before you. Would you visit tie loveliest spot in all the Gulf of Naples ? Lo! 
the Bay of Sorrento, by Moonlight; a scene of unsurpassed loveliness. Pause and 
look at ‘ Damascus ’ in Syria, before you pass on to ‘ Bethlehem in the Holy Land,* 
crowded with hallowed associations. Wbat a winter-landscape is the ‘ City and 
Fortress of Salzburg, near the Austrian Alps ! ’ This, with the ‘ Pass Clamm,’ and 
that most admirable of all the pictures, the Dead Sea, would well repay a separate 
exhibition. Then we have noble views, general and particular, of and in London, 
remarkable for grandeur and breadth of effect; street and general views of Cairo 
in Egypt, superbly painted; ‘the Ruins of Baalbek, in Syria;’ ‘A Heavy 
Storm in the Mediterranean Sea;’ several views of Alpine cataracts, lakes, and 
mountains, taken at different hours of the day; the whole painted to the very life 
VOL. XXXVII. 25 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — The ‘mad wag’ of a corre¬ 
spondent who favored us with the New Theory of Astronomy , in our last number, 
has sent us for the present ‘issoo’ his ‘ Invention for Boxing-up Day light .’ "We 
have not given the subject that deep and concentrated thought which it will doubt¬ 
less elicit from scientific readers; yet it seems to us, even from a hasty glance, to be 
no less original and striking than the remarkable theory lately propounded by the 
writer, and which is doubtless at this moment filling the scientific world of Europe 
with ‘ great amaze: ’ 

‘ My last was upon science alone. I now purpose to dive into the region of invention, and 
show you what great results may be expected when the skilful hand of Art is directed by the 
well-filled head of Science. How many have been the contrivances to turn night into day! How 
signally all have failed! What wretched substitutes are all these costly, eye-dazzling, vision-de¬ 
stroying candles, lamps, and gases, (Paine’s included,) for the cheap, gentle, joyous light of the 
sun! Now I contend that the time is at hand when all these things will be swept away. See how 
easily I can do it, by this simple contrivance: I shall place a large receiver in the cellar, the lid 
of which will be nearly balanced on its centre of gravity: from that I will have a conductor 
reaching to the roof of the house: on the top of the conductor I will place a mirror, balanced in 
the same way as the lid on the receiver: on the roof I shall place several revolving mirrors, 
which are to be turned by a perpetual-motion machine. Now for the working of the apparatus. 
When l he sun shines, these mirrors will of course periodically send bright rays of light at such 
an angle as to strike at the same instant the flat mirror over the conductor, which will imme¬ 
diately turn over and send the light down on the lid of the receiver, and then into it; the lid im¬ 
mediately turning back to keep the light from escaping ; just as a mouse-trap is sometimes made 
by putting a board over a brass-kettle, so that as soon as one of the mischievous little creatures 
runs out to the end it turns over and lets him in. What vast results sometimes ensue from ob¬ 
serving thoughtfully and philosophically the little inventions of common men! I calculate that 
in one clear day we might condense light enough to last a week. There is to be a stop-cock with 
a pipe from the receiver leading to the different rooms, so that at any time of night the whole 
house can be filled with real day-light. Only two things prevent me from a practical illustration 
of my theory at present: the first is, that perpetual motion has not yet been discovered; the 
second is, the want of some material of which to construct my receiver, which will not absorb the 
light when once caught. 

‘ I have been a little fearful that the light might become stale, and perhaps lose some of its 
brilliancy by standing in the receiver: so I have contrived another plan, by which we can 
procure fresh day-light a part of every evening. It is this: It is a singular fact that in California 
the sun lingers a couple of hours or so after it has gone down here. But, on the principle of 
equal and exact justice, it rises just about as much sooner here than there. With us the morn¬ 
ing is of no consequence, but it is all-important to prolong the afternoon as much as possible; 
while in California, it is a great desideratum to have light at the earliest moment, because it is 
only in the morning, before the heat of the day, that they can endure digging for gold. Now by 
having a large tube running from California to New-York, with the proper apparatus at each end, 
they could send us sufficient light in the evening to serve our purposes, and we could send them 
buck an equal amount the next morning! I have in my mind an easy method of making this sub¬ 
serve the purposes of a telegraph, but as I shall have to apply to Congress for aid to effect this 
improvement, I must decline making it public; knowing, as we all do, that the members of that 
honorable body will give no heed to my petition if the scheme should be clearly shown to be of 
any practical utility. My next will be about Witches. o. p. 

Somebody, ‘we name no parties,’ illustrated in our hearing the other evening the 
vague idea which some people, who enter into litigation, have of the powers of 
Law over any and all cases, under all sorts of circumstances. A man in a state of 
great excitement entered a metropolitan lawyer’s office, and taking off his hat, and a 
chair by the table at the same time, and wiping the perspiration from his forehead 
with a damp red-and-yellow pocket-handkerchief, asked the counsellor ‘in cham¬ 
bers’ for his ‘views’ as to ‘ the law .’ ‘Well,’ said the counsellor, ‘as to what 
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law? — under what circumstances? State your case. I ’ll tell you what the law is, 
when you state your case. You want to know what the law is as to what? 1 
‘ Wal,’ responded the client, scratching his head, and seeming greatly taken aback by 
this unexpected obstacle, ‘ Wal, s’posin’ a man leaves the stat e, and don’t come 
back ag’in — then what’s the law!’ ‘I never shall forget,’ said our informant, 
‘the blank disappointment exhibited in that client’s face, when I told him that 
that was a case past any legal surgery of mine. ‘ Can’t fetch him, eh ? — and he 
owes me more ’n fifty dollars! ’ Seeing that his ‘ case ’ was ‘ gone,’ the client left 
also. . . . That was a beautiful idea, employed by Mrs. Kirkland the other 
day, in a report made by her to a society of which she is a valuable and useful 
member: ‘ What widowhood so great as hers who has desecrated her home by her 
own impurity ? What orphanage so severe as that which denies the fatherhood 
of God?’ . . . We have not before noticed in these pages the recent death 

of our great American Ornithologist, Audubon, because we had the promise from 
a friend of a carefully-prepared article upon his life, character, and works. Await¬ 
ing this, we forego farther remark. Meantime, in the beautiful ‘ Trinity Church 
Cemetery,’ by the Hudson river, on whose banks he lived, and on whose banks he 
rests, he ‘ sleeps well: ’ 

No foot intrusive shall disturb his dust, 

But o’er him songs of his wild birds shall burst, 

Cheering the spot. 

Not amidst charnel-stones 
‘Or coffins dank and thick with ancient mould. 

With tattered pall, and fringe of cankered gold, 

Rest now his bones: 

But there the dewy rose, 

The snow-drop and the violet, lend perfume, 

Above the spot where in his grassy tomb, 

He takes repose.’ 


We beg leave most respectfully to insinuate very gently to ‘Mr. William Hoyt, 
of Dupont, Indiana,’ that his pretended invention of steam-music for locomo¬ 
tives and steam-boats, about which he is making so much noise in the newspapers, 
is a gross plagiarism. His ‘pipes,’ and ‘whistles,’ and ‘valves,’ and ‘piano-keys,’ 
and the like, were all anticipated years ago. Look in the last sub-section of the last 
‘ Ollapodiana ’ paper, in the Knickerbocker for April, 1840, and there stands the 
whole thing recorded, in advance of all other inventors. Mr. Hoyt says: ‘ I am 
satisfied that music can be made by steam on a boat or locomotive, as well as it 
can be played with brass instruments, and much cheaper, much louder, and without 
any loss of steam, as there is always a surplus while landing, while at the wharf, 
and when leaving.’ Are you ‘ satisfied,’ though ? Know, then, that in May, nine¬ 
teen hundred and forty, ‘ Ollapod,’ in a reverie, while seated in a parlor of the 
‘ Atlantic and Pacific Hotel and United States’ Half-way House,’ built on the very 
top of the Rocky Mountains, read the following in the ‘ New-Babylon Observer and 
Register of the World 1 a paper published at that place, sent round the town by a 
rail-car, and thrown into its dwellings by machinery, conducted by steam : 

‘Terrible Circumstance ! — It becomes our painful but imperative and extraordinary duty, 
to promulgate the facts of a disaster which reached us to-day, by the mail from Thebes, via the 
perpendicular rail-road. As a party were ascending, with the locomotive playing a lively tune, 
assisted on the piano-forte by another locomotive, that had been hired by Signor Goitini, pre¬ 
paratory to his first concert in New-Babylon, some religious persons of the ‘United States’ Es¬ 
tablished Mormon Church ’ insisted that the time being irreverent, should be changed. This 
offensive tune was no less than the well-known and popular song, (supposed to have been writ¬ 
ten in England, previous to the subjugation of that place by the Russians,) entitled ‘ Proceed it , 
ye Crippled Oven , Babylon's Jsrigh.' This complimentary couree on the part of the locomotive, 
and the gentlemanly engineer with whom it associates, was hissed by the Mormons, until they 
were overcome by the encores of the majority. The locomotive was of couree embarrassed, blit 
we understand, continued to play. One of the Mormons, enraged beyond measure at this cir¬ 
cumstance, rushed forward through the door-ways of the train, and wantonly turned the stop- 
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cock of ‘ What's become of Good Old Daniel ? ’ one of the slowest tunes of the day. The con¬ 
sequence was. that the train proceeded with the greatest discord, because the latter tune was for 
the back-track, in descending the mountain. The result was, the cars were thrown off the rails, 
down a precipice of nearly three hundred feet; but owing to the exertions of Mr. Inclination 
Plain, first engineer, they were got back by his Upward Impulse Screw, which has thus far an¬ 
swered admirably, stopping cars in mid-air, if they run off a precipice, and returning them safely, 
by means of the patent steam wind-bags, which extend beneath the trains, and destroy their 
gravitj. 

‘ We are authorized to state, that no blame attaches to the quick-t une party; whereas the slow- 
tune faction were entirely in the wrong. Thus has a science, invented by a monk of the Unita¬ 
rian order, in the city of Alleghania, (then called New-York,) and which worked its way into so 
much respect and favor, been the cause of danger, by the pertinacity of a few. We trust it will 
not occur again; if it do, we shall proclaim it to the tune of the Rogue’s March, through the 
whole of New-Babylon, in our Steam-car Extra.’ 

The ‘Monk of the Unitarian order,’ of ‘Alleghania,’ was the Rev. Obville 
Dewey, who may be considered as having in one of his addresses suggested the 
musical idea to Ollapod. . . . An old Frenchman, who appears to have been 
the master of rather an eccentric cur, lately enclosed a five-dollar note of one of our 
safety-fund banks, very badly mutilated, to the cashier, stating that his dog had, in 
a moment of inadvertence, cruelly ‘ done the deed,’ and asking a fresh bill in ex¬ 
change. The cashier sent him one, and with it the following. The allusion to the 
‘ red-dog’ currency is especially felicitous: 

‘ I send herewith another bill, 

And, with it too, this dog-e rel; 

But should your mastiff ever dare 
Another note of ours to tear, 

I ’ll have his character assailed, 

And, what is worse, have him car-tailed 
From running wild and playing pranks, 

And eating notes of paying banks. 

Your dog, it seems, (and he is right,) 

Prefers our ‘Safety-Fund’ to bite: 

And yet, next time, his mem’ry jog, 

Ask him to eat his own ‘ red dog .’ 

In that event, as clear as fog, 

You ’ll know what’s meant by ‘ dog eat dog! ’ ’ 


A lady-friend, not a thousand miles from Gotham, relates the following, which 
has struck us, rightly considered, as possessing an element of the pathetic in no 
ordinary degree. An old horse, that had served his master faithfully for some 
twenty-five years, was sold to a drover from one of the little Long-Island Sound 
villages near New-Haven, and taken to that pleasant town for shipment to the "West 
Indies. As the old fellow went away, in new hands, he seemed to have a kind of 
instinctive presentiment that he was to return no more. He cast ‘ many a longing, 
lingering look behind,’ and whinnied his apprehensions so affectingly, that his old 
owner almost releuted, and but for seeming childish, he would have followed and 
revoked the bargain, a course which his children, who were watching the old horse 
depart, strenuously urged him to adopt. He disappeared, however, with his new 
master, and soon after, in company with a large drove of other horses, he was placed 
on board a vessel, which, one afternoon in March, set sail from New-Haven for the 
"West Indies. The vessel had hardly reached the open Sound, at night-fall, before a 
storm began to ‘ brew,’ which by nine o’clock became so violent that the safety of 
the ship, captain and crew was placed in imminent jeopardy. The craft labored so 
heavily that it was found necessary to throw over much of the live freight, which 
greatly encumbered the deck. The oldest and least valuable horses were selected* 
and among them was our four-legged ‘ hero.’ The stormy waters of the Sound re¬ 
ceived the poor old fellow; but his ‘ destiny’ was not yet to be fulfilled. The shore, 
which the vessel had ‘hugged’ in the tempest, was only three miles distant, and 
this, with more than ‘ superhuman effort,’ he was enabled to reach. That very night 
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his old master was awakened by the familiar ‘whinnying’ of his faithful beast, over 
the long-accustomed door-yard gate ; saying, like the old ‘ gaberlunzie-man’ in the 
Scottish song, 

‘Get up, good man, and let me in !’ , \ ? / 

The familiar sound came like the voice of ‘ Nat. Lee’s spirit-horse/ as described 
by Dana in ‘ The Buccaniers/ to that remorseful master. He did ‘ get up/ and led 
the old steed into his wonted stall, which he thereafter occupied undisturbed until 
his death. With an unerring instinct, that animal had travelled twenty-two miles, 
after reaching the shore, before he arrived at the door of his old master. ‘ I shall 
never sell another old horse/ said the original narrator of this story to our friend, 
‘the longest day /live !’ . . . This is ‘ St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning/ but 
what a day it is! The ‘roaring wind it roars far off, and then it comes anear/ with 
a ‘ sough ’ that shakes the trees that are so bare and sere before the sanctum-win¬ 
dow ; Alanthus-trees, that as we look out at them, wave their uplifted, imploring 
arms, as if asking protection; arms too that terminate in almost an exact resem¬ 
blance to a skeleton hand, finger-joint9 and all complete. Moreover, the * rain rains 
cold/ and to such an extent that the gutters run miniature rivers, boiling and rushing 
to the adjacent Hudson, at this moment sweeping, with a stormy and rapid tide, to 
the ‘deep, deep sea.’ We ‘never did like molestation view of the enchafed flood.’ 
Yet shall we now address ourselves to depart for ‘ down-town/ amid the ‘ peltings 
of this pitiless stormneither nothing loth, for we love this ‘ rocking of the battle¬ 
ments ’ of nature. An oil-skin cap, a ‘ dread-naught ’ coat, buttoned to the throat, one 
of Warren Saxton’s most comfortable scarfs, feet ensconced in India-rubber 
leather pattens, and legs not ‘ unused to the melting mood’ of metropolitan streets 
in spring, we can mix with the elements, and become a brother to the storm. If 
there’s a contrast of weather to-morrow morning, we ’ll record it. We rather like 
* weather/ as a general subject. It has hitherto been mainly confined to oral dis¬ 
course, and has stood many a dull man in good stead, in opening conversation with 
another dull man of a morning, when neither had any thing else to say ; but the 
newspapers liave taken to it, and it rides upon the wings of the wind along the tele¬ 
graph-wires. And right pleasant it is to know, over your morning buck-wheat 
cakes and coffee, that not ten miles from where you ‘ grew up in boyhood ’ the wind 
was ‘ south, mild, and snow melting.’ That was the kind of wind, (blowing there , 
too,) that took up your early kite the first spring after its ‘ discovery’ in that region. 
Well, well — this is ‘gossip/ and ‘nothing else* . . . May you never be so 
old, reader, nor so indifferent from any cause, as to look upon lines like these with¬ 
out something like ‘young emotion:’ 

‘To look upon the fairy one who stands 
Before you with her young hair’s shining bands 
And rosy lips half parted ; and to muse 
Not on the features which you now peruse, 

Not on the blushing bride, but look beyond 
Unto the angel-wife, nor feel less fond; 

To keep thee but to one, and let that one 
Be to tny home what warmth is to the sun; 

And fondly, firmly cling to her, nor fear 
The fading touch of each declining year : 

/ This is true love — when it has found a rest 

In the deep homo of manhood’s faithful breast.’ 

It is related of King John, of England, that the tomb of one who had violently 
opposed him, being shown to him, he was advised, by one of his courtiers, to de¬ 
stroy it. ‘God forbid!’ was his reply; ‘I would that all my enemies were as 
honorably buried.* . . . Our umqwhile correspondent Caleb Lton Esq., o 
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Lyonsdale, rose in his place in the State Assembly the other day, and in reply to 
some playful remarks of a brother-member, who had alluded to him as the * gentle¬ 
man in the poet’s corner,* paid a glowing tribute to poetry and its professors, which 
was received at the time with marked favor, and has since been widely copied in 
the journals of the State. We subjoin a single passage from this speech, which 
will give the reader a ‘ taste of its quality: ’ ‘ Poets have ever been the great 
civilizers of mankind; they have ever been the pioneers of human freedom. To 
prince and peasant, in cottage and hall, their songs have brought social happiness or 
sweetest consolation. As memorials of the past, venerated; as prophecies of the 
future, revered ; they count the tears, they tell the sorrows, they number the joys, 
they cherish the remembrances, and they soothe the passions, of the great brother¬ 
hood of the world. They breathe the Matins over our cradles, the Te-Deums of our 
manhood, and the Vespers at our graves. Where song sleeps, patriotism fades 
away, nationality declines; but where it wakes, like the strains of Memnon of old, 
it tells of the sunrise of a nation’s glory.’ . . . ‘ Pray, dear Knick.,’ writes a 
friend, ‘ what countryman was he, who, in raffing off some turkeys, looked over the 
purse that was made up for one of them, and cried out: ‘ Hello! Here’s a shilling 
short! Who put it in ? ’ And what man was he who, looking for the first time at 
the Falls of Niagara, after a pause of wonder, cried: ‘ Almighty river!—go ahead! 
go ahead!* . . . ‘ Norwich , a Poem ,’ is the modest title of a very little book, 
from the pen of a young man named James F. Forsyth, a resident of that pleas¬ 
ant town. It was originally delivered before the ‘ Young Men’s Lyceum ’ of Nor¬ 
wich, (Conn ,) and would seem to justify the partiality which subsequently invited 
its publication. It evinces a good deal of true feeling, and contains isolated pas¬ 
sages of much merit. The following, for example, struck us as quite felicitous: 

‘ Friend, school-mate, dost remember the old tree, 

(‘Choke-pears’ it bore,) which oft we M climb with glee, 

Acting the part of tropic imps to pates 

That ventured near—our mischief-loving mates? 

And dost remember how the Master prayed, 

With one eye closed, the other open laid; 

Fulfilling thus the Scriptures, where they say, 

With strict injunction, thou must ‘ watch and pray V 
And with what practised ease, when prayer was done, 

With both eyes oped, the feruling begun ? ’ 

‘ Ah! they are gone, those merry days of yore! 

The old pear-tree remains, but blooms no more; 

The famous rill’s long vanished from the spot, 

Dried at its fount, its wonted course forgot; 

And, like the rest, young hearts that then beat strong, 

Young eyes, the brightest in that school-boy throng, 

Have long since, pulseless, beamless, sunk in death, 

Their names oft whispered with Affection’s breath.’ 

The little booklet is illustrated by one or two pretty engravings of scenes and 
things about and in Norwich. . . . Elliott, the eminent portrait-painter, 

4 laid himself out’ on a pun the other morning, as he was walking down town with 
a friend, in a faintly-drizzling mist, so fine as scarcely to be perceptible to the naked 
eye: ‘ If it should stop altogether,’ said 4 Charlie,* ‘ it would n’t be missed! 1 This 
has been carefully kept from the daily journals, and ‘ now first appears in print.’ 
P. S. Mr. Elliott has recovered, and may still be found at his rooms, * first floor 
from the roof’ of the Art-Union Building, where may also be 6een numerous new 
pictures from his industrious and facile pencil; each one informed with that per¬ 
fectly life-like individuality of expression, whether in lineament, position, or drapery, 
which will render his portraits as lasting as the canvas upon which they are painted. 
Among them are some ‘ Onondagas ,* whose faces awaken old associations within 
us, and of which, * when time and place shall serve,’ we intend to have somewhat 
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more to say. . . . There goes again that steam-shriek of the locomotive, on 
the Hudson River rail-road! But it is morning now; and instead of conveying 
wondering new-comers to the metropolis, it is carrying country-bom metro¬ 
politans into the very midst of their old associations. They are passing, by the 
‘going-forth of the ways/ from the great city; they leave the ‘roaring of the 
wheels,’ and the thousand sights and sounds which have long been familiar to 
them; they pass the ‘ out-squirts/ as Mrs. Partington terms the suburbs, and anon 
the horizon begins to widen ; the river broadens to the Tappaiin-Zee ; the suburban 
villas, gleaming upon the shores, are left behind; the hills, the ancient hills, arise, 

‘ whose summits freeze in the fierce fight and cold; ’ and beyond all, ‘ lies the vast 
inland, stretched beyond the sight; ’ an inland, at this spring-season, where the 
country-bred traveller sees in his mind’s eye the blue smoke curling up from the 
maple-sugar ‘sap-works;’ smells the bass-wood ‘spouts,’ (‘gouge’-split and thin- 
‘ whittled’ before the pensive evening fire of spring,) and inhales the odor of the red- 
cedar buckets : he recalls the deep, ‘sploshy’ snow, through which he tramped, ‘ neck- 
yoke ’ on shoulder, to bring the luscious juice to the ‘ store-trough,’ previous to being 
poured into the dark-boiling, low-murmuring ‘ pot-ash-kettles ; ’ and he remembers 
well the looks of the vari colored fungi , with an under-surface whiter than the 
finest zinc-tints of our friend Fosdick, which grew upon the prostrate and decaying 
monarchs of the forest, over which he strode, on his ‘ sweet ’ mission. Perhaps he 
may remember a snow-storm too, like this in which we write, when his humble cot was 
shut up by the elements; when the turkeys and geese, the cocks and hens, came up 
the high snow-banks and pecked at the windows; when the long icicles, button- 
ribbed, like the end of a rattle-snake’s tail, hung scarcely-dripping from the eaves; 
and the little folk would open the outer door, move a step or two from it, the whiff 
of a snow-shower-bath taking away their breath in the mean time, and, half shrink¬ 
ing, half in sport, pierce two or three deep yellow holes in the bank, and then rush 
shivering into the house again. But there’s the last, the dying sound of the steam- 
whistle, away in the stormy distance. . . . Right cordially did we welcome 
from ‘ An Ancient Friend] the subjoined familiar epistle, which must not be con- ' 
fined alone to our desk. Our friend will pardon us for placing his ‘private ‘ I’ 
before the public eye: ’ 

‘ It is in ray experience, that certain hours of unusual and unanticipated leisure will come, when 
Memory pleases herself with opening many a long-shut cell, and bringing out for the mind’s atten¬ 
tion many long-forgotten images. Forms and faces which have passed us by in the crowded 
ways of life, especially school-fellows, class-mates, or those whom we have noted for some brief 
moment, a little distinctively, amid the general throng, suddenly appear again, stopping only long 
enough for us to ask, ‘Where are they on the sea of life?—in storm or sunshine?—are they 
above the waves or sunk ? ’ This is in my experience; and during these hours many of the most 
lorgetable come up, and roll themselves into notice, and disappear, like bubbles on a stream. 

If this is in yoijr experience, it is possible you may be able to remember the individual who now 
sends wing6d words to say, that as a pastor of a Presbyterian church he feeds his flock in one of 
the most beautiful valleys the world ever saw; although he is willing to admit that the world 
in general never saw it at all. Fishing for men as a main purpose of life; but as episodes, i. 
saying, as Peter did, ‘ I go fishing,’ and then carrying out that purpose along streams of im¬ 
maculate character for trout and loveliness; and, n., cultivating cherries, plums, pears, apples, 
roses, cabbages, petunias, onions, martynias, i et id, genus omne ; ’ and, hi., reading and writing, 
de rebus omnibus et quibusdam aliis . If this image turns up, you now know what the substance 
worketh, and where. 

‘But—there is an idiosyncrasy. After preaching three times on the Sabbath, sleep is not to 
be had, for love or money, suddenly. The most approved method which one clergyman of my 
acquaintance says he has discovered, to induce profound slumber, is reading his own sermons; 
and he assured me that be had not the least doubt if I would only read mine, the same effect 
would follow! But the remedy failed in my case, from somo unaccountable cause. The only 
thing which avails, aud this is uniformly successfril, is the composition of a sonnet. Hence I have 
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a book for the purpose ; and when one is written, the child being born, rest supervenes. I have 
thought of copying off a couple of them; not because I think them worthy of your elegant 
Magazine, only you have received some from the same list before, and an observant mind may 
like to know, as a psychological curiosity, just how much of this kind of writing it takes to in¬ 
duce sleep. Now do n’t be wicked enough to say, 4 Better not sleep at all than perpetrate such 
things;’ nor say, if a man can’t sleep before, you don’t see how his conscience will let him 
afterward. Do n’t exercise your wit on me ! 

‘The first is to my mother, when she wrote to me that she was sad: ad mairern dolentcm. The 
next, a fact observed when my fire, at which my trout was cooking, rambled out of due bounds. 
And here allow me to say, and if you do n’t know it, the information is worth your while, 
if you take a stick, sharpened at both ends, and thrust one of them into the ground and the other 
into a trout of a pound weight, nicely cut open, and filled with fresh butter, with his back down, 
and inclined over a bed of coals, in about four minutes you will have the ne plus ultra of all 
gastronomic art. Ah! if you could but find the way, in the next moon of flowers, to our parson¬ 
age, and take your choice of our three thickly-populated trout-creeks, and the B-Meadow l 

But 4 n. c.’: 


‘For me, my Mother ! upon whom now rest 
The toil, the heat, the burden of the day, 

For me to bear the heart with care oppressed 
In that hard strife where Jesus leads the way, 

Is no way strange. Nor that I feel the ills, 

And find it hard to suffer all He wills. 

But thou, my Mother ! who through many a night, 

Oft almost rayless, hast endured the fight, 

. And when sharp trials have gathered thickest round 
Succor and triumph in the Saviour found, 

*T is strange, when now thou treadest near the shore 
Where sighings cease and sorrows are no more, 

That thou shouldst grieve — thy warfare almost done, 

Thy burden borne — thy rest, thy Saviour won.’ 

n. 

4 1 stood upon a gently-sloping hill: 

Out from the moss-grown rock, beneath my feet, • 

Gushed forth a clear, cool, sparkling rill. 

The fresl\ green grass, and many a flow’ret sweet, 

Bent down within its mimic waves to dip. 

The robin and the blue-bird thither winging, 

Lingered awhile the mimic wave to sip, 

About its banks their sweetest wild-notes singing. 

The rill rolled on, still lovelier as it went, 

Life, joy and fruitfulness about it blent. 

On that same hillock, nearly by my side, 

A fire raged on down to the stream and died. 

So Truth glides onward, blessing as she hies; 

So Error scathes, till, quenched by Truth, she dies! ’ Q - p T 


Penseroso’s ‘ Lines written in Despondency' sent us for our last number, are 
‘ sad ’ enough, in more senses than one. P’sha! cheer up, man! * Do as the sun 

does; look at the bright side of every thing; * for wliile it is just as cheap, it is five 
times as good for digestion. ‘ An inch of laugh/ says an ancient English author, ‘ is 
worth an ell of moan, in any state of the market; * and we are inclined to agree 
with the old fellow. . . . There is a vast deal of truth and force'in these re¬ 
marks of M. Chastel, a distinguished French savant , who rose to eminence from the 
humblest mechanical station: 

4 1 do not wonder that great men have been born mechanics: for those who have been brought 
up exclusively in drawing-rooms, intelligence is a game, a recreation: for those who have held 
the sword or the helm, who have driven the plough or worked with the chisel, intelligence be¬ 
comes a passion, a force, a beauty, a worship, a love divine. It is from the stall, the shop, the 
work-room, that the most powerful minds have issued; Moliere from the upholsterer’s, Burns 
from the farmer’s, Shakspkare from the hosier’s shop, Rousseau from the wheel-wright’s. 
Long engaged in a struggle with physical nature, they all took refuge with joyful enthusiam 
in the free domain of thought. Even an inferior mind would become tempered to strength in 
these mechanical apprenticeships; and if ever the spirit of reform which is seizing on the world 
should extend to the act of creating citizens, 1 doubt not that good sense will gain a victory over 
custom, and that one of the most important parts of every education will be henceforth the due 
admixture of the development of the mind and of its action on the elements of nature.’ 
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The following most touching fragment of a Letter from a Dying Wife to her 
Husband was found by him, some months after her death, between the leaves of a 
religious volume, which she was very fond of perusing. The letter, which was 
literally dim with tear-marks, was written long before the husband was aware that 
the grasp of a fatal disease had fastened upon the lovely form of his wife, who died 
at the early age of nineteen: 

‘ When this shall reach your eye, Dear G-, some day when you are turning over the relics 

of the past, I shall have passed away for ever, and the cold white stone will be keeping its lonely 
watch over the lips you have so often pressed, and the sod will be growing green that shall hide for 
ever from your sight the dust of one who has so often nestled close to your warm heart. For many 
long and sleepless nights, when all beside my thoughts was at rest, I have wrestled with the con¬ 
sciousness of approaching death, until at last it has forced itself upon my mind; and although to 

you and to others it might now seem but the nervous imaginings of a girl, yet, dear G-, it is so t 

Many weary hours have I passed in the endeavor to reconcile myself to leaving you, whom I love 
so well, and this bright world of sunshine and beauty; and hard indeed is it to struggle on silently 
and alone with the sure conviction that I am about to leave all for ever, and go down alone into 
the dark valley! 4 But 1 know in whom I have trusted,’ and leaning upon His arm 4 1 fear no evil.* 
Do n’t blame me for keeping even all this from you. How could I subject you , of all others, to such 
sorrow as I feel at parting, when time will so soon make it apparent to you ? I could have wished 
to live, if only to be at your side when your time shall come, and pillowing your head upon my 
breast, wipe the death-damps from your brow, and usher your departing spirit into its Maker’s 
presence, embalmed in woman’s holiest prayer. But it is not to bo so — and I submit. Yours is 
the privilege of watching, through long and dreary nights, for the spirit’s final flight, and of 
transferring my sinking head from your breast to my Saviour’s bosom! And you shall share 
my last thought; the last faint pressure of the hand, and the last feeble kiss shall be yours; and 
even when flesh and heart shall have failed me, my eye shall rest on yours until glazed by death; 
and our spirits shall hold one last fond communion, until gently fading from my view—the last of 
earth — you shall mingle with the first bright glimpses of the unfading glories of that better 

world, where partings are unknown. Well do I know the spot, dear G-, where you will lay 

me: often have we stood by the place, and as we watched the mellow sunset as it glanced in 
quivering flashes through the leaves, and burnished the grassy mounds around us with stripes of 
burnished gold, each perhaps has thought that some day one of us would come alone , and which 
ever it might be, your name would be on the stone. But we loved the spot; and I know you *11 
love it none the less when you see the same quiet sun-light linger and play among the grass that 
grows over your Mary’s grave. I know you ’ll go often alone there, when I am laid there, and my 
spirit will be with you then, and whisper among the waving branches, 4 I am not lost, but gone 
before! ’ 

A most genial friend, in one of our south-county towns, which ‘ well we know/ 
as Mrs. Gamp says, tells the following: A map-peddler, in pursuance of his voca¬ 
tion, chanced to stop at the principal hotel in one of the pleasantest of our western 
state villages. A friend, whom he had known in former years in Yankee-land, see¬ 
ing him at the hotel, invited him to a large party which he was to give the same 
evening. The old friend came; and when received by his host at the door, was 
found witlfthree maps in his hand: ‘ How-de-du ? ’ said he ; ‘got any nails ? Thought, 
as praps there was to be a good many fokes here to-night, I’d hang up some o’ my 
maps here, and let 'em look at’ em. Good chance — fust rate. May be some on ’em 
would like to buy ’em; and I could explain ’em as well as not; nothin’ else to do, 
pooty much. Got a small hammer ? Know where I’d be liable to dispose of a few 
beans ? ’ Sharp practice, that, eh ? . . . In San Francisco, on the shores of the 
far Pacific, where already we have nearly fifty regular subscribers to the Knicker¬ 
bocker, they have established a ‘ Knickerbocker Association / touching which may 
be found this paragraph in the columns of the seven daily journals of that flourish¬ 
ing city, received by the last arrival: 

* Knickerbocker ’ Association. —This Association met, last evening, in the Superior Court 
room, in the City Hall, G. R. Ryckman, Esq., presiding. The committee appointed at the last 
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meeting reported a constitution and by-laws for the Association, which were adopted. Messrs. 
0. L. Reiser and Henry Reed were elected stewards of the Association for the ensuing year. 
The following-named gentlemen were nominated, and unanimously elected honorary members of 
the Association: Washington Irving, Lewis Gaylord Clark, Hamilton Fisn, James K. 
Paulding, Luther Bradish, and the Rev. Mr. Wyckoff, of Albany. After the transaction of 
some unimportant business, the society adjourned, to meet at the same place next Wednesday 
evening.’ 

That’s right, gentlemen : keep up the good old Knickerbocker spirit! It is more 
alive and flourishing than ever at this very moment. ... A correspondent 
(‘ E. P.’) writes us that the negro camp-meeting song, from which we recently quoted 
a few stanzas, is not the original of that performance, the refrain of which is, not 
‘ Hel-lal-alu,’ but 1 Hallaloo.’ The following is from the true original: 

4 My home’s over Jordan, 

Hallaloo! hallaloo! 

My home’s over Jordan, 

HaUaloo! 

4 1 had a little sister. 

An’ her name was Nicodemus, 

An’ my home’s over Jordan, 

Hallaloo! ’ 

‘ Here, you see, is the real ‘ nigger ’ simplicity, and natural perfection of rhythm. 
The following is a specimen of one of the most beautiful 1 colored lyrics ’ in the 
language: 

4 Jinny had de black eye, 

Jinny was de gal! 

Oh! Jinny had de black eye, 

Jinny was de gal! 

Git away de cawn, Boys! 

Git away de cawn 1 
Oh! git away de cawn, boys! 

Git away aecawu!’ 

‘ Tliis is the finest * Corn-Song ’ ever composed. I have spent many years in col¬ 
lating the real original ‘ negro ’ songs, and have enough in my port folio to make a 
good-sized volume. Pray, what do you suppose is the cause of the success of the 
Christy Minstrels ? Their successful imitations of the real negro, not only in their 
songs, but in their actions. But they do not sing the real ‘ negro songs.’ If they 
were to do so, you would be astonished, as well as delighted.’ We quite agree with 
our correspondent, that there is a vast deal of pathos in some of the negro melodies. 

* Poor Old Ned' is brim-full of it. There is a vast deal of a certain kind of origi¬ 
nality about negro composition. Take this example of an illustration lately used 
by a colored exhorter at an evening conference-meeting in Montgomery, Alabama: 

4 My bredren, God bless your souls, ’ligion is like de Alabama riber. In spring come de fresh, 
an’ he bring in all de ole logs, slabs an’ sticks, dat hab been lyin’ on de bank, and carrying dem down 
in de current. Bimeby de water go down; den a log cotch here on dis island, den a slab git 
cotched onde shore, and de sticks on de bushes; and dare deylie, with’rin’ and dryin’ till comes 
’nothei* fresh. Jistso dere come ’vival of’ligion; dis ole sinner bro’t in, dat ole back-slider bro’t 
back; an’ all de folk seem cornin’—an’ mighty good times. But, bredren, God bless your 
souls, bimeby ’vival’s gone: den dis ole sinner is stuck on his ole sin; den dat ole back-slider is 
cotched where he was afore, on jus’ such a rock; den one arter ’noder, dat had got ’ligion, lies 
all ’long de shore, and dere dey lie till ’noder ’vival. Beloved bredren, God bless your souls, 
get deep in de current ’ 

How many a white pulpit-bore has waded through the logical ‘ divisions ’ of a 
discourse, (a well-intended one, no doubt, but from its unconscionable length spoiling 
some hearer’s Sunday turkey that was worth two of it,) which had not in its whole 
compass so forcible an illustration as this ? ... In front of a public auction-store 
in Philadelphia, the other day, there was exposed, at high noon, a souvenir of old 
Stephen Girard, the millionaire, in the shape of a strong-built old chaise, in which 
he used to ride about in the transaction of his business. As a memento of its for¬ 
mer owner, its sale was doubtless expected to attract great competition; ‘ but no 
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one/ says that admirable paper, the Philadelphia 4 Drawing-Room Journal / 4 ap¬ 
peared to sympathize with it. Occasionally a hasty glance would be directed to¬ 
ward it by a feverish broker, on his way to 4 ’Change ; ’ and one stout countryman 
seated himself in it, and tried the springs. No antiquarians; no lovers of Girard 
or Mammon ; no speculators, appeared to be present As the day advanced, how¬ 
ever, and the imaginations of men became fully awakened, in justice to the morti¬ 
fied vanity of the chaise, we must say that considerable excitement was manifested, 
and we momentarily expected to see a committee of little boys from the college, 
or of Third-street brokers, or the posterity of those whom Girard might have be¬ 
friended, meet upon the hallowed ground, and magnanimously rival each other by 
high bidding, in then- endeavors to obtain the cherished 4 vehicular.’ ’ But no; the 
chaise was knocked down for less than half its real value, the Girard prestige to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Rightly pondered, it strikes us there is a lesson in 
this, not unworthy of heedful note by all 4 poor-rich men.’ ... A friend at 
Panama sends us the following paragraph from a newspaper in that picturesque 
old towa It contains an important lesson, well enforced: 

‘We have remarked some of the roughest specimens of humanity passing through this city,* 
that we ever cast eyes upon in our life before. The other day, while standing at the Exchange, 
our attention was called to one of the very hardest-looking of customers, just arrived in the 
‘ Isthmus,' from California, after evidently a long residence in El Dorado. He and those with 
him were bearded like partis. He was listening to the jabber of a native who had hired him a 
mule, and on seeing his baggage, was remonstrating to get a dollar or two more. 4 Look you 
here, hombre ,’ said he, ‘a bargain’s a bargain: I agre. d to give you twenty dollars; I paid you 
the half; start your boots! I am a man of few words; but if in ten minutes that mule ain’t 
ready packed, there will be one dead nigger about these diggings.’ He drew a revolver hum his 
belt, looked at the caps, and turning round, looked savage defiance at every body. At that in¬ 
stant a lady on a mule, and two beautiful little girls, on their way to California, were trying to 
pass the blocked-up thoroughfare. His eyes met the appealing gaze of the mother. In an instant 
his whole countenance was changed. He doffed his hat to the lady, backed the mule, hombre 
and all, and with a sweep of his arm, called the attention of his comrades: 4 Back, boys,’ said he, 

4 make way for the lady!’ The way was cleared, and the lady passed. Our stalwart friend stood 
gazing after them for a minute or two, and as he turned round, we could perceive his face suffused 
with tears: on wiping them, he perceived we were regarding him closely: ‘I have been away 
from home, Sir,’ said he in a faltering voice, ‘ for two years; that woman, and the faces of those 
little children, remembered me of my family. God bless my girls and their mother!’ So, 
shaking himself, as it were, he returned bis revolver to his belt; and, in a mild voice, said'to the 
native, ‘Come, hombre , as soon as you can, ray friend, get that mule ready, and you shall have 
what you ask more.’ And so saying, he walked thoughtfully away.’ 


Apropos of California are some feeling stanzas recently published in an eastern 
journal, which were suggested by hearing a young married man dying on his way 
to the gold-region in a Pacific steamer, dictating to a brother what to write to his 
family, when his death should be reported to them. We annex a brief specimen of 


the lines. Of his wife he says: 

‘ Tell her she must kiss my children, 
Like the kiss I last impressed ; 

Hold them as when last I held them, 
Folded closely to my breast; 

Give them early to their Maker, 
Putting all their trust in God, 

And He never will forsake her, 

For He ’s said so in His Word. 

4 O ray children! Heaven bless them! 

They were all my life to me; 

Would I could once more caress them, 
Ere I sink beneath the sea 1 
T was for them I crossed the ocean; 

What my hopes were, I ’ill not tell, * 
But I have gained an orphan’s portion, 
Yet He doeth all things well. 


‘Tell my sisters I remember 
Every kindly parting word, 

And my heart has been kept tender 
By the thoughts their mem’ry stirred; 

Tell them I ne’er reached the haven 
Where I sought the ‘precious dust*’ 

But I have gained a port called Heaven, 
Where the gold will never rust. 

‘Urge them to secure an entrance, 

For they ’ll find their brother there; 

Faith in Jesus, and repentance 
Will secure for each a share: 

Hark! I hear my Saviour speaking, 

’T is, I know his voice so well: 

When I am gone, oh don’t be weeping, 
Brother, here ’a my last farewell I ’ 


Every body, every 4 old inhabitant,’ will remember the man who rushed on 
horseback into the town of Hartford, (Conn.,) when the ‘Oliver Ellsworth 1 
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steamer burst her boiler, exclaiming at the top of his voice, ‘ The Ether Ollsworth 
has hVled her bu'ster l — the Ether Ollsworth has bVled her bu'ster! ’ Something 
not unlike this was a hurried inquiry we once heard made in the city for the 
office of ‘ Dr. Ocular, the Wheelist!’ ... We are indebted to an esteemed friend 
(himself a poet) for, and our sanctum is now ornamented with, a proof-copy of 
Nesmith's Portrait of Robert Burns. It is the finest picture, and the best con¬ 
ceded likeness, of Scotland’s noblest bard. It has the * place of honor ’ among all 
the attractions of the apartment . . . Some space back, we have spoken of the 
weather on ‘ St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning; ’ and thinking at the time, should 
the next day chance to be pleasant, what a pity it would be, on account of 
many ‘ expectants,’ that the days could not have been transposed, we concluded to 
give a ‘ meteorological observation ’ for the day ensuing, and that’s this very day, 
‘ of all the days in the year.’ It has been snowing since last night’s gloaming; a 
soft, warm, driving, feathery snow: we felt a premonition of it ‘ in our bones ’ last 
evening, while we were scribbling; and this morning, lo! the bare trees in the street 
are all piled up with the 4 gently-frozen rain: ’ so are the window-shutters and 
,the lamp-posts; and there is a muffled sound of shovelling snow from the bal¬ 
conies, steps, and side-walks; and the ringing laughter of children, amid the faint 
banging of window-shutters in the gusty but attempered wind, is also heard; ‘ Young 
Knick.’ among them, too, with a pair of paternal boots, (‘ a world too wide ’ for his 
little ‘ supporters,’) which he longs to be big enough to wear. Ah, well-a-day! 
‘ When I am a man! ’ is the poetry of Childhood: ‘ When I was a boy,’ is the 
poetry of Age. ... A white man not long since 6ued a black man in one 
of the courts of a free state; and while the trial was before the judge, the litigants 
came to an amicable settlement, and so the counsel stated to the court. ‘ A verbal 
settlement will not answer,’ replied the Judge ; 4 it must be in writing.’ ‘ Here is 
the agreement, ‘ in black and white ,’ ’ responded the counsel, pointing to the recon¬ 
ciled parties: ‘ pray, what does your honor want more than thi9 ? ’ . . . Our 
friend and correspondent, Charles Gk Leland, Esq., whose ‘ Three Friends' in a late 
number, seems already to have ‘ gone the rounds ’ of the American press, is the 
author of l TheGrand Concert' which ensues. ‘The Chevalier’ is a regular contrib¬ 
utor to the Knickerbocker : 


1 1 heard the steeples pouring forth 
Their storm-bells’ roaring din; 

And the songs of merry companies 
As they sate so snug within ; 

The measured tread of armies proud, 
The dash of the restless sea! 

4 And it’s buz l 5 quoth the world, 
As on she whirled, 

And away with the world went we! 

‘ I heard a martyr at the stake 
Groan out, 4 in Domino! * 

I heard five infants squall at night, 
While cats yelled out below. 

I heard a preacher pounding texts, 

To a godly companie; 

4 And it’s buz 1 ’ quoth the world, 
As on she whirled, 

And away with the world went we! 


4 1 heard a dainty cavalier 
Sing to his ladye-love; 

While fountains in the moon-ray plashed, 
And the lady sighed above. 

And I heard the click of the cold white dice, 
With curses pealing free ; 

4 And it’s buz! ’ quoth the world, 

As on she whirled, 

And away with the world went we! 

4 Yes: music, thunder, growls and groans, 
With shouts and shots in store, 

While powder-mills exploded fast — 

But I could stand no more ! 

I stopped my ears, I howled a prayer, 

And swooned in agony: 

4 And it’s buz! ’ quoth the world, 

As on she whirled, 

And away with the world went we! ’ 


‘ The Saint Leger Papers' now become so popular, will be resumed in our next 
The admirable chapter in our last, so replete with deep and poetical thought, so 
forcibly expressed, must have whetted the reader’s appetite for what is to follow. 
The temporary indisposition of the author, now happily abated, must constitute 
his and our apology to the reader. . . . Our new correspondent 4 Pastel' 
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has our best thanks for his favors. . . . We are glad to learn that 4 Harper's 
Magazine ’ and Stringer and Townsend’s ‘ International,' are meeting with marked 
favor at the hands of the public. Both are well and variously filled with the best 
matter from foreign periodicals, while each has carefully-prepared original depart¬ 
ments, the interest of which is well sustained. We like to see good periodical litera¬ 
ture flourish, in contradistinction to that which is merely cheap—usually 4 cheap' 
enough, in all senses of the term. As for the 4 Old Knick.,’ its prosperity i9 unabated. 
It has more subscribers at this moment than it has had at any time within the last 
eight years; and its increase, within the last three months, has been greater by 
twenty per cent, than during the same months at any former period. 4 Let the good 
work go on ! ’ good friends. . . . Here is another 4 pearl ’ from the diadem of 
William Delany Patton, immortalized in our last number. He is speaking of the 
members of the Ohio Legislature : 

4 The broom of virtuous indignation should sweep these political coster-mongers from the pur¬ 
lieus of the Halls of Legislation. The pestle of contempt should he placed in the mortar of 
honest rebuke, and the nills manufactured therefrom prove the death-warrant of these vermin 
hanging on the skirts of the body politic. Their only object is plunder—the pettier the better. An 
end ofa candle is as important to them as the spoliation of an empire to Napoleon. The fragments 
of a ream of writing-paper gladden their hearts, when larcenously obtained, with more pleasur¬ 
able emotions than warm the bosom of the conqueror when receiving the applause of a rescued 
people I The sight of a stick of sealing wax or a box of wafers excites their avarice to a degree 
more intense than revels in the heart of the bridegroom when he clasps in his embrace for the first 
time his yielding yet diffident bride! No mother ever watched with more yearning solicitude 
the flash of intellect marking the growth of her first-born, than do these Caterans the daily in¬ 
crease, in the rear of your building, of the pile of ashes swept from your fire-place! * 

If all 4 these things indeed be so,' and if they be true of other state-legislatures, 
we don’t see why the newly-elected members shouldn’t let their children play 
with their neighbor's children just as they always used to. T is n’t as clear as old 
4 Round Top ’ on the Kaattskills, that after all they 're 4 any better than other 
folks.’ . . . We experience more than wonted pleasure in calling attention to the 4 Ori¬ 
ginal Papers ’ of the present number. Perhaps it does n’t become us to laud them; 
for custom 4 ties our tongue ’ in this respect; though a tradesman may speak of 
his wares, made by others, in terms of praise never so extravagant, and it’s 4 all 
right.’ But really, are not our friend Bristed’s 4 Walter Mapes' Poems,' the 4 For¬ 
eign Sketches' the 4 Escape of Madame Kossuth from Hungary' the graphic do¬ 
mestic sketch of 4 False Position , or the Under-Current] the ‘ Sketch-Book of Meister 
Karl] the 4 Gossip on Rivers '— to say nothing of the other prose, and eke the 
verse —- are they not note-worthy and praise-worthy ? Read and pronounce. Apro¬ 
pos of ‘ Meister Karl : ’ when the reader becomes fully acquainted with him, if his 
sketches are not found to possess as rich specimens of Pantagtuelism and Rabe- 
laishm as have recently been encountered, we shall — 4 lose our guess,* that's 
all. . . . Just after 4 The Dunciad ’ appeared, James Dennis took up the 
book in Tonson’s shop. Dipping carelessly into it, he came suddenly on the follow¬ 
ing lines: 

♦Some have for wits and then for poets passed. 

Turned critics next, and proved plain fools at last.’ 

4 By Jove ! ’ said Dennis, 4 he means me !' And sure enough, just so long as the 
4 Dunciad ’ retained its popularity, so long poor Dennis had this couplet fastened 
uopn him, to his great annoyance. . . .We are not surprised to see the public 
journals awaking to the rare attractions of Messrs. Williams and Stevens’ grand 
4 Depository of Art ’ in Broadway, near Leonard-street. The 4 Courier and En¬ 
quirer' pays a long and well-deserved tribute to this most capacious and vari¬ 
ously-filled establishment; dwelling upon and criticising with taste and discrimina¬ 
tion the many rare pictures to be seen there, from the pencils of eminent ancient 
and modern artists, including the truly magnificent engravings after Landseer, and 
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other distinguished celebrites in the art of celature, rare articles of vertu, etc. We 
quite agree with the ‘ Courier * in advising all those who would gratify or improve 
their taste in the arts of design, that they may at Williams and Stevens’ always 
find the means of accomplishing their desire. . . . We have received a‘poem’ 
commencing, ‘ Hail, Land of the Brave and the Free !' Now it seems to us that we 
have seen something like this before, somewhere; and we leave it to our friends 
George Ripley, J. S. Redfield, and George P. Putnam, if it is entirely original 
here. Was n’t there something not unlike it in one or two of the seven hundred and 
fifty Jenny Lind songs which we perused? . . . ‘ The Unchanging ,’ a sonnet 
on the love of a mother, is a pleasing specimen of the writer’s powers. He shall 
hear from the Editob anon, touching the other communications contained in his 
‘ budget:’ 

‘ In this kaleidoscopic world of ours, 

With hues oft-changing in the glass of time ; 

Now full of life, now merriest pantomime; 

Where Pleasure smiles and sad Misfortune lowers, 

And thorns lie hid within the finest flowers, 

One my there is the human heart may claim, • 

Unchanged by change, unscorched by its own flame, 

And mildly beaming raid our darkest hours; 

One cheering ray, that every soul may feel, 

However few its joys or dim its hope; 

One steadfast light, alike in woe or weal, 

Imparting strength with all life’s ills to cope, 

Vouchsafed to earth from the full fount above; 

One ray, most like to Heaven—A Mother’s Love ! * 

* M. S. P.’ draws, in his way, a very fair picture, in his ‘ Scene in a Country 
District School-House ;* but it is a ‘leetle’ over-elaborated. We remember the 
‘ calls ’ on the ‘ master ’ perfectly: ‘ Pleasetomendme-fine-andpen ; ’ ‘ Pleasesir John's- 
a-pinchinme ; ’ * Pleasesir maygwout,' Cget s'mice, to put in-my-trowses-to-keep-m'nose- 
from ‘ bleedih' ? ’ and other the like questions. But, ‘ M. S. P.,’ ‘ those were the days', not¬ 
withstanding. Do n’t you think so ? . . . Where the great Cooke pointed his 
lean and expressive fore-finger; where the elder Kean flashed the genius-lit fire of 
his matchless eye; where Cooper trode and Conway swayed; where ‘ poor Power ! ’ 
won all suffrages, and Placide ‘ ruled the hour; ’ even there, where stood the stage 
of the ‘ Old Park,’ in one of the new and splendid stores erected upon its site, 
flourish our friends ‘ Jeroliman, Motley and Company, successors to the old firm 
of ‘ Cohens’ in William-street, near Fulton, so well known throughout the Union: 
and ‘long may they wave!’ . * . Placide, in the play of ‘The Nervous 
3 Man,’ says he happened to nod one day to the ‘ Man of Nerve,’ M‘Shane, and he stuck 
to him like a leech from that time forth. Some modern victim gives a similar experi¬ 
ence in an auction-room: ‘ Never nod to an acquaintance at an auction. I did so 
once, and when the sale closed, I found four broken chairs, six cracked flower-pots, and 
a knock-kneed bed-stead knocked down to me. What I intended as nods to a friend, 
had been taken by the auctioneer as bids for the kitchen furniture 1’ . . . What 
a terribly horrid thing—how like a dream of horror — was that recent account 
in the daily journals of a Mississippi steamer striking a ‘ snag’ in the night, and 
going down bow-foremost; the strangling passengers struggling, and the engines 
working, plunging and murmuring below, some minutes after the boat had disap¬ 
peared below the surface! * ’T was too, too horrible 1’ . . . A modest, and as 

we infer, a young correspondent, who sends us ‘ a few stanzas’ in imitation of Ten¬ 
nyson, (as a general thing we do not affect imitations,) in a note to the Editor, 
says: ‘ Before you read button close down those arching lids over the moony eyes 
of Minerva’s gift, your beautiful Owlet, and let the heart alone sit in judgment 
upon the fate of my poor poetic bantling.’ The ‘ Stanzas ’ await the necessary 
scrutiny. 
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THE FIRST OYSTER-EATER. 


BY RICTIARD HAYWARDB. 


The impenetrable veil of antiquity hangs over the antediluvian oyster, 
but the geological finger-post points to the testifying fossil. We might, 
in pursuing this subject, sail upon the broad pinions of conjecture into the 
remote, or flutter with lighter wings in the regions of fable, but it is un¬ 
necessary : the mysterious pages of Nature are ever opening freshly 
around us, and in her stony volumes, amid the calcareous strata, we be¬ 
hold the precious mollusc—the 'primeval bivalve , 


- 4 rock-ribbed ! and ancient os the sun.* 


Yet, of its early history we know nothing. Etymology throws but 
little light upon the matter. In vain have we carried our researches into 
the vernacular of the maritime Phcenicians, or sought it amid the frag¬ 
ments of Chaldean and Assyrian lore. To no purpose have we 
analyzed the roots of the comprehensive Hebrew, or lost ourselves in 
the baffling labyrinths of the oriental Sanscrit. The history of the an¬ 
cient oyster is written in no language, except in the universal idiom of 
the secondary strata ! Nor is this surprising in a philosophical point of 
view. Setting aside the pre-Adamites, and taking Adam as the first 
name-giver , when we reflect , that Adam lived iN-land, and therefore 
never saw the succulent periphery in its native mud, we may deduce this 
reasonable conclusion : viz., that as he never saw it, he probably never 
named it—never ! — not even to his most intimate friends. Such being 
the case, we must seek for information in a later and more enlightened 
age. And here let me take occasion to remark, that oysters and intelli¬ 
gence are nearer allied than many persons imagine. The relations between 

vol. xxxvii. 26 
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Physiology and Psychology are beginning to be better understood. A 
man might be scintillant with facetiousness over a plump ‘ Shrewsbury ,’ 
who would make a very sorry figure over a bowl of water-gruel. The 
gentle, indolent Brahmin, the illiterate Laplander, the ferocious Lybian, 
the mercurial Frenchman, and the stolid, (1 beg your pardon,) the stal¬ 
wart Englishman, are not more various in their mental capacities than 
in their table aesthetics. And even in this Century, we see that wit and 
oysters come in together with September, and wit and oysters go out to¬ 
gether in May—a circumstance not without its weight, and peculiarly 
pertinent to the subject-matter. With this brief, but not irrelevant di¬ 
gression, I will proceed. We have ‘ 0stream ’ from the Latins, ‘ Oester ’ 
from the Saxons, ‘ Auster' from the Teutons, ‘ Ostra ’ from the Span¬ 
iards, and 4 Huitre' from the French —words evidently of common 
origin — threads spun from the same distaff! And here our archaeology 
narrows to a point, and this point is the pearl we are in search of: viz., 
the genesis of this most excellent fish. 

4 Words evidently derived from a common origin.’ What origin ? 
Let us examine the venerable page of history. When is the first mention 
made of oysters ? Hudibras says : 

-‘ the Emperor Caligula, 

Who triumphed o’er the British seas, 

Took crabs and oysters prisoners, (mark that!) 

And lobsters, ’stead of cuirassiers; 

Engaged his legions in fierce bustles 
• With periwinkles, prawns, and mussels, 

And led his troops with furious gallops, 

To charge whole regiments of scallops; 

Not, like their ancient way of war, 

To wait on his triumphal car, 

But when he went to dine or sup, 

More bravely ate his captives up ; 

Leaving all war, by his example, 

Reduced—to vict’ling of a camp well.’ 

This is the first mention in the classics of oysters; and we now ap¬ 
proach the cynosure of our inquiry. From this we infer that oysters 
came originally from Britain. The word is unquestionably primitive. 
The broad, open, vowelly sound is, beyond a doubt, the primal, sponta¬ 
neous thought that found utterance when the soft, seductive mollusc first 
exposed its white bosom in its pearly shell to the enraptured gaze of 
aboriginal man! Is there a question about it? Does not every one know, 
when he sees an oyster, that that is its name? And hence we reason 
that it originated in Britain, was latinized by the Romans, replevined by 
the Saxons, corrupted by the Teutons, and finally barbecued by the 
French. Oh, philological ladder by which we mount upward, until we 
emerge beneath the clear vertical light of Truth !! Methinks I see the 
First Oyster-Eater ! A brawny, naked savage, with his wild hair 
matted over his wild eyes, a zodiac of fiery stars tatooed across his mus¬ 
cular breast—unclad, unsandalled, hirsute and hungry—he breaks 
through the underwoods that margin the beach, and stands alone upon 
the sea-shore, with nothing in one hand but his unsuccessful boar-spear, 
and nothing in the other but his fist. There he beholds a splendid pan¬ 
orama! The West all a-glow; the conscious waves blushing as the warm 
sun sinks to their embraces; the blue sea on his left; the interminable 
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forest on his right; and the creamy sea-sand curving in delicate tracery 
between. A Picture , and a Child of Nature ! Delightedly he plunges 
in the foam, and swims to the bald crown of a rock that uplifts itself 
above the waves. Seating himself he gazes upon the calm expanse be¬ 
yond, and swings his legs against the moss that spins its filmy tendrils in 
the brine. Suddenly he utters a cry; springs up ; the blood streams from 
his foot. With barbarous fury he tears up masses of sea moss, and with 
it clustering families of testacea. Dashing them down upon the rock, he 
perceives a liquor exuding from the fragments; he sees the white, pulpy, 
delicate morsel half-hidden in the cracked shell, and instinctively reaching 
upward, his hand finds his mouth, and amidst a savage, triumphant de¬ 
glutition, he murmurs— Oyster!! Champing in his uncouth fashion 
bits of shell and sea-weed, with uncontrollable pleasure he masters this 
mystery of a new sensation, and not until the gray veil of night is drawn 
over the distant waters does he leave his rock, covered with the trophies 
of his victory. 

We date from this epoch the maritime history of England. Ere long, 
the reedy cabins of her aborigines clustered upon the banks of beautiful 
inlets, and overspread her long lines of level beaches; or pencilled with 
delicate wreaths of smoke the savage aspect of her rocky coasts. The 
sword was beaten into the oyster-knife, and the spear into oyster-rakes. 
Commerce spread her white wings along the shores of happy Albion, and 
man emerged at once into civilization from a nomadic state. From this 
people arose the mighty nation of Ostrogoths; from the Ostraphagi of 
ancient Britain came the custom of Ostracism — that is, sending political 
delinquents to that place where they can get no more oysters. 

There is a strange fatality attending all discoverers. Our Briton saw a 
mighty change come over his country—a change beyond the reach of 
memory or speculation. Neighboring tribes, formerly hostile, were now 
linked together in bonds of amity. A sylvan, warlike people had become 
a peaceful, pisciverous community; and he himself, once the lowest of his 
race, was now elevated above the dreams of his ambition. He stood alone 
upon the sea-shore, looking toward the rock, which, years ago, had been 
his stepping-stone to power, and a desire to revisit it came over him. He 
stands now upon it. The season, the hour, the westerly sky, remind him 
of former times. He sits and meditates. Suddenly a flush of pleasure 
overspreads his countenance; for there, just below the flood, he sees a 
gigantic bivalve—alone—with mouth agape, as if yawning with very 
weariness at the solitude in which it found itself. What I am about to 
describe may be untrue. But I believe it. I have heard of the waggish 
propensities of oysters. I have known them to clap suddenly upon a 
rat’s tail at night; and, what with the squeaking and the clatter, we verily 
thought the devil had broke loose in the cellar. Moreover, I am told that, 
upon another occasion, when a demijohn of brandy had burst, a large 
4 Blue-pointer ’ was found lying in a little pool of liquor, just drunk 
enough to be careless of consequences, opening and shutting his shells 
with a ‘ devil-may-care ’ air, as if he did n’t value any body a brass farthing, 
but was going to be as noisy as he possibly could. 

But to return. When our Briton saw the oyster in this defenceless 
attitude, he knelt down, and gradually reaching his arm toward it, he 
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suddenly thrust his fingers in the aperture, and the oyster closed upon 
them with a spasmodic snap! In vain the Briton tugged and roared; he 
might as well have tried to uproot the solid rock as to move that oyster! 
In vain he called upon all his heathen gods—Gog and Magog—eider 
than Woden and Thor; and with huge, uncouth, druidical d—ns con¬ 
signed all shell-fish to Nidhogg, Hela, and the submarines. Bivalve held 
on with ‘ a will.’ It was nuts for him certainly. Here was a great lub¬ 
berly, chuckle-headed fellow, the destroyer of his tribe, with his fingers in 
chancery, and the tide rising! A fellow who had thought, like ancient 
Pistol, to make the world his oyster, and here was the oyster making a 
world of him. Strange mutation! The poor Briton raised his eyes: 
there were the huts of his people ; he could even distinguish his own, with 
its slender spiral of smoke; they were probably preparing a roast for him ; 
how he detested a roast! Then a thought of his wife, his little ones 
awaiting him, tugged at his heart. The waters rose around him. He 
struggled, screamed in his anguish ; but the remorseless winds dispersed 
the sounds, and ere the evening moon arose and flung her white radiance 
upon the placid waves, the last billow had rolled over the First Oyster- 
Eater ! 

I purpose in my next to show the relations existing between wit and 
oysters. It is true that Chaucer (a poet of considerable promise in the 
fourteenth century) has alluded to the oyster in rather a disrespectful 
manner; and the learned Du Bartas (following the elder Pliny) hath ac¬ 
cused this modest bivalve of 1 being incontinent,’ a charge wholly without 
foundation, for there is not a more chaste and innocent fish in the world. 
But the rest of our poets have redeemed it from these foul aspersions in 
numberless passages, among which we find Shakspeare’s happy allusion to 

‘ Rich honesty dwelling in n poor house.’ 

And no one now, I presume, will pretend to deny that it hath been al¬ 
ways held 

‘ Great in mouths of wisest censure 1 ’ 

In addition to a chapter on wit and oysters, I also may make a short 
digression touching cockles. 


OLD LETTERS. 

Old Letters! in thy presence lives the Past: 

How as I gaze lost forms of friends defile 
Through Memory’s long narrow-cloistered aisle; 

How swells my heart with loneliness o’ercast, 

As each loved shadow passes quick and fast; 

How grows remembrance as each cherished line 
Recalls the early joys that once were mine, 

Long since cut down ’neath Time’s destroying blast 
Ye are the sepulchres of friendly thought; 

Affection’s choicest relics, stained with tears, 

And yellow with the golden dust of years; 

Impoverished Mem’ry’s El Dorado! fraught 
With wealth of feeling, gems of Friendship’s mould, 

More precious than Golconda’s mines of gold. 

CLAR8KOB Elwjw. 
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M T VESTA. 


BT DON. H. W. KLLBWOBTn. 


Round Vesta’s temple famed of old, 

Thougli many an eager foot-step pressed, 
To one alone of heavenly mould 
The mystic Goddess stood confessed. 

To Him each hidden charm was known ; 

High-Priest of Vesta ! it was thine 
To guard the deathless flame that shone 
Throughout her temple’s inuer shrine ! 

The outer-temple long hath gone, 

And crumbled into sainted dust! 

Vet still the goddess hath her throne ; 

The High-Priest still his sacred tru^t: 

For what was Vesta but the flame 
Of Holy Truth — the power that stirs, 

Still strong as when from Heaven it came, 
The heart-pulse of her worshippers ! 

Thus on our souls a hidden light, 

Like some blest star of Heaven above, 

Hath shone for years in radiance bright, 
Beneath the ceaseless care of Lovi; : 

But who, amid this changing world, 

Would dream the Boy such watch had kept. 
That ne’er with wearied pinions furled, 

One fleeting moment he hath slept! 

O God ! how glorious is Love ! 

Beyond what raptured bard hath sung, 
When thus without one wish to rove, 

The Seraph Boy, with bow unstrung, 

And empty quiver, day and night 
Sits watching with admiringgaze 
Alone, the heart-consuming light 
His power first kindled to a blaze. 

Yet not alone ! for near him oft 
Bright-jewelled Memory fondly strays, 
Recounting o’er, in accents soft. 

Each treasured hope of happier days : 

And when, mid Time’s most rapid flight. 

Glad Memory seeks some hidden path, 

Love holds aloft the charmed light, 

And lends him all the power he hath ! 

Thou art my Vesta! I have prayed 
To none with such devotion as to thee ; 

E’en of my heart thine own a part is made, 
Nor, could 1 loose it, would 1 set it free: 

Still must I love, though Love nmy not avail 
Perchance; yet sometimes in life’s busy stir, 
Whispers fond Hope the same enchanting tale, 
That first she taught me as thy worshipper. 
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GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN FLORIDA, 


V U M B X R 


ON*. 


The summer of 18 —had been unusually sultry ; prophetic, all the 
old folks said, of a cold autumn. Agreeably to this philosophy, the Novem¬ 
ber to which I allude could in no way have disappointed the weather- 
wise. Having just graduated from West Point, my young friend, Harry 
Merton, was ordered to Florida. Not in the most robust health, he left 
early, in the full expectation of cheating winter out of his calendar. It 
was on a bleak, gloomy day; the wind blew keenly from the north-east; 
clouds of dust and dry leaves strewed the walks of the Battery; purple 
cheeks and blue noses prevailed; and ‘ Go to the cabin-fire, or you ’ll 
freeze,’ was murmured with the last good-bye. Still he was young, and 
full of bright anticipations; hope setting a beacon before him, on which 
as yet no shadow had fallen, and which no circumstances could obscure. 
Alas ! could we but look with more prophetic eye through the long vista 
of coming years, how often would young Fancy droop the wing she 
stretches in such eager haste to outstrip time, and turn back in sorrow 
from the vision ! But who has not felt his spirits grow lighter beneath 
the influence of that sovereign balm, a fresh sea-breeze ? Even care itself 
seems frighted away before its magic power; and were it not for the 
dreaded consequences of the vessel’s motion, I believe there are none who 
would not speak in rhapsodies of their first voyage ! As the last rope 
was flung aboard, and the gallant barque dropped down the harbor, the 
sun broke through the clouds, and lent a fairy-like glow to every object 
on shore, and brightened the surface even of the rough billows beneath. 
Morton watched the receding city, with its forest of masts, until the heights 
of Neversink were lost in the dusky twilight, or mingled with the thick¬ 
gathering clouds above. Soon the rushing wind whistled and rattled 
through the closely-reefed sails, and the angry waters were lashed into 
foam; the torrents of spray and fast-falling rain compelling all whose 
homes were not on the deep to seek shelter.in their berths; and the 
mammoth cradle, with the storm for a lullaby, rocked its inmates, weak 
and well, to slumber. 

Brightly the morning dawned, and long before the passengers were stir¬ 
ring, the beautiful ship was bounding on her way. The frothy waves 
now parted to receive her ; the jovial sailors answered to the boatswain’s 
call, adjusting the rigging to the merry ‘ Yo-heave-ho ! ’ and landsmen 
sought opportunity to display their seamanship to the caution of the less 
conceited, and the amusement of all. But there was little to relieve the 
monotony, after a few days. Sometimes a 4 school ’ of porpoises came 
tumbling by, as the ship tacked toward shore; and then the dolphins 
would play round the bow, or a shark would follow in the wake, to keep 
alive the sailors’ superstition, or a fleet of Portuguese men-of-war would 
afford speculation for the curious, although, like all else in nature, pret* 
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tiest and most interesting in their own element. Again a flock of ‘ Mo¬ 
ther Carey’s chickens’ hovered round, and vain were the attempts to en¬ 
tangle one with a thread: at length, it was caught; and after much pet¬ 
ting, the mysterious little wanderer was let loose, despite of omens, not 
an unwelcome visitor. Often after tea we would sit on deck, and watch 
the moon-beams sparkling on the water; or trace the long line of phos¬ 
phorescent light, as the gallant vessel ploughed the ocean, or, as some 
huge sea-monster, plunging beneath the surface, and rearing in his strength, 
flung off as easily the mountain wave it broke. 

At last, the cheerful cry of ‘ Land ahead! ’ from the watchman in the 
shrouds, betokened the end of their voyage ; and never was sound more 
welcome to mortal ears. All hurried on deck, and in the motley throng 
were faces Merton had not seen before : among them, an old lady and her 
daughter, who seemed determined to make up for the time lost in sea¬ 
sickness, having brought with them the Guide-Book, the Path-Finder, the 
History of Florida, and a map, which, by the way, the elder had now 
spread out on her little fat lap, and by the use of a quizzing-glass and 
fore-finger was closely examining. ‘ Come here, Clary,’ said she, ‘ and 
help me find the Bluff. Do, Cap ting, or you, Mr.,’ addressing Merton, 

4 could n’t you just point out St. Somebody’s Bluff ? I never saw r such a 
map. The fellow said it would tell up every thing, and for my part, I see 
nothiug but hen-tracks.’ Merton replied, ‘ The place was not probably 
put down ; ’ but, in fact, the old woman’s comical appearance so amused 
him, he dared not go to her aid. As Dr. Syntax said of his spouse, she 
was ‘like a dumpling set a-walking; ’ and not content with being fashion¬ 
able by nature, she had loaded on clothes and tournure enough for two ; 
and in order to protect her complexion, and at the same time enjoy eveiy 
prospect, she had donned an enormous Leghorn fat and green veil, so 
that her tiny sun-shade was quite superfluous, it being scarcely large 
enough to hide her great fat cheeks, although she contrived to * tote ’ it, 
together with her library and reticule. ‘ Do, mamma,’ interposed Miss 
Clara, * come and let us enjoy this fine scenery. No doubt ,the Captain 
will put us ashore in the right place, and be glad to get rid of us in the 
bargain.’ Merton now stepped forward, in order to lead them to the other 
side of the vessel. 

They had crossed the St. John’s bar very early in the morning; and 
now the warm sun shone over all the dewy earth, and mingled odors from 
trees and shrubs still fresh and green were wafted on the gentle breeze. 
Indeed, Dame Nature seemed to have donned her best attire, and wel¬ 
comed them with that soft delusive smile she oft assumes in climes less 
genial than Florida. Here, too, the deep blue sea and the dash¬ 
ing breakers lent their aid to charm. Just on the brink of the clear 
white beach were arranged, quite in military style, a regiment of peli¬ 
cans, awaiting their prey for breakfast; while numerous water-fowl, of 
almost eveiy species, winged their light way in flocks over-head, now 
dipping the beak in water, now daintily skimming the surface. The 
only check to the enjoyment of our travellers was the sand-flies and mos¬ 
quitoes. These swarmed the deck, attacking at every point, and picking 
at poor Mrs. Scriggins right and left, beneath her jaunty flat. ‘Dear me, 
Clary,’ she exclaimed, ‘we shall be devoured;’ and she flourished her 
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sun-shade and fancy-bag most dexterously. Even the fisherman’s hut on 
shore looked a haven of rest, and many regretted they could not seek 
its shelter, as if there were any place in Florida where these villainous 
little torments do not poison one’s peace! 

Directly, a boat shot out from the land, rowed by six sons of Erebus, 
and great was the curiosity to learn its destiny, the most of those on 
board being alike strangers to the country and its customs. The Captain 
hailed the helmsman, and a gentleman claimed the privilege of coming 
aboard. 

4 Ah ! ’t is Mr. Roughenough, Clary,’ said Mrs. Scriggins, rubbing first 
one elbow, and then the other. ‘ I’m so glad you are come for us; I have 
rubbed a hole in both sleeves, and I’m afraid I shall wear out my skin.’ 

4 I came down some days since,’ he replied , 4 for recreation. But I’ve 
had quite enough of it! I’ve been leeched by gallinippers, and literally 
phlebotomized; indeed, I could not open my mouth without their en¬ 
tering, and I am almost deafened by their noise.’ 

4 Dear me!’ returned Mrs. Scriggins , 4 that won’t do for me ; I am an in¬ 
valid, but the doctor said I must not think of depleting. Was n’t that the 
word, Clary ? I’m sure he added, I was complete enough.’ 

4 Come, come,’ interrupted the Captain, 4 get these ladies ashore, Jack, 
or we ’ll lose the tide.’ 

4 It ain’t possible now, Captain,’ she interposed, as they hoisted her 
over the bows, every body laughing, and no body answering her. 

Merton bade Clara a respectful farewell, and promised to see her in 
St. Augustine. The little boat soon sped to the shore. The vessel’s sails 
were again hoisted, the anchor weighed, and with a fino breeze they were 
quickly gliding up the lovely river, now widening to a beautiful lake, 
again narrowing to a stream; passed islands ever green, and grass-grown, 
level shores, inviting to repose. There were but few settlements along the 
border, and these rude and unfinished. To Merton the voyage had been 
monotonous and wearisome; and he hailed even these wild homes with 
no feigned delight. But, alas ! the Eutopian scenes his young imagina¬ 
tion had garnered up, like all such visions of young hearts, could only be 
dissipated by reality. They crossed the bar at day-break, yet it was not 
Until the evening of the next day that their longing eyes were greeted by 

the sandy shores and hastily-built cabins of J-. Almost any home 

looks cheerful to the mariner just landed, but the shock poor Merton’s 
nerves received that night was but a foretaste of things to come ! The 
. night grew chilly, and brought along one of those cold snaps, as they are 
not inaptly termed in New-England, but which was not a little surprising 
to our traveller, and as unexpected as unwelcome. 

There were two wharves; one was Uncle Sam’s and the other wasn’t. 
He landed upon the former, and ploughed his way through the light 
sand, sparkling in the moon-light like drifted snow, and in such weather 
might easily have been mistaken for it. As he passed into the main 
street, the aspect of the town was more cheerful. Lights flashed from 
every cabin, and voices not ungentle fell on his ear. Officers and soldiers 
thronged the narrow streets, and lounged about the inns and restaurants. 
He entered the first public house in his way, in hopes of securing that 
rest he so much needed, both as a restorative and a preparation for to- 
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morrow’s ride, his dispatches being addressed to the commanding officer 

at St. A-. J-was entirely occupied by volunteers. Meeting one of 

the privates at the door, who assured him this was the Hotel , he entered 
the dark, narrow passage, leading to what appeared to be the eating-room 
of a very indifferent public house. Coining from ship-board, he had no 
very dainty appetite, yet the uncleared table before him soon put to flight 
all idea of gratifying it; and hailing one of the slovenly negroes who 
was employed in the double duty of clearing off and feeding himself and 
the dogs, he reluctantly inquired for the proprietor. 

4 Proprioters, Sir, has nothin’ to do in dis ’ouse. Missus is boss, and 
she’s in de bed-room, yonder,’ pointing as he said this to a board-parti¬ 
tion, dividing the rooms about half-way to the rafters, and above which 
flickered a candle-light. 

The confab aroused the lady in question, whose curiosity or cupidity 
induced her to bawl out in a loud, harsh tone, ‘ Tony, who’s that ? ’ and 
as if not sure of a satisfactory answer, she protruded a head ornamented 
by a dirty cap, and any quantity of tawdry ribbons. 4 Does he want a 
room ? ’ she continued, in the same tone, addressing her valet. 

4 Yes, Madam,’ replied Merton, sans ceremonie; 4 and I can’t have it too 
soon.’ 

‘Oh, if he is in a hurry, he can wait till it’s over ; I s’poseit’s another 
o’ them ther’ nasty regulars ! Tony, when you ’re done clearin’ off, you 
can tell Venus to show ’im to No. 16 ; and if that don’t suit ’im, he can 
go whar he can find better; or try the piney woods, as better than ho has 
done !’ Having said this, she withdrew the tawdry cap; and slamming 
tho board door, she began singing a rude lullaby, with as much non¬ 
chalance as if a nasty regular had never intruded upon her vision! 

In this unpromising state of affairs, Merton would gladly have taken 
her advice and gone farther, but feeling sure, from all he had heard, that 
he would indeed only fare worse, he concluded to resign himself to fate; 
mentally resolving, however, to try the effect of a bribe on the faithful 
man Tony. Lighting a cigar at one of the tallow candles, flickering in a 
puddle of grease, he then took a seat at one of the windows, hero very 
properly called 4 gaps,’ as they were only square holes, with rough pine- 
shutters. Tony continued dexterously to clear off, whistling occasionally 
to warn his keeper that all was right; yet giving Merton the same 
friendly token, by a broad grin. After a few minutes, he took up a light, 
and in a low and respectful tone, announced his readiness to accompany 
him to No. 16. They stumbled back through the dark passage, rendered 
still more dismal by the feeble light which Tony carried above his head, 
and that, too, in a draft of air from open doors, through which none but 
a negro could have carried it unextinguished ; then up a narrow, winding 
stair-case; again through dark and gloomy halls; and out once more to 
the open air, where they passed a long piazza, to the designated room. 
Tony flung open the door, and placing the candle upon one of the side- 
beams of the building, closed the ‘ gap ; ’ and then, scratching his head, 
inquired if the gentleman wished any thing ? Merton looked around upon 
the desolate, unfurnished hole; and in desponding accents answered, 

1 No.’ There was but an apology for a bed-stead, with a 4 shuck ’ mattress 
on it, and one old horse-blanket thrown over it; a broken chair, and an old, 
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long-ago print of fashion. This was stuck in the frame of an old dressing- 
glass ; and Merton meekly inquired if it was for him to shave by in the morn¬ 
ing? Tony grinned a negative, and with a meaning he could not then di¬ 
vine, shook his head. Directly was heard a low giggle, and a creeping 
tread, as of some one stealthily passing the piazza. Tony’s whole aspect and 
voice changed at the sound; he boldly opened the door, and assuring himself 
that the eaves-dropper had departed, he begged Merton to wait ‘ a little.’ 
As he had no idea of going, hope itself having died in his breast, he 
readily complied. Tony was not long absent, and returned with an aid 
in the shape of a tall, flashily-dressed negress, with an immense white 
turban, and her arms full of bed-clothes. Tony brought a chair, glass, 
and table. Towels and water were soon provided. Merton really felt it 
must have been magic silver with which he greased the palm of Tony! 
He had anticipated such a night! and behold, as if the lamp of Aladdin 
had been vouchsafed him, he had, at least, every comfort around him. All 
was done in pantomime; and Rosy, smoothing the pillow, looked at him, 
as if to say, ‘ All is now ready,’ and glided oft* as noiselessly as she em 
tered. Then were heard voices from the neighboring rooms ; one called, 

4 Tony, where’s my glass ? ’ another, 1 Rosy, where’s my sheet ? ’ and so 
on. Tony tipped him a farewell wink, and scraping his toot, pulling his 
wool, and making a most formal salaam, also departed, softly closing the 
door. 

Merton could not but feel a little malicious pleasure in reflecting on 
how completely he had outwitted Madame, although she might never 
know it. How he might have had to pay for it, had his stay been pro¬ 
tracted, he could only judge by others’ experience. At all events, he 
congratulated himself on reflecting he was to proceed the next morning 

with dispatches to St. A-. The most popular route was then up the St. 

J-river to P-, and thence across the country to the city. But there 

being no boat the day in question, he was compelled to take the longer 
journey, by crossing the ferry, and proceeding by the King’s road through 
the woods. The weather had greatly changed, neither was he prepared 
in body or mind for so cool a reception. Indeed one can scarcely believe 
in the fitful humors of this climate; or credit, without experience, how 
suddenly a summer-like day can change to the rigor of a New-England 
autumn. Strangers feel these changes more than those acclimated. It 
was now freezing. All the ponds and gullies of water were iced over, 
and a heavy frost lay on the ground like snow. 

It was scarcely yet day when Merton arose, but he had a long journey 
before him, and he knew that to accomplish it he must make an early 
start. Accordingly he gave his friend Tony orders to have his horse sad¬ 
dled by day-break. As he stood at the ‘gap,’ looking out upon the pine- 
pens, single and douhle, which entitled that sand-bank to a name, and 
reflected on the utter disregard to the Scripture warning the builders 
evinced—each house being literally built upon the sand—his reverie 
was interrupted by the uncouth sound of Tony’s voice, as he led Dick by 
the bridle, alternately abusing and coaxing him. It was not surprising, 
he thought, that the animal neighed, and pawed the ground impatiently; 
for the groom’s gear was enough to make any horse laugh! He had 
come forth in his night-dress—some cast-off coat of a giant; across his 
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shoulders he had flung an old bit of drugget, and upon his head he wore 
a fancy smoking-cap, which he had fallen heir to from some wandering 
dandy! This was made fast by an old blue cotton ’kerchief, in ludicrous 
contrast with the red velvet and tarnished gilt tassels. 

* Why did n’t you call me sooner ? ’ asked Merton, as he slipped a dou¬ 
ceur into his hand. 

i Lordy-golly, Massa! I tink dein dogs—git out de way, you ole fool 
ting! ’ giving one'of the half-dozen curs at his heels a sly kick — ‘I sartin 
tink dey wake any gemman afore he ready. But, Massa, haintf bess go 
down to de landin’ wid you ? I do n’t b’lieve dem lazy fellars is got de 
boat in order, Sir.’ 

It was but a short distance, and Merton bade him lead on, although he 
repented walking before he was half-way to the ferry. The river was here 
over a mile wide, but lay in glass-like stillness ; as silent and unruffled as 
if the numerous ships and steamers that daily ploughed it had never dis¬ 
turbed its calm and sweet repose. Save the old flat and one tiny boat, 
there was no apparent sign of ferry or ferry-man. Merton was still over 
his boots in sand. ‘I tole you so; but you jes hold dis ’os, Massa, and 
I ’ll be bound I ’ll fotch dem lazy rascals.’ Tony was as good as his word; 
yet Merton’s patience was strongly tested, it being a full hour before the 
flat was shoved oft^ and the steed aboard. Then the boat was to be baled 
out for the ‘ gemman passenger,’ a running fire of big words and bigger 
. threats being kept up the while between Tony and the oarsmen. Then 
the tide was to be blamed, and the wind to be grumbled at, neither hav¬ 
ing been known to flow or blow right since they had been there. How¬ 
ever, they reached the shore at last, and Merton and his steed were landed. 

He placed his pistols in the holsters, threw off* his cloak, and, vaulting to 
the saddle, was soon out of sight of the corn and pea-patches, piue-pens 
and rail-fences, that hovered near the border, and constituted the last sign 
of a settlement for many a weary mile. 

The sun rose bright and clear, as he entered, for the first time, the in¬ 
terminable pine-barren. The fresh air invigorated his spirits, and the nov¬ 
elty of every thing around attracted and interested him. As yet, it was 
hardly deemed necessary to take an escort, although travellers went armed, 
and Indians might be looked for every where, hostilities having been 
commenced by the Seminoles some months previous. But his road Jay 
through the open woods; and the red-skins, at this period, were all re¬ 
manded to the hammocks, at least in public opinion, and such audacity 
as an attack from them in the pine-woods was quite unexpected. Of 
course, Merton journeyed at his ease, enjoying the prospect, which was 
new, and indeed imposing. Those lofty tenants of the soil, the gigantic 
pines, far as the eye could reach, still bounded his vision, and high above 
they towered in majesty, their mighty limbs just yielding to the. breeze 
sufficiently to give them grace. There was melody too, as well as motion: 
the wind, now murmuring hoarsely through some hoary veteran, and again 
softening to a whisper-like tone among the vines and sapling’s, gave life 
and beauty to a scene otherwise monotonous, if not gloomy. The sawed 
leaf of the palmetto, too, continually reminded him that the vegetation was 
not that of his native land. At this flight of his fancy, a host of laughing 
memories came forth: one happy association brought on another, until he 
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was far away among the green hills of his boyhood’s home, and she who 
was its idol greeted him. He felt her breath in the scented gale, and 
heard her voice among the carolling birds. 

It was near mid-day, and all the frost was dissipated in the sun’s bright 
rays; his cloak had fallen off, and Dick, unrestrained by curb or bridle, 
was sauntering by the way-side; when the click of a gun-lock, followed 
by the yelping of a dog, very quickly recalled him to the reality of his 
where-about. He was not exactly alarmed, neither did he anticipate In¬ 
dians ; but surely the vision before him was equally astounding, and for 
the moment as completely unsettled him. A few rods in advance, in a 
bend of the road, stood the gingham-covered skeleton of what had been a 
high-set, fancy gig, or dandy chair, with a breadth of shaft that might 
have compassed a Durham cow, but which were straddled around the 
merest apology for a mule: an animal at best ill-shaped, but this was the 
personification of ugliness. Iks enormous head, with ears of most uncom¬ 
mon length, contrasted with its little consumptive body, gave it an aspect 
so ludicrous, that when geared to the fancy gig, and driven by the fancy 
man who claimed it, was irresistible. Just now he had descended from 
his lofty seat, and with his dog and gun was recreating in hunting wild 
turkeys. 

4 My good friend,’ exclaimed Merton, as soon as he could sufficiently 

compose his features, 4 how far is it to-? ’ 

The stranger had rested his gun by a tree, on finding she would not 
fire; and taking off his remnant of a glazed cap, he drew forth, from an 
ample pocket, a plaid cotton ’kerchief, and tied it around his neck as a cra¬ 
vat ; otherwise, he seemed quite satisfied with his toilet. He wore an old 
seedy green coat, with bright buttons; elk pantaloons, with white cotton 
stripes down each side ; and a scarlet plaid vest. He also sported lady’9 
slippers and spurs. Merton again accosted him, adding: 4 You take an 
odd time for hunting.’ 

4 Ah, stranger, good morning,’ he replied in the most off-hand manner, 
yet carefully picking his way, and offering his hand. 4 What news from 
teown ? ’ he continued; 4 any signs down thar ? ’ 

4 Signs! ’ repeated Merton; 4 signs of what ? ’ 

4 Ha! ha! verdant, I see; not been long in these diggins, I s’pose’n ? ’ 

4 True, I have not.’ 

4 Well, never mind; you seem a chap of the right sort, and I’ll en¬ 
lighten you, that you may be able to answer a question that ’ll be axed 
ye at every halt. Signs is tracks, Sir; Indian tracks.’ 

4 Indeed! Thank you.’ 

4 Oh, not at all. But which way are you riding ? May be we mote bear 
company the chance of a mile or so. I’m gwino to that musty old hole, 
St. A-.’ 

4 That, too, is my destination. Do you live in this region ? ’ 

4 Not I, by golly l Live l does any body live in these parts % Our folk® 
are staying yender, vegetating like, till this blamed war is over. Then we 
go to the perrarie. Not been there, I s’pose’n ? ’ 

4 You are not a native of F-, then ? ’ 

4 No, indeed, Sir; not exactly. A cross-breed, but Yankee-born, and 
Cracker-raised. I’m an out-and-out American, Sir, and no mistake! I’m 
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MILTON TO HIS FATHER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN. 


BY THE REV. JAME8 GILBORNE LYONS, L L.D. 


Milton’s father was educated at Christ-Cliurch, Oxford, and was a man of liberal 
ments. Like his son, he delighted and excelled in music. 

Ye tuneful waters, glad Pierian streams, 

Take through this youthful breast your dewy way, 

And thou, fair fountain, born on Delphian heights, 

. Come down with all thy waves and bathe my lips, 

That, leaving each less noble theme beneath, 

My muse may soar, on broad and fearless wing, 

To speak a son’s meet reverence for a sire. 

But know, thou best of parents, this my lay, 

Pleasing to thee, designs no weighty task, 

And yet what gift could I more fitly bring 
In payment of thy rare munificence ? 

Great acts would vainly seek to match thy bounties, 

Much less weak thanks set forth in empty words; 

But this poor page records my whole estate, 

This paper shows thee all my worldly store. 

No wealth is mine save that which Clio grants, 

Wealth gained by slumbering in deep twilight caves, 

Among the laurel woods that thickly shade 
Parnassus’ wild and solitary slopes. 

Despise not thou the poet’s work divine. 

Song most of all commends ethereal natures, 

Celestial seeds and minds of human birth. 

- Song still retains the warm and lucid marks 
Of that pure flame which wise Prometheus brought 
From starred Olympus : all on high love song. 

Immortal song can move the realms of death, 

Can melt the stern and awful gods below, 

And bind thin shades in threefold adamant. 

In verse Apollo’s fervid priestesses, 

In sacred verse pale trembling Sibyls weave 
The dark events of seasons yet to be. 

The priest, before the red and solemn altars, 

Repeats some holy verse, when he strikes down 
The tall sleek bull with wreathed and gilded horns; 

And, as he views the quick and smoking fibres, 

He reads in verse the dread decrees of fate. 

We too, revisiting our native skies,. 

When time shall end in fixed eternity, 

Shall go with crowns of gold through those high worlds, 

Joining sweet numbers to celestial harps, 

Numbers, with which those radiant fields above, 

And either pole’s convexity shall ring. 

The eternal fire, that moves the circling spheres, 

Chants, as it burns among sidereal hosts, 

Undying notes, unutterable strains. 

Touched by the sound the torrid serpent checks 
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Its wrathful hissings; fierce Orion drops 
His lifted sword, and sweetly dreams of peace ; 

While Mauritanian Atla9 feels no more 
His load of stars. Song, ever-glorioin song, 

Was wont to grace the lofty feasts of kings, 

Ere luxury with riotous excess 
In meat or wine defiled the social board. 

The glowing minstrel, then a welcome guest, 

His unshorn locks all wreathed with leaves of beech, 
Sang the great deeds of heroes, noble deeds. 

Which all should ma\ke their own; told of vexed chao9; 
Harped of this grand and boundless universe, 

Its deep foundations and its airy domes; 

Of infant gods on primal acorns fed, 

And thunderbolts unsought in ^Etna’s caves. 

Oh, deem not idle this strange power of song: 

Voices though rich and symphonies though sweet, 
Feeling though strong—what are they without words ? 
Mere sound befits untaught and savage men; 

It suits not Orpheus, him who chained swift rivers, 
Gave hard oaks ears, and forced the dead to weep. 

His was triumphant song, not tuneful sound. 

Look not with coldness on the sacred Muses, 

Nor judge them vain: their skilful worshipper, 

Full oft thou marriest harmony to verse, 

And pourest out a thousand melodies, 

Varied and rich, Arion’s worthiest heir. 

Then marvel not if Heaven has destined thee 
To be a poet’s father; marvel not, 

If we, bound fast by love and one in blood, 

Rejoice in kindred arts and like pursuits. 

Pikebus divides himself between us two: 

Mine he proclaims the sacred gift of song, 

And thine the witching force of melody. 

We share the god between us, sire and son. 

Though thou may’st feign to hate the gentle Muses, 
Thou dost not hate them : me thou sufferest not 
To travel in the wide and beaten way, 

Where hope discern* fair heaps of ruddy gold. 

Thou dost not bid me seek ignoble gains 
From broken laws and feebly-guarded rights, 

Skilled in the unblushing pleader’s wrongful arts, 

And doomed to the rank forum’s broils and brawls. 
Resolved by culture to make rich the mind, 

Thou biddest me leave the city’s fevered throng, 

And dwell among Aonian streams and shades, 

A blest attendant upon Phcebus here. 

The common duties of a tender parent 
I name not: greater themes demand my verse. 

Thou, foremost in the rank of noble fathers, 

Reckless of cost, didst open to my sight 
The stately eloquence of the Roman tongue, 

Old Latiurn's charms, and those majestic words 
Which ’ofty Greeks have spoken, words that well 
Might suit the mouth of Jove. By thee persuaded, 

I sought and plucked the fresh gay flowers of France, 
And marked the syllables so smooth and sad, 

Which he, who dwells in Itnly’s warm vales, 

Breathes from degenerate lips; his voice recording 
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Barbarian tumults and long years of strife. 

Upheld by thee I scanned, with pleasant toil, 

Those mysteries which Palestine s wise kings 
And minstrel prophets teach: All that high Heaven 
Holds in its deathless mansions; all that Earth 
Sees spread below the skies; all that this air 
Hides in its azure depths ’twixt Earth and Heaven; 
All that lies buried in the dark abyss, 

Beneath the swelling marble of the deep, 

I now may search and learn, if learn I will; 
Knowledge beholds me from her broken cloud, 

And gently bends her rosy lips to mine, 

Unless I basely spurn her proffered kiss. 

Go thou that, void of reason, dost prefer 
The ancestral hordes of Austria’s potent kings, 

And ores that sparkle in Peruvian mines, 

Compare these riches with thy wildest dreams. 

What more could human father grant a son ? 

What more could Jove himself, were he to give 
All short of heaven ? No fairer boon than this. 

Had even the boon proved safe, did Phcebus give, 
When trusting to the rash young Pha ethon 
Hyperion’s chariot with the reins of day, 

And that tiara rich in golden beams. 

I nameless now, the least in Wisdom’s train, 

Will sit amid green laurel and fresh ivy, 

The victor’s meed: Not long, not long obscure, 

Will I go mingling with the slothful herd. 

My track shall shun profane and vulgar eyes. 

Away, ye sleepless Cares, complaints away! 

Begone, foul Envy, with thy side-long glance. 

Stretch not thy snaky jaws, dire Calumny ! 

Fell brood, ye wield your terrors all in vain: 

I scoff at your dominion : Strong in heart, 

I will securely tread my path on high, 

Far from the lurking viper’s deadly stroke. 

And thou, the prop and shelter of my youth, 

Since I may not requite thy generous deet's, 

Nor meet thy bounties with a fit return, 

Deem it enough that I do thus record 
In these true lines thy virtues and my love, 

Love ever burning in this heart of hearts. 

Ye too, my tuneful sports, m^r boyhood’s songs, 

If ye dare hope to r^ach far-distant years, 

Out-living your frail author’s funeral pile, 

Nor lost in the cold shades of black oblivion, 

Go forth and bear, to many a coming age, 

This father’s praises, nobleness, and worth, 

A light to beam on fathers yet unborn * 


* This is a translation of one of the most interesting and remarkable Latin poems that the im¬ 
mortal author of ‘ Paradise Lost ’ ever wrote. The translator has evidently bestowed great pains 
upon his version, which is exceedingly close to the original. There are passages in the last page 
of this poem which should make the true poet, in all time, more proud of his Gon-given gift of 
*ong. Ed. Knickerbocker. 

VO L. XXXVII. 27 
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THE CODE OF HONOR. 


* What is honor? A word. Whnt is in that word honor ? Air.* Shaxbpbar*. 


In a certain eastern country there prevails a very singular custom. 
If a man owes another a sum of money which he is unable to pay, the 
creditor goes to him and demands an immediate settlement, otherwise he 
will kill himself! If the other still refuses, the creditor actually puts his 
threat in execution, deliberately kills himself, and the unhappy debtor is 
then seized and put to death by the officers of justice, and his property 
confiscated to the king. There is something iu this mode of obtaining 
satisfaction for debt so excessively absurd that we cannot help laughing 
at it, notwithstanding its dreadful nature. 

But there is a custom prevalent in western Europe, as well as in civil¬ 
ized America, which in absurdity equals, if it does not exceed, the above. 

I allude to the fashionable , gentlemanly practice of duelling. 

Setting aside for a moment the moral turpitude of duelling — viewing 
it not as a matter of life, and death, and judgment—not as a case be¬ 
tween man and his Maker — but simply as a means of settling diffi¬ 
culties, what, in the name of common sense, can be more ridiculous than 
a duel? Two hot-headed men quarrel — it may be about a woman, a 
card, a dog — in short, any thing — and one, perhaps, calls the other a 
* scoundrel,’ or a 4 liar; ’ whereupon the person so called demands satis¬ 
faction ; that is, he requires that his adversary shall stand up as a target 
for him to shoot at, while he at the same time becomes a target for the 
other to shoot at; each having exactly the same chance of being hit; 4 for,’ 
says one, 4 the most ridiculous circumstance respecting duelling is, that 
, the man who has suffered the injury must submit himself to the same 
peril with him who inflicted it, so that the punishment is entirely acci¬ 
dental, and as likely to fall on the innocent as the guilty.’ The parties 
meet and exchange shots, or stabs, as the case may be. One perhaps 
is killed, and the other flies for his life, to escape the just vengeance of 
the outraged laws. Great satisfaction, truly! But perhaps the result 
may not be so fatal; perhaps, 4 after firing three shots without effect,’ the 
aggrieved person declares himself satisfied , the parties shake hands all 
round, and the farce ends. Such is an 4 affair of honor.’ 4 What is in 
that word honor ? Air.’ 

The origin of duelling is of comparatively modern date. True, the 
judicial duel, or 4 judicium Dei,’ as it was called, by which a doubtful case 
was supposed to be decided by the special intervention of Divine power, 
dates even from the days of antiquity. But it is to the age of chivalry 
that we must look for the foundation of that bloody code of honor which 
has been established in all Christian lands, in defiance of the laws of God 
and man; that code of honor which has brought death and desolation 
to many a happy home, and loaded many a heart with a weight of guilt 
which a life-long repentance could not take away. I do not say that it 
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had not once its uses; but why, when the age of chivalry, with its 
knights-errant, its tournaments, its broken lances and broken heads, its 
courts of honor and its courts of love, has long since gone quietly down 
to the grave, should one of its worst usages be retained in this enlight¬ 
ened, educated, sensible, practical age ? Why, when the combat 4 a plai - 
sance ’ has given place to more rational amusements, should not the 
combat 4 a Voulrance ’ yield to some more rational method of redressing 
wrongs ? 

The statistics of duelling afford one of the most singular and at the 
same time painful pictures in the history of human affairs. The num¬ 
ber of persons slain in duels, though at the present day considerable, w* s 
at one period perfectly appalling. In one province of France, in the time 
of Henri the Third, it is asserted that one hundred and twenty gentle¬ 
men were killed in duels in six months; in the reign of Henri Quatre, we 
are told that four thousand were slain in two years, and that this insane 
practice of duelling cost France more 4 gentle blood ’ than thirty years of 
civil war. These numbers were no doubt greatly swelled by the strange 
custom of the seconds engaging in the quarrels of their principals. In 
the early part of Louis Fourteenth’s reign, the Duke de Nemours, a prince 
of the blood royal, was slain in a duel, together with two of his four sec¬ 
onds ; after which energetic laws were enacted against duelling, and the 
social carnage in some degree arrested. To the present time, however, 
duelling prevails more in France than in any other country, and is some¬ 
times carried there to an extravagant height. When the writer was in 
Paris, some years ago, two ladies, attended by seconds of their own sex, 
and armed with pistols, proceeded to the Bois de Boulogue, with the 
deliberate intention of imbruing their hands in each other’s blood; but 
were unfortunately prevented from having that satisfaction , by the inter¬ 
vention of the ‘ horrid police.’ 

In America such scenes are happily unknown. But though women 
fight no duels, men do; and it is a painful truth that some of the most 
distinguished men whom America has produced have given the sanction 
of their example to this unhallowed practice. The names of Burr, and 
Hamilton, and Randolph, and Clay, and many others of less note, are 
indelibly inscribed on the annals of duelling. In the army and navy it 
prevails to a great extent; and many a brave man, who might have fallen 
gloriously in his country’s cause, or lived to be her pride and ornament, 
sleeps in an unhonored grave, w r ith the brand of the duellist on his manly 
brow. Among the cadets at West Point, and the midshipmen in the 
navy, duelling is quite fashionable. Dickens, in his 4 American Notes,’ 
gives a humorous account of an 4 affair of honor ’ between two lads of 
fourteen or fifteen, at West Point, in which, after an exchange of shots, 
the matter was * amicably adjusted ’ by the friends of the parties. I re¬ 
member another instance with a far different result. 

About fifteen years ago, when the United States’ ship Peacock w^as at 
Rio Janeiro, there were no less than three duels fought between the mid¬ 
shipmen attached to her. One of the lads was shot through the lungs 
and killed; another had a leg fractured. One of the battles had its ori¬ 
gin in a pea-jacket. One said, good-naturedly, 4 Tom, that is my pea- 
jacket you have on.’ The other replied, with equal good-nature, 4 You 
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lie; it is ray pea-jacket.’ The jokes were pushed until the parties became 
angry, and then upon the honor of gentlemen they must fight, and one 
of them in consequence was dressed in a winding-sheet instead of a pea- 
jacket. ‘ An awful responsibility,’ continues the account from which this 
is taken — and who would not echo the sentiment? — ‘rests upon those 
superior officers who permitted the boys placed under their guardianship 
to murder each other thus.’ 

The spirit and principles of the code of honor have in them a certain 
romantic interest, which makes them peculiarly attractive to young men 
of ardent temperament and unbridled passions. And this attractiveness 
is unquestionably fostered by writers of fiction, with whom the duel is an 
important and never-failing piece of machinery. No novel is complete 
without a duel; no play would be expected to ‘ take ’ without a duel; no 
milk-and-water, rose-scented, Ladies’ Magazine story, even, can be with¬ 
out its duel. Even Dickens, whose common sense has * written down ’ 
many social evils, and who represents duelling in a ridiculous light in 
‘ Pickwick,’ yet could find no other means of getting rid of Sir John Ches¬ 
ter, in that least agreeable of all his works, ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ than by en¬ 
gaging him in a duel with his old enemy, Mr. Haredale; and in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby’ introduces Lord Frederic Verisopht apparently for no other 
purpose than to kill him off in a duel. Even Warren, who in some of 
his works displays a lofty religious spirit, and holds up the bitter fruits 
of this very practice, yet in others of them represents the duel as the 
sole resource of an injured man of honor. Of course the smaller fry fol¬ 
low in the wake of these, and other as distinguished authors; and who 
can calculate the influence thus exerted ? 

In the days of the high duello, the point of honor was defined with 
the utmost nicety. Although Dr. Moore enumerates no less than thirty- 
two different modes of ‘ giving the lie,’ yet, according to Saviola, in his 
celebrated ‘ Treatise of Honor,’ published in 1564, a gentleman was bound 
by his honor not to fight in any cause but such as he believed to be just 
and true; and to submit to any humiliation rather than defend a lie. A 
curious illustration of this is given in an old play of the period, where a 
gentleman challenges another for defaming his (the challenger’s) mother. 
The mother, hearing of this, and anxious to preserve her son’s life, inti¬ 
mates, falsely, that the insinuations of his adversary may be true. The 
young man, believing her, and determined not to defend a bad cause, 
refuses to fight; but in tenderness to his mother’s reputation, refuses to 
give any reason. He submits to the remonstrances and even insults of 
his seconds with firmness, until at last his adversary calls him a coward, 
when he fights, not to vindicate his mother’s honor, but his own. 

That such scrupulousness does not exist now-a-days may be seen by 
referring to the particulars of almost any duel within the reader’s recol¬ 
lection. And if it did, no cause, however good it may appear, can, in 
the eyes of a GoD-fearing reason, justify murder and suicide , for such, in 
naked verity, is duelling. And yet to refuse to fight a duel, from princi¬ 
ple, requires more nerve, more strength of mind, and let me add, more 
courage, than most men are possessed of. It is not he who accepts a 
challenge, but he who dares refuse one, who is the truly brave man; for 
the opinion of the world is of all things the most difficult to fight against. 
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The code of honor is founded on a wrong principle; it erects a false 
standard of morals, and obliges a gentleman, on pain of being dishonored, 
to commit a crime from which the poorest and most abject wretch in¬ 
stinctively shrinks. For it is remarkable that it is only on those who are, 
by education, and all the advantages connected with it, elevated above 
their fellows, that its unhallowed laws are binding. The idea of a me¬ 
chanic, or a laborer, or a private soldier, fighting a duel, is (fortunately 
for them) perfectly incompatible with the laws and regulations of the 
code of honor. 

A striking instance of the deplorable effects of this practice was given 
a few years ago in the case of an English officer, who, having slain a com¬ 
rade in a duel, and escaped in safety, voluntarily delivered himself up to 
justice some time after, being utterly unable, as he declared, to endure 
the pangs of remorse that preyed upon his mind. Unhappy man! 
against his better judgment he had yielded to the tyrant, custom; and 
how could he help it ? Had he refused to fight, he would have been 
‘posted as a coward,’ told to ‘consider himself horse-whipped,’ and un¬ 
ceremoniously ‘ sent to Coventry,’ by his brothers-in-arms. He would 
have had insult upon insult heaped upon him, and would have been 
forced, though perhaps ‘ bravest of the brave,’ to lie under the imputation 
of cowardice until such time (perhaps far distant) as he should be able to 
vindicate his vilified honor, 

4 Ev’n in the cannon’s mouth.’ 

Such is the injustice of the code of honor. Take now an example of 
its insufficiency. 

A villain, lost to all sense of honor, (properly so called,) seduces the 
wife of his friend; and the injured husband, aware that ‘ the world ’ ex¬ 
pects it of him, immediately challenges the destroyer of his peace. If 
he kills him, the voice of his brother’s blood cries to heaven out of the 
ground, and all his after life is embittered by remorse; if he is killed 
himself, which is just as likely, his worse than motherless children are 
left without a protector; and the victorious seducer, having, like a gentle¬ 
man and man of honor, given the satisfaction demanded of him, returns 
to the world, and receives from that portion of mankind designated as 
‘the fair sex’ all the admiration and applause which his ‘interesting’ 
adventures claim. 

There is another circumstance respecting duelling to which I will merely 
advert. That is, future ‘ retribution .’ It is impossible for the duellist to 
die prepared. The soldier, though his trade be war, may so live that if 
he meets death on the field of battle he meets it as one at peace with 
God ; but the duellist goes to his death with his heart so brim-full of re¬ 
venge, of hatred, of deliberate blood-guiltiness, of all the worst passions 
of our nature, that for him not Charity itself can indulge a hope. 

‘ Well, I grant you,’ says the advocate for duelling, reluctantly, ‘ duel¬ 
ling is bad; but I do n’t see how we could do without it. Society is in¬ 
fested by scoundrels who are only kept in check by the fear of a duel.’ 

Pardon me, my dear Sir; the notoriety of a duel is, I rather think, 
quite as strong an incentive as the fear of one; and society contains no 
greater scoundrel than the professed duellist. It is a notorious fact that 
such characters make a practice of offering affronts on purpose to provoke 
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a challenge; and a gentleman, if he would be called a man of honor, is 
bound to fight, even under such circumstances. 

‘ Oh, well,’ continues the advocate, ‘ of course there are always some 
abuses; and perhaps, after all, it would be better if duelling were abol¬ 
ished altogether ; but it has been so long established, and is so univer¬ 
sally practised, that for individuals to attempt to stand up against it, is 
mere midsummer madness.’ 

By whom was it established ? By whom is it practised ? By individ¬ 
uals, certainly, for society is made up of individuals. By individuals, 
therefore, must it be opposed; by individuals, if ever, must it be broken 
down. Legislation has been tried against it in various lands ; but how 
many of those who have been engaged in duels have suffered by the 
strong arm of the law ? So long as duelling is fashionable , the laws 
against it will be evaded. 

Courteous reader, if you are a gentleman, dare also to be a Christian, 
and lift your strong voice against the unhallowed practice of duelling; 
if a lady, be not like those court-ladies of France, spoken of by Lord 
Herbert of Cherbourg, as receiving with the most distinguished favor 
4 the brave Balagny,’ an ordinary man in a thread-bare doublet, without wit, 
figure, or fortune, merely because he had slain eight or nine of his friends 
in single combat; be not like them, but regard the unprincipled duellist 
as you would the cold-blooded murderer, and let your influence, small 
and circumscribed though it may be, tend to discourage and render un¬ 
fashionable the principles and practices of the miscalled ‘ Code of Honor.’ 

'Iota ' 


THE SKY-LIT HOUR. 


All smiling were the hopes it brought, 

All gay the beams it cast, 

While thought went blending into thought, 
And rapture followed fast: 

The Past became a pleasant spell, 

The Future grew serene, 

Like moon-light in some quiet dell 
Two loving hearts between. 


Then Hope went up in holy flight, 
And sweetest sounds were heard, 
Cherubic as those made by night, 

By wing of angel stirr’d; 

The passing of a zephyr known 
To be the first of Spring; 

The last and most enchanting tone 
Upon the viol’s string. 

Oh! had our Life no more to give, 
Then were it blest with this, 

And worth long years of care to live 
To find at last such bliss; 

Bliss not by aught on earth alloy’d, 
Nor mist that round it lies, 

But only by the heart enjoyed, 

That wins it from the skies! 

Pittsburg , (Pfl./) 1851. 


Jokk K Holmes. 
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boyhood’s woes. 

If childhood be the happiest time, 

As oft I’ve read in flowery rhyme, 

And primary schools are reckoned ‘ prime/ 

It was otherwise far with me. 

*T was a river of tears, and a forest of birch; 
The Primer for years required research, 

Ere volatile Thought was forced to perch 
On the alphabetical tree. 

The teacher tall was a maiden slim; 

The light of the hall was dismally dim; 

Her ferules slim, inquisitors grim, 

Were viewed with juvenile terror: 

With anxious heart I hurried to school, 

While yesterday’s whipping was hardly cool; 
For the ruler ruled — a terrible rule — 

For ev’ry primer-tive error. 


But greater trials were yet in store; 

While studying geographical lore, 

Which proved to be a horrible bore, 

Though soothed with Solomon’s oil, 

The Ho-ang-Ho and Kyan-Ku, 

To me, were towns on the Timbucktoo, 

Where mountainous scenery charmed the view, 
And a very salubrious soil. 

And then there came arithmetic dread; 
Grammatical rules, as heavy as lead, 

Were heaped with agonv on my head, 

Till it throbbed and throbbed again. 

To spoil the rod, and pity the child, 

By all was deemed a sentiment wild, 

And all esteemed a discipline mild 
Heretical doctrine, then. 


When boyish quarrels were settled in fight, 

Be battered and bruised however we might, 

It seemed to give the teacher delight 
To whip us again at school: 

Though hands would smart, and torture impart, 

Our pride, forbidding the tears to start, 

With anger’s dart would poison the heart 
’Gainst abecedarian rule. 

To whip a boy', as you punish a beast, 

Is surely unwise, to call it the least, 

And does n’t encourage to Reason’s feast, 

Or help the march of mind: 

Dispense with blows you certainly can; 

A kindly word is the happiest plan 
For making the Boy a generous Man — 

A noble, intelligent, kind. j. e. o • 
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THE DIVINITY OF DREAMS. 


BY O. D. TIMR KKKPKR, GENT. 


The student, Karl Kohlnichter, sat in his study, sedately puffing his 
meerschaum, and looking troubled. I dare say that in the walls of Got¬ 
tingen there was not a more perplexed, be-devilled student than Karl that 
night. On the morrow the medal for the best metaphysical disquisition 
was to be awarded, and all the burghers and fair damsels of Gottingen 
would be there to see. It was whispered that from all the men of the 
University Karl Kohlnichter was likely to bear off the palm. His yet 
unfinished thesis lay on the table, but it was not this which so saddened 
the thoughts and lengthened the face of the student: indeed it had been 
entirely out of his mind for full two hours, and he still with half-closed 
eyes looked into the coals, heaving many a sigh as he blew clouds of 
smoke into the air. He seemed uneasy in his chair, frequently changing 
his feet on the fender, but otherwise he gave no token that either of his 
five senses were awake. Had he been less dormant, he would have known 
that it was a terrible night. The spirits of the storm and the wind were roar¬ 
ing and rollicking like mad, out-doors. The little demons who ride on the 
pinions of the blast were shrieking and dancing about the turrets and 
steeples, rattling down bricks and tiles through the gusty streets and on to 
the clattering pavements, and raising such a deuce of a row with roots and 
windows, and rusty creaking weather-cocks, as made the good fat burghers 
of Gottingen shake in their beds like jelly, and caused the curl-papers of 
all the sly maidens in the city to come to a general falling out with the 
jetty ringlets, in sheer fright. The wind raced up and down the deso¬ 
late streets, whisked round the corners, tumbled in heavy rolls or gusts 
over the buildings, shook the spires and jingled the bells in the old cathe¬ 
dral, came moaning down the chimney like the bellowings of half-a-dozen 
bulls of Bashan in chorus, and so shrilly whistled through his key-hole, 
and rattled his door to that degree, that Karl Kohlnichter must have 
heard it if he had n’t been as abstracted as an owl. But he did n’t hear 
it, and he would n’t if it had blown his great-grandfather into Bhering 
Straits, and his wig to the moon. Karl was in love! Many an honest 
man has been there before, but I dare say no one ever felt what it was to 
love the black-eyed Fraulein Kosina Bickbauchig, whose father was Presi¬ 
dent of the Municipal Board. Karl was poor, while Fraulein Rosina rode 
in her carriage, and ate sauer-kraut with a silver fork, and vinegar made 
from the curtest kind of crab-apples. Poor and in love! In sooth, my 
good Karl, these two are enough to lengthen any body’s visage, to induce 
many night-lasting reveries by the fire. ‘ If,’ thought Karl, ‘ she only knew 
of it, or indeed knew me, it might mend the matter somewhat, but that’s 
the thing of it. Karl Kohlnichter might as well be in heaven for all she 
knows or cares about him.’ Musing on which, he relapsed into yet deeper 
gloom, and looked more searchingly into the now fading, dimming em- 
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bet’s. The bells in the wind-stormed cathedral chimed the quarter after 
midnight, but Karl heard not. Suddenly flinging down his pipe, and 
kicking his slippers into the fire, ‘ The devil take it! ’ exclaimed Karl. 
‘My dear Sir, I will !' 1 replied a voice behind him. 

Looking around, there sat the Old Dragon himself, perched upon his 
tail, which, coiling spirally from his body, stuck firmly its fluked point 
into the floor, upon which he now sat teetering and swaying, as much at 
his ease as if in everlasting fires. 

‘Do you smoke, Mynheer V said Karl respectfully, tendering him a pipe. 

‘ Yah, Herr,’ drawled out the Enemy; ‘ I smoke—men! ’ 

‘ Oh! ’ ejaculated Karl, apologetically. 

‘I’ll tell you what,’ began the Tempter, settling down on his spiral 
tail till he nearly touched the floor, and then springing up on the quiver¬ 
ing coil, till his horns hit the ceiling, ‘ Herr Karl, you are as poor as a 
church-mouse.’ 

‘ I wish I could deny it,’ replied Karl. 

‘ Your are in love.’ 

Karl sighed. 

‘You expect to win the golden medal on the morrow, with that un¬ 
finished thesis on the table.’ 

Karl hoped so. 

‘ But you won’t do it; hand it here, my chicken.’ 

The Old Serpent took it, and blowing blue flames on it from his nos¬ 
trils, it crumbled into ashes. 

‘What the devil!-’ began Karl in anger. 

‘ No profanity, if you please,’ interrupted the Adversary. ‘Now we are 
ready to proceed to business.’ 

Karl was about to intimate that he considered the business pretty well 
done for him already, when His Blackness cut him short by abruptly 
bringing his hoofs to the floor, tucking his tail under his right arm, and 
bidding Karl follow him. Now Karl had read of young men going to 
the Devil rather prematurely, and he looked upon the course as oppro¬ 
brious; but having never met in his reading with a case like the present, 
he thought, as the Devil had come to him, he might innocently enjoy his 
society for an hour or two, so they two went into the street together. 

It was a wild night in Gottingen, and Karl thought so when he saw 
the bricks and tiles rattling about him, felt the rude bufferings in his face, 
and heard the spirit of the wind mustering his squadrons for a new and 
terrific charge upon the turrets of the old cathedral; but he only wrapped 
his gown closer about him, and plodded on after the Embodiment of 
Darkness. After threading innumerable streets, and dodging innumera¬ 
ble brick-bats, they came to a stop. , 

‘Beautiful night for a promenade, isn’t it?’ said His Majesty, showing 
his ivories; ‘ airy, very, but we have finished our promenade.’ 

Karl looked up, and the stately mansion of Mynheer Bickbauchig, Presi¬ 
dent of the Municipal Board, stood before him. As he gazed in wonder, 

Karl suddenly felt himself lifted into the air, whisked through the key¬ 
hole, borne along dark passages, till they stood side by side in an elegant 
chamber, and so hushed and silent was it that not a pulse of the great 
tumult that was shaking Gottingen, and mayhap blowing Karl’s great- 
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grandfather out of his grave toward Bhering Straits, was heard or felt. 
A Bofb mellow light, like twilight, was diffused through the room, making 
every thing visible, only objects seemed subdued and shaded into softness 
to him, as we see them in dreams. Upon a bed, whiter than the snows 
of Parnassus, lay sleeping a lovely girl, her head resting on a small rounded 
arm, her dark tresses loosely flowing, and her closed eye-lids hiding and 
hushing the sparkle of her laughing eyes; and Karl started, for before 
him he saw the lovely form of Fraulein Rosina! 

‘ You shall see,’ said the Devil, flourishing his tail by way of gesture, 

4 what you shall see.’ 

Hereupon Karl looked, and in the mellow light perceived what he had 
not noticed before. An innumerable host of spirits filled the room, 
diminutive angels, as it might be the fairies of heaven, and continually 
they seemed descending and ascending, running up and down on slender 
threads of light, and Karl knew they were Dreams. Some sat upon the 
bed, or danced minuets upon the squares of the coverlet, some upon the 
pillows; some, perched upon her ruby lips, were busy sketching beautiful 
pictures upon her pearly teeth; some hovered lovingly over her head 
attentive, and yet others whispered in her.ear. Karl was permitted to 
hear what these were saying, as also the messages the others were con¬ 
tinually bringing from the Land of Dreams : how they filled her mind 
with beautiful images of purity and love, how they counselled her to 
be good, and kind to the poor, and above all to love devotedly, if ever 
she saw him, one Karl Kohlnichter. Karl believed in the 4 Divinity of 
Dreams.’ 

It is said that Karl sat very late at his table that night writing his 
theme, and that a person, whom I do n’t like to mention, stood looking 
over his shoulder, and with the point of his tail dipped in the ink, dotted 
the ii’s, made the periods, dashes and exclamation points, and that the 
subject of the essay was the 4 Divinity of Dreams.’ However this may 
be, it is certain that when the broad sun looked into his window next 
morning, so calm after the storm, Karl found such an essay upon his 
table; and'moreover the print of the tail, as if a sharp hatchet had been 
struck into the floor, is visible to this day. But Karl quietly put the 
essay in his pocket, and kept his own secret. 

Merrily did the old cathedral bells ring in that morning, and with a 
light heart did Karl wend his way to the great hall where the successful 
thesis was to be announced and read. All the beauty, the lace, the 
jewels and burghers of Gottingen were there, and Karl’s heart fluttered 
furiously when, conspicuous among the fairest and wealthiest, he saw the 
black-eyed Fraulein Rosina and the worthy President. How the medal 
vtm awarded to Karl, and the wonderful essay was read to the delight of 
every body, and how, when Karl stood up before that multitude, bowing 
in bis triumph, the gentle Rosina, overcome by some unknown cause, 
fainted, and Karl flew to her rescue; how he told her his long-cherished 
love, and the queer story of the Dreams; how she loved him devotedly 
just as the Dreams had told her, and how the old Mynheer Bickbauchig 
‘ came down ’ handsomely on the occasion, I would tell, if it were not 
already on the lips of all the story-tellers in Gottingen. 
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King North’s loud voice I hear no more. In realms 
Of ice and snow eternal, where the winds 
From polar chambers issue forth and sweep 
The Arctic sea, and icebergs southward drive, 

Huge, cold and glistering, to intercept 
And terrify bold mariners, who steer 
Their ships across the northern main, 

He now, in boisterous mirth, shouts, roars and laughs; 
Or, in a calmer mood, with charmed eye, 

Beholds the white and crimson streams of light, 

Which upward dart and flash, and sink and fade, 

On ever silent, frigid heavens; so like 
Reflections of hot fires of furnace vast, 

And ever-glowing forge, in nether depths, 

Beyond the frozen pole, in which the strong 
And massive ribs of the great aged Earth 
Were smelted, wrought and formed. And, in his stead, 
A queen here reigns, with most becoming grace. 

We call her Spring. Her countenance is bland 
And beautiful. Her brow is bound with wreaths 
Of violets, arbutus-flowers and leaves. 

Her ample, flowing robe is sprinkled o’er 
With snow-drops fair, and anemones; 

And wrought with budding, fragrant vines. She holds 
Within her hand a bunch of maple twigs, 

Red, slender, and adorned with swelling buds. 

Where’er she walks, new blades of grass up-shoot, 

And rivulets and broader streams flow forth 


With joy, at sound of her melodious voice. 

The bees forsake their hives to fill the air, 

Made bright and warm by her kind power, with their 
Unceasing, humming songs. And robins chant 
In love their morning and their evening lays 
Upon her fingers. And, fondly, blue-birds 
Their nests with skill construct, and hatch their young 
Within the pockets of her dress. Her fair 
And gracious presence loveliness has brought 
Upon the earth, and made the atmosphere 
All redolent with odors sweet and pure. 

The cattle on a thousand hills, and sheep 
And Iambs on steep and rugged mountain-sides, 

That tender herbage crop; the timid deer, 

And fawns, and stately, roaming moose, in wild 
And boundless steaming woods, and on the shores 
Of shaded streams, and forest-compassed lakes ; 

The creatures numberless that wait the earth; 

The countless winged songsters that the bright 
And soft air burden, joyously, with notes 
Of richest harmony; and men on farms 
And in the towns ; and mothers in their homes, 

Where vernal breezes through the windows steal, 

To fan their brows, and turn their thoughts to good; 
And children, in the sunny yards and streets, 

And wandering in the fields, all, all rejoice 
That she has come, with look benign and heart 
Of love, to bless the living works of God. 


Orono , (Maine,) April, 1851. 


H. C. Leonard 
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CAYUGA LAKE. 


SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN A PAS8AOB OVER THE CAYUGA. 


Ryckman left town very early the next morning, but his movements 
had not been unobserved. The servant who had admitted him to Grey’s 
room overheard something about ‘ Cayuga Lake,’ and the ‘ Chatham’s 
yawl,’ and Colonel Grey, and thought this news enough to justify a late 
visit to his chosen friend, Dick Sebring, the sailor before introduced, who 
thundered at the door of Captain Clemens’s state-room with such energy 
that the Captain turned out as if the schooner was foundering. The 
Captain heard and comprehended the information in a few moments; 
and Sebring had his orders immediately to follow this Mr. Ryckman 
wherever he went. It was a service Sebring liked; and never was the 
trail of a horseman more closely pursued than was the trader’s by the 
sailor. 

In about three days — for the greater part of*the road was through the 
forest—Ryckman was again at breakfast at Mr. Mitchell’s. He was the 
same silent, grave, but courteous man as before — without any news or 
any questions. Gossine heard that he had, on coming through the vil¬ 
lage, held a half-hour’s conversation with John Key. He made his 
usual dignified adieu, and pressed southward again. 

That morning was a superb one. It was near the close of February, 
The day was bright, and every feature of the lovely land-and-water 
scenery was radiant. The Greys were in delightful spirits, as but a few 
days more would bring Ellen past the danger of losing her fortune; and 
as yet, no sign or word had been heard from the claimant. 

A visit was arranged to a picturesque ravine, about a mile from the 
house. Thither the Colonel and his daughter, and Mr. Mitchell, and 
Sara, went soon after Mr. Ryckman’s departure. A small creek, whose 
channel is separated but a little from a much larger one which empties 
into the lake just south of it, affords an easy ingress to the glen. It has 
about it a charming seclusion. There are noble old trees in that minia¬ 
ture valley, and high walls of rock, and wandering wild flowers; and the 
water rolls down the crags with all the thousand beauties of ever-changing 
form. They call it in these days Clifton. I am sorry that some name 
of equal euphony and more originality has not been bestowed upon it. 

These were scenes which the Colonel enjoyed very much; and the 
whole party were in the height of their glee, when there rang through 
the woods (for sound rings along these rocky recesses: I have heard the 
voice of sweet song, which the echoes seemed to luxuriate in repeating,) 
the loud and unmistakable hail of John Gossine. ‘ Ship ahoy! ’ he 


* The reader must turn back to the December number for the first half of this sketch. The 
mislaying of a portion of the 4 copy ’ must constitute our apology both to the author and the 
reader. Bn. Knickerbocker. 
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shouted long and loud, that being his favorite method of extemporaneous 
salutation. The trumpet-toned John soon made his appearance, and, to 
use his own expression, their top-sails were taken aback all of a sudden, 
by his announcement that Sebring had come on in hot haste from Oswego, 
and that Lewis Grey had arrived there. The leaf on the aspen in that 
glen shook not faster than the fair Ellen’s heart palpitated. 

They returned immediately to the house, and Sebring related all his 
information. The most alarming feature of it was the connection of 
Ryckman with the pursuing Grey. Mr. Mitchell and Sara were in great 
anxiety, but were calmed by the Colonel, who told them that he had his 
plans all matured in case Lewis made his appearance. 

And the days passed on, while Mr. Lewis Grey as yet came not. John 
had called the Colonel’s attention to the fact that there always seemed to 
be, since Ryckraan’s visit, one or two of the Indians from the Reservation 
lounging about the beach near the house, evidently in strict watch over 
the movements of the inmates. John suspected also some foul play to 
the yawl, and arranged with Sebring for a watch over it. They caught 
one young aborigine trying the strength of his arms against the hull, a 
procedure which they suddenly arrested, by assuring him of nothing less 
than lynching if he again attempted it. The two sailors were especially 
busy in putting the yawl in the best sailing order. A thorough polish of 
black lead made her bottom shine like glass; while every rope and spar 
was examined to test their being in excellent order. 

The impatience of Lewis Grey only aggravated his ailment, and he had 
but four days left from his allotted limit when he started for the Cayuga. 
With his perplexing and annoying journey, rendered more so by his lame¬ 
ness, we have not now to do. On the morning of the very last day of Feb¬ 
ruary, he was seen by Sebring, who had been detailed as a look-out by 
the wise arrangements of the Colonel, to enter the Reservation. He pro¬ 
ceeded immediately to the hut of John Key. 

There was no haste or confusion at the residence of Mr. Mitchell. The 
Colonel had seen service in his day, and was prepared for every emergency. 

4 Sail ho !’ said John Gossine, in a quiet tone, as he saw approaching from 
the Reservation the superb canoe of John Key, which had scarcely touched 
the water for a fortnight past, and was in the best possible condition for 
speed ; and it showed it, for it seemed from the very first to dart almost 
rather over than through the water. The wind was blowing a full and 
noble breeze from the north-west, and as the canoe rose on the broad 
green wave, it was a picture of beautiful motion. It ran in on the beach, 
at the place where the present steam-boat wharf is, and landed its very 
anxious and much annoyed passenger—Lewis Grey. 

Every sail was set in the yawl, and she was held by Sebring in just 
water enough to prevent her from striking the bottom, while she plunged 
in the wind and wave like a race-horse anxious to be gone. With due 
precision and dignity Mr. Lewis Grey proceeded on his way to the house 
of Mr. Mitchell, where, as he thought, the interview was so soon to take 
place, which in its results was to him and to a fair lady so important. The 
guard at the house was too well organized for him. No sooner did his 
form show itself rising to the road, than there was seen issuing from the 
side-door of Mr. Mitchell’s dwelling a young girl, carefully cloaked and 
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hooded, and borne along by the sheltering arm of a gentleman, who was 
readily recognized as the Colonel. She was in the briefest time possible, 
with the aid of Gossine, on board the boat. The two sailors and the 
Colonel sprang in after her, almost knocking over a little Indian who 
stood in the way, and the yawl was off in an instant; and the good 
schooner Chatham had no need of shame for the speed of her scion. The 
capital condition of the craft soon evidenced itself. Her sails were filled 
without a flutter, and Gossine and Sebring congratulated themselves that 
their 4 rig’ was in such good order. The moment the movement of the 
boat was observed, a loud shout was uttered by the Indians in the canoe, 
and Mr. Lewis Grey, who was arranging his speech, found his train of 
thought suddenly interrupted. 

4 You lose your girl,’ said old John Key, quickly but calmly ; 4 there, 
see there! ’ and he pointed to the yawl, that was throwing the spray like 
a steam-boat. Lewis saw the manoeuvre, and, though very much vexed, 
knew that action was better than anger. 4 To the canoe, John,’ said he; 
4 there is enough of the day left yet for victory.’ 

John had anticipated the probable use which would be made of the 
yawl, and had selected for his canoe a full complement of the best and 
strongest paddlers the Reservation could furnish. 

The little Indian, who had recovered from the kick that Sebring fur¬ 
nished him, ran up the beach and whispered a word to the Chief. Grey 
found himself rather rudely tumbled into the canoe in the haste. These 
little preliminaries were soon adjusted, and off after the yawl flew the 
canoe, under the united and muscular efforts of the trained paddlers, who 
seemed to move as if they were but one. 

And now, fair Ellen, it would seem as if thy golden dowry was at the 
mercy of the inconstant winds. 

4 Where are they destined, John ?’ said Lewis. 

4 The long-beard, the sailor, spoke of going to the Island,’ said the 
Chief; and he talked rapidly for a few moments to his men, who seemed 
to gather new energies from his exertions. 

The crew of the yawl were by no means idle. Though the flaws came 
sweeping over the lake, making the water darker as they passed, and 
seeming, indeed, to carry the water along with them through the air, it 
was only in the severest that Gossine allowed Sebring to ‘ease up’ on the 
jib. Sometimes it did come, as he said, 4 a little too hard.’ 4 1 would not 
stir the jib,’ said he, 4 as long as the lines held, if it was not for our lady.’ 
As the boat would thus have her way checked, the canoe evidently 
gained. On it came, rising each wave, almost jumping from one to the 
other! 

Gossine changed his course a little, and ran so that, in following him, 
the canoe became more exposed to the full sweep of the waves, which 
broke over and into it, while they only washed over the deck of the yawl. 
This evidently annoyed the Chief, who was compelled to detach part of 
his force to securing the safety of the boat. 

But the yawl did not make quite speed enough on this tack, and not* 
withstanding the decreased force of the canoe, any lull of the wind would 
have diminished the distance between them very materially. So Gossine 
put his craft right before the wind, and, wing and wing, she fairly flew 
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over the water. A short time sufficed to get the canoe after her; and 
now it was a splendid struggle, and one which would have elicited the 
loudest shouts of applause in a modern regatta. All the population that 
there was at Aurora seemed absorbed in the contest; the inhabitants of 
the Reservation feeling their sympathies with the canoe, while the settlers 
were all for the yawl. 

The course southward was not long kept. The crew of the yawl seemed 
to be now confident in her sailing qualities, and as they came to the place 
where the Stacy store-house (the same which once belonged to our old 
friend, Captain John Eagles) is situate, round the yawl went, and the sail 
was set for a long tack to the north-east. The canoe was wide awake to 
all their movements, and attempted to head them ; but Gossine and Se- 
bring were too keen for that, and skilfully avoided the stratagem. Lewis 
Grey was warm enough with anxiety, but in a fair way to be cooled by the 
spray that broke over the almost flying canoe. 

And so, with alternating success, the chase went on, to the great interest 
and delight of the groups on shore, till about four in the afternoon, having 
commenced at noon. Often the yawl would seem to tremble on her bear¬ 
ings, as if about to take that one lurch too many, which has happened to 
the best boats; and then the skilful management of Gossine and his asso¬ 
ciate would cause her to right, and shake herself into equilibrium again. 
The lady never screamed or cried out, while the Colonel kept his coolness, 
as if in perfect security. He knew his craft and his sailors. 

Indian John appeared struck with the courage of the female. ‘ Brave 
squaw that,’ said he ; ‘no wonder you want her.’ 

Lewis offered additional reward to cheer up his crew, and they paddled 
away as only Indians could. 

The yawl and the canoe were now both running in the direction of 
Clarkville, a little hamlet which glitter's in the morning sun, as it lies on 
the west side of the lake, about opposite Levanna. Gossine was holding 
the yawl to it through all the flaws, which here came fast and furious, 
and she was driving ahead. A flaw fiercer than usual struck her; the 
mast sprung, and the windward stay strained and moaned, and finally 
snapped; and down went mast and mainsail, and jib and all. 

The lady faintly shrieked, and the Colonel passed his arm around her, 
and apparently reassured her of safety. In a moment, Sebring and Gos¬ 
sine had cut away the entangling sails and spars, and had out their oars, 
for which there were fixtures, for these gallant fellows had neglected 
nothing. They pulled hard, and the good boat moved ahead again. 

A loud yell, like the old forest battle-cry—such as were once heard in 
the woods of Cayuga—burst from the canoe as they saw the sail go over. 
Old John spoke vehemently to his crew, and they seemed to forget all 
their fatigue. Lewis almost jumped out of the boat in his joy, and doubled 
his promised reward again. Like the hound on the tired deer, the canoe 
hauled up to the yawl, and they were soon within hail. As soon as they 
were thus near, the oarsmen of the yawl backed water, and allowing the 
canoe to get nearer, Colonel Grey said : 

* Mr. Lewis Grey, if you have, as I suppose you have, from the extraor¬ 
dinary manner in which you have chased our boat, business with us, 
postpone it till we reach the shore, we are so near.’ 

v» 
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This seemed reasonable enough, and both yawl and canoe were run on 
the beach. Lewis Grey was too much excited for auy great courtesy, and 
walked hastily to the lady, saying with extraordinary abruptness : * Miss 
Ellen Grey, in the presence of these witnesses, I propose for your hand 
in marriage.’ 

4 Your wooing, Mr. Lewis Grey,’ said the Colonel, 4 is rather violent; 
but the lady shall answer, which, as she has now thrown off her veil, you 
will perceive she is prepared to do. Mr. Grey, this is Miss Sara Mitchell, 
my daughter’s friend. She thought she was better able to bear the fatigues 
of this little voyage than Ellen.’ 

As the phrase is, here wax a scene for a painter. Lewis Grey was white 
with passion at the successful stratagem thus played upon him. Indian 
John had his hand on his tomahawk, half drawing it from his belt, a 
menace which was met by Sebring and Gossine with the exhibition of 
their boarding-pistols. 

Lewis Grey turned away, and in a determined tone told the Chief to 
take him to the other shore, with as much speed as possible. There was 
even yet hope that Ellen might be found at Mitchell’s. The canoe was 
soon off again, and though their motion was arrowy, it was a sullen and 
silent passage over. 

Gossine and Sebring danced on the beach in very glee. The former 
patted the sides of the boat in affection, as if it was an animal who had 
strained every nerve in his service. 

4 1 always told the Captain,’ said Sebring, 4 that there never was such 
a yawl.’ 

Meanwhile Lewis had reached Aurora, though by this time it had come 
to be the evening hour, and was soon at the house of Mr. Mitchell. He 
was asked to come in, and was received by Mr. Franklin, one of the vil¬ 
lagers, and a friend of Mr. Mitchell’s. Grey asked for Miss Ellen. 

4 Miss Ellen,’ said Mr. Franklin, 4 heard you were in town, and remained 
here for several hours watching this most exciting nautical spectacle with 
which you favored us, and I assure you, she expressed herself delighted 
with the skill with which your canoe was managed. She wondered a little 
that you should prefer flirting on the water with her pretty friend Sara to 
visiting her; but young girls, Mr. Grey, are jealous sometimes. She has 
gone out in the country somewhere now, to visit a friend, but left especial 
word with me to tell you, if I saw you, she would be very happy of your 
company to-morrow morning at breakfast.’ 

Grey saw the game was up, and departed, with feelings as far removed 
from the amiable as could be imagined. His horse bore him beyond the 
sight or sound of the Cayuga as fast as he could be urged. It is due to 
Grey to say that his liberal promises of reward to the Indians were all 
faithfully met, and old John Key had gold enough for weeks to gratify all 
his wild desires. 

Slowly but steadily the yawl came over, and having picked up their 
spars and sails, her crew felt as if they had had a brilliant day of it. 

Mr. Mitchell and the fair Ellen had a pleasant visit during that evening at 
the house of Hemau Bradley, who had ‘come in’ to the town of Scipio in 
1793. Mr. B., while entertaining his charming guest with stories of the 
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perils of the pioneers, would have forgiven, if he had known all, the some¬ 
what wandering attention and inappropriate replies of his fair auditor. 

And there was as brilliant a breakfast party gathered that next morning 
at Mr. Mitchell’s as happy hearts could frame. Ellen had her fortune, 
and Lewis Grey had his — fate! The gallant Sara was the heroine, and 
received the loudest plaudits for her bravery, as indeed she deserved. 

The chase of yesterday was the theme of conversation every where; and 
as the story flew through the country around, Gossine and Sebring.were 
as renowned as they could ever have hoped to be. They re-rigged the 
yawl, and she was the admiration of all the Lake country. 


L ONGINGS. 


I covet not the glittering gold 
With toil and anguish won, 
Nor fair and fruitful fields 
The sun smiles sweetly on: 
The poet’s star-tuned harp 
I would languidly fling by, 
And turn in mournfulness away 
From mirth’s wild revelry. 


ZI. 

But to read the look of love 
In eyes I love so well; 

To list while tones of tenderness 
The soul’s devotion tell; 

To feel one heart would cling to me 
Through sorrow or through sin ; 
This were a joy indeed, 

I would gladly die to win! 


in. 

But the love that burns unchangingly, 
On others sheds its rays; 

And peaceful are the homes that stand 
Illumined in its blaze! 

Oh 1 fountains that I may not reach. 
How fair your waters glide, 

While in the dreary desert 
I thirstingly abide! 


Stilled be my soul’s repinings, 

Back, back, my welling tears 1 
E’en should no earthly joy be mine 
Through all the coming years, 

A holy light gleams pure and bright, 

A blessed home I see: 

Mount up, my soul, on Faith’s strong wings, 
To God and Immortality. 

vol. xxxvii. 28 
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ELEGY ON BOARD A BROOKLYN FERRY-BOAT. 

The wharf-bell tolls the knell of starting steam, 

The jostling crowd moves swiftly o’er the pier, 

Then cabin-ward is lost the rushing stream: 

I stand on deck, beside the engineer. 

Now dies the echo of the bell’s last peal, 

And scarce a sound upon the list’ner breaks, 

Save when the ever-restless paddle-wheel 
With lusty stroke its revolution makes: 

Save that from yonder nook by cabin-door, 

The boatman to his mate doth loud complain 
Of such as press with undue haste ashore, 

Nor wait with patience for the falling chain. 

This watery waste, this noble river bold, 

Whose bosom now doth somewhat rudely toss, 

In pigmy boat or skiff our sires of old, 

By aid of oar or sail, were forced to cross. 

The ponderous rafts, like Noah’s ark in form, 

Which now from shore to shore with fleetness ply, 

With cushioned seats in cosy cabin warm, 

Were nothing dreamed of in the days gone by. 

Here then no blazing furnaces did burn, 

To heat huge boilers and engender steam; 

No steam did then the crank or lever turn, 

The vapor fraught with no such power they deem. 

The ancient Knickerbocker oft of yore 

A tedious hour would spend to gain yon side ; 

Or if he reached at all the opposing shore, 

It much depended on the state of tide. 

Let not the modern ‘ gent ’ deride their toil, 

Their queer contrivances and progress slow, 

Nor say to fellow -‘ gent ’ with scornful smile, 

‘ How far ahead of those old coons we go 1 ’ 

The boast of such an one avails us naught, % 

Nor all that tribes of such may vaunting say, 

To drive from thinking minds the sadd’ning thought, 
How ill compare the morals of our day! 

Hear! this same Ferry-boat itself will prove, 

Upon this theme, alone a pregnant page; 

Here may we stand and watch (nor farther rove) 

The faults and follies of the present age. 

See 1 wine-flushed youth from ‘ animated bu’st,’ 

Back to the cabin reels in drunken plight, 

Where sunk on floor ‘ he sleeps in silent dust,’ 

And thus is ferried to and fro all night. 
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Or if perchance the cabin-man should call 
And see the worthy as he tends his fire, 

Then in loud tone, ‘ Now, Sir, we ’re in,’ should bawl, 
He wakes to ecstacy, and calls him ‘ liar.’ 

The applause of listening loafers to command, 

With every decent feeling laid aside, 

I *ve seen the * rowdy ’ up before me stand, 

And cast the ribald jest on every side. 

Yet not to record of these scenes which vex 
Night’s drowsy ear must we restrict this page : 
Turn we to those wherein the softer sex 
With equal fault all quietly engage. 

Full many a secret kiss of stifled sound 
The dark recesses of the cabin hear ; 

Full many a pantaletted Miss I’ve found 
Commence her earliest flirtation there. 

Some child - coquette, in whose unblushing face 
The dangerous flirt of riper years we read, 

Some children too of 1 older growth ’ we trace, 
Emerged from nursery, and from ‘ panties ’ freed. 

To please the foppish crowd’s perverted mind. 

No luring wile, no girlish art they spare, 

And deem all toil rewarded but to find 
Some admiration in a coxcomb’s stare. 

Who is to blindness such a perfect prey, 

That by this transit oft doth pass at night 
And yet m dim-lit cabin corner may 

No scene encounter which must shock the sight ? 

But if the arrow of satiric song 
The fairones slightly wound, oh! tenfold may 
The barbed weapon pierce that stupid throng 
Who fawn to them, and sickly homage pay. 

Of such an one I heard the chain-man say, 

* Oft have I seen him in Atlantic-street, 

Pushing with haste aside those in his way, 

Eager the object of his love to meet 

‘There on that seat, behind the cabin-stove, 

I’ve seen him take his station morn and night, 

That unobserved he might behold his love, 

And gaze upon her charms in sad delight. 

‘ There upon yonder seat, which now appears 
T have rent its mat for grief he is not here, 

Oft have I seen him sit dissolved in tears, 

Lost in a state of wretchedness and beer. 

4 One night I missed him from the accustomed place: 

I wondered strangely where the boy could be; 

Another night I gazed — in vain my gaze — 

Nor in his seat, nor yet on deck was he. 
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. , t K Pflr( ) one eve on board the boat, 

‘ A V “trick nod drunk he raved to those around; 
A Shtide he rolls, and ere they note, 

A wSe-and-watery grave, alas! he’s found. 

* And yet in record of hia hapless doom, 

Some slight memorial has still been made: 

T.iat read — I’ve left my spectacles at home -- 
The tribute that some friend has kindly paid: ’ 


• the epitaph.' 

‘Thebe found in this deep stream a muddy tomb, 
One of whose history out little’s known; 

To retail dry-goods was his hapless doom, 

And A. T. Stewart marked him for his own. 

‘ Small was his stature, and his income too, 

But this the critic’s tongue cannot condemn: 

He wrote, ’t is said, though Heaven knows how true, 
Occasional pieces for the Brooklyn ‘ Gem.’ 

1 No father had he who could interfere, 

To check his nightly wanderings about, 

And from the best authority we hear, 

His poor mamma ne’er dreamt that he was out.* 


SOME THOUGHTS ON ‘PETS/ 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Is there any thing more ludicrous in life than this seeing of sensible, 
rational people lavishing their affections upon lap-dogs and other 4 pets,’ 
when there are hundreds of little orphan beings, whose hearts long fdr a 
loving word, as a traveller longs for a cooling draught in a desert? 

4 Oh, but,’ say some, 4 it is such a responsibility! Beside, such children 
always turn out ungrateful.’ To such some I would say: No, not un¬ 
grateful, when raised in every respect as a person would an own child. 
So raised, they amply repay, by their endearments, affection, and gratitude, 
the trouble and expense of raising them. The responsibility is great, for 
upon the disposition and parentage of the child much depends; but is 
not the passing of these little creatures heedless by, with the conscious¬ 
ness that we could take at least one to our homes if we only would , a 
greater responsibility? 

The eye of an orphan is proverbially downcast, and its disposition, ex¬ 
cepting under happy auspices, difficult to find out. We are told when 
we enter an asylum, and the children are passed in review before us, that 
such and such a child is of a moody or a sulky disposition: and true to 
the character given of them in their hearing, the little things look glum 
enough; and of others, that they are downright bad — yes, bad—almost 
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incorrigible: the ‘ bad ones ’ accordingly put on a defiant look from their 
still downcast eyes, and a do n’t-care-ishness in their whole manner, which 
is proof-positive to the discriminating company, who pronounce them hard 
cases—hard cases. ‘Hard—hard,’ mutters every little heart to itself, 
while it is welling up with bitter feelings; and the consciousness that it 
is unjustly blamed adds another incrustation to the hardness of its char¬ 
acter. Ye who are about to pronounce upon orphan character, pause, 
and with the eye of memory glance down the dim vista of the past; think 
of the struggles between your good and evil nature, and of the trials of 
the heart it gave rise to; your angry feelings when you thought that you 
were unjustly blamed, and of your fixed determination to be worse; above 
all, of the enduring patience and love of your parents throughout that 
trying period of your youth; and as you withdraw that scrutiny, speak : 
deal gently with the orphan. 

There are my friends F-and his wife. More engaging or benev¬ 

olent people I never knew. There is a unanimity of sentiment existing 
between them that is beautiful to behold in a man and wife. They agree 
exactly as to the various amounts they can afford to give to the different 

benevolent societies, and above all, to the church. F-has a smile with 

such a depth of manly tenderness in it, that it sends a thrill of warmth 
through the heart of every one upon whom it falls; while his wife, with 
her benevolent face and kind cheerful voice, wins the confidence and 
affection of all who know her. And yet these two people, so well calcu¬ 
lated by nature and fortune to raise the drooping head, bring sunshine 
and happiness to the aching heart of some desolate orphan, bestow all 
that wealth of their love, which is not absorbed by each other, upon a 
big tom-cat: yes, upon ‘ Tim.’ (Timothy is his name, given him out of 
compliment to a favorite uncle of his mistress, but which affection had 
abbreviated into Tim, or Timmy.) 

For ten short years (short to him, but oh! how long to some hapless 
orphan) had Tim had a place at his master’s table. Much pains, ac¬ 
companied by many endearments, had been bestowed upon him, to teach 
him, in lapping his milk or soup, not to spatter the table-cloth. His meat 
was always cut ready to his mouth: not to his paw, for ‘paws off’ had 
been a part of his education, and it was only on occasions of extra doings 
in the way of company, that Tim was allowed to give way. I say allowed; 
for his bashfulness, even on ordinary occasions of company, would prompt 
him to retire under his master’s or mistress’s chair, and there timidly make 
known his wants by an occasional me-yow-ow; at which times his mis¬ 
tress would exclaim: ‘ Why, Timmy, you little rogue! jump up, you 
darling.’ But Tim darts frightened glances at the strangers, and holds 
back. 

‘Tim, Tim, jump up!’ says his master. 

‘Ah,’ says the lady, picking him up, while she sleeks him down , ‘Tim¬ 
my s’all sit at table—so it s’all.’ 

Now cats are useful little animals, and should always be well treated. 
That they are capable of affection, to a certain degree, for persons as well 
as places, there are instances to prove. One or two of these pussies, coiled 
up on a rug before the fire in winter, gives a cozy, comfortable look to a 
room. But they are strange recipients for human love. 
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With pleasure I will turn from the cat-pet to a human one—yes, seve¬ 
ral of them. 

A Mr. and Mrs. W-, who had previously displayed much kindness 

toward several very poor and distant relatives, not merely by advice, but 
by substantial pecuniary assistance, feeling that it was in their power to 
do more for the orphan than merely giving annually a certain sum to¬ 
ward the support of such institutions, took two children, whom, being 
brother and sister, they did not wish to separate; the little girl eight, and 

the boy six years old. Mrs. W-, wishing to study and mould their 

characters, became herself their instructress, intending to send them to 
school after a few months. The task, at first difficult, requiring great 
sacrifices on the part of the lady, soon became one of such pleasure that 
the three were inseparable. The only play they desired was a romp with 

Mr. W-when he should return home from his business, and for whose 

coming they regularly watched with eager impatience, running, when he 
did return, to place his chair and bring his slippers, and then twining 
themselves about him, claim a kiss. The little things had some natural 
longings to call their kind benefactors by some near and dear name, 
when Uncle and Aunt was allowed them, which in a measure satisfied 
their craving affection. 

Two years passed in this way. The children were growing thin: they 
looked pale. 

‘ These children must have more exercise,’ said W- decidedly; 

‘they must play more with other children.’ 

‘ What can I do ? ’ said his wife, with tears in her eyes. ‘ They won’t 
leave me, not even to play in the garden. I must always be with them.’ 

‘ They must go to school then,’ said W-; ‘ I will take them to¬ 

morrow.’ 

To school they went; but time seemed heavy and slow to these affec¬ 
tionate children, and on every occasion of recess, instead of remaining to 
play with the other children, they ran eagerly home just to see their dear 
aunt for one minute. Latterly, the boy having learned the way to his 
uncle’s store, divides his visits between the two, and is looking forward 
to the time when he shall become a man, that he may do his uncle’s 
work for him. 

Once, and before they were sent to school, Mrs. W-was danger 

ously ill for six weeks, during all which time little Mary seldom left the 
room. They could not refuse her earnest pleadings to be allowed to do 
something, if it were ever so little, just to hold the bowl of vinegar and 
water even, that was to cool the burning fever of her dear aunt. ‘ She 
could sit on her little chair right there at the head of the bed, and fan 
her aunt, and would be so—so quiet.’ At her earnest entreaties they 
made a little bed for her in the room of the invalid, where her anxiety 
caused her to wake up at all hours of the night. Soon her meals also 
were’brought in to her, for in her haste to get back, she would not take 
sufficient time to eat them. The poor child remembered the death of her 
mother, and felt terrified at the thought of a second orphanage. 

Another lady, who, though benevolent and kind to the poor, superin¬ 
tending herself always the distribution of her charities, and who had al¬ 
ready taken to her heart and home two orphan nieces and a nephew, 
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yet, as she stood by the bed-side of a dying widow, among the lowly poor 
but honest, pledged herself to take two baby-children of that widow and 
raise them as her own. When several anxious friends would have dis¬ 
suaded her from such an undertaking, her answer was: ‘ We have room 
enough, and Pbovidence has blessed us with plenty for all .’ 

One more instance of a pet love, and I have done. Travelling recently 
through a country town, we stopped at a hotel to dinner. In the parlor 
were several ladies. One, with a lap-dog in her arms, was endeavoring 
to ‘ put it through’ its various accomplishments, at the same time des¬ 
canting in a sharp tone on her mode of raising it. 

‘ Betty do n’t like not having her walk this morning, does she ? Ho. 
Betty mad ? Ho, no — Betty not mad! Kiss your mistress, dear! ’ 

‘ What! do you take your pet out walking every morning? ’ questioned 
a lady, biting her lips to prevent laughing. 

‘ Oh, yes, precisely at eleven, when we walk about for an hour. I think 
that punctuality in exercise is better for her. 

‘ What does she eat ? ’ asked another curiously. 

‘Hot much variety; I don’t think it is good tor her. Milk, with 
grated cracker in it, is usually her breakfast. Standy up, Betty, on my 
arm. S’ow the ladies how it can ’tandy up: ’tan’y—there, that’s a 
lady! hold up its head now — uppee, uppee! ’ 

And now, dear reader, which class of pets will yield the greatest amount 
of love in return for that which we give to them ? — and above all, on which 
class, the animal or the intellectual, should we use the great gifts of 
heart, mind, and fortune ? E A B 


LITTLE NELL Y'S D E A T H-B 


D . 


Gently tread ye at her bed-side, 

For our darling’s dying now; 

Her sparkling eye is glazing, 

And the death-damp chills her brow : 

Softly whisper— sob but lowly, 

For the angels now are come, 

Sent by Him, the high and holy, 

To convey her spirit home. 

Hear ye not the gentle rustling 
Of their golden-beaming wings ? 

Feel ye not the holy thrilling 
That angelic "presence brings ? 

Look ! our. darling now has seen them, 
As they gather round her bed : 

‘PrettyI pretty!’ faileth faintly— 

She is dying — she is dead! 

She is dead ! —yet still there lingers 
On her lips that parting smile; 

Each one gazing, feels more holy, 

More like Heaven, for the while : 

For they think the blessed angels, 

As they bore her soul away, 

Left a trace of bliss immortal 
Stamped upon the infant clay. 

■East* Weymouth^ (Mass.,) April, 1851. 


Grorob Grbxviii.* 
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#ltttrJj-38Dnk nf %t, %m\n Itarl. 


CHAPTER THE 8EOOND. 


Munich, May 1. 

4 Ye furniture was olde and badde, 

It had a mustie sraelle; 

I thinke upon such stooles ns those 
Ye damned doo sitte in Hello. 

4 Yet even thys i might hauo borne, 

Perhaps us muche agen, 

Had not miue hostesse come echedaye 
Toe borrowe inke andpenne /’ Romaunt of tk Spoon*. 


Quot homines tot sententi^. Every body will agree however with 
me in the opinion that young lovers are terribly addicted to scribbling the 
names of their dearests, and occasionally in most inappropriate places. 
Gentle friends ! I had just laid aside a nice rough sheet of paper for this 
chapter, and left the room for an instant to light a cigar. Enter my dear 
friend, Leonard R. H., takes up a pen, and absent-mindedly writes 
4 Eloise ’ over it, in as many varieties of cacography. I enter—discover 
the Eloises — and wish him forty times an Abelard for their sakes! 

Young ladies, however, as well as gentlemen, are, and have been in 
every age, addicted to meddling with other people’s pens and ink. 

At my right hand lies a dusty black-letter folio—a theological affair: 

4 Morcilicationum Reductorium super totam Bibliam ,’ printed A. Dni. 
1515. On the fly-leaf is written in faded ink the following sentence: 

4 f. Byrherd yo u may be glade that yo pennes and ynkorne ys gone for 
the fayrest woman yn thys worlde haue them wytnys that to f. abros 
rnschall and meny mo, the wych woma ys called elsabyth passune that 
gave them-’ * 

• I often muse over this old fly-leaf, and sooth to say have discovered, 
either in it or in my own mind, many little romantic passages, all inspired 
with sweet sunny melancholy; with quaint old conceits; with smiles and 
tears. How did the mysterious 4 f. Byrherd ’ look, when he returned and 
found his 4 pennes ’ and ink-horn vanished, 4 among the missing,’ and 
naught to console him for their loss, save the comforting assurance of that 
arch-villain Ambrose, that the fairest woman in this world had hooked 
them ? Who were the 4 many more,’ the mysterious cloud of witnesses 
to this nefarious transaction, or where are they \ Passed away like dim 
clouds into the evening red ; like music heard in dreams; like phantoms 
into night! And the beautiful, roguish, mischievous Elizabeth ?—comes 
there through the dusty halls of long centuries no echo of the fame of 
one who was in her day the 4 fayrest ? ’ 

4 Fadeth sweete flower, and beauty pales away.’ 


* ‘Friend Byrherd, you maybe glad that your pennes and inkhorne is gone, for the fairest 
woman in this world hath them, witness thereto f. Ambrose Mschall, and many more, the which 
woman is called Elizabeth Passune that gave them-’ 
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It may be farther remarked that some one, with the same ink, and ap¬ 
parently the same ‘ penne,’ has scrawled with no clerkly hand lines all 
over the sentence, as if to render it illegible. But as the said scrawling 
is done in a very light, careless manner, as if merely to keep up appear¬ 
ances, without any serious intention of spoiling the aflair, the reader will 
agree with me that it was probably executed by the fair hand of Miss 
Elizabeth herself, who wished, of course, to sport a little modesty, and yet 
was not at heart very seriously vexed at Monsieur Ambrose’s compli¬ 
ment. O girls! girls ! you have always been the same in every age! 

Yes, indeed, have you. By Jove! since I wrote that last sentence, I 
went out of the room, and on returning, found that Miss Anna had en¬ 
tered and feloniously abstracted ray writing-gear. I ‘ put’ after the young 
lady and reclaimed the property, despite the mollifying excuse, ‘ that she 
had just taken pen and ink for a minute to write a few lines to Cousin 
Becky ! ’ This was an illustration of my remark which I little anticipated. 
Was there ever a gentleman whose scribbling plunder has not been walked 
off with from time to time, by the feminine part of the household? Was 
there ever a gentleman who did not grind out i Anathema /’ etc., etc., etc., 
(or something like it,) from between his teeth, on such joyful occasions ? 
And, finally, is there a gentleman who will not agree with me, that this 
was probably the true reason why ladies have always been prohibited 
from entering Homan Catholic monasteries, and other retreats of literary 
clergymen ? 

‘Nbc te, nec iillam aliam 
Admittamus ill insulam.’ 

Which significth: 1 It’s all very well, Miss Ferguson ; you ’re a good- 
looking young lady, but you can H come in ! ’ The holy brother after this 
speech probably added in a low tone, ‘ More’s the pity! ’ But the legend 
says nothing about that . 

I declare I have conjured up quite a little picture from that old fly-leaf. 

I fancy that I see pretty Elsabyth bearing off in triumph poor Byrherd’s 
pens and ink ; an arch smile on her coquettish face, while gallant Master 
Ambrose detains her for an instant, to scrawl in Gothic hand the an¬ 
nunciation. Anon she becomes interested and peers over his shoulder, 
with all the merrie 1 wytnesses ; ’ and when fully aware of the meaning, 
grasps a pen, and makes as if she would fain obliterate the saucy com¬ 
pliment. Then the whole gay party bound away, leaving in everlasting 
doubt and mystery the question as to whom she gave the writing ap¬ 
paratus, for the sentence is unfinished. 

CHAPTER THE THIRD. . 

DEDICATED TO THE LADIE8. 

Ehret die Frauen ! And in good faith, most excellent friends, it is 
high time that a little devotion, a little exclusive attention, some courtesy 
and politeness, or at least a few compliments, be paid to those excellent 
ladies, who have so kindly, so generously put themselves under my charge, 
and travelled without flinching through the previous chapter. 

But as I believe it to be impossible for a gentleman to compliment the 
gentler sex with as much zeal, tact, earnestness and ingenuity as they 
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themselves have already employed in this noble pursuit, I shall simply 
translate from the Italian a little golden book, or Tractatus, Be Nobilitate 
et Prceexcellentia Foeminei Sexus , not however by Cornelius Agrippa, but 
a Venetian lady, who, oddly enough, masquerades in her title-page as a 
Frenchwoman. I had < nearly forgotten the motto to this chapter: le 
void / 

* Ich lobe die vrouwcn vruo und spit 
ir lob dazuil iramer miren 
ein man, der vrouwen hulde enh&t, 
und der mich wolt von vrouwen lobe kiren 
den wolte ich viirbaz mit gesange lezzen 

ich lobe die werden vrouwen zart sie kiinnen alles leides uns ergezzen! ’ 

Heinrich Frauknlob, a d. 1270. 

THE VINDICATION! 

A CURIOUS AND INTEREST!NO WORK. OF THE NINE 
THOUSAND, NINE HUNDRED AND NINETY* 

NINE EXCELLENCES AND 
BEAUTIES OF 

ST e 3L a 0 f e s . 

IN WHICH IT IS SHOWN THAT FOR MANY REASONS, WOMAN 
IS NOBLER AND MORE EXCELLENT THAN MAN ! 

PUBLISHED BY MADAME ADRANHLLA OF PARIS. 

Praised be the Eternal Architect and Creator of all things, that 
I was born a Woman, and not a Man, and I am always thankful for the 
noble title of Woman which hath been granted unto me ; albeit that Men 
have often asserted their superiority, and with false Reasoning blasphemed 
the Female Sex. And such do I compare to Vipers, who immediately 
after birth seek with poisonous Teeth to slay their Mother. For even so 
doth that Man, who after being conceived and nourished by his Mother, 
shows his gratitude by speaking lightly of the Female Sex. 

Now will I prove that Woman is far nobler than Man, and put to 
Silence, 'perhaps the Blush, those who have dared to find Fault with so noble 
a creature as Woman. 

4 Or vedi se tu sei Pazzo inseusato 
Se partorito Donna non t’avesse 
Dimmi, saresti tu al mondo nato ? ’ 

Aristotle, in his seventh Book on Animals, having philosophized on the 
internal structure of Man and of Woman, finds that the latter is naturally 
more inclined to Pity and Compassion, and therefore more merciful than 
Man. Now Compassion and Mercy being the highest Attributes of our 
Nature, we may well say that Woman is far nobler than Man. 

Solomon hath said (7 Prov.) that Man should receive Consolation 
from Woman. Now the Consoler is greater than the Consoled, therefore 
is Woman superior to Man. 

Nature itself hath established the superiority of the Female Sex, by 
giving them smooth Faces, free from Hair, by which they are distinguished 
from the Brute Creation. But Man hath not this Distinction, and I 
therefore assert that Woman is nobler than Man ! 

We may not deny that the Thing moved is inferior to the Mover. The 
Sun is superior to the Vapors which it attracts, the Magnet to the Iron, 
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the Amber to the Straws. But far more excellent is Woman than the 
Hearts which she draws unto her, even from distant Lands. Be silent 
therefore, 0 Man ! thou that art, most justly, the Servant and Slave of 
. Woman. 

If we speak of Names, it can not be denied that feminine Appellations 
are nobler than masculine, and if any one should assert that there is 
no nobler name than that of Heaven, which in our Italian tongue is 
masculine, I reply that the Intelligence by which the Heaven is governed 
hath the true superiority, and the word Intelligence (La Intelligenza) is 
feminine. 

This excellence extends even unto the names of Birds, for the Phoenix, 
(La FeniceY of which, as the Egyptians have written, but one exists, and 
the Eagle ( VAquila ) which is Queen of all, are both feminine in their Ap¬ 
pellation. But all ferocious and poisonous Animals have naturally mascu¬ 
line Names, such as the Basilisk which slays us with his Glance alone, not 
to mention the Wolf, Bear, Dragon, Serpent, and Lion, which are all mascu¬ 
line. Be silent therefore, O Man! for even the brute Beasts do accuse 
thee, and not Woman, of having a vile Nature. 

But if we look to feminine Names, we find that they are all good. For 
brevity’s sake I will only mention a few, such as Justice, Temperance, 
Fortitude, Chastity, Charity, Honesty, Holiness, Health, Religion, Repu¬ 
tation, Life, Peace, Glory, Mercy, Beauty, Wealth, Humility, Fortune, 


Reason, Concord—enou^ 
Or look to the names of C 
our favor. For we find: 
L’antica Roma, 

La ricca Venezia, 

La gentil Partenope, 
La superba Genova, 
La dotta Perugia, . 
La nobile Ferrara, 
La Loquace Siena, 
La grassa Bologna, 
La forte Padova, 

La forte Mantoa,. 

La forte Verona, 

La forte Malta, . 

La bella Fiorenza, 


h to prove that Man is far inferior to Woman. 
Tties, if we would establish yet another point in 

. . . Rome the ancient. 

. . . Venice the wealthy. 

. . . Naples the agreeable. 

. . . Genoa the proud. 

. . . Perugia the learned. 

. . . Ferrara the noble. 

. . . Sienna the Talkative ! 

. . . Bologna the fertile. 

. . . Padua 

. . , Mantua 

. . . Verona 

Malta 

. . . Florence the beautiful. 


> the strong. 


All the Countries in the World have feminine Names : Italia, Spagna, 
Francia, Turshia, Fiandra, (Flanders,) Grecia, Alemagna, (Germany,) Africa, 
India, Morea, Terra Santa, (Palestine,) Lombardia, La Toscana, La Marca, 
Puglia, and Calabria.* 

Also all Islands and Fortresses. 

Learning and Wisdom also declare for the Komi donneschi , or feminine 
names, as La Filosofia , La Geometria y La Strologia , La Matimatica , 
La Fisica , La Chirurgia , (Surgeiy,) and La nobilisxima Musica , the 
most noble Art of Music. 

Dost thou assert that Woman is deprived of Liberty, and not Man ? I 


* And Jim trie a. 
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reply that precious Stones and rich Treasures are justly locked up and 
kept safe; sweet fruit Trees are surrounded by lofty Walls, and of course 
Woman should be thus guarded, since sho is trulythe richest Gem. the 
most inestimable of Treasures, and delicious of Plants.* 


stanzas: the sky. 

Since first the great Creator 
Spread the garniture of earth, 

Since Time began its harvest, 

Or the human mind had birth: 

It has glowed with endless beauty 
In the horizon’s frame, 

And ’tis stamped in starry letters 
With the mighty Artist’s name. 


Broad-winged clouds are ever flying 
Through those azure halls above, 

Like the ministers of evil, 

Or the messengers of love. 

Little clouds of golden plumage 
_ Bending o’er the dying day; 

Silver ones with flying banners, 

Like fairies at their play ! 

Then, like some celestial monster 
Moving through a boundless sea, 

lightning-visioned storm-cloud, 
Fills the whole blue canopy. 

And as mist upon a mirror 
The breath of man will form. 

So the shining heaven changeth 
At the breathing of the storm. 

Then the spirits of Ihe tempest 
Leap from each cloudy tent. 

The sparkling little rain-drops, 

Ou a cheering mission sent. 

Lo! with sable banners flying 
And crowns of starry light, 

With solemn march and slowly, 

Comes the army of the night. 

hey fling a mighty shadow 
O’er the gay and busy earth; 

Hushed grows the din of traffic, 

And the merry song of mirth. z . 


are kept*sSlyS e ^ 1 5r 1Iy b9 reniinded > that ^ ladiC8 particularly the uura.rried) 
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MAY STANZAS. 


APDnn-BSSD TO COUSIN o-: HY a new contributor. 


*T is now the merry month of May, 
The trees will soon be blooming; 

But on this bright and balmy day 
The air do n’t need perfuming; 

For o’er the distant western hills 
Our breezes have been straying, 
Where gaily dance the laughing rills, 
Like little girls a-Maying. 

* Old Boreas ’ has left the plain, 

And gone into his cave again, 

Weary of vainly wooing; 

Upon his cold, ungenial track 
Soft winds pursued, and kept him back, 
And softened, while pursuing. 


Ah, yes, ’t is merry, gleesome May I 
How mild the sun is beaming; 

Even the beggar-boys to-day 
Right full of joy are seeming: 

I long to try the nelds again, 

Where we in youth were straying; 

I almost wish we were not men, 

So we could go a-Maying: 

So we could climb each ‘ brave old hill/ 
And cull the wild-flowers by the rill, 

As in our youthful hey-days; 

Why, cousin, could not all of life 
Be free from care and free from strife, 
As were our meny May-days f 


hi. 

I’m sad, whene’er I think of May! 

Our Spring will soon be ended, 
And life’s maturer Summer-day, 

With hot simooms attended, 

Itself will pass away full soon, 

And Autumn, lone and dreary, 

May yield us naught but blasted fruit 
To make our Winter cheery: 

Life has but one bright, joyous spring, 
And that departs on fleetest wing; 

Alas, we cannot stay Time! 

Then look beyond this world of blight, 
To realms of endless, ceaseless light, 
And soft, eternal May-time! 
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A SERIES OF ETCHINGS. 


BT OiROLIVS CHISIBRO'. 


MAGNETIC INFLUENCES. 

‘ Poverty had made fierce assaults on my father’s house, and when I had 
reached my tenth year my childhood was over, and the necessity of labor 
upon me. Thus far, I had been strugglingwith the trouble and the sorrow 
that come with want, and this was the reason — oh, it assuredly was not a 
want of natural affection ! — that I went from home for the first time, 
and set out in life for myself, without grief, without fear, without even a 
thought of shrinking from that future on which, alone and unfriended, I 
launched my frail life-boat. When I look upon that far-off time now, I 
can see something tragically comic in that final parting with my mother 
and brothers. Not one of us shed a tear, but I know my mother’s voice 
trembled when she looked her last on me, and bade me be a good boy, 
and keep from evil company. The blessing of that poor, struggling, 
blessed woman was all that I took with me when I went out on that un¬ 
certain pilgrimage in search of bread and work. 

‘There were four of us children. Joseph, ray oldest brother, was learn¬ 
ing a trade. Tom and Martin, both younger than I, had as yet found no 
place in the service of richer people, though Tom, then eight years old, 
was promised some situation in the spring. From the time when I first 
learned to read, or to really know any thing, my great desire was to be a 
printer — that was my father’s trade; but he and my mother always dis¬ 
couraged the wish. My father all his life had been unfortunate, and his 
mind was not strong to rise up, and brave, and conquer the difficulties in 
his way; he sunk under them all, and his bad habits had greatly 
added to our household misery and want. This it was that made my 
mother shrink from the thought of one of her children learning such a 
trade: because her husband had done so miserably by it, she imagined it 
was the poor trade that was to blame, when in fact the fault was his own, 
the failure his own, the inefficiency his own. The opposition I met with 
at home only decided my predilections, and when I set out for Burling¬ 
ton, which city was distant only about twelve miles from the place where 
we lived, my firm and only intention was to learn the printer’s trade. 

‘ I had my reason for so firmly adhering to this choice: one of the few « 
books my father owned was a biography of Franklin, and from that, and 
some other books, I gathered that the surest way to distinction and place 
led from the printing-office. Perhaps I did not covet honor and place so 
much at first, but I felt that the printing-house was also the vestibule of the 
temple of knowledge to the children of the poor, and there were golden 
fruits which I longed to taste, and money which I wished to change in 
that temple. 

‘ I remember distinctly the day when I first made application to a pub¬ 
lisher for employment. Oh, what a wild and hazardous attempt it was for a 
young, misshapen child like me to make ! I went to many offices and asked 
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for work in vain; and at last, more in desperation than hope, I found my way 
into a poorer and smaller house, where in one room the working-presses 
and workmen were gathered together. I had been advised by those 
of whom I sought employment to go home and wait till I grew older, 
and larger, and better able to work: but I would not be entirely cast 
down; I would not think of having to return to my poor mother; I 
would find something to do. It was in this spirit that I entered the 
Journal office. Mason, the man who carried on the publishing, was 
there when I went in, but he seemed just then very busy, so I went away 
and stood with folded hands in an out-of-the-way place till he called me 
to him. I did not think he had noticed me as I went in, or that he really 
saw me when he lifted his deep-gray eyes upon me for an instant. 

‘ When he called me, ‘ Boy, come here; what’s your business in this 
place ? ’ I went up to him and said boldly, for I began to think it was 
‘five or die ’ with me, ‘ Work in your office, Sir.’ ‘ You are too young,’ 
he said; ‘you are — are lame ? ’ ‘No, Sir,’ I answered, ‘ I am not lame , 
nor very young. I am old enough to work, and poor enough too.’ ‘ Are 
you very poor ? ’ he asked quickly, and with an interest of which he 
seemed almost ashamed; then he added: ‘What could you do here?’ 

‘ Learn to be a printer,’ said I, but with a sinking heart; ‘ what Franklin 
was.’ ‘ You can be of no use to me for a long time: what shall you do 
if you go back home ? ’ ‘I shall not go,’ I said with determination. ‘ What! 
a runaway ? ’ ‘ No, Sir! a poor woman’s son, who has lived on his 

mother’s earnings long enough.’ When I said this, a look, as though the 
questioner had himself not yet forgotten what it was to weep, passed over 
Mr. Mason’s face. He seemed for a moment or two lost in thought, and 
it was very gravely that he then looked up and said : ‘ Are you inclined 
to be industrious ? to earn every morsel Of food you eat, every hour you 
sleep ? Going to work in such a place as this is no sport, my boy; it’s the 
hardest kind of labor. There are very few who turn out to be Frank¬ 
lins.’ t 

“I am here to work,’ I replied; ‘I must work, or die.’ He got up 
at once when I said this, and leading me across the room to a man, 
gray-headed, yet not much older than himself, said to him : ‘ Thompson, 

I wish you would look after this boy: he has come here to learn the 
trade; do n’t push him too hard, but make him learn.’ Thompson 
looked at me an instant, and with a ‘Yes, Sir,’ resumed his proof-reading. 
Mr. Mason walked off a step or two, but then turned back. ‘ Thompson,’ 
he said, ‘can you find any thing to set him at work on to-day ? ’ ‘He shall 
have lots to do, if that’s what he wants,’ said the man, briefly, yet not 
unkindly. ‘ Let him go home with you to your boarding-house, and you 
will confer a favor on me by looking after him occasionally, my dear fel¬ 
low ; we must make a man of him.’ And Mason went away. 

‘ Thompson turned to his proof-reading again then, and continued oc¬ 
cupied with it for some time. When he had finished his work, he took 
out his watch, and glancing at it, arose, and laid his papers away ; then 
striding toward the door, he said to me, ‘ Come.’ I had been gazing 
steadfastly at him till he spoke, and though no physiognomist, I was not 
afraid to obey him at once, and to ask him where we were going. ‘ To 
dinner,’ was the reply ; and to dinner, and breakfast, and tea, I went daily 
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with that man for five years, and had never occasion to question the en¬ 
tire confidence with which, on that happy morning, I accompanied the 
Quaker bachelor to the place where he boarded. 

4 Thompson was not an old man, though his hair was very gray, and 
he had the silent, subdued manner and look of one who has passed 
through much tribulation, and in all his suffering remembered that the 
wicked shall not always triumph, and that the just shall dive by faith. 
A more thoroughly just man I never met; a kinder, more forgiving 
soul have I never seen. His meekness, being essentially of the spirit, never 
assumed the cringing, unnatural garb of the hypocrite. I have thought 
since that the light of his excellency should have been rather placed on 
the hill-top, than suffered to burn in that narrow, contracted sphere of his 
labor; that such virtue and true godliness might, but for a fate the most 
untoward, have been mightily influential in a wide sphere of action. But 
when I have thought so, it has invariably occurred to me afterward, 

4 Perhaps the good seed that his example was permitted to sow in the 
hearts of the young men who came within his influence was, after all, as im¬ 
portant work as he could otherwise have possibly performed in the Lord’s 
service.’ If my pen were equal to the task, if my heart were sanctified for 
the work, I would give the world a 4 record of the good man’s life; ’ but 
I can not do it yet. I am not meet for the task. Perhaps — some 
day- But of that hereafter. 

4 Thompson wrote much and constantly for the paper; to it he had 
devoted his mental energies for fifteen years, and the work, as far as 
wordly riches are concerned, had poorly paid him; but his ambition was 
not for riches, and every number of the paper issued was dear as a child 
to him. Nearly all the correspondence of the Journal was in his hands. 
As a critic he might have been thought severe, and at times unnecessarily 
so; but it was because of his determination, formed in youth, as himself 
told me, to maintain (so far as he had to do with it) the high honor and 
integrity of the press, unbiased, unsold, that he spoke out plainly his con¬ 
victions, which in another case his charity would certainly have concealed 
in his own breast. The appearance of this man always reminded me of 
a tamed lk>n. He was of immense frame, but very thin, and his Quaker- 
garb gave him almost the look of a Titan. I have mentioned him thus 
particularly, because, from the first, he was the man who took the place 
of a father to me. 

4 1 have at this time no exciting events to narrate of my connection with 
him. He operated on my destiny only in that way (oh, how powerful that 
is !) which the loved and honored elder friend may work, without ever 
formally reading one chapter of advice to his young companion. I loved 
him as I had never loved a human being, from the very first day of my ac¬ 
quaintance with him; from the time when he first placed the working 
stand for me, and gave me my lesson in the glorious art of printing. My 
heart beat quicker than it ever had before when his toil-stained, bony 
hand touched mine: that was the hand which placed me firmly on the 
ladder whereby I fancied I was to mount to greatness ! 

4 From the day when Mr. Thompson was witness to the indentures 
drawn up between Mr. Mason and myself, which day I may truly say was 
the very happiest of my life, the bachelor seemed to view me as his own 
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peculiar property; the care with which he watched me was like that a 
guardian angel might have exerted to lead a helpless, lonely child in the 
right way. At the first I slept in a room occupied by two other of the 
printer-boys ; but one night they got into a furious quarrel, and raised 
such a disturbance that I escaped in terror to Mr. Thompson’s room, and 
always after that I shared his bed. I lived with him in Mr. Mason’s em¬ 
ploy until my sixteenth year, when my dear friend died. My trade was 
well learned, and when my master failed, which he did shortly after 
Thompson died, he generously gave me my liberty, with credentials of 
professional ability. I had nothing to do now but to plan and to fulfil. 
My chief hope had resolved itself to this: I would some day, when able, 
purchase an interest in one of the popular weekly literary papers; and 
there was one thought which supported me in all my wildest hopes. 
The year in which I was born saw the death of one of the most glorious 
sons of fame. He was a man whom 4 kings delighted to honor,’ whom 
the world reverenced, the great 4 all-sided one.’ Sad any measure of his 
spirit fallen on me ? 

4 1 read a memoir of this greatly beloved author one stormy night 
during Thompson’s illness. 'V^en I left the office at evening Mr. Mason 
handed it to me for critical notice, and I read it from beginning to end 
to my friend before we slept. We were both, carried away with the 
charming style of the narrative, and with the deep interest of the subject, 
and when I closed the book at last, Thompson said, in a tone of half¬ 
regret : 

4 4 Warren, / should have been an author.’ 

* 4 You are,’ I answered. 

44 No! no!’ he exclaimed, 4 it’s a wasting time I’ve had of it; this 
job-work with the intellect is surely not the thing, at least for one who 
feels that his range should be higher. Warren, dost thou aspire to be an 
editor ? ’ 

4 4 It is one of the most commanding positions a man can occupy,’ I 
said; ‘assuredly, Sir, I do not aspire to any thing better.’ 

4 4 If thou wert wealthy, and could afford to conduct a paper for thine 
own amusement, and the good of others, or for thine own intellectual 
exertion, it might be well enough : oh, it is a cramping, tempting office 
for a poor man.’ 

4 4 Do you know, Sir,’ I said, chiefly desirous to change the current of 
his thoughts, 4 this poet died the very year I was bora ? ’ 

4 4 Dost thou argue smooth things from that, my boy ? ’ asked he, with 
an almost sighing voice. 4 Thou dost then believe in the transmission of 
soul?’ 

4 4 Not that, but ’- 

4 4 But the book has opened a new theme of thought for thee ? It is 
well: the fact that thou art capable of the thought argues much. Well! 
why shouldst thou not wear the mantle of the great departed ? ’ 

4 1 could not answer 4 why,’ but this I know, there was a great hope 
borne into my soul that night, and for a time nothing could dislodge it. 
Since then ? Dost thou ask, 4 Since then ? ’ I have not yet finished my 
course. I remember, after Thompson slept that night, I wrote some 
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verses, suggested by this new thought: I can recall now only one, begin¬ 
ning: 

‘ My birth fell in thy death-year; was it chance 
That sent me light as thy grand eyes grew dim ? 

Across the record of thy life I glance, 

And to my soul another hope would wirf.’ 

4 In my twenty-fifth year I found myself in a great commercial city, in 
the editorial chair of a well-established literary paper, of which I had, by 
purchase, become the joint proprietor. Thompson had left to me, by will, 
nearly all the little property he possessed, and industriously and faithfully 
had I endeavored to add to it, till the darling wish of my heart was ac¬ 
complished. It had been, as Mr. Mason foretold, no play-work by which 
I came up to this station: by the hardest manual labor, and by active 
head-work alone, I managed to accomplish all. It had been nearly fifteen 
years of such labor as brings premature age on a man, but the thought of 
my Elijah’s mantle had made me equal to it. In the world of the preex¬ 
istent might I not have walked with him side by side ? Might not a por¬ 
tion of the spirit of the great departed have fallen, as he soared heaven¬ 
ward, on me ? Me, the weak and helpless child, whose first breath was 
drawn in a world about to be bereavedtof one of its mightiest minds, 
about to hush its heart with awful grief, to hear his parting cry ? 

4 If this thought was a vanity, it nevertheless acted on me as an inspi¬ 
ration. The early youth of the poet had been spent in poverty as keen 
and want as imperative as mine: how gloriously, with the power of true 
genius, with the patience which is the hand-maid of true genius, had he 
struggled through all the clouds of darkness to a day of peerless bright¬ 
ness ! And I said to myself as I thought of all this: 4 It may be a poetic, 
extravagant, presumptuous fancy, this of mine, but I will yet be dear to 
my country as he was to his Germany: if the thought is a fancy, and not 
an inspiration, I will prove for my own satisfaction that mind can make 
a reality of an ambitious imagining.’ 

4 My position as an acknowledged editor of a literary paper introduced 
me at length to new circles. My partner was much older than myself: 
after graduating at college he had adopted this profession from choice. 
As a long-acknowledged 4 member of society ’ he had much the advan¬ 
tage of me ; and his rare talents would have secured success to any pa¬ 
per he chose to conduct, so long as he continued faithful to its interests. 
My knowledge of society had been gathered chiefly from books: even 
had my social rank, anterior to editorship, admitted free entrance to re¬ 
fined and cultivated intellectual society, the constant and severe applica¬ 
tion demanded by my necessitous condition would have prevented me; 
and when Mr. Curtis insisted one night on my accompanying him to a 
select literary party at the house of one of his fashionable friends, where 
he promised I should see a human arts-union, I accepted the invitation 
in much trepidation, for I was keenly alive to the personal disadvantages 
under which I labored. 

4 What was the chief impression, the most lasting memory of that 
night ? It was then that I first met with Jane Baltimore! 

4 1 remember, it was with a thrill of commiseration, that, shortly after 
entering the splendid saloon, I observed her standing alone by herself, 
her eyes gazing on one of the lovely pictures which crowded the walls. 
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The commiseration was as keen for myself as for her, when I thought on 
us two there; we of all others seemed so out of place in the magnifi¬ 
cence of that dwelling. We alone, I thought, gave unmistakable evi¬ 
dence that we had come out of a hard land of bondage, pursued through 
the sea of division by opposing foes; dwellers in the home of all our as¬ 
pirations, if indeed we were dwellers, and not pilgrims and strangers, 
more by miracle than in any other way. Certainly we did stand among 
the ‘elect of genius’—was it by courtesy, or by right? One thing is 
certain, notwithstanding, nay, because of the early struggle and the hard 
unequal contest, and the victory. I have seen that girl standing, since 
that night, no longer neglected or out of place; ay ! even the most pol¬ 
ished, robed in her intellectual beauty, and it was a more brilliant rai¬ 
ment than any jewelled robe. But of this hereafter. 

‘ This girl, ‘ Jane Baltimore,’ was in the course of the evening introduced 
to me by Mr. Curtis, as one of the contributors for our paper. Before I 
entered the office she had written, and since then, constantly, for the pa¬ 
per : her pen treated on ajl subjects, and ably on all. Personally I had 
known nothing of her; had merely been told that she was a paid con¬ 
tributor. Her productions, whether poetry, prose, imaginative, political, 
or religious, had always appeared anonymously, and .it had seemed 
strange to me that this should be so. I did not want to believe that 
poverty was the motive that guided a woman’s pen so continuously. 
Once I had asked Mr. Curtis of her, and he said that the young person 
was writing for a living, and that was all he knew of her. He himself 
did not till this evening make her personal acquaintance, and then it was 
through our hostess, Mrs. Bey. This lady, I may here mention, was a 
devoted patroness of ‘ rising genius,’ and she prided herself much on the 
office. She it was who, having learned in some way of Miss Baltimore’s 
existence and talent, forthwith numbered her among the young ‘ lions ’ 
whom it was her peculiar duty to pet and look after, till they grew in 
fame to respectable dimensions, when it would of course be her happy 
privilege to lay claim to their everlasting gratitude. 

‘ That the young ‘ unknown ’ had appeared on this occasion unwill¬ 
ingly, was obvious, for she was a stranger by station as well as reputa¬ 
tion to all there present; and as I said before, it was therefore with a 
feeling of compassion both for her and myself that I sought an introduc¬ 
tion, and devoted myself to her during the remainder of the evening. 
Understand me, it was not with a thought of condescension, which would 
have been most ridiculous in me, who had come up from the depths to t 
the surface, nor with an idea of pity, other than that I felt due to myself, 
in still greater measure. If I had offered my attentions in that spirit of 
common but unpardonable vanity which admitted the idea that I was 
conferring a favor, I should have been at once repelled by the reception 
my advances met. There was a coldness and restraint in all Miss Balti¬ 
more’s words, which, had I not learned a great deal of her intellect from 
her written thoughts, would have struck me as stupidity; but her reserve 
roused my curiosity, or rather that obstinate spirit which in me was for 
ever up and determined to conquer every thing that looked like an obsta¬ 
cle. And when I read, or fancied I read in her manner, ‘ My mind is 
my own, a stranger shall not intermeddle with it,’ I felt that the secret of 
it lay in the neglect, poverty, and seclusion in which her life was passed. 
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4 Arm-in-arm we moved from the larger saloon to a smaller apartment, 
where there were fewer guests. We had been gazing on two remarkable 
pictures, 4 Beatrice Cenci,’ and 4 Ulalume,’ both which seemed absolutely 
and startlingly alive with passion. The first of these was the representa¬ 
tion of a magnificent woman, trembling over the death-sentence, and in 
the proud consciousness that she has won a nobler boon than life in an¬ 
other case had been : in the other was the very intensest out-breathing of 
love, in its full devotedness, that I have ever seen or dreamed — Ulalume 
dying to life, and to the life of life, to him! After gazing without a 
word upon these pictures, my companion made a sudden motion forward, 
but did not otherwise express a wish to escape the fascinating, overpow¬ 
ering charm of the portraits; and so it was that we went into a farther 
saloon. 4 What a sweet picture, so quiet and peaceful!’ was her ex¬ 
clamation, stopping short before the mantel above which was suspended 
one of the most exquisite portraits of childhood. 

4 1 recognized the work as the production of a young artist whose ac¬ 
quaintance I had recently made : on my first#visit to his studio this just- 
finished picture formed its chief adornment; and I said to her, 4 Theodore 
Young has a brilliant future in store for him : he has only to exert him¬ 
self, and he will win a high prize.’ 

4 4 Theodore Young ! ’ she repeated, (and I confess she had listened to 
my last remark with far more interest than she had previously shown;) 

4 is he really an artist ? ’ 

4 4 By their works ye shall know them,’ answered I; 4 do you think the 
painter of that face deserving of the name ? ’ 

4 4 Yes. Is the artist a slightly lame young man, with peculiar, bright- 
blue eyes ? ’ • 

4 4 He is; and one of the handsomest men I have ever met.’ 

4 4 And you say he is an artist by profession. Does he live in this 
city ? ’ 

4 4 He has, since I knew him; but I have made his acquaintance very 
recently.’ 

4 4 But, knowing him at all, you will be able to answer if I also am a 
true artist. I can however copy only with words. I had a friend long ago 
whose name was the same as your friend’s. We were children together, 
brought up in the same village. I have not seen him in a great many 
years. He was a beautiful boy, his manners most winning, and kind, and 
amiable ; but not amiable from mental weakness : I could never conceive 
how that should have been mistaken for merit; but he had always the 
most passionate love for beautiful things, and his character was most beau¬ 
tiful. I should have thought that he would have proved a poet rather 
than an artist, but I suppose the gift is much the same. When I knew him, 
he was too young to be professedly either; at least, he was neither in deed. 
His hair was light and curling. He was slightly lame, as I said, but this 
was never an impediment to his free movements ; he was as agile as most 
boys who have the free use of their limbs. Could such a boy, by any 
possibility, grow into the man you know ? ’ 

4 4 So possible that it is not probable Mr. Young is any other than your 
early friend. You have drawn him to the life; but he is very much older 
than you.’ 
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4 A hand rested lightly on my shoulder as I spoke thus, and a low 
voice said, 4 How came you in this den of lions, my Daniel, pray ? Intro¬ 
duce me; ’ and turning, I saw the young artist close beside me. Under 
the circumstances, I deemed myself excusable for saying, without her pre¬ 
vious assent, 4 Miss Baltimore, the artist, Mr. Young, craves an introduction.’ 
She bowed; they exchanged a few words, as one stranger with another; 
and when we were shortly after again alone, she said, 4 I would not speak 
of the past to him, not of mg past here. Should we meet again, and it 

seem desirable- But,’ she said quickly, interrupting herself, 4 you will 

do roe a favor by not mentioning to Mr. Young what I have said of him. 
Excuse me, but the professional relations we hold emboldens me to say 
what could not be said to a stranger .’ 

‘I accompanied Miss Baltimore to her lodging-place, in one of the quiet¬ 
est streets of the city; and I did so sincerely cherishing the hope of meet¬ 
ing her again. We had both received invitations for the literary parties 
to be given weekly by Mrs. Bey that winter, and I did not fail to express 
the wish that I might often meet my valued contributor there.- She was 
gifted — a genius. Was that the magnetic attraction ? For I felt irresisti¬ 
bly drawn toward her: she was poor, and without beauty; what else 
could it be ? 

4 It was during the continuance of those winter soirees that the young 
artist, Mr. Young, learned from her own lips of their childhood’s friend¬ 
ship, and they became again in manhood and womanhood the best of 
friends. They stood on an equal footing now; they both were laboring 
geniuses. Though as children they had been thrown together, his station 
then in the world had been far higher than hers. They had been edu¬ 
cated at the same primary school, but with this difference: she as the 
adopted, half-servant, half-what ? of an excellent family; he the only son 
of a gentleman of reputed wealth. That wealth had proved to be of a 
very shadowy character, and Theodore had been early left an orphan, and 
only half-educated. In this one respect the adopted had a little the 
advantage, for she was sent to school from her fifth till her thirteenth 
year. Her benefactress, who was without children, in dying had left her 
a sum of money, but it was not sufiScient to keep her above want, and the 
ambitious girl early resolved to be an authoress. 

4 When Theodore Young left his native village he and Jane were very 
young; recollection of her had quite, and but for seeming accident for 
ever, passed from his mind; but now, and thus, they had met again, and 
veiy pleasantly, and perhaps not a little proudly. 

4 The romdhce which occasionally flowed from Miss Baltimore’s pen con¬ 
vinced me that she was capable of great things in the exercise of her 
imaginative powers, and I felt as though the constant flow demanded by 
necessity of her intellect in channels of politics, and still less inviting 
themes, was doing injustice to one whom nature had evidently prepared 
for a high and beautiful exercise of thought and fancy. My business con¬ 
nection with her warranted, as the result proved, the suggestion on my 
part, that she should exert her mind in producing articles of .a less ephe¬ 
meral nature than were suited for the columns of a newspaper. She 
listened to the proposal with such evident gratitude, that I lost no time in 
introducing her name to the editor of one of the first-class magazines, and 
was happily successful in arranging for her contributions to it. 
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4 The reserve and quiet of the young girl, which she wore as armor of 
defence in her intercourse with the world, was laid partially aside, with 
that expression of confidence which did me infinite honor, as well as her¬ 
self. And as week by week my acquaintance with her mind increased, 
I felt that I loved her well; that she was becoming dearer, more precious 
than any other human being had ever been to mo — than even Thompson. 
Yet love with me was not a passion. As the inherent treasures of her 
mind became unfolded to me, from admiration and respect, which bordered 
on to reverence for the purity and artlessness of my friend, I rapidly ac¬ 
quired a warmer regard, and bore about the thought of her in my daily 
life as of something intrinsically precious. Education had not done much 
toward enriching Jane Baltimore’s mind; none knew this better than 
herself: it was all inborn genius which she brought out to please, and 
enlighten, and charm others. Yet I never met with one more fully alive 
to mental necessities than she ; and it was her hope to toil forward from 
her daily need to a resting-place, where she might sit down in the shade 
of the tree of knowledge, and ceasing to teach others what God had told 
her, learn in turn of them. 

4 With my love came naturally the thought of marriage. I had nothing 
wherewith to endow a wife but a toil-worn hand, a small puree, a true 
heart; but I might give to this woman companionship, protection, and 
assistance toward that place and time of needful rest for which she was 
striving. I did not believe that my suit would prove unsuccessful. I 
knew indeed there was no friend in whom she placed a more firm reliance 
than on me, yet on that consideration I did not base my hope. It would 
have been sheer selfishness in me to so interpret the sisterly regard which 
I knew she felt for me. I found myself at last penning this letter to her: 
it was a true exposition of all that I felt for her in my inmost heart. My 
feelings were as calm when I wrote it as the words themselves are. 
There was no passion whatever in my regard: 

‘ My dear Miss Baltimore : I am about to speak of what, in late days, has become matter of 
engrossing importance and interest to me. You will not receive this as an ordinary business 
letter, although, in reality, I would now transact an affair of business with you that must affect us 
as long as we live. I do not ask now for an article for my paper, but one of contract for my heart, 
which shall bind us for all time. Our pursuits, our aims, our tastes are one. We are both alone 
in the world. What do we need most ? Does your heart answer you, as mine does, (it is on this 
high hope I base my letter,) a sympathizing companion, a familiar and constant friend, a heart 
that shall never deceive us, a voice that shall be ever ready to answer our hearts’ call, an ear 
that is never deaf? It is not good for man to be alone—alone as I have been since I first went 
out to struggle in the world. Tell me, is it good for you ? Can we not at a home fire kindle 
larger and brighter thoughts, and take to ourselves in that holy retirement new hope and re¬ 
freshed courage ? I believe it—I trust in Heaven that you do also; but, 

* If not by a dearer name C 

Yet than all other. 

then, as a brother, let me still continue what I have been, and am, your admiring Mend and 
sincere well-wisher.’ 

4 1 awaited the answer to this letter in some anxiety. It came speedily, 
and thus: 


‘ Dear Warren : I have but just received your letter. I reply to it with such a blessed, 
confident, fraternal feeling, as does away with all that embarrassment which, but for your con¬ 
stant kindness in past days, might otherwise at this time have attended the expression of iny 
thoughts. My brother, we are blest indeed! If it will satisfy you, hear this: For all the solitude, 
and sorrow, and longing of the past, I, at least, have received a full recompense, not of reward, 
but of infinite mercy. Because my eyes are clear to see in you a man in whom I -can wholly 
confide, (not with rapturous idolatry, which I believe to be the falsest of image-worship,) I am 
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proud to think that you have asked me to bear your name. I will yet do honor to it, as you have 
done already. You will see I do not wish, I have no thought indeed, of escaping labor. I will 
bear my part on our future way, thanking God that we shall tread together. May Hr and His 
holy angels have you in their keeping. Come ! 9 


4 Before assuming marriage vows, I determined to revisit my native 
place, which I had not done since, when a child, I left it. Not a word had 
ever come to me of the fortunes of my parents and brothers. Now that 
I was capacitated to help them, though it was in the very smallest mea¬ 
sure, I felt it my duty to see if they needed such aid as was in my poor 
power to give. Heaven knows I had had a struggle of it heretofore, but 
my prospects were every day brightening, and it might be that if they 
needed it, even I could now advance the prospects of my younger bro¬ 
thers. I had often thought of this, and as often, from sheer inability to 
help, even if the distress at home was ever so great, had kept away from 
there—in a selfish fear, I acknowledge. 

4 1 went home to a desolated hearth. My mother’s rest was in the 
grave: she died, on the birth of a daughter, scarcely a year after I left 
home. My poor father, too, had long since gone the way of all the earth. 

I found their graves in the old church-yard, marked by two white wooden 
crosses—meet emblems for them who, all their lives, from birth to death, 
had borne a cross of poverty! From the burial-place I went to a little 
old public house, which stood, in its insignificance, looking as though 
aghast at the staring brick building which had latterly been built at the 
junction of two rail-roads that passed through the town. This mean, poor, 
wooden building had been, at the time of my recollections of the place, 
the only tavern there. It was the only thing that looked natural, and 
what a miniature of its former self it looked now ! 

4 J he instant my eyes caught sight of the landlord of this house, I 
recollected him: the same florid, good-looking, cheerful personage who 
had bought the 4 White Swan 9 just before I went from home. He 
did not look ten years older. His work had not been of a kind that 
wearies the brain, and marks the face and form. There was no danger 
of his recognizing me , and so entering into a conversation with him about 
the village-folk, I drew this much from him: That Gilbert Brooks, my 
poor, poor father, and his eldest son, had died inebriates; that of the 
second boy, called Warren, nothing had been heard since his first leaving 
home long ago; that as to the two youngest boys, they were serving on the 
ocean as common sailors, and had been for some years. 4 I’ve reason to 
remember the family,’ said the man when he had narrated thus far; 4 there 
was a mighty stir here when the little girl was born, and Mrs. Brooks 
died.’ 4 How ? ’ I asked carelessly; and the gossip needed no farther 
encouragement to speak. 4 There was a woman staying at my house at 
the time: her husband had got hurt on the rail-road; and folks was 
talking so much about these poor people, and the babe that was so unfor¬ 
tunate as to come into this world of sin and misery ’- The man stopped 

short here, and offered me a glass, which, I declining, he finished for him¬ 
self, and continued : 4 Old Brooks was bad off, no mistake; and this here 
woman, she took an interest in the child, and finally concluded she’d take 
it to bring up herself. We all thought she’d do her duty by the poor 
thing, if* any one; a piouser soul you never see.’ 4 How old would the 
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girl be now, if she were living ? ’ I asked. The man fell to reckoning, 
and finally said, 4 In her nineteenth year.’ 

4 1 walked off; a thought was getting too strong for my brain. I paced 
up and down the old piazza, longing to ask one other question, and was 
too cowardly to dare it. But at last I could endure the suspense no 
longer, and going up to the inn-keeper I said, 4 Do you chance to remem¬ 
ber the name of the woman who took the child ? ’ 4 Yes, by this token,’ 

he replied, starting up and leading me by the arm to the window in the 
bar-room, which looked out upon a large yard that was graced by one 
single, immense elm-tree. Pointing to it, he said: 4 There was a hanging- 
bird’s nest built there the same year, by the most splendid bird I ever 
see. It ’tracted attention. No body knew what kind of bird it was. 
This woman said it was a Baltimore oriole, and she said that was her 
name, and bid my little girl to watch over the pretty creature for her sake. 
The bird lived in that same nest for years ; and that’s the reason I re¬ 
member Mrs. Baltimore’s name so well.’ 

4 And they had called her Jane, after my mother! . . . And in 
my sister I had lost my wife ! Was it-enough ? I could hardly answer 
myself then; I confess it would be a less difficult matter now. 

4 When I returned to-, I took no time to think the matter over: 

the dim likeness to some thing or some one I had loved long ago, which 
I had always traced in Jane, took a new meaning now — did not mount 
any longer to an unknown sphere on my transcendental faith in pre¬ 
existences. It was with the thought of a brother going to a beloved 
sister, that I began to think of the Jane I was going home to. The 
astonishment of discovery over, I felt that it was all right and joyous. 
The Magnetic Influence was explained tome! 

4 1 had been gone little over a fortnight: my first motion on reaching 
the city was to call upon my sister. When I sent my name to her, a 
card was returned, on which was written, 4 1 am glad to hear of your 
return, but am not well to-day. Excuse me, dear Warren.’ 4 Show me 
to Miss Baltimore’s room,’ I said to the waiter who brought the message, 
and the moment after I stood in Jane’s little parlor. I went there with 
the freedom of a brother, but my friend was of course not able to look 
upon my intrusion in that light, and I fancied her surprise had a little of 
indignation in it. 4 1 could not help it,’ I said, apologizing to her look; 

4 1 must see you to-day.’ She blushed scarlet as I spoke, half rose, then , 
sat again, and finally buried her face in her hands without speaking. 4 1 
must know the meaning of this; you astonish me,’ I said. She looked 
up, but every particle of color had fled from my face, and taking a letter 
which lay open on the table beside her, threw herself on the floor beside 
me, and said, 4 You shall know, read; but forgive me, oh, forgive me, 
Warren!’ 

‘To OHE WHO 18 THE THOUGHT OF MY THOUGHTS, THE BRIBE OF MY HEART — JANE BALTIMORE: 

4 1 have reached a point at last, which I have for two years past been striving to gain. I have 
a home to offer her who has become the object of my adoration. Regard for you alone, dear 
lady, has prevented my saying what my own inclination has tempted me often and often to 
speak. For myself, your love and poverty had been enough; but I must have ease and leisure 
to offer you, beside my love, or, nothing. I imposed this necessity on myself, and feel that it is 
well to have done so, for all difficulties are conquered at last! at last! and now—shall 1 plead 
for naught? Oh, I have looked into your eyes, and through them gazed forward into such a 
future as poets dream of, as laborers only realize! More than the loveliest creations of renowned 
artists have you been to me in your divine humility, your patience, and your loveliness. The 
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mere thought of you has been inspiration—assurance. In your pursuits have you ever looked 
forward to a pleasant place, a shelter quiet, and peaceful, and holy? over which the good angels 
will love to guard ? In such a paradise have I centred my best hopes. I have no wish to stand 
in the Temple'of Fame, a dweller there; and you—oh, are not you content to go from this noise, 
and strife, and confusion, to the shade of our own vine and fig-tree, where we may find shelter 
and rest ? Jane, will you go with me thither ?’ 

‘ A shudder passed over me, almost a pang, as I read this letter, and 
saw her at my feet weeping so violently. I had never seen her weep 
before. Surely it was not such feeling that my letter had aroused. But 
I conquered my selfish thought with a recollection: she was my sister still! 
and by her conduct must I not so judge it ? She too had known of this 
magnetic influence! I said: ‘ If you could, you would obey your heart’s 
dictates, and write no sisterly answer to this proposal; your whole soul 
would leap out in a blind passion, as his ; you would rush to his embrace, 
not take him calmly by the hand. Do I not read your heart aright?’ 
There was still no answer. 

‘ ‘And in God’s name, go,’ I said solemnly; ‘there is no bar. Jane, 
dear, dear Jane, I have heard that we had one father, one mother: you 

are my own dear sister ! One who ’- Never, never shall I forget that 

look of love (a sister’s!) and gratitude she cast upon me as I spoke thus; 
the next instant she was fainting at my feet. 

‘ That I recovered with no serious injury from the shock which, I con¬ 
fess, the conviction gave me, that before she knew our relationship Jane 
had infinitely preferred another before me, let the statement that I also 
humbly sued on my knees for the love of the dear little woman who is 
now my wife, answer; and the reader will be assured that I learned 
speedily to be satisfied with the solution of that mystery of magnetic in¬ 
fluence, when I declare that I can now, as I did long ago, read Jane’s 
answer (no matter how I chanced upon it) to him who is her husband, 
without a sigh: 

‘I had thought it was mere admiration of your genius, a friendly interest in your success, a 

J >assionate love for your profession ; I had deceived myself into any thing but the thought that 
ove was in the secret of my regard for you. When you gave me the key to your own heart—oh, 
it is my joy, my pride, my glory to confess it—my own opened at the sight I I needed not 
to ask myself, Could I love? is this love which makes my heart to throb so, and my tears to fall ? 

Oh, when I knelt that night to pray, and one name only was in my heart, one thought only in my 
head; when all that I should have asked, grace to support me in this time of joyful need, was 
forgotten, a blessing upon you was all to which I could give utterance! Now am I satisfied I 
There is no other good in this life for which I can ask —no more need for supplications! Vou, 
you love me —I could crave no other boon of earthly good: this comprehends all. To go with 
you, heart joined to heart, and thought to thought, for life! Oh, life is short; it is taking wings— 
it flies: but eternity is here! You have led me to the hill-tops of human happiness. I am at 
peace: will you believe that, when I write so tumultuously? I can look now — oh, God bless 
you!—not through mists of uncertainty, into that future, which like a pleasant shaded path 
spreads before me; for as I go on, henceforth I may lean on your arm, and hear your voice, my 
beloved, saying what was never said for me before. I have found now all the fame, all the 
public for which I longed, in you, whose voice is better than a thousand—in you, whose love is 
my crown of glory.’ 


SIN'S PROGRESS. 

We are not worse at once. The course of evil 
Begins so slowly, and from such slight source, 

An infant’s hand might stem its breach with clay; 

But let the stream get deeper, and philosophy, 

Ay, and religion too, shall strive in vain 
To stem the headlong torrent. 

8oott. 
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THE 8ETTING SUN. 
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Farewell, 0 Sun! 

On the horizon’s rim 
Low bow’d, thy glory dim, 

Thy journey done : 

So some Mien monarch lies, 
Blinding the sight no more, 

At will scanned careless o’er, 

By common eyes. 

Lower—more low— 

The broken edge, between, 

Of our old earth is seen 
Ascending slow; 

As its unswerving bound, 

With mountain, sea, and plain, 
Nation and town, again 
Comes steady round. 

Linger awhile 1 
Still let thy crimson beam 
Through the dark forest stream, 
O’er the field smile. 

In vain! thy hour is past: 

Never on earth was giv’n 
A glory so like lieav’n, 

And giv’n to last 

Now almost gone: 

Silent and sad I gaze 
On thy expiring blaze. 

Farewell, 0 Sun! 

So some belov’d one dies, 

And takes, in faith’s warm light, 
His everlasting flight 
From our wet eyes. 

Thou dost not set: 

Though plunged our globe beneath, 
Though quenched in seeming death, 
Thou shinest yet 
In God’s appointed time, 

Thou wilt, like Him once slain, 
Before our eyes, again, 

Uprise sublime. 

Yes, even now, 

O’er realms, to thee revealed, 

From our small view concealed, 
Beneath thy brow, 

Thou see’st, from pole to pole, 

Blue gleaming at thy feet, 

With many a shore and fleet, 
Atlantic roll. 
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Beneath thy eye, 

Arctic ice-cliff and plain, 

Warm field of golden grain, 
And Indian valley lie; 
While on the ship’s lone way, 
Around the Cape, storm-tossed, 
The dark and frowning coast 
Smiles in thy ray. 

And so, when I, 

Life’s weary travel o’er, 

Beach that black, fatal shore, 

At length to die, 

Almighty God ! teach me, 

As Earth’s brief phantoms fade, 
To follow undismayed, 

Trusting in Theb. 

Beyond Death’s night, 

Let nobler prospects rise, 

New fields and^ fairer skies 
Break on my sight; 

And so, my tir’d race run, 

May my last moments shine, 
Badiant and calm, like thine, 

O setting Sun 1 


A SEQUEL TO S A I JST T LEGEB. 

The house of Herr Fluellen stood upon a gentle slope near the head 
of one of those romantic valleys that he embosomed among the lower 
Alps. At no great distance the Aar coursed pleasantly along; in the 
back-ground the mountain scenery, with gulf, and torrent, and rock, and 
precipice, contrasted strangely with the silent, smooth-flowing stream, and 
the peaceful, tranquil meadow. 

After leaving the little cottage we strolled leisurely on, lingering to 
enjoy every new prospect, so that the morning wore insensibly away, and 
the afternoon was beginning to wane, before we approached the place of 
our destination. Thus far I had forborne asking my companion one word, 
about the family we were to visit; although my curiosity was aroused. 

I contented myself with conjectures, and went quietly forward without 
any thing better to satisfy me. 

For some time before we came to the end of our journey, I observed 
marks of improvement in the condition of things eveiy where about us 
Neat cottages could all along be seen, skirted with beech, and oak, 
and chestnut, surrounded by pleasant gardens and by green fields, through 
which strawberries were profusely scattered; while occasional groves of 
pine and fir dotted the landscape, and the wild cherry, the barbeny, the 
hazle-nut, and the mulberry tree invited the traveller by their tempting 
shade, or an agreeable display of their peculiar fruit. In the fields the 
peasants industriously pursued their labors; and groups of young girls 
and boys ran up and down, half frolicking, half assisting in the work of 
the husbandman. Pretty maidens lightly turned the new-mown grass, 
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and here and there an old man, grizzled and bowed by time, went 
slowly through with his customary routine. The lively sounds of the 
children, and the occasional music of a young maiden’s laughter, would 
reach us as we travelled on, and it was with difficulty I restrained myself 
from leaving the road and joining the party in the meadow. 

The inhabitants we chanced to encounter appeared to be of a race 
superior to any we had before met with. The men were well formed and 
robust; the women, too, were gracefully shaped, and had handsome 
faces, and were not deformed by the absurd mode of arranging their 
dress which we had before so frequently observed. Indeed there was an 
appearance of comfort and of thrift, evidencing a flourishing and a pros¬ 
perous community; intelligent and cheerful faces smiled a welcome as we 
passed, and not a sound or a sight met ear or eye which could detract 
from the pleasurable scene. 

I inquired of Macklorne the meaning of the change. ‘ Here,’ said I, 

4 we find not only marks of well-directed industry, but there is on all sides 
an air of quiet happiness and of real contentment, which I do not re¬ 
member ever before to have witnessed. How is it accounted for! ’ 

‘ Herr Fluellen.’ 

4 Well, what of Herr Fluellen ? ’ 

4 Wait till we reach his house, and you shall presently understand.’ 

4 And will the interesting one who is to ‘console’ me—you do not 
say for what—be the expounder of this mystery ? ’ 

4 As you please. I presume you will prefer her explanations to those 
of our host.’ 

4 But you will not give me any clue ? ’ 

4 Not I: I am determined not to rob you of a particle of the happi¬ 
ness you are to enjoy by uttering one word.’ 

4 How considerate ! I begin to be impatient; beside, if it must be con¬ 
fessed, I am hungry. I hope we are near the end of our journey ? ’ 

4 That is the house yonder. You can just see a part of it through the 
trees. Now, prepare-’ 

4 For what ? ’ 

‘For the meeting. I wonder if you will like each other! I know 
you will: and then—ah, and then; after all there may be a sigh after 
that 4 and then.’ ’ 

‘ Macklorne turned moralizer! Surely, something in the atmos¬ 
phere -’ 

‘ Hush! here is the house.’ 

This was true enough: in the warmth of conversation I omitted to 
notice that We had arrived opposite a large commodious mansion, which 
stood at some distance from the road, but to which a pleasant lane led 
by a direct route. Into this we turned, and were soon at the door. Be¬ 
fore, however, we had an opportunity of seeking admission it was opened, 
and a man considerably past the prime of life, but in appearance still 
active, stepped forward and shook Macklorne kindly by the hand, with 
expressions of pleasure at seeing him- He then welcomed me with 
a most benevolent air. ‘Will you come in?’ he inquired; ‘I am 
just at this moment quite alone: Madame has gone out and Josephine 
with her; they will soon return. I presume you will not decline supper ? ’ 
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4 We dined scantily, and have been on our feet the whole day,’ said my 
companion. 4 You have not long to wait,’ replied Herr Fluellen; 4 but first 
you shall go to your apartments.’ Here he called to a servant, who con¬ 
ducted us to our rooms; where, after relieving myself of the dust which had 
accumulated from the road, I joined Macklome, and we returned to the 
sitting-room. I had now a better opportunity for observing our host. 
He was tall, of a dignified bearing, yet unassuming, with a manner kind 
and benevolent, without being forward or even affable. His face displayed 
the workings of something holy upon it; no petty, no narrow senti¬ 
ment was stamped there. It was indeed a singular countenance. It ex¬ 
hibited nothing of what is called shrewdness or tact, neither was it expres¬ 
sive of any worldly characteristics. You could not say that its posses¬ 
sor was an ambitious man, or a designing man, or that he was learned, 
or valiant, or accomplished. But the knave would blanch before that 
mild look, so full of kindness and of truth; and the man of craft; 
find his cunning fail him in the presence of one who seemed to regard 
only what was upright. The scholar would hesitate to array him as an 
antagonist on the most abstruse point, and no person, however bold and 
daring, would deem it prudent to offer him insult or indignity. Such 
was the appearance of the man who now stood up to welcome me as I came 
from my apartment back to the room I had left. I observed that Mack- 
lorne exhibited a deference and a respect toward our host which I never 
had seen him manifest before for any person. In so doing his own charac¬ 
ter evidently appeared to its true advantage ; and although surrounded 
with a new scene, yet for the moment I forgot myself to wonder what 
had brought these two together, and what were the circumstances that 
had endeared the heart of the wanderer to this venerable man. I con¬ 
trasted in a moment Macklome’s situation with my own: he, with no tie, 
no near kindred, no position, no substantial objects, yet uncomplaining, 
cheerful, and active in the exercise of every benevolent feeling; while I, 
with friends and relations, with fortune, place, and every promised advan¬ 
tage to be derived from them, was unsatisfied, dispirited; exercising none 
of my faculties for the benefit of any one. I suppose I must have made 
a strange appearance in this revery, for I was recalled to myself by Mack- 
lorne’s anxiously inquiring what was the matter. Herr Fluellen now di¬ 
rected his attention to me, and conversed about the route we had passed 
over during the day, making many remarks which excited much interest. 

He then spoke of my own countiy, and seemed to be familiar with its 
institutions and form of government. Presently he inquired how long I 
had been on the Continent, and what places I proposed to visit. I 
scarcely know why, but I felt as if this man was reading my soul; that 
he possessed a touchstone, which, when applied, crumbled all the artificial 
frame-work that surrounded me, so that I was left without affectation, simu¬ 
lation, or disguise — and how much we are all disguised — quite open to 
his inspection. This was not through any inquisitiveness, for he asked 
me few questions, and none whatever which could be deemed personal: 
neither did he regard me with a keen penetrating glance, such as your 
man of sagacity often turns upon a new acquaintance ; on the contrary, 
his whole expression was mild,, and benignant, and pure—very pure. 

Our conversation was interrupted by Macklorne, who had walked out 
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and stood in front of the house, and who now exclaimed, in a delighted 
tone, 4 They are coming! ’ This brought us both out, and on looking down 
the road I saw a caliche driving rapidly toward us. Soon it turned in at 
the lane, and in another moment stopped just at our feet Herr Fluellen 
and Macklorne both reached forward to assist the ladies from the carriage, 
while I retreated a few steps to give my friend an opportunity of receiving 
a welcome, unconstrained by the presence of a stranger. But this was 
quite unnecessary; for no sooner had they descended than Macklorne 
beckoned me to him, and presented me, first to Madame Fluellen, and 
then to her daughter, before they had time scarcely to accost him. 

• Madame appeared to be an amiable person, with a dignified ease of 
manner, but evidently in delicate health. As Macklorne walked by her 
side into the house, I was left to accompany the young lady. She was 
tall, of a perfect figure, with large, deep eyes of an indescribable color, 
whose expression was not upon their surface, for one could instantly feel 
that it required more than a passing object to call it forth: she wore a 1 
simple dress of white muslin: as she descended from the carriage she 
threw off a round straw hat, and I observed that her hair, which was a 
beautiful golden brown, was parted from the forehead, and braided with 
ribbon, and brought round and joined to the locks behind: her face was 
indeed very lovely, and as I walked by her side along the path which led 
into the house I whispered to myself the words of Macklorne, — 4 Who 
shall console you ! ’ 

I do not remember that I said a word to Josephine Fluellen— 
that was her name — as we went along together. I cannot tell why 
it was that I felt in no haste to commence the conversation. But 
I did feel pervading me a throng of happy sensations circling from 
heart to brain, and as I turned half round to look on this magnificent 
creature her eyes fell upon mine : I suppose there was something in my 
look which betrayed the interest I felt; for in an instant the expression 
of her eyes changed as if the soul had been summoned into them: they 
were then as quickly averted, while as yet not a word had been spoken. 

I resolved that I would address something to my new acquaintance before 
we entered the house, and after a vain search for a topic, I said to her, 
quite despairingly, 4 Upon my word, I have been endeavoring to think of 
something to say to you, and cannot succeed.’ 4 Am I then so formida¬ 
ble ? ’ said the young lady, smiling. 4 1 believe so,’ I replied, 4 but the 
spell is broken. What an enchanting prospect!’ I continued, as we were 
about to go into the house : 4 of all views I ever beheld, this seems to me 
the loveliest. Who can help being happy here?’ 4 We are all veiy 
happy,’ said Josephine Fluellen, 4 but not because the scenery is beautiful. 
Indeed it depends, I think, entirely on ourselves whether what we behold 
is pleasing or not.’ 

4 And how ? ’ 

4 Something within must sympathize with these outward influences, or 
we fail to enjoy or to be impressed.’ 

4 But does not such a scene as this awaken that something within ? ’ 

4 Most certainly, if we are in the mood; but if we are not, it will have 
no effect, and that is why I say that all depends on ourselves.’ 

4 Well, I believe you are right, and I have only to congratulate myself 
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for being quite ripe for agreeable impressions.’ As I said this I bowed 
pleasantly to my companion, who, though the color rose slightly in her 
cheek, smiled amiably in return. We entered the house together, and 
Josephine Fluellen left me to prepare herself for supper, soon to be an¬ 
nounced. 

‘ George and Henrietta will soon be here,’ said Herr Fluellen to Mack- 
lorne. ‘ I was just going to inquire for them,’ replied the latter. 

‘ They were married in May, and are living a little way from me, by 
the new brunnen which you discovered. They have a neat cottage ; 
although small, it is quite as large as they require ; and they are happy 
in each other.’ ‘ Richly does George deserve his happiness,’ said Mack- 
lorne. ‘ How I long to see him ! And Henrietta—I presume she has 
altered very little, unless to become happier as George’s bride than as his 
sweetheart.’ ‘ What right have you to presume any thing on the sub- 
j ect ? ’ cried a lively voice close by the speaker. ‘ Pray, cease talking 
nonsense, and pay some little respect to the ladies;’ and before Mack- 
lorne could turn, a fairy-like creature, petite and full of gayety, extended 
one hand to him, while with the other she dragged Josephine Fluellen 
after her into the room. ‘ I believe,’ she continued, ‘ that for once some 
strange spirit possesses people here. I have been searching all around 
for Josephine; and, father, where do you think I found her ? ’ coming 
familiarly to the Herr, and seating herself on his knee; ‘why—I declare 
I will disclose all—before her mirror, doing nothing, arranging nothing, 

but looking this way and that way, and’- Here the lively creature 

screamed out as if in pain, in consequence of an application of Josephine’s 
fingers to her ear, which had the effect to call her attention to me, who 
up to that moment had remained unobserved by her. She slid quickly 
from her seat, and with a look as much as to say, 1 Bless me, a stranger ! 
whom have we here ? ’ she bowed slightly at the mention of my name, and 
then ran on as wildly as before, taking no farther notice of my being 
present. Soon George Fluellen, a fine manly-looking fellow, came in. 
He was oveijoyed at seeing Macklorne, and grasped my hand with the 
warmth of an old friendship. We were then called to supper, where we 
found Madame Fluellen already at the table, and we all took our seats. 
Before any thing was served the whole family remained in serious silence 
for about half a minute, although nothing was uttered even in a whisper. 
The effect was impressive, certainly more so than if a prayer had been 
repeated by the Herr, for it threw on each person the solemnity of a 
service. 

The board of our host was a generous one, and the conversation was 
carried on with animation. Many questions were put to Macklorne about 
his journeyings, from which I discovered that the history of my friend 
was well known to the family. I was myself placed next to the bride, and 
despite her wildness we managed to become acquainted and on good 
terms. She asked with assumed naivete what had brought me thither, 
and I replied in the same tone, ‘ To witness the happiness of herself and 
husband — an example to all youths and maidens.’ ‘ Ah ! ’ she exclaimed, 
with an air of commiseration, ‘ do not be too much encouraged by what 
you see; there is but one Henrietta in the world.’ ‘ And how many 
Josephines are there ? ’ I demanded quietly. ‘ How stupid I am,’ she 
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answered quickly ; 4 and you have really come to see my fair sister there. 
Josephine,’ she said, 4 do not listen to our conversation: you were listening, 
I declare; so I will tell you the whole: this gentleman, whose name I 
shall never be able to remember, says to me in confidence — recollect in 

confidence ’- 4 Nay,’ said Josephine, 4 then I will not let you repeat 

it.’ 4 Neither will I,’ cries George. 4 Nor I,’ said Macklorne ; and the little 
beauty fairly had the tables turned upon her. Supper passed off in the 
most agreeable manner, after which I walked with Herr Fluellen into the 
sitting-room, thinking it proper to explain the circumstances myself which 
had made me his guest, while the rest of the party left the house to visit 
• George’s cottage. I discovered that Macklorne had in a measure antici¬ 
pated me. 4 My young friend,’ said the Herr, 4 this is your home until 
you are tired of us and desire to go elsewhere. Perhaps among these 
mountains you may gain lessons which shall be of more value than the 
lectures of the learned. The people here are in the main simple, and 
unlettered ; they have to contend with long winters and a severe climate, 
while the summers are short and little time is afforded to secure the har¬ 
vest; but these very things make them hardy and energetic. They 
must necessarily be frugal, so that to be temperate with them is 
scarcely a virtue. We are most of us moulded by the circumstances under 
which we are placed; few indeed have the strength to become a law unto 
themselves, to seize on what is at hand and make it subservient.’ 4 But,’ 
I asked, 4 do not such stupendous scenes as we here behold—mountains, 
glaciers, precipices, cataracts, forests—*have their influence? Do they not 
fill the minds of those who dwell among them with lofty thoughts and 
aspirations ? ’ 

4 1 do not think so,’ replied Herr Fluellen, 4 and I believe my observa¬ 
tion enables me to judge rightly. That these things are without influence, 
however, by no means follows; but it is in a different way. The hunts¬ 
man pursues the chamois to the highest peaks and along the most 
dangerous precipices, and in this way learns to despise both danger and 
fatigue. The passes of the Alp are perilous and full of intricacies, and the 
cow-herd by his daily occupation becomes inured to hardships and priva¬ 
tions. Owing to the severity of the climate a livelihood is secured only 
by unremitted toil : therefore the peasant is industrious and patient. 
All these things make our people bold, hardy, laborious, enduring and 
temperate. While the monuments which Nature has erected are to them 
so many strongholds against their enemies, so that they feel indepen¬ 
dent and free.’ 

4 1 have never taken this matter-of-fact view of the subject,’ I said, 
4 and I dislike to admit the correctness of what I can hardly dispute; 
yet it overturns a favorite theory of mine as to the influence of natural 
scenery.’ 

4 At your age,’ continued the Herr, 4 one may give up a theory without 
danger; still do not discard this altogether. You behold all that is 
sublime and majestic, and your soul is carried away by the picture; for to 
you it is not only fresh, but you view with feelings quite prepared to en¬ 
joy, untrammelled by care, by anxiety, or by other pressing circumstances: 
not so they who inhabit the region. To them every thing is apt to be 
reduced by the scale of necessity; for in every-day life we generally dis- 
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regard whatever is useless to ourselves . These objects then exert no 
moral influence: as features in the economy of life, they exert a powerful 
one, by producing in the character what shall be necessary to meet the 
emergency. But we will defer our discussion until you may have an 
opportunity to observe for yourself. Are you inclined to visit my son’s 
cottage ? You will find the young people there.’ 

We went out together, and following a small path, which led through 
adjoining fields, were soon at the place. 


TO THE SWALLOW. 


BT RUFUS HE WRY BACON. 


X. VI. 


Swallow, herald of the Spring, 
Through the warm and balmy air, 
Speeding on thy vivid wing, 

Sharply, sweetly twittering, 

Thou hast freed my soul from care. 

it. 

Long in winter, listless, pining, 

I have waited thee to hear; 

On my couch of pain reclining, 

Only wreaths of cypress twining, 

Many a time has death been near. 

hi. 

Now, up in the April sky, 

Or along the flowing river, 

Echoes far thy joyous cry; 

Sunny Spring and Summer nigh, 

Me from sickness to deliver. 

IV. 

First, while lingered yet the snow, 

The blue-bird on the tree-top swaying, 
Sat and warbled soft and low, 

Hesitant to stay or go. 

Winter seemed so long delaying. 


Then the red-breast, hither flying, 
Near his olden haunts to be, 
Mateless yet, his flute-notes trying, 
The nest paternal curious eyeing, 
Brought new life and hope to me. 
‘ Inglesidcf April, 1851. 


Warm clouds sail the heavens through, 
Warm winds over fields are blowing; 
Warm the Sun drinks up the dew, 
Golden in his home of blue; 

Life to Nature’s heart bestowing. 

VII. 

Swell the young buds, bloom the flowers: 

Orchards gleam with blossomed snow: 
To the young grass come soft showers; 
Gladly fly the laughing hours, . 
Shedding fragrance as they go. 

VIII. 

| No more, until another year, 

Will sad days the grave fore shadow: 
Green leaves on the elm appear, 

And I with joy give welcome ear, 

While the lark sings from the meadow. 

IX. 

Ah, Swallow I little art thou deeming 
How loved thy presence is to me! 

All winter long have I been dreaming, 
With melancholy fancies teeming. 

Lest I among the dead should be. 


But now, glad visitant 1 no more 
Return of winter am I fearing; 

But on the lake’s resounding shore 
Buoyant I tread; and, as of yore, 

Await the Summer’s bright appearing I 
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THE RECLUSE. 


BT RALPH BIAWDLT. 


‘Sudden and short-lived passions of men take no hold upon him; for he has sat in silent 
thought, by the roar and hurry of the stream, which has rushed on from the beginning of things; 
and he is quiet in the tumult of the multitude, for he has watched the tracery of leaves play¬ 
ing safely over the foam.’ Dana's ' Idle Man * 

‘You have now heard the few brief events that compose my biogra¬ 
phy. That is the sum of ray story. Farther than this mine has been a 
shadowy existence — a shadow among shadows. I have always sedu¬ 
lously avoided the faces of my fellow-men. I first rushed hither in a fit 
of blind frenzy. Every thing human was hateful in my eyes. I hoped to 
bury myself amid these solitary wilds, apart from every association con¬ 
nected with the cruel event that so suddenly snapped my heart-strings 
asunder. With Hamlet I groaned in spirit, ‘ Oh! that the Everlasting 
had not set his canon ’gainst self-slaughter.’ With the mad logic of a 
hot-headed boy, I flattered myself that I might here, without violence, 
and at no distant period, terminate a life now painfully burdensome, and 
avoid incurring the awful responsibility of the suicide. These notions, 
false and futile as they were, prevailed in my mind so long, that when I 
began to doubt of the wisdom and uprightness of my conduct, pride, ob¬ 
stinacy, or a fear of the jeerings of former companions, coupled with a 
perverse acuteness of reasoning that has many times blinded me to truth — 
all these, I say, contributed to prevent a return to my former companions or 
pursuits. By degrees I lost all desire to return. By degrees I persuaded 
myself of the utter vanity and emptiness of this life, and the inanity 
of this mortal existence. With this paralyzing philosophy I have, 
however, dreamed away many a long year in rapturous thoughts and 
glorious reveries, still panting after a future state as the ‘ hart panteth 
after the water-brooks.’ Now, however, as death approaches, upon re¬ 
viewing the few events and the many mental vicissitudes of my life, I 
have been led to perceive the grossness of my error, and how greatly I 
have sinned against the great Author of my being. 

‘ The only atonement left me, for the years of useful labor of which 
I have cheated society, is to offer my example as a warning to others ; 
and it is for this reason alone that I have subdued that shyness and 
aversion to the faces of my fellows which has grown to be a second 
nature with me, and that I have made you my confidant. Still I 
can not think my life has been wholly wasted. Could I discharge 
my conscience from the obligation of service to my fellow-men, I 
should have little to regret and much to console me. Could I look upon 
this existence even as having no higher purpose than that of merely 
preparing us for a future state, in our own way, I should have little 
to repent me. But what torments my soul, and wherein I most winc- 
ingly feel my short-comings, is my delinquency of duty in doing good 
to others. Here was the very error of my logic. I looked upon this life 
merely as preparatory to a higher state of existence. I deemed the 
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whole duty of this life to be, to fit myself for that, in such manner and by 
such means as were most pleasing in my own eyes. But my philosophy 
was quite selfish. I utterly forgot that there were others born into the 
world to whom I owed the service of my life ; that I was God’s crea¬ 
ture, placed here for His own purpose—subject to His laws; that I 
was a rebel in daring to be a law to myself; that His own glory and 
not my happiness here or hereafter was His object in my creation, and 
that I owed as the price of my existence a ceaseless endeavor to do good to 
others, for His glory. It is this fatal mistake that now overwhelms me 
with a sense of awful anguish, compared with which the dreadful afflic¬ 
tion that befell my youth at times seems almost too trivial to bear con¬ 
sideration. 

1 It seemed to me that the pursuits of mankind were wholly frivolous, 
and a wasteful use of the small modicum of time allotted us in this world 
for the cultivation of those faculties which will shape and color our destiny 
in another. It always appeared to my mind a plain proposition, that life 
in the spiritual world must be but a continuation of life here; in short, 
that immortality was but a continuing and perpetuated consciousness. 
For if by immortality we do not mean a continuing conscious existence — 
if my future is disconnected from my past—if hereafter I shall be un¬ 
conscious of what lam now—if memory and association and developed 
intellectual power expire with my body, then the so-called immortal soul 
is two souls, and it is a matter of entire indifference to either, whether the 
other ever had or will have an existence. Looking from this stand-point, ' 
I could but also believe that in that better state there will be different 
degrees and orders of intelligence, as great, if not greater, than here, and 
that this difference would mainly result from cultivation and development 
here. 

‘ Thus I reasoned: thus I wholly forgot the moral part of our nature, 
and all those ties and sympathies and associations, which are the foun¬ 
dation of sentiment and virtue and duty and love. Had my theory 
been correct — were there no part of our nature worthy of cultivation 
except the purely intellectual, we should be unnecessary to each other, 
and I should be equally isolated as a spirit as I have been as a man. It 
is humiliating to me to have been so long wandering in the mazes of 
error without sooner making this discovery, and it more fully illustrates 
the folly and wickedness of my conduct in abandoning my duty and 
flying from mankind. Had I passed my time in the active duties of life, 
this lesson would have been taught me every day; but by shutting my¬ 
self up from contact with common things, I hare involuntarily excluded 
from my apprehension common truth. 

‘ If I ramble in this loose talk with you, my young friend, I believe you 
will still try and give me your attention. It is not that age begins to 
dim my faculties, but such myriads of thoughts and reflections crowd 
upon my mind, as I now first, after the lapse of so many years, sit 
face to face with one formed and fashioned like myself—thoughts that 
have seldom passed the portal of my lips, except in occasional exercise to 
prevent the loss of the use of my speech — that I scarcely know where 
to begin or where to stop; and I fear the hand of death will seal my lips 
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before I shall have found time to utter such thoughts as most burden my 
soul for want of expression. 

‘ Let me now say a few words in passing, that occur to me here, though 
aside from the thread of my story. 

‘ You will doubtless find occasion hereafter to use some suggestions that 
I may throw out to you, and with the ardor of youth you will try to per¬ 
suade others to think like yourself. Now hearken to me. You may 
have heard it said that ‘ difference of opinion is not difference of princi¬ 
ple,’ and you may add this corollary, that difference of opinion is differ - 
ence of mental or moral organization, or accidental circumstances . 
Neither proposition is more than generally true, though both are enough 
so for practical purposes. Though truth is immutable and can never 
change, men are as variable as God could make them. Add to this, 
how very few things do even the most intellectual contemplate in naked 
reality! How seldom do we follow the guidance of pure reason in the 
formation of our opinions! It is the highest effort of the loftiest intel¬ 
lect to attain to this. We very seldom see things as they really are. 
We see every thing as it appears to us through the medium of our con¬ 
stitutional organization. Now, where men differ from you in opinion, 
learn as soon as you can whether this may not result from your difference 
of organization. If you find it is so, dismiss the matter by saying, ‘ It is 
idle to waste words ; it is but a matter of taste,’ or in some such passing 
way. The more you discuss, the more firmly set you will both become 
in your opinions, and the farther removed from a candid examination of 
the question at issue. 

4 Men also differ from pure ignorance. Here, if your opponent is in¬ 
genuous and eager for truth, it will be delightful to combat his sugges¬ 
tions ; to clear away the doubts and sophistry which envelop his mind, 
and to broaden and illumine his views. But if he is conceited, and dog¬ 
matical, and obstinate, and impatient of contradiction, as most likely he 
will be, better let him alone. He will do you no good, nor you him; he 
will only ruffle your temper and leave neither of you the wiser. I need 
not mention passion, prejudice, and interest, which are too obvious sources 
of contention; but I should have said, some men will differ from you 
through sheer deficiency of some part of the mental organization requisite 
for the perception of some truths. Talk with them not: it is worse 
than idle; it is folly. You can not make the blind see. 

‘ To come, back to the thread of my story. Had my views of life been 
sound, I am still confident that my mode of seeking the attainment of 
such purposes would not have been incorrect, at least in my own case, 
constituted as I was by nature, and afflicted as I was by fortune. 

‘ The first few years of my life, after the storms of passion had subsided, 
were spent in a candid and careful review of the past. Then I passed in 
solemn procession before my miud all the human beings I had ever en¬ 
countered, and one by one analyzed their characters, motives, conduct, and 
probable destiny here and in a life to come. Then I marshalled in order 
under their proper heads or classifications all thoughts and ideas of which I 
had ever read or heard. When some years had been occupied in this labor, 
I began to reflect upon the truth and falsehood of these various thoughts 
and ideas, rejecting what I deemed false, and embracing the true. Having 
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thoroughly fixed in my mind the limits of my acquired knowledge, I be¬ 
gan with my own strength to dive deeper into the mysteries of things. I 
had hitherto forborne any extended investigation of general ideas since I 
had chosen the life of an anchorite, and now I approached the task with 
a clearness of vision and indomitableness of spirit unknown to me before. 

‘I have never flattered myself that I was possessed of any of that pecu- 
culiarity of mental conformation called talent, except perhaps a capacity 
for analysis, and a facility in discovering resemblances. These together 
produced a degree of mental power which started objections to disagreea¬ 
ble theories, and reconciled the apparent inconsistencies of those which 
followed my inclinations. This mental peculiarity, however, (which doubt¬ 
less would have earned me a reputation for talent in the world, as it had 
done in some degree already, while I was yet a stripling in college,) I soon 
learned to distrust, to that degree that I have sometimes thought the 
power wasted in watching its vagaries and detecting its fallacies was fully 
equal to the substantial benefit derived from it. However this might be, 

I am satisfied that my mental power, whatever it has been, was the growth 
of discipline and cultivation—the result of exercising my own thinking 
faculties alone. In the active pursuits of life this would have been im¬ 
possible. The ten thousand requirements of life, the myriad daily occu¬ 
pations of the mind and attention, are wholly incompatible with pure, 
connected thought. But the course of mental training I had pursued 
brought forth its fruits. It enabled me to reflect upon whatever subject 
was suggested to my mind without interruption, until I had followed it 
out in all its bearings and relations, and to survey other ideas in any wise 
cognate to it. I could hold the idea up before my mind for days and 
weeks, with a clear, steady, strong light intensely bearing upon it, undis¬ 
turbed by irrelevant or impertinent shadows. This has been my reveliy 
and delight. It has seemingly exalted me to such a degree—so far ren¬ 
dered me the tyrant and not the slave of my physical nature—that I 
have seemed oftentimes to myself not unlike the first-born walking in the 
garden of Eden, in the footsteps of his God. 

‘ Nay, I have come to think that the great difference between men in 
respect to intellectual force depends upon the degree to which they be¬ 
come masters of themselves—to which they subject to their will the 
attention, the memory, and the application of the faculties they possess. 

‘ But I fear I grow tedious, and will not therefore now dwell upon this 
subject farther than to illustrate what I have said by bringing before you 
a classification of the motives of mankind which I thus followed out, in 
the method I have described. 

‘ It is a subject upon which my experience is limited, and I may have 
fallen into error, but I believe it to be substantially correct. My specu¬ 
lations ran much as follows : Within every man’s breast exist cravings 
after an ideal Something, which he seeks to satisfy. This undefined some¬ 
thing, which he strives to realize, is the source of his ambition; the 
attainment of it, his happiness; the pursuit of it, his pleasure. Thus 
happiness may differ in kind as well as degree, according to its subject or 
object. Men desire, either 

To do Good to Others ; 


or, 


To do Good to Themselves . 
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The means by which either of these desires may, to any considerable ex¬ 
tent, be gratified, are three: 

I. Wealth; 

II. Fame ; ' 

III. Power. 

Indispensable to the acquisition of either of these, is the 

Mens Sana in Sano Corpore: 

Comprising: 

I. Ambition, Energy, Industry, Perseverance, Confidence, and 
Prudence. 

II. Skill and Knowledge. 

III. Virtue, Cheerfulness and Affability. 

IV. Health and Good-fortune. 


The requisites peculiarly 
necessary for the acquisi- > 
tion of 


I. Wealth, are Cunning, and Knowledge 
of Human Nature. 

II. Fame, are Learning, Intellect, and 
Thought. 

III. Power, are Self-possession, Consist¬ 
ency, and Wisdom. 


4 In this manner I pursued a subject; and having projected such an 
outline, I would spend months in filling up the details. Thus I learned 
how infinite are the resources within our nature, lying hid, waiting for 
opportunity to call them forth : and thus was I taught to reflect into what 
ecstatic bliss this intellectual being of ours may be exalted in that better 
state, when the discipline of our task-work is accomplished, and we are 
relieved from the embarrassments of this life.’ 


mock-philanthropists: a sonnet. 


bV a. reformer. 


Oh, sweet Philanthropy ! in thy pure name 
How the sleek Sinners of our boasting age 
Set themselves up for Saint91 There is no shame 
To which they stoop not; yet both Fool and Sage, 
Alike imposed on, swell their choir of fame: 

Bend them obeisance — follow where they go ! 

Like wondering clowns that crowd a puppet-show, 
And, when the painted van de-erts the town, 

Shout on the hill that it goes rattling down. 
Republicans, who never saw a king, 

Eagerly rush to see some pie-bald thing, 

Said to ape Majesty, dancing on a string ! 

Our Republicans are not ‘ Red,' but ‘ green' 

Kneeling to Punch and Judy, as real king and queen! 

April % 1851. 
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The House of the Seven Gables: a Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. In one 

volume : pp. 344. Boston : Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 

We arose early, on one of our late rainy mornings, and took up this last work of 
Hawthorne’s. We read on and on, and did n’t hear Kitty when she rang the break¬ 
fast bell; and it was not until a mischievous minx, ‘Jose ’ called, ‘ for short,’ came 
clattering into the sanctum, bell in hand, and with a silvery, bubbling laugh, that 
would have arrested any body’s attention, soon let us know that we were waited 
for. The matutinal meal was enjoyed with a sense of 1 good in storeand as soon 
‘ as we could with haste dispatch ’ it, we were once more in the ‘ House of the 
Seven Gables/ On and on we read: the printers were waiting for ‘ copy: ’ the 
* devil ’ came and went away again empty-handed; for we never rose from our 
chair until two o’clock in the afternoon. The perusal of the work was then com¬ 
plete, and we walked ‘ down town ’ with our mind teeming with the creations, the 
vivid pictures, of a man of true genius. We shall not attempt a regular review, nor 
even an analysis, of this veiy attractive work. While the stoiy is regularly conver¬ 
gent to a denouement, after the manner of the novel proper, it is at the same time a 
perfect picture-gallery of scene and character. It is a most successful attempt to 
‘ connect a by-gone time with the very present that is flitting away from us. It is 
a legend, prolonging itself from an epoch now gray in the distance, down into our 
own broad day-light, and bringing along with it some of its legendary mist; and 
the story has its moral, moreover, for it illustrates the truth that the wrong¬ 
doing of one generation lives into the successive ones, and divesting itself of every 
temporary advantage, becomes a pure and uncontrollable mischief; and rightly 
pondered, the history of the great Pyncheon family will convince the reader of the 
‘ folly of tumbling down an avalanche of ill-gotten gold, or real estate, on the heads of 
an unfortunate posterity, thereby to maim and crush them, until the accumulated 
mass shall be scattered abroad in its original atoms/ We proceed to select a few 
passages, in illustration of Hawthorne’s peculiar felicity of description. The 
sketch of the progress and final completion of the seven-gabled edifice is admi¬ 
rably artistic; and the weird picture of its founder, fouud dead in his apartment 
on the day of his ‘ house-warming,’ is worthy of the pen of Scoit. The following 
is a picture of an old maid of the great family, who, like her 1 forbears,’ had been 
sitting aloof within her circle of gentility, while the rest of the world was fighting 
out its battle with one kind of necessity or another, until the family property 
melted into a decadence that demanded personal exertion fora livelihood. Behold, 
then, Hepzibah Pyncheon, the last of the great family, ‘ a lady who had fed her- 
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' self from childhood with the shadowy food of aristocratic reminiscences, and whose 
religion it was, that a lady’s hand soils itself irremediably by doing aught for 
bread,’ behold this ‘ bora lady,’ after sixty years of narrowing means, stepping down 
from her pedestal of imaginary rank! Poverty, treading closely upon her heels for 
a life-time, has come up with her at last. She must earn her own food or starve; 
and she opens a penny-‘store ’ under the very eaves of the ‘ House of the Seven 
Gables:’ 

‘Let us behold, in poor Hbpzibah, the immemorial lady — two hundred years old on this side 
of the water, and thrice as many on the other; with her antique portraits, pedigrees, coats of 
arms, records and traditions, and her claim, as joint heiress, to that princely territory at the east¬ 
ward, no longer a wilderness, but a populous fertility; born, too, in PYNnHEON-street, under the 
PYscHKON-elm, and in thePYNCHEON-house, where she has spent all her days—reduced now, in 
that very house, to be the hucksteress of a cent-shop! 

‘This business of setting up a petty shop is almost the only resource of women, in circum¬ 
stances at ull similar to those of our unfortunate recluse. With her near-sightedness, and those 
tremulous fingers of hers, at once inflexible and delicate, she could not be a seamstress; although 
her sampler, of fifty years gone-by, exhibited some of the most recondite specimens of ornamen¬ 
tal needle work. A school for little children had been often in her thoughts; and, at one time, 
she had begun a review of her early studies in the New-England Primer, with a view to prepare 
herself for the office of instructress. But the love of children had never been quickened in Hep- 
ziuah’s heart, and was now torpid, if not extinct; she watched the little people of the neighbor¬ 
hood from her chamber-window, and doubted whether she could tolerate a more intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with them. Beside, in our day, the very ABC has become a science, greatly too 
abstruse to be any longer taught by pointing a pin from letter to letter. A modem child could 
teach old Hbpzibah more than old Hbpzibah could teach the child. So — with many a cold, deep 
heart-quake at the idea of at last coming into sordid contact with the world, from which she had 
so long kept aloof, while every added day of seclusion had rolled another stone against the cavern- 
door of her hermitage —the poor thing bethought herself of the ancient shop-window, the 
rusty scales, and dusty till. 

‘ it was overpoweringly ridiculous — we must honestly confess it—the deportment of the 
maiden lady while setting her shop in order for the public eye. She stole on tiptoe to the win¬ 
dow, as cautiously as if she conceived some bloody-minded villain to be watching behind the 
elm-tree, with the intent to take her life. Stretching out her long, lank arm, she put a paper of 
pearl-buttons, a Jew’s-harp, or whatever the small article might be, in its destined place, and 
straightway vanished back into the dusk, as if the world need never hope for another glimpse 
of her. It might have been fancied, indeed, that she expected to minister to the wants of the 
community unseen, like a disembodied divinity, or enchantress, holding forth her bargains to the 
reverential and awe-stricken purchaser, in an invisible hand. But Hbpzibah had no such flat¬ 
tering dream. She was well aware that she must ultimately come forward, and stand revealod in 
her proper individuality; but, like other sensitive persons, she could not bear to be observed in 
the gradual process, and chose rather to flash forth on the world’s astonished gaze at once. 

‘ The inevitable moment was not much longer to be delayed. The sunshine might now be 
seen stealing down the front of the opposite house, from the windows of which came a reflected 
gleam, struggling through the boughs of the elm-tree, and enlightening the interior of the shop 
more distinctly than heretofore. The town appeared to be waking up. A baker’s cart had 
already rattled through the street, chasing away the latest vestige of night’s sanctity with the 
jingle-jangle of its dissonant bells. A milkman was distributing the contents of his cans from 
door to door; and the harsh peal of a fisherman’s conch-shell was heard far off, around the 
corner. 

‘ None of these tokens escaped Hbpzibah’s notice. The moment had arrived. To delay 
longer would be only to lengthen out her misery. Nothing remained, except to take down the 
bar from the shop-door, leaving the entrance free —more than free — welcome, as if all were 
household friends —to every passer-by, whose eyes might be attracted by the commodities at 
the window. This lastact Hbpzibah now performed, letting the bar fall with what smote upon 
her excited nerves as a most astounding clatter. Then —as if the only barrier betwixt herself 
and the world had been thrown down, and a flood of evil consequences would come tumbling 
through the gap — she fled into the inner parlor, threw herself into the ancestral elbow-chair, 
and wept. 

‘ Our miserable old Hbpzibah ! It is a heavy annoyance to a writer, who endeavors to repre¬ 
sent nature, its various attitudes and circumstances, in a reasonably correct outline and true 
coloring, that so much of the mean and ludicrous should be hopelessly mixed up with the 
purest pathos which life any where supplies to him. What tragic dignity, for example, can be 
wrought into a scene like this! How can we elevate our history of retribution for the sin of long 
ago, when, as one of our most prominent figures, we are compelled to introduce—not a young ana 
lovely woman, nor even the stately remains of beauty, storm-shattered by affliction—but a gaunt, 
sallow, rusty-jointed maiden, in a long-waisted silk gown, and with the st range horror of a turban 
on her head! Her visage is not even ugly. It is redeemed from insignificance only by the con¬ 
traction of her eye-brows into a near-sighted scowl. And, finally, her great life-trial seems to be, 
that, after sixty years of idleness, she finds it convenient to earn comfortable bread by setting up 
a shop in a small way. 

‘Miss Hbpzibah Pyncheon sat in the oaken elbow-chair, with her hands over her face, 
giving way to that heavy down-sinking of the heart which most persons have experienced, when 
the image of hppe itself seems ponderously moulded of lead, on the eve of an enterprise at once 
doubtful and momentous. She was suddenly startled by the tinkling alarum — high, sharp, and 
irregular—of a little bell. The maiden lady arose upon her feet, as pale as a ghost at cock-crow; 
or she was an enslaved spirit, and this the talisman to which she owed obedience. This little 
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bell, to speak in plainer terms, being fastened over the shop-door, was so contrived as to vibrate 
by means of a steel spring, and thus convey notice to the Inner regions of the house, when any 
customer should cross the threshold. Its ugly and spiteful little din (heard now for the first time, 
perhaps, since Hkpzibah’s periwigged predecessor had retired from trade) at once set every 
nerve of her body in responsive and tumultuous vibration. The crisis was upon her! Her first 
customer was at the door.’ 

Very life-like is the description given of the petty customers who call at * Old- 
Maid Pyncheon’s cent-shop a little girl sent by her mother to match a skein of 
thread; a care-wrinkled woman, ‘ old before her time/ for a few pounds of flour; a 
tippling drunkard; a round, bustling, fire-ruddy housewife for yeast; and ‘last but 
not least/ although small, a little dingy urchin, with a book and slate under his 
arm, his shoes out at the toes, and the frizzles of his flaxy hair sticking through the 
crevices of his ragged chip-hat, who comes in successively and purchases a gin¬ 
gerbread ‘Jim Crow* and an ‘ elephant/and finally satisfies his appetite with a 
‘ camel/ But we must refer our readers to the work itself for their further enjoy¬ 
ment, for our space is too limited for more extracts. There is a charming love- 
story permeating the book, and many characters cleverly depicted and most artis¬ 
tically discriminated; but more of these ‘ can we not now relate/ The volume is 
neatly printed, as are all the works which proceed from the flourishing and popular 
house of the publish© s. 


Publications or the House or A. S. Barnes and Company, Now-York: Davies’ ‘Logic of 

Mathematics:’ Bartlett’s ‘Elements of Natural Philosophy:’ Mansfield’s ‘American 

Education:’ Spencer’s Db Tocquevillb’s ‘ American Institutions:’ Fulton and Eastman’s 

‘Book-Keeping:’ ‘Christian Melodies.’ 

Among the most enterprising and judicious publishers of useful works in this 
metropolis, stands the house of A. S. Barnes and Company, Number Fifty-one 
John-street. The large public favor enjoyed by this house is the legitimate result 
of the excellence of its selections, and the creditable manner in which they have 
been ‘committed to types and paper/ We have enumerated at the head of this 
notice some of the more prominent of their publications, the character of which we 
propose briefly to set forth ; premising, howbeit, that some of them little require 
even this slight favor at our hands, they having passed through several editions. 
The first upon our list, ‘ The Logic and Utility of Mathematics/ by Professor Da¬ 
vies, of West-Point, has established a high reputation for its author. It is a close 
analysis of that system of mathematical instruction which has been pursued at the 
Military Academy over a quarter of a century, and which has given to that insti¬ 
tution its celebrity as a school of mathematical science. ‘ Bartlett’s Philosophy ’ 
is the first of three volumes, designed for academies and colleges, comprising a - ~ 
course of Natural Philosophy, including Astronomy. It embraces the subject of 
Mechanics, the ground-work of the whole. It is written with great perspicuity, is 7 
complete in itself/having no necessary dependence, for the full comprehension of its 
contents, upon the volumes which are to follow. It is printed upon large, clear 
types, and contains marginal notes, tables of reference, and very mlmerous diagrams. 
Mr. Mansfield’s book is well calculated to excite attention to what should consti¬ 
tute the true elements of an American education. It is a work which will aid the 
contemplation of those higher and nobler principles which lie beyond the details of 
books and the modes of instruction. The work upon our ‘ American Institutions/ by 
De Tocqueville, which has heretofore been noticed at large in these pages, is enriched 
in the present edition by copious and valuable notes from the competent pen of Hon. 
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John C. Spencee. The words 'fifth edition ,’ in the title-page of Fulton and East- 
man's comprehensive work on ‘ Book-Keeping,' sufficiently attest the justice of its 
claims to the patronage of merchants and accountants. Its illustrative tables are 
admirably clear and distinct. We are glad to welcome a volume like the ‘ Christian 
Songster.’ It supplies an important desideratum. It combines a good variety of 
old familiar tunes with a few new ones, with a corresponding variety of hymns, 
suitable for private reading as well as for public singing. All the works we have 
mentioned are distinguished by the neatness and excellence of their typographical 
execution. 


Historical and Statistical Information respecting the History, Condition and 
Prospbcts of the Indian Tribes of the United States. Collected and Prepared un¬ 
der the Direction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, by Act of Congress. By Henry R. School¬ 
craft, LL.D. Illustrated by Captain S. Eastman, United Slates’ Army. In one volume. Im¬ 
perial Quarto: pp. 568. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo and Company. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of L. Lea, Esq., of Washington, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, for a copy of this superb volume. In regard, in the first place, 
to its externals, it is certainly the most elegant specimen of American printing 
that has ever fallen under our observation. The paper is fine, white, and almost 
as thick as Bristol board; and the impression of the large clear types upon the 
smoothly-pressed ivory surface, makes the merely mechanical perusal of the book 
almost a luxury. The plates are seventy-six in number, and a great majority 
of them are large and beautifully colored after nature. These embrace scenes 
from nature, domestic implements, war-like weapons, antiquities, pictured rites of 
various kinds, picture-writing, etc., etc.; and they impart to the volume a great 
attraction. No person in the United States was so well qualified to do full 
justice to a work of this description as Mr. Schoolcraft; and well has he justi¬ 
fied the wisdom of his selection by the Government for this office. More than 
thirty years of his life had been spent on the frontiers and in the forests among 
the red races; he read their picture-writings; he learned their traditions by heart; 
he spoke their language perfectly; he was ‘ among them and of them,’ and was 
admitted to all their most secret and ‘solemn feasts;’ in short, he knows the 
Indian ‘ like a book,’ and his book shows the fact abundantly. The work is most 
methodically arranged. We have first the ‘ General History ' of the aborigines; 
in which is given their history, national and tribal, their origin, and traditions of 
the ante-Columbian epoch; then the ‘ Mental Type of the Mace,’ involving generic 
views: next the ‘ Antiquities ,’ embodying general archaeology, antique skill in 
fortifications, erection of tumuli, or altars of sacrifice; evidences of a fixed cul¬ 
tivation at an antique period; the state of arts and miscellaneous fabrics; at¬ 
tempts in mining and metallurgy; ossuaries; and archaeological evidences of the 
continent having been visited by a people having letters, prior to the era of 
Columbus. Then, under the head of ‘ Physical Geography ,’ we have memoranda 
respecting the discovery of the Mississippi river, with a map of its source, the 
Itasca lake, of which a fine engraving is also given; the gold deposits of Cali¬ 
fornia; mineralogical and geographical notices, denoting the value of aboriginal 
territory; existing geological action of the American lakes; antique osteology 
of the monster period, etc., etc. Next in order comes a consideration of the 
‘ Intellectual Capacity and Character of the Indian Race? including their mythol¬ 
ogy and early traditions; Indian Pictography; and, in connection with a copious 
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appendix, the volume concludes with a chapter on *Population and Statistics' 
containing census returns, vital and industrial statistics, tables of tribes in the 
new territories, eta The reader will perceive what a wide field is covered by 
the indefatigable research of the learned author of the large and beautiful work 
we have been considering; and when it is seen how well the artist has seconded 
the author in elucidating to the eye what the pen had rendered to the mind, 
the admiration of the reader will be complete. The whole forms a work which 
reflects high honor upon all concerned in its production. 


The Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution. By Benson J. Lossino. In two volumes. 

Volume First: pp. 576. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

We have on one or two occasions alluded briefly to this valuable and very 
beautifully-executed work, as it was appearing iu numbers; but in its ‘entirety/ 
the first volume demands more than a passing notice from an Americap press. 
We honor the true patriotic feeling which prompted the design of this work, 
not less than the liberality and enthusiasm with which it has hitherto been car¬ 
ried out It contains illustrations, by pen and pencil, of the history, biography, 
scenery, relics, and traditions of our War for Independence. Its engravings, of 
which there will be several hundred, are nearly all of them from original sketches 
by the author, and are of the very first order of excellence, reflecting great credit 
upon the artists, Messrs. Lossing and Babritt. In collecting the historical and 
other materials for the work, Mr. Lossing travelled more than eight thousand 
miles in the ‘Old Thirteen States’ and Canada, and visited every important place 
made memorable by the events of the war; and every where, on the announce¬ 
ment of his errand, he was received with open arms; a circumstance which 
evinces the fact, that every where the memorials of our Revolution are cherished 
with an almost devotional reverence. 


■Aboriginal Monuments of the State of New-York. Comprising the Results of Original 

Surveys and Explorations: v ith an Illustrative Appendix. By £. G. Squier, A. M. Published 

by the Smithsonian Institution. 

This large, well-printed, and liberally-illustrated work supplies an important 
desideratum, and will no doubt acquire a considerable circulation, and not a little 
popularity, in the different counties of the State, nearly all of which are represented 
in its pages by some distinctive peculiarity, geological or antique. It treats of 
earth works, palisaded and other enclosures, mounds, bone-heaps, implements, orna¬ 
ments, eta, faithful engraved copies of which are presented with the text The ap¬ 
pendix is very copious and various. It embraces notices of ancient works in Penn¬ 
sylvania and New-Hampshire; character of Indian defences; defences of the an¬ 
cient Mexicans and Peruvians; comparison of the defensive structures of the Ame¬ 
rican aborigines with those of the Pacific-islanders, Celts, etc.; construction of mounds 
by existing Indian tribes; sepulchral mounds in Mexico, Central America, eta; the 
same in the ancient world; funeral rites of the mouud-builders; aboriginal sacred 
enclosures, etc., eta The work is written in a style of perspicuity and ease which 
is as characteristic of the author as is his spirit of research, which shrinks at no labor 
and is baulked by no obstacle. 
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‘Death in Like:* Thoughts in Spring-time. — We scarcely know why it is, but 
we have always observed that the ‘ blessed spring-time 1 is of all seasons the most 
melancholy to the bereaved heart. In autumn the chastened sadness of the time is 
natural; nature itself mourning in the wind, sweeping ‘ hollow from the hills; ’ in 
the faded flower, the falling leaf, the sorrowing rains; but what sighs with the 
mourner in May; what ‘ garb of grief’ matches bis; what symphony mingles with 
the sad music of his stricken spirit ? Byron, in ‘ Childe Harold,’ beautifully illus¬ 
trates this one tendency of spring, in his lament over the death of ‘ young gallant 
Howard,’ on the battle-field of Waterloo: 

‘ But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 

That living waves where thou didst cease to live, 

And saw around me the wide fields revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 

With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 

I turned from all she brought, to those she could not bring.’ 

Partaking, as one can easily see, of this spirit, a correspondent writes us as follows, 
touching the death of two of his village friends, a youth and a maiden: ‘ As I speak 
of home, my thoughts wander to the little inclosure where are two new-made graves, 
over which the nicely-cut sods are not yet united, and the rain has not yet washed 
away the freshly-thrown-up earth. Death is harsh and bitter, come when or how 
itrmay. It is even sad and chilling when Old Age, his most fitting prey, worn and 
weary, folds its hands, and calmly falls asleep. Sad and bitter enough it is in the 
crowded city, where wealth and friends, (the tide of life pouring on with its un¬ 
ceasing rush and roar,) and a thousand incidents and excitements, help to fill the 
vacancy, and wean one from gloomy thoughts. But it is most sad, most harsh 
and bitter, when death comes to the quiet village and the lonely house, and beauty 
and manhood are stricken down in their pride and vigor. A fearful gap is left in 
the little circle. Not alone does the desolated hearth-stone speak eloquently of 
those that are gone; but the village-church, every hill-side, and brook, and grove, is 
replete with its mournful recollections. You meet no friend but knows your grief, 
and looks upon you with the earnestness of true sympathy. You think of the lost 
ones, (oh, so drearily!) as you sit by the lonely fire-side, when the snow is piled 
up, and the winds of winter are howling over their graves! Spring comes: but the 
kindly sun can never waken them to life and beauty again. Summer approaches, 
with its soft breezes and wealth of verdure, but they heed it not. And thus the 
seasons, years, and ages roll on. But a few generations hence, and they will have 
passed from the memory of man, mourners and mourned alike forgotten. It was a 
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sad day for our little community when the Destroyer came, and these two were 
taken from among us. Methinks the waves of the old pond should have a note of 
sadness in their murmur as they break on the white beach ; for bright eyes that 
have so often looked over its beautiful expanse will behold it never more. They 
are glazed and dim; the long eye-lash sweeps the pale cheek; they aije closed for 
ever in their last long sleep. ‘ Lovely and pleasant * was she in her life; ever gentle 

and good; let us not forget her kindly nature, nor her pleasant smile.- But the 

dark shadow crosses yet another threshold. One in the vigor and strength of early 
manhood is stricken down: his countenance is changed, and he is sent away. The 
manly form is rigid and motionless; the strong arm is nerveless; and the voice 
which we all remember was low, and deep, and kindly in its accent, is hushed and 
still for ever. I may perhaps again float over those bright waters, as we have so 
often done together, but I shall never look upon the face of my friend again; and 
as I wander about the place of his childhood and youth, I shall deem it indeed 
sad, that one who loved these scenes so well should go down to darkness and 
silence, while nature is springing into beauty all around, and the grass is growing 
upon the hill-side that his own hand has tilled. It matters little where our ashes 
are laid; yet it is pleasant to think of the sheltered nook where the rude blasts are 
somewhat softened ere they sweep over it The snow will soonest melt there; the 
first grass and flowers of spring will grow there; and the birds will come and sing 
blithely in the wild hedge, where the ivy creeps over the decaying fence, and the 
white-oak, with its dark leaves, casts its shadow on their lowly resting-place ! Yes, 

* After life’s fitful fever they sleep well I * 


Some Thoughts on ‘Mother Goose’s Melodies.’ — Why does not some one, who 
is adequate to the task, write an essay upon 1 Mother Goose's Melodies V It is a 
wonderful book. It has outlived thousands of ponderous tomes, and kept its 
ground as the undoubted head of its class, through countless generations. It is 
poetry, history, biography, metaphysics, and ‘ light literature * to the human mind, in 
one stage of its existence. It is Shakspbark, Plutarch, Aristotle, and Walter 
Scott to the nursery. Why not tell us, you deep philosophers, who are for ever 
turning humanity inside out, to ascertain its secret springs, why it is that these 
ditties of the good old ‘ Mother’ delight, satisfy, and fill the imagination of the 
infant mind ? Why is it that all efforts to supplant it by ‘ good books.’ and ‘ hymns 
for infant minds,’and ‘ rational conversations,’and the ‘multiplication table set to 
rhyme and music,’ and nice little stories of nice little boys, who are never naughty 
and never dirty, and of sample little misses who never cry, and never are vain of 
fine clothes, and who give all their little money to poor beggars — why is it that 
all these efforts have entirely failed ? Certainly there is a charm and a mystery in 
all this. Is not one of the charms to the child to be found in the fact that almost 
every line presents a distinct image to the mind, and that the moral is not ‘skipped’ 
but omitted ? Take the first poem of the collection: 

‘Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 

Eating a Christmas-pie; 

He put in bis thumb, and pulled out a plum, 

And says, ‘ What a brave boy ami!” 

Here is the child’s epic. A hero, * progressive * action, ‘ interesting situations,’ 
final triumph, and brief and modest glorification. The careful student of Goose, 
who looks beyond the surface, will also see that there is a due mixture of the 
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marvellous and the wonderful, sufficient to excite the imagination of the trusting 
child, arising from, or mingled with, matters within its own sphere of observation 
and»knowledge. To tell a child that a man on a tree was in danger of falling in a 
hurricane, would be a waste of words; but sing to him: 

4 Hush-a-by baby! upon the tree-top, 

When the wind blows, the cradle will rock; 

When the bough breaks, the cradle will fall, 

Down comes cradle, and baby, and all: ’ 

and his well-known cradle becomes a swinging hammock in the familiar elm, and he 
realizes all the excitement of the sailor-boy on the ‘ high and giddy mast,’ and all 
is natural So, too, of the old woman that was tossed up in a blanket seventy 
times as high as the moon, and in her hand she carried a broom: 

4 4 Old woman, old woman, old woman,’ said I, 

4 O whither, O whither, O whither so high ? ’ 

4 To sweep the cobwebs from the sky , 

And I shall be back again by and by !* 

And why not sweep cobwebs there, as well as from the nursery * windows ? We 
can’t help thinking, that if one would boldly undertake the task, hp might show 
in these pages the germ, the epitome, the seed, the bud enfolding a vast proportion 
of all the tales, novels, poems, comedies and tragedies which the child is doomed to 
wade through in after years. Where is there a better epitome of actual life than 
this? 

4 Herb we go up, up, up, 

And here we go down, down, downy; 

Here we go backward and forward, 

And here we go round, round, roundy.’ 

For a child’s tragedy, take ‘ Little Johnny Pringle and Betty Peingle ’ and 
their sad fate: for comedy, on the infantile scale, the adventures of Jemmy Jed, ‘ the 
stupid fool,’ 

4 Born in the woods to be scared by an owl. ’ 

For a historical romance, King Abthue’s bag-pudding, the royal feast, and the rem¬ 
nants the next morning: 

4 The King and Queen sat down to dine, 

And many more beside ; 

And what they didn’t eat that night, , 

- Next morning it was fried.’ 

For a treatise on natural philosophy, and experimental search after knowledge, 
take the * Three Wise Men of Gotham ,’ who went to sea in a bowl: for an ex¬ 
ample of the ups and downs of life, the expedition of jACK-and-JiLL up the hill and 
down again, with at least one broken crown: for embryo metaphysics, the man who 
was ‘ wondrous wise,’ and who ‘jumped into a bramble-bush: ’ for a tale of senti¬ 
ment and nature: 

‘Dear Sensibility, O la! 

I heard a little lamb go bad! 

Says 1, 4 So you have lost your ma— 

Baa! ’ 

For the Jack Sheppards and Jonathan Wilds of future life, the man who had 
naught that robbers came to rob; who crept to the chimney-top and ran fourteen 
miles in fifteen days, and never looked behind him: for police-reports for the 
nursery, vide * Tom Tom, the piper’s son, who stole a pig and home he run,’ and 
Taffy that was a Welshman: for the frail walls of modern New-York, and the 
dreadful accident-makers’ paragraphs, see 

4 Little King Boggen he built a fine hall, 

Pie-crust ana pastry-crust, that was the wall, 

And elated with pancakes — you ne’er saw the like.’ 


t 
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Yes we have, Mistress Goose, in any street in our modern Babylon. (By the 
way, what a jewel of a ‘ contractor ’ that same Boggen would be:) for pictures of 
rural life, the ‘ Little Boy blue' who blew his horn, and the ‘baa-baa black sheep’ 
that had three bags of wool, and that distinguished raiser of live stock, the ‘ piper,’ 
who had a cow, but whose hay and provender were scanty, and who quieted the 
chewer of the cud by a moral appeal, and a feeling request to the cow to * con¬ 
sider ; ’ and the cow did ‘ consider,’ chewing doubtless the cud of bitter fancies, 
but consoled by that other tune, ‘ Corn-rigs are bonnie.’ Then for the essence, the 
substance of the love-tales in yellow covers, or in gilded binding, what says Goose ? 
Why, every thing that can be said: Ecce signum. The three brethren out of Spain, 
who came to court the daughter Jane. But Janie is too young, says mamma: 

4 Be she young or be she old, 

It ’s for her gold she must be sold . 9 

And then for a tale of love in humble life: there is Bobby Shaftoe, who has 
gone to sea with silver buckles on his knee: 

4 He ’ll come back and marry me.’ 

What more can be asked ? Fenimore Cooper by and by will describe that voyage, 
but its ‘ net purport and upshot ’ will have been anticipated in this single line of a 
nursery-rhyme. A touch of gentility, the actual declaration, and the honeyed words 
and sugared promises of lovers of all ages and condition are here: 

4 Bonny lass ! bonny lass, will you be mine, 

You shall neither wash dishes, nor serve the wine; 

But sit on a cushion and sew up a seam, 

And you shall have strawberries, sugar and cream! ’ 

‘And so forth and so on.’ Like Shakspeare, Goose has a tale, a suggestion, or a 
word for all the moods and fortunes that await the future man or woman. We 
have by no means plucked this golden ‘Goose;’ we have only pulled a feather 
here and there, just to excite some of our correspondents and ‘ thinkers ’ to do 
justice in a regular essay to the beauties of this great work. One word more of 
gabble in the poultry-yard. Let us beg the aforesaid wise man, who is going to serve 
up this aforesaid Goose for our instruction and entertainment, to investigate and 
determine the question, whether the collection that goes under the name of 
‘ Mother Goose's Melodies' is the production of one mind, or the collected poems that 
have descended by oral tradition beyond the memory of man through unknown 
ages of babyhood, and the result of the labors of all the great poets of infancy. It 
seems too much to believe that one poor head ever carried about and brought forth 
the whole of this wonderful work. It ’pears to us, that as many learned men con¬ 
tend concerning the * Iliad ’ and ‘ Odyssey,’ and as was for a time insisted for Ossian, 
these gems of deep thought and philosophy can not justly be claimed by any one; 
no, not even a ‘ Goose ! ’ One after another, they have come out from the stars of 
the nursery, and have been preserved from much that was trash, and evanescent, and 
temporary, because they have stood the test of childhood, and have been found to 
satisfy the curiosity, and stop the crying of young ‘ hopefuls,’ and have been 
encored again and again. The latter is the sure evidence of popularity and merit 
There are no partial friends or hired applauders in the cradle; no flummery will 
pass current there; and thus, little by little, the book has grown into a respectable 
demi-quarto for children; and the old lady is quite right, when she confidently 
says: 

• 4 My melodies will never die, 

While nurses sing or babies cry.’ 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. —We enter the lists, without hesi¬ 
tation, in company with our new and welcome correspondent, * Skorelia/ to do 
battle against Snorers ; a class of bipeds who have no precedent for their offences, 
even among the brute creation, and who, like Macbeth, do ‘murder Sleep;' inso¬ 
much that all who are anear them 

-‘ Can’t win her to their bed, 

Though e’en the stars 4o wink, as’t were with overwatching.* 

Our own impression is, that snoring is unconstitutional, and we for one should be 
glad to see an enactment against it by the legislatures of the several states. Every 
man and woman is justly entitled to his or her sleep, and any obstruction of that 
blessed boon is a palpable interference with a ‘ vested right/ which is always pro¬ 
tected by our laws. Our fair correspondent compares the gradual progress and 
ultimate consummation of a legitimate snore to the slow approach and final burst 
of a tempest, in the natural world. Now when Espy, the rain-king, first started his 
theory and practice of making it rain on a clear day, in a dry season, he was 
favored with a bill in the legislature of Pennsylvania, ‘for the better regulation of 
storms and thunder-gusts/ which, if we remember rightly, came very near passing 
while he was absent in England, making water by the same process which he had in¬ 
vented in this country. Then why should n't there be a bill ‘ for the better regu¬ 
lation or entire suppression of all snorers, and especially of all snoring husbands ? ’ 
We commend the suggestionto the Solons of our state-legislature: 

‘Dear Mr. Editor : Of all the benevolent schemes of the day, the most prominent just now 
seems to be ‘suffering Woman;’ seamstresses, poor widows, etc., etc.; and noble efforts they 
are, too: but among them all I wonder there has never been formed a ‘ Society for Ameliorating 
the Condition of Women who have Snoring Husbands ! ’ If ever there was a call upon the finer 
feelings of hu-man-ity, this is one; being, I believe, a truly masculine accomplishment. Now 
let no antiquated snorer presume to say it is also feminine. A woman snore ! With all defer¬ 
ence to your nose, Sir, physiologists will tell you, that her peculiar organism, the delicate nerves, 
tissues and muscles, to say nothing of her lady-like propriety, forbid the idea! Why, just a faint 
attempt at a snore, like one of the least I hear nightly, would shatter her beautiful face into 
fragments! Neither will I permit a learned doctor, ‘ with spectacles on nose,’ to prate of ‘ apo¬ 
plexy,’ ‘dyspepsia,’ ‘late suppers,’ and the like. No, no, most grave Esculapius, it isn’t the 
many but his nosel Why do the scientific sleep upon this subject? I scented a fume of hope, 
when reading the investigations of the ‘ Smelling Committee ’ upon Paine’s gas. ‘ Surely,’ 
thought I, ‘ the time has now come, when some ‘ rising young man,* at loss for a theme, will turn 
to the nose; smell out a new theory, applying the same to snoring, and this again to some 
practical purpose; christen it some new ’ology, or a name that will twist ‘ Baoley’s best ’ into a 
pot-hook to write, and thus merit immortality. 

‘ I think myself happy, Mr. Editor, that I am permitted to speak upon the subject of snor¬ 
ing— taking it for granted that you don’t snore. (We? —never!) I never yet heard of the 
man who would ‘own the soft impeachment.’ A gentleman sits opposite me at the table, 
quietly reading the Knickerbocker ; and as the lamp throws its soft rays upon his nasal 
protuberance, who would suppose an organ so innocent in appearance could send forth such 
unearthly sounds? Yet he emphatically denies the fact that ‘night is made hideous’ by his 
nose; but ‘ ’tis true, and pity *t is 't is true; ’ and I, woman-like, have patiently, hopefully waited 
for a change; trusting in Time, that common soother of all troubles, to bring me rest and peace. 
Alas! I have ceased to hope, unless some discoverer in ‘ Nosology * comes to my rescue. 

‘ Did you ever hear an amateur-snorer snore ? If not, may I attempt to give you a faint idea 
of the performance? Imagine a full and over-running frog-pond, bent upon giving a grand con¬ 
cert ; (frogs do give concerts, for I read of one, years ago;) each ambitious to display his own 
peculiar harmony; from the patriarch of all, who is ‘death upon’ thorough-bass, to the shrill 
trill of a young Miss who fancies herself a Lind or a Parodi : then the interludes, the ‘ shakes,’ 
etc., till at length all join in a medley which would open the ears of a statue; und this but one 
scene from a nightly drama. 
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‘The next is more dismal. First is beard the distant roar of a coming tempest: the long- 
drawn respiration will pass for a blast of wind, and the sotuid that follows, a tolerable imitation 
of the thunder. You listen in silence: the storm advances j every breath longer and louder ; 
the wind more fierce, the thunder heavier: the atmosphere partakes of the general disturbance, 
and the very furniture trembles at the din. While the snorer is gathering his forces for the ‘ grand 
finale,’ you are wondering how a physical performance like this could have been nick-named 
by Young * tired Nature’s sweet restorer: ’ you think of the formation of a nose capable of 
such magnificent display of phenomena: you examine its proportions: the nose seems like all 
nasal developments; and so you peep within it; ‘all right,’ apparently; the 'septum narium ’ 

firm; no agitation, but a faint fluttering of the * ala nasi ; ’ no softening of- But now the 

snorer has reached the climax: as you may have observed in thunder-storms, a crash, a roar; 
and all is still; which proves the last effort of the spent and thunder-riven cloud: so here the 
same crash, only a little less terrific, with the improvement of ( sputtering ’ and snorting; and 
the snorer, with one groan of satisfaction at his inimitable performance, turns over to take breath 
for another and grander display. 

* I have not passed these sleepless nights for years, without planning some remedy for the evil. 
Perhaps you know, upon scientific principles, the effect of stopping up the spout of a tea-kettle 
while boiling. 1 was taught at school that an explosion would be inevitable. I am ashamed to 
acknowledge, that in moments of revenge, I have thought of closing the spout of my husband’s 
face, and reflected with satisfaction upon the result; but I have never dared to try the experi¬ 
ment in reality, feeling that it would be a sad thing to have his nose picked up in the street, after 
dashing through the roof, and frightening the household into ‘ fits; ’ yet the loss of a nose might 
be safely balanced against sleepless nights and languid days. 

* Again: although mortally afraid of ghosts, and of all that relates to the ‘ mysterious knock- 
ings,’ I have had the courage to invoke the aid of some sympathetic spirit; implored it to come 
at the ‘ghostly hour ’ of night —when I, wearied out with watching, would fain close my blood¬ 
shot eyes, and rest my callous’d elbows; to rap softly, nay, kindly, upon his nose—for I 
wouldn’t disturb his repose, but wait for the frogs and tempests, and ‘nip them in the bud; ’ 
but thespirit doubtless preferred * rapping’ upon tables rather than noses, for—it never came. 

‘Now, Mr. Editor, what shall I do—or rather ‘*oe ? for nn answer to this inquiry is the 
real object of this communication. Shall we take the popular course; summon a convention of 
‘ suffering wives;’ ‘go armed ’ with physiological truths and problems; talk loudly of a ‘ dissolution ’ 
of the ‘ union’-matrimonial; make a sort of ‘ declaration of independence?’ We wouldn’t, 
you know, for the world; for we are well aware whose money buys these beautiful satins and 
jewels ; and, to descend to the vulgar necessity of eating, you need n’t tell us of our dependence 
upon this ‘ union,’ which we are feigning to ‘ dissolve; ’ and although in return we make up their 
cotton into those woman’s-lorments, shirts ; darn and knit to our heart’s dis-content, (I own I am 
a country-woman,) still we know that at any other market our industry would meet with but 
sorry compensation. But, Sir, shall we talk courageously; show our ‘ arms;’ give them a 
week to come to terms—our husbands, certainly—and then capitulate, with the stipulation, 
which we shall be glad to make, that they shall watch every other night, and give us an oppor¬ 
tunity to court balmy sleep ?’ Snorblia. 


The lines which ensue, sent us by an old and always welcome correspondent, 
require no praise at our hands. They are their own best eulogium. They express 
thoughts which are common to every calm and reverent observer of the Creato&’s 
works: 

HYMN TO GOD. 


What time I see the Morn up-spring, 

What time the lark is on the wing, 

What time the birds their matins sing, 

And all the brooks, with clearer ring, 

Go through the meadows wandering, 

And nature wears the blush of Spring, 

My soul ascends to Thke ! 

What time the Noon’s unclouded gaze 
Rests on the earth, with mellow rays, 

And fills the air with golden haze; 

When birds have hushed their morning lays, 
And woods and streams are all a-blaze 
With glory of the summer days. 

My soul ascends to Thee 

VOL. XXXVII. 


When Night upon the world descends, 

And morn and noon, like wearied friends, 
The darkness ’neath her mantle blends; 
When every Star its glory lends 
To light the moon, as she ascends, 

And Autumn over nature bends, 

My soul ascends to Thee! 

To Thee, as sparks from flaming fire 
Toward heaven my thoughts, 0 God ! aspire; 
All time, all seasons draw me higher 
Toward Thee, and every pure desire: 
Toward Thee, O God! still draw me nigher 
Let me not doubt, nor faint, nor lire 

Till I am lost in Thee 

C. D. 8TPART. 
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A young lady recently from one of those institutions where the * solid branches ’ 
are taught, and exact accuracy inculcated as one of the cardinal virtues, while 
looking upon a sea-scene by moonlight exclaimed: * What a magnificent water, 
scape I* ... ‘ I no not desire the acquaintance of the man,* writes a friend 

who is ‘ far, far away/ ‘ who cannot sympathize with the cockney who went all the 
way from England to the mountain that lies three days * journey from Stockholm, to 
witness the long day, when the sun does not disappear. He arrived on the last of 
the three days of the annual exhibition. He went to bed, leaving orders to be 
called when the sun was near the horizon. In a few hours his servant shook him> 
and informed him that the hour had arrived. He turned over for another short nap. 
The servant insisted that there was no time to lose, and that the party was moving. 

4 But to-morrow 1 * ‘ No, this is the last day' 4 Well, then,* said our cockney, turn¬ 
ing over in a most decided imitation of the sluggard in the old rhyme, ‘ We can come 
next year i* Was n’t that * cool V ... 1 The ‘ Savannah Morning Mews,’ a daily 
journal of high character, published at the capital of the State of Geoigia, appeals 
from the hypercriticism of Mr. Gilmore Simms, (in temporary charge, as it would 
seem, of the 4 Southern Quarterly Review / at Charleston, South-Carolina,) as exhib¬ 
ited in that writer’s notice in the number of the Review for the January quarter, 
of 4 Tallulah and Other Poems', by Hon. Judge Jackson, of Georgia; a book re¬ 
viewed at some length, as our readers will remember, in the February issue of this 
Magazine. The Editor of the 4 Morning News ’ observes: 

4 We have often been amused with the efforts of that class of professional reviewers, who be* 
lieve that 4 their occupation’s gone ’ unless they can find some defect in the first work of every 
new author, and who, at the same time, make themselves ridiculous by undue praise of those 
writers who have received the approbation of higher authority than themselves. Mr. Gilmore 
Simm 8 belongs to this class. While he runs ahead of all other critics in eulogizing those writers 
whom it has become fashionable to praise, he strains his eyes to discover some 4 small defects,’ 
as he calls them, in Judge Jackson’s poetry. Let us for a moment examine these defects, so 
carefully pointed out. Take as a specimen of all, the following in these lines from the poem 
4 My Father : * 

* For as the world grows cold around. 

And things take on their real hue, 

'Tis sad to find that love is found 
Alone above the stars with you! ’ 

4 Mr. Simms says, 4 The emphasis necessary to be thrown upon the word 4 reo/,’ in order to per¬ 
fect the rhythm in line six, is a harshness that might have been avoided with little effort.’ We 
humbly think that the introduction of the word 4 rea/’ in that line, and the emphasis upon it, 
are beauties instead of defects, and no one can truly assert that the line is either harsh or un¬ 
musical. The poet intends to say, that when things have lost the glitter that may have sur¬ 
rounded them in early years, and have taken the hue that belongs to them, comes the knowledge 
so beautifully expressed in the next two lines; and he could not have said it better.’ 

We agree entirely with our Savannah contemporary. The word 4 real* not only 
expresses forcefully the touching sentiment of the poet, but the word, from its dou¬ 
ble vowel-sound, and the lingering liquid letter with which it closes, is of itself 
preeminently musical. Equally adscititious, to use the milder term, is the 4 criti¬ 
cism ’ upon the line in 4 Tallulah: * 

4 1 climb the solemn mountains, and await the night: ’ 

in which line there is nothing that is not felicitous: nor is the flow of the verse, as 
is contended, 4 harshly interrupted ’ in the line: 

4 Speak, Suffering ! call thy pallid sons: ’ 

If a true poet may not sometimes heighten rather than lessen the melody of his 
verse by an occasional slight ellipsis or brief redundancy in a line of monotonous 
measure, (as a slight sound in ‘ summer’s noontide * in the country heightens the 

\ 
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sense of the prevalent audible stillness,) what would not our astute * reviewer * say 
of Bryant’s exquisitely beautiful line, with its superfluous foot: 

‘ Gentle and voluble spirit of the air! * 

No; it seems to us that it must have required a consciousness in the mind of a 
pseudo ‘reviewer’ that he could be ‘nothing if not critical,’ to justify, even to him¬ 
self, such petty carping as this. There is a ‘ palpable hit, a very palpable hit/ in 
the subjoined paragraph: 

‘Mr. Simms coolly suggests that Judge Jackson would have made a more legitimate use of 
his subject by giving a metrical form to the old Indian legend of 1 Tallulah/ and making of it a 
ballad in the ‘ free-and-easy octosyllabic verse! ’ When it is recollected that Mr. Simms has him¬ 
self written a good deal of ‘ free-and-easy’ poetry, of various kinds, many volumes of which would 
not give him the reputation of a poet, but of which one volume would destroy any poet’s repu¬ 
tation, we apprehend he will hardly be considered as qualified to advise one who has produced, 
in the most finished verse, a first-rate poem. Nor do we see how a writer can venture to criticise 
the construction of sentences and the melody of lines, who himself shows an entire disregard 
of syntax and prosody.’ 

It has seemed to us, looking disinterestedly upon the matter at a distance, that 
the direction of a Review, which should aim to be considered as representing the 
learning, the critical acumen, and well-derived literaiy tastes, of any particular 
division of our widely extended and rapidly advancing country, should be confided 
to the best intellects, the most accomplished scholars, of the region whence it 
emanates. A ‘Southern Quarterly Review/ under the direction of a Leg are, a 
Grimke or a Lieber, we are led to believe, from comments of the southern press 
such as we have quoted, would be considered at the South as quite a different 
thing from a work, the literary judgments of which, as we have seen, are unhesitat¬ 
ingly condemned in the region where it is published. But we are digressing. As 
touching ‘Tallulah/ we may say, that we read the poem in Judge Jackson’s 
volume with very great pleasure. It evinced a deep and reverent feeling, an un¬ 
affected love of Nature, true appreciation of the sublime and beautiful in her 
varied aspects, and a rare ability, with a faithful pencil, to transfer those aspects 
to the minds of his readers. These distinctive characteristics of the poem we 
should have set forth more particularly in our review of the book, in the February 
Knickerbocker, but for the demands of numerous marked extracts from other 
portions of the same work, which, when its perusal was finished, we found to be 
dog’s-eared from * title-page to colophon.’ But without farther notice, we now cor¬ 
dially commend ‘ Tallulah] in the volume itself, to the imaginations, and hearts, 
and (last and least) critical scrutiny, of our readers. It is a poem that will 
stand the test of a truly ‘ critical ’ examinatioa Coolioge, Pearl-street, is the New- 
York publisher of ‘ Tallulah, and Other Poems.’ . . . Valentines, as a general 
thing, are not remarkable for any thing beyond a ‘ soft sentimentality.’ Here is 
one, however, from the pen of an old and esteemed friend, which is not only felici¬ 
tous in itself, but beautifully illustrates a moral and religious thought: 

‘ The flowers that sweetest odors fling 
On the genial air of budding spring; 

Birds that sing with sweetest melody, 

Are emblems true of my love for thee. 

‘ The clearest water that ever flows 
From mountain rocks or melting snows; 

The deepest rivers that seek the sea, 

Are emblems true of my love to thee. 

‘ The brightest star that gems the sky, 

The purest thought that ascends on high; 

The Spirit of Prayer itself may be 

An emblem true of my love for thee.’. j. b. b. 
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The ‘ Herald ’ daily journal pronounces, that Mr. Augustus Blessing, the' 
experienced successor of our old friend Alderman Grant, of California, in the 
establishment he so long and so well conducted at Number one Ann-street, is ‘prob¬ 
ably a blood-relation, or a distant connection, of the late Lady Blessington.’ We 
know not how this may be; but we do know, that if he were the Countess’ own 
brother, he could n’t have a neater or lighter touch on the human chin, nor would it 
add an iota to his skill as an accomplished tonseur and friseur. ... Wi 
heard a pleasant illustration, an evening or two ago, of a peculiarity of western 
life. A man in one of the hotels of a south-western city was observed by a 
northener to be very moody, and to regard the stranger with looks particularly sad, 
and as our informant thought, somewhat savage. By-and-by he approached him, 
and said: ‘ Can I see you outside the door for a few minutes ? ’ * Certainly, Sir,’ said 
the northener, but not without some misgivings. The moment the door had closed 
behind them, the moody man reached over his hand between his shoulders and drew 
x from a pocket a tremendous bowie-knife, bigger than a French carver, and as its 
broad blade flashed in the moon-light, the stranger thought his time had come. 

‘ Put up your scythe,’ said he, * and tell me what I ’ve done to provoke your hostil¬ 
ity ? ’ * Done, stranger ? — you have n’t done any thing. Nor I ha n’t any hostil¬ 
ity to you; but I want to pawn this knife with you. It cost me twenty dollars in 
New-Orleans. I lost my whole ‘pile’ at ‘old sledge’ coming down the river, and 
I ha n’t got a red cent Lend me ten dollars on it, stranger. I ’ll win it back for 
you in less than an hour.’ The money was loaned; and sure enough, in less than 
the time mentioned the knife was redeemed, and the incorrigible ‘ sporting-man ’ 
had a surplus of some thirty dollars, which he probably lost the very next 
hour. . . . The ‘ velvet-footed ’ May is here. Spring lias come: 

4 The pine has a fringe of softer green, 

And the moss looks bright where her foot hath been.’ 

On the tenth of the month, reader, the legitimate ‘May-day,’ get you up at 
early cock-crowing, and re-peruse these pleasant lines of our friend ‘ Ralph Sea- 
wulf : ’ 

MAY-DAY MOP. NING. 

Knees lowly bending, 

Prayers ascending 
To the God of Night and Day. 

Warm hearths are blazing, 

Clouds of smoke raising 
Mid the mist of morning gray; 

Fathers are blessing, 

Mothers caressing; 

Around dear ones merrily play. 

Sweet slumbers leaving, 

Children are weaving 
Wreaths of roses; blithe and gay 
In the bright morning, 

Their Queen adorning, 

To hail the merry, merry May. 

We were gratified (and agreeably surprised) to see, in a late number of ‘ The 
Independent' weekly Presbyterian journal, some remarks upon the subject of i Min¬ 
isterial Authority ,’ as set forth and advocated in a recent sermon by President 
Woolbey, of Yale-College; who assumed, in his discourse, that the official character 
and work of a minister gave him dignity and authority, ‘ irrespective of his personal 
qualifications'; in other (and his own) words, that * deference and obedience were to 
be rendered to him, irrespective of his mental powers, and apart from the value of 


Dav-light is breaking, 
Maidens are Waking— 

Rosy dreams dashing away; 
The stars are hiding 
Their homes abiding; 
Slowly opes the dawn of day. 

O’er Earth beguiling, 

The sun is smiling; 

Swiftly fades the night away; 
Birds are singing. 

The welkin ringing 
Echoes of the new-born lay. 

Flowers are blooming, 

The air perfuming; 

Softly falls the sunny ray; 
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•bis judgment and experience;’ to which absurdity * The Independent 9 very prop¬ 
erly ‘ demurs: * * The ‘judgment and experience ’ then/says that journal, * of the pastor 
may have no value whatever. He may be the veriest dolt that ever crept into the 
ministry through the loop-hole of an ordaining council, and yet his bare opinion is 
to have preeminent weight in the most momentous affairs of the church, simply 
from his 4 official character! ’ How to gauge and measure official character in such 
a case, and to give it its just weight, would be practically a matter of great 
difficulty. A nodding mandarin in the moderator’s chair might answer the 
purpose. The official opinion, separated from all mental capacity to form a 
judgment and give an opinion, is quite an intangible thing. No church having a 
proper self-respect would be willing to concede any thing to it/ Spoken like an 
‘ independent ’ man of sense; and a timely rebuke of a vain attempt to sanctify 
clerical stupidity. . . . The National Academy of Design opens its twenty- 
sixth annual exhibition this year under the very best auspices. There are a 
greater number of good pictures, landscapes, and portraits, than have been seen in 
any previous exhibition, within the last eighteen years. We shall advert to a few 
only of the paintings at the present time, as we design to ‘ say our say ’ touching 
the collection generally in our next number. We begin with the beginning, 4 The 
Deluge / by Chubch, which is well conceived in the arrangement of startling scenic 
effects. The lurid sky, the riven rocks, and the engulfment of all objects, conveys 
to the mind a scene of desolation: but it is too limited in extent; it is merely a 
terrific storm, on what seems a small portion of the earth’s surface : the idea is not 
conveyed, that a world is being swallowed up. There is, in other words, a want of 
vastness in the picture. Number 5, 4 Murray's Defence of Toleration / by Rother- 
mel, of Philadelphia, we regard as the most successful effort of this artist’s fine 
genius in this department of art. It is generally conceded to be the gem of the 
collection. In every respect, it shows the hand of a master. In arrangement of 
light and shadow, in conception, in character, individuality of expression, and 
general sentiment, it is all that could be desired. Mr. Huntington’s 4 Portrait of 
Dr. Manley', Number 10, is a faithful and effective likeness of our sturdy old Presi¬ 
dent of the St. Nicholas Society. He should have worn the ancient and honorable 
cocked-hat. The linen strikes us as somewhat too glaring. Mr. Kellogg’s 4 Portrait 
of General Winfield Scott ’ has great simplicity of treatment: the character of the 
face is well preserved: there seems to be a littleness in the handling, a fault that so 
good an artist will amend with practice. In 4 The Ideals' Number 16, by Rossitkr, 
we see a lofty aim, and it is no small praise to say, successful accomplishment. 

In richness and harmony of color, peculiar effects of light, shadow, and half-light, we 
regard this picture as Mr. Rossiter’s best effort. The pure, cool radiance that sur¬ 
rounds the figure representing Moral Beauty, merits particular admiration. Number 
17: 4 Portrait of a Lady / by Whitehouse : This artist does himself great injustice by 
showing his pictures in a large collection. They suffer by comparison. They are too 
low in tone, and too every-thing-else, for successful exhibition-pictures. Number 23, 
'Portrait of President Taylor: ’ by Vanderlyn: Weakness, and approaching artis¬ 
tic imbecility, are here exhibited. We can hardly conceive it to be the production of 
the author of 4 Caius Marius’ and 4 Ariadne.’ Number 26 : 4 A Cavern in the Moun¬ 
tain / by Huntington : Intense in light and shadow and color, but a mere play-thing, 
th- creation of the hand merely, showing its immense power over pigments. We do 
not know how this artist, with his transcendent abilities, can justify his course in 
giving us such displays of exaggerated effects, without truth, and without the 
common courtesy of attempting to idealize nature. Number 88 : 'An Aztec 
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Princess: ' Hioks : Vigorous in handling, powerful in color, warm and glowing. 
The artistic arrangement of warm and cool color in this picture is a forcible illus¬ 
tration of what may be gained by careful and judicious study from the best masters 
of art We could wish to have seen the embodiment of a higher idea of the 
beautiful: as it is, however) we regard this picture as most honorable to American 
art, and as calculated to place the author high in the esteem of an appreciative 
public. Numbers 20, 35,14 : Mr. Bradish is badly hung. Three pictures * on the 
line ’ from the ceiling, without an intermediate unfortunate with whom to sym¬ 
pathize. Number 44: ‘ Lady and Child : ' Louis Lang : Do n’t like it,‘ at all at all.’ 
Bad, bad, bad! Number 49, Portrait of Barley the Artist, by Rossiteb, do n’t 
please us. It seems opaque and woodeny. Wotherspoon’s ‘ Italian Composition,' 
Number 51, does n’t exhibit much advance from European study. Better come 
home, guess. There are various opinions touching Number 54, ‘ King Death' by 
Grat ; but no one can look at it for a single moment without realizing the cold and 
withering influence that was in the mind of the painter. But it is very far from being 
a pleasing picture. Number 50, by Lazarus, is clever as a first attempt at figure- 
composition. This artist has evidently * got it in him.* His picture would be im¬ 
proved by subduing the extreme blue of the sky. In Number 58, Mr. Pratt has 
given us a very good ‘ Portrait of Professor Webster ,’ without, however, doing 
justice to the remarkably fine head of the original Hia excellent portrait of the 
poet Stoddard we have already noticed. Number 05 : ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman:' 
Gilbert : Mr. Gilbert is one of the best artists in the interior of our State. The 
present is a fine portrait, and we hope to see the painter’s pictures annually upon 
the walls of the Academy. Number 60: l A Coast-Scene :’ by H. J. Brent. 
An excellent picture: rock6, water, and the accessories carefully painted. Mr. 
Brent paints too well to have only one picture in the exhibition. Number 71, a 
portrait, was not regarded by Mr. Page as a successful picture; and whoever placed 
it on exhibition did injustice to the reputation of a distinguished artist Number 72: 
by Jerome Thompson: ‘ New-England Thanksgiving in Olden Times:' ‘Head and 
shoulders’ above any thing else heretofore from the same pencil. Go on, Jerome; 
there are ‘some pumpkins’ in this, or else they belie their New-England ancestry. 
Number 75: ‘ The Wreck:' Green. Very green. Number 79: Landscape: 
Durand : We have only to say, examine this picture — examine all of Durand’s, but 
especially this — and see bow his very soul drinks in the beauties of nature, arid how 
faithfully his hand follows his spirit Modest, truthful Man of Genius! well did he 
set forth, at the opening of the Academy, the course of a true artist, and well does 
he exhibit it Number 80, 1 Just in Time' is full of Mount ‘and no body else,’ but 
not so pleasing, to our conception, as his cabinet-heads. * Agnes,' Number 106, by 
MoMasters, illustrates Byron’s lines: 

‘My sister! my sweet sister! if a name 
Dearer and purer were, it should be thine! ’ 

The name is quite sweet enough for the picture. We have said nothing of Ken- 
sett’s superb landscapes, nor of Church’s ; nor of Elliott’s universally-applauded 
portraits; nor of Hicks’s ; nothing of Mount’s and Edmonds’s felicitous embodi¬ 
ments of character: but of these we shall speak hereafter; nor shall we forget 
Boyle, Casilear, Cropsey,’ Carpenter, Flagg, Osgood, Bichards, Thayer, and 
other brother practitioners of their ‘ serenely silent art.’ . . . We commend the 
following to a certain peripatetic English philanthropist, now ‘interestinghimself’ in 
this country about the condition of a lower class of our population: ‘Have you any 
children ? ’ asked an American gentleman of a poor man in London, (perhaps the 
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4 Tower Hamlets/) who was begging for * something to turn his hand to/ to keep 
him from starving. ‘No, IVe no children; I had two; but thank Gonl they 
are dead! ’ How infinitely touching is this reply 1 . . . The writer of 4 The 
Babylonish Bitty / one of the most exquisite specimens of versification that has 
graced the Knickerbocker for many a year, has just perpetrated the following 

* Rime of the Ancient Colored Man .’ It is CoLERiDGE-ish throughout : 

4 It is an ancient colored man, 

And he stoppeth one of three: 

4 By thy woolly poll and leathery cheek, 

Now wherefore stoppest thou me ? * 

4 He holds him with his leathery hand: 

4 1 fain would speak to thee.’ 

4 Take off, take off thy ebon paw, 

That is wrinkled and rough, like a terrapin’s claw 
Eftsoons his hand dropped he. 

4 He sat on a stone, he gave a groan; 

Bright, bright his eye-balls grew ; 

The other shrank, for the baleful glare 
Did seem to lay his soul all bare, 

And rivet him through and through. 

4 The white man wore a velvet vest, 

And a gold guard-chain also; 

The velvet vest did straighten his breast, 

And the guard-chain glowed like the fiery crest 
That streams from the foundry’s iron chest, 

When the roaring bellows blow. 

4 The Eldern gave a dismal groan, 

No other sound made he ; 

But in his face there was a trace 
That he mought questioned be. 

4 Then spake the velvet-vested man: 

‘Thou colored indiwiddle, 

Who in thy antique ebony case 
Needs must, to rest of the human race, 

Be always second-fiddle; 

Why upon earth wast thou begot, 

To be the tangled CEdipus knot, 

And cover the States like a great ink-blot, 

Thou dark Egyptian riddle ? 

4 4 Have n’t we fought by bosk and bole, 

By shadowy glen and tangled knoll; 

With the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Seminole, 

And Lord knows how many more, 

But thou must come with thy pokerish face, 

And call on the Anglo-Saxon race 
For a hand at Rauge-et-Noir ? 

4 4 Do you know, or don’t you know. 

That there’rf never a corn-field without a crow, 

A chimney without a sweep; 

That in every fold, and in every flock, 

No matter how careful you be of the stock, 

There must be some black sheep ? 

4 4 What wind from over the torrid tropic, 

What blast from deserts Ethiopic, 

What pestilent hot sirocco 
Sent thee, our white folks to confound, 

Thou black-letter copy of Adam, bound 
In a cover of black morocco ? ’ 

4 Then laughed the eldern colored man, 

An elvische laugh laughed he: 

4 1 only stopped you, massa, to know 
If you t’ought ae Peytona. was down below? 

For I must go wid she!! ’ 

* Your readers,’writes a pleasant correspondent, whose ‘good words’ us-ward 
are appreciated, ‘ may not have heard of the theological student, who, when asked 
for the first time to say grace, being rather embarrassed, began in this veiy benev- 
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olent strain: ‘O Loan] we thank thee that while we are enjoying health and 
prosperity, so many are tossed upon beds of pain, deprived of the comforts of 
life 1 ’ A case somewhat similar to this was that of a Methodist clergyman whom 
I knew, who, not being sufficiently acquainted with the significance of prepositions, 
prayed that ‘ the Gospel might be dispensed with throughout the world 1 ’ Do you 
know that many persons have a very vague idea of what the Bible contains ? It is 
a fact; and this ignorance accounts for many ludicrous mistakes in quoting from it* 
For instance, I once heard a very good man acknowledge that in his youth he was 
on several occasions tempted to steal, but was always restrained by the remembrance 
of the following ‘ text: ’ . Tn . dog w „, blte 

The thief at night I* 

We have heard similar ‘texts’ quoted from Sterne. ... Is there any body, 
from the Bay of Fundy to the Mexican Gulf, who has n’t heard of Thomas Hamblin ; 
at one time the brightest of theatrical ‘ stars; ’ then, and until now, one of the most 
liberal and skilful of theatrical managers; and under all circumstances an upright, 
generous man, and an honor to his profession ? —a man who, twenty-six years ago, came 
among us, and commenced a career of professional enterprise and usefulness, in which 
he has never faltered, up to the present moment. Few of our town-readers but will 
remember the extraordinary impulse he gave to theatricals; the encouragement he 
extended to young American actors, of real but undeveloped genius; the numbers of 
eminent male and female performers who graduated at his ‘ American Theatre ,’ 
and under his capable instruction and generous patronage. Of these things, there¬ 
fore, we need not speak. Of Mr. Hamblin’s misfortunes, however, let us say a 
word. His theatre, uninsured on each occasion, has been thrice destroyed by fire. 
He overcame these sad disasters by struggling with unconquerable energy through 
them. He sought and obtained possession of The Park Theatre, re-built and re¬ 
fitted it in a splendid manner; selected the best theatrical company; settled 
twenty-five hundred dollars yearly upon its late unfortunate lessee; and when just 
under way, that establishment too, in one unlucky night, was burnt to the ground. 
A fraudulent insurance-office pocketed the insurance-money of the proprietor, and 
he was again prostrate. But he paid the salaries of hU company up to and includ¬ 
ing the very night the theatre was burnt It was Mr. Hamblin who first agitated 
the establishment of that noble charity, ‘ The American Dramatic Fund Association; ’ 
and in every instance his benevolent hand has been open to the calls of Charity. 
Although Mr. Hamblin is by no means a poor or destitute man, yet repeated misfor¬ 
tunes and the struggle of many years against a steady tide of losses by fire, have of 
late somewhat embarrassed him; and an effort is now being made to sell the Boweiy 
Theatre out of his possessioa He therefore needs the aid of his firiends, and we 
trust that he will receive it. No man ever more justly deserved the good-will and 
sympathy of the people; and we trust that all his friends (and the city into the 
bargain) will rally to his rescue. Let it not be said that such a man was neglected; 
that such a man, like old Wolsey, was left ‘naked to his enemies.’ . . . The 
‘ Bachelor’ was in a * reverie;’ ‘ Ralph Seawulf ’ was silent; * Richard Haywarde’ 
was musing, and * Old Knick.’ was drinking in the exhilarating air of the sweet spring 
morning — (‘ we four, and no more,’ were being wheeled to Huntington, Long-Island, 
over a beautiful road, through pleasant villages, in a fine vehicle, drawn by a pair of 
‘fast bays’) — when Haywarde, noting a long neck of land pushing out into the 
Sound, bare at low tide, and thickly besprinkled with crows, inquired, ‘ What is 
that ? — * Long-Neck,’ ‘ Horse-Neck,’ ‘ Cow-Neck,* ‘ Little-Neck,’ ‘ Rye-Neck,’ or which 
of the Long-Island ‘ Necks ’ is it ? ’ ‘ Neither, I fancy,’ auswered ‘ one of us; ’ ‘ it is 
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only a nameless bar, putting out into the Sound; but I should think i Crow-bar * 
would be a good designation for it/ And ‘the boys laaffed, they did—you never 
see!* . . . ‘Exmouth and Other Tragedies] is the title of a volume in printed 
sheets sent us, by the author, we may presume, * John Hunt, M. D.’ As a whole, 
we consider it inferior to ‘Moore’s Melodies,* but the reader shall judge. Here 

If she had refused 
My hand, I might, 

As well as her, in 
Part have been in 
The fault. If we 
Did wish to rove 
Over the main, 

Oft times by her insults 
I have been disgusted. 

Yet she bears the fame 
Of a virtuous dame. 

It matters not to us 
Whether she is or not.’ 

4 O nothing more sounds 
Horrible to me. The 
Reeking brass walls of 
Hell do not astonbh me. 

The thunderings of heaven, 

The bursting rays of fire 
From the sparkling rocks and vaults, 

And quivering souls of 
Wrath quicken the electric 
Blood as it passes through 
My heart, it speaks. O 
Mistake not, be not deceived. 

You may stamp gold 
Beneath, and carry brass 
To your mint.’ 

The man who could sit down and write, cause to be printed, and send forth such 
stuff as this, under the idea that it would be considered poetical, does n’t require 
any additional 4 brass * in his ‘ mint,* that *s certain. . . . There is a clever French 
artist, Emile Masson by name, occupying a corner of the studio of the eminent 
portrait-painter, Elliott, in the Art-Union Building, (‘ first floor from the roof,*) to 
whom we would like to introduce patrons of modest merit. He paints horses, 
carriages, etc., in water-colors, crayons, and in oil, to perfection; and his illustra¬ 
tions for pictorial journals are capital. He paints well, expeditiously, and cheaply. 
Try him, all you who are interested in such matters. . . . There will be one 
thing worth seeing, at any rate, at the World’s Fair in London. Our * Patent Self- 
Acting Back-Action Hen-Persuader * will be ‘ on exhibition * there; and our friend 
Mr. Puffer Hopkins will be in attendance to explain the principle, and lectur’ on 
the same. Two hens will also be present, to show the practical operation of the 
machine. . . . The following form of * Prayer to he used for the Army * will 
arrest the attention of the reader, by reason of many beauties, common perhaps to 
other incidental church-petitions called for by events unexpectedly occurring: 

*0 God, who art the blessed and only potentate, the Kino of kings and Lord of lords, 
doing according to Thy will in the army of heaven and among the inhabitants of earth; Who 
didst choose Thy servant Cornelius the soldier, a servant man and one that feared God with all 
his house, as the first-fruits of the gospel among the Gentiles, we humbly implore Thy blessing 
on all officers and soldiers composing the Army of these United States. Fit them, we beseech 
Thee, for their several duties, and guard them, as against all dangers and temptations, so espe¬ 
cially against those peculiar to their respective stations. May they be men fearing Thee ; 
eschewing evil and doing good. Save them from all purpose and feeling of ill-will, revenge, 
and violence; from bitterness, wrath, clamor and evil-speaking; and from all offences against 
Christian purity and sobriety. Infuse into them a love of order and good discipline, and obe¬ 
dience to authority; make them instrumental to the preserving and strengthening of the peace, 


be bricks from the principal edifice: 

4 1 think you have inserted 
A fable. Here is the moral, 

As I think is a true rendering. 

He would not receive when 
He could the glittering gold. 

O at last he came in want, 

He became the poorest victim, 

And on the poorest victim fell for revenge.’ 

4 1 think you have 
Rendered this as well 
As the author. Nothing 
Disrespectful to him, for 
I think he would 
Hare done the same: 

This proves that in daily transactions 
It behooves all to have a 
Change. In government 
And false philosophy 
All are decreed by Deus.’ 

4 Ten thousand times 
The volition in my heart 
Does appear. O yet I 
Can see the sparkling 
In the eye of true 
Affection 1 O this 
Is better to me than 
The glittering gold. 
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tranquillity and welfare of our country. May they never be called to battle but in a righteous 
cause; and when they do go forth to fight, may Thy shield protect them and Thy mighty arm 
assist them. All which we ask in the name and for the sake of the Captain of our Salvation* 
Thy Son Jesus Christ. Amen!’ 

Again we welcome to our pages the sprightly and entertaining ‘ Chevalier.’ He 
has a keen eye for the rare and the quaint, and the most felicitous facility of ren¬ 
dering them into our vernacular from almost every modern tongue ; 

Efce OTonberful 10eatf) of Ring Camfarinus. 


BT OHARLXB O. LIIAKD. 


I 


'Found floating on his wat’ry bier.’—T homas Hood. 


Have you heard of King Cambrinus ? 

If you have n’t’t is n’t queer, 

Though he was the first inventor, 

And the patron-saint of beer; 

And his portrait, with a sceptre 
Very beautiful to see, 

Hangs in every Lager-beer house, 

In the land of Germnnie! 

Even here in Philadelphia, 

Deutschers paint him on the sign, 

As the greatest of attractions 
In the 4 Bok ’ and 4 Lager ’ line. 

Crown and beer-mug, robe and ermine \ 

(German signs of empire these,) 

With a long white beard, descending 
Very nearly to his knees. 

Once the beer-saint, bright and early, 

Rose from bed and went his way 
To a dark mysterious castle, 

Where his Lager-donjon lay: 

While the lark’s first notes were ringing, 

And the roses shone in dew, 

Then his soul was just in order 
To eqjoy the 4 early brew.’ 

Deeply, awfully he swilled it, 

Till the vaults seemed whirling round; 

And while tipsy, over tips he — 

In he falls, and there is drowned. 

Yet while gurgling in the beer-vat, J 

Piously he gave his soul: * 

4 Oott verdammich! — donnerwetter! 

Himmels sac-a-r 1 r , r , r’-amenta mol ! 1 

There they found the king 4 departed,’ 

(Not without a stirrup-cup:) 

Much they marvelled that he perished, 

When he might have drunk it up! 

Or that his white beard, which floated 
Full a yard on every side, 

Hadn’t buoyed him from destruction: 

Thus the beer-dead monarch died ! 


We have often heard of * The Alpine Horn' but we never knew, until veiy re¬ 
cently, that it was an instrument made from the bark of a cherry-tree, and that it 
was used like a speaking-trumpet, to convey sounds to a great distance. ‘ When the 
last rays of the sun,’ says a modem traveller, ‘ gild the summit of the Alps, the 
shepherd who inhabits the highest peak of these rpountains takes his hom and cries 
with a loud voice: ‘ Praised be the Lord ! ’ As soon as the neighboring shepherds 
hear him, they leave their huts and repeat these words. The sounds are prolonged » 
many minutes, while the echoes of the mountain and grottoes of the rocks repeat 
the name of God. Imagination cannot picture any thing more solemn or sublime 
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than such a scene. During the silence that succeeds, the shepherds bend their 
knees and pray in the open air, and then repair to their huts to rest. The sun-light 
gilding the tops of these stupendous mountains, upon which the vault of heaven 
seems to rest, the magnificent scenery around, and the voices of the shepherds 
sounding from rock to rock the praise of the Almighty, fill the mind of every 
traveller with enthusiasm and awe/ And no marvel: it makes us think of the 
messengers upon the mountain-tops of Israel, in the Bible, announcing from height 
to height the * Year of Jubilee/ ... A county-court lawyer, not a hundred 
miles from ‘ down-east/ asked a witness if he had any actual knowledge of the 
location, on the face of the earth, of the lines of a certain lot of land: ‘ Oh, yes, 
Squire, I have perused those lines very often/ . . . We wish to make a predic¬ 
tion. * The Glenns , a Family History ,’ a work from the pen of J. L. M’Connell, 
author of * Talbot and Vernon/ soon to be published by Mr. Charles Scribner, 
will achieve an unwonted popularity. We have read two-thirds of the work in the 
unbound sheets; and next month shall give the ‘ reasons for the faith which is in us * 
that it will be pronounced one of the most stirring and intensely interesting books 
of the present season. . . . ‘ I advise you to go to work,’ said an American in 
London to a beggar, who was pertinaciously beseeching him for a shilling: ‘ You 
are a hearty, hale fellow; I advise you to go to work/ * I asked you for your money , 

I did n’t ask you for your advice ! ’ was the cool reply. Almost as impudent as the 
Spanish mounted beggar in Valparaiso, who replied to the remark of a pedestrian 
traveller, 4 Why, Sir, you come to beg of me, who am compelled to go on foot, 
while you ride on horseback ! ’ ‘ Very true, Sir; and I have the more need to beg, 
for I have to support my horse and myself too; so be so good as to hand over! ’ So 
very reasonable was this proposition, that it was at once complied with! . . . Well 
done! — if here is n’t our old friend and correspondent, Stephen C. Massett, 
editing the ‘ Marysville Herald ,’ away up on the Yuba, in California; a place, too, 
if we may judge by certain articles in his lively journal, where all the comforts and 
most of the luxuries of life may be easily obtained. There are drives toward the 
snow-crowned Nevada by moon-light, to suburban * Burnham’s ’ and ‘ Woodlawns;’ 
there are serenades and concerts; there are restaurants a la Delmonicos, theatrical 
entertainments, and the like; and boot-blacks, in the public plaza, with diamond 
rings on their fingers, polishing the Marysvillian’s * understandings’ at twenty-five 
cents a pair! . . . A friend told us to-day that he saw recently, while at the 

United States’ Hotel in Boston, a letter directed as follows: ‘ Mr. J-D-, You 

night Steats otel. 1 . . . Did you ever know an Irish servant that hadn’t a 
dozen « cousins?’ A friend of ours says that he once forbade them his kitchen; 
but it was of no use. They came, and when he came, they were concealed. His 
kitchen-chimney smoked one day, he knew not wherefore. He knows now. 
He says a kitchen-chimney will smoke when there is a journeyman-baker up the 
flue! This seems reasonable. . . . Captain George Washington Floyd, of 
the United States’ Mail-steamer ‘Washington,’ (as accomplished an officer, as 
thorough a seaman, and as practical a gentleman, in his profession, as sails out of 
the port of New- York,) tells a good story that he heard from a brother captain, 
touching a passenger who was returning to the United States in his packet. When 
off Newfoundland, it chancing to be the Fourth-of-July, ‘The American Flag’ was 
drank with enthusiasm. ‘ And long may it wave ! ’ was echoed and reechoed by 
the company. One man, not ‘slightly inebriated,’ couldn’t omit the words in refer¬ 
ence to any subsequent toast ‘The Memory of Washington’ —‘and long may he 
wave! ’ * The Memory of General Andrew Jackson ’ — ‘ and long may he wave! ’ 
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The Health of Oaptain-,' * and long may he wave 1 * was his invariable addenda 

to every subsequent sentiment . . . Will some gentleman be good enough 

to satisfy a correspondent who asks: ‘In what particular was Noahs ark un¬ 
like a ‘ down-east wood schooner ?' He says that he thinks it is because one was 
made * of Gophir wood and the other was made to go for wood 1 * Not unlike the 
‘ extraordinary coincidence ’ between Colum-bo and Coluh-bus ; ‘ one came from 
Noah, and the other from Oe-noa.’ . . . The catastrophe recorded in the following 
ballad actually occurred in the neighborhood of Salisbury, in England, a town 
famous for its fine old cathedral. The lines are from the pen of an American 
gentleman, who resided for several years in England and on the continent, and 
from whom our readers may presently expect a series of prose papers, entitled 
‘ John Bull in his own Pastures ,’ the result of the writer’s personal observation and 
experience; wherein, * look out* for some plain-speaking: 

RELATIONSHIP IN DEATH. 


' The ricb man also died.' 


A dead man lay uncoffined, at an humble road-side inn, 

Where travellers were alighting, and good cheer had often been; 

But now the dead man checked the mirth, and a shudder ran through all, 
For the corpse in his shroud was there laid out, in the very entrance-hall. 

The proud lord of the manor came, and haughty was his mien: 

* Good landlord,’ thus the great man said, when first the corpse was seen, 

4 What may the reason be forsooth, when here I come for glee. 

That in your hall 1 meet a corpse — a loathsome sight to see ? * 

The landlord stammered, meek and mild: 4 This dead man had no friend, 
But to a neighboring lord be prayed that I with speed would send; 

That on his features he might gaze, when cold in death he lay, 

For he is brother to that lord—gainsay it though he may.’ 

4 Well, landlord, send the carrion forth — it shall not stop our mirth; 
Uncoffined as he is, I say, commit him to the earth 
Then askance he stole a look at the dead man ns he lay, 

For he himself was the brother twin to that cold and ghastly clay. 

Then sullenly he spake again, yet no compunction felt, 

For neither corpse could move, nor fiend that rich man’s heart could melt: 
4 Relationship in death 1 acknowledge not to thee, 

So send the body forth at once, that buried it may be I ’ 

Thunder and lightning rent the air — such floods there fell of rain, 

That to fill up the grave that night the sextons wrought in vain; 

So they covered with the plain cold stones the dead man as he lay, 
Intending to complete their work at early dawn next day. 

Past midnight — and the drunken lord reeled forth to seek his home, 
Across the church-yard lay his path, the nearest he could come; 

Deep down into the grave he fell, and with his dying breath 
Most mournfully he prayed to find relationship in death! 


‘Episodes of Insect Life* just published by Redfield, is the title of the prettiest 
book we remember to have seen since our advent among books: butterflies, lady¬ 
birds, gnats, moths and beetles, are most exquisitely pictured, with all sorts of quaijjfr ~ 
vignettes. The descriptions are charming 4 Episodes/ and the paper, printing and 
binding have never been excelled in this country. If you ever chased a butterfly, 
reader, go and buy this book. . . . Found a gray hair in our east whisker this f 
day, seventeenth of April; the first this season, or any other. Head’s all right”' - 
though. No * sable-silver ’ there as yet; but we know not what time and an * exciting 
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life of mind ’ may bring forth. . . . The Irish Confederates and the Rebellion of 
1798,’ by Henby M. Field, is the title of a recent volume from the press of the 
Brothers Harper. It is replete with interest, alike from the subject and its treat¬ 
ment What a difference between the Irish ‘ rebels * of those days, and the boasting 
blatherskites of last year, who blustered and fumed, with their ‘risings/ their 
* pikes,’ and ‘ signal-fires,* and ‘ scythes,’ and all that; but who, at the very first 
demonstration of opposition, ran like frightened deer, leaving their brave leaders to 
their fate! P’s’ha! one’s gorge rises at the very thought of the last ‘ Irish re¬ 
bellion 1 ’ Genin, the preeminent metropolitan artist and tasteful 

tradesman in his line, is not only the ‘ Fashionable Hatter,’ but he is ‘ The Ton ’ in 
the advertising world; so brief, terse, and piquant is he. Par example: ‘ There 
are very decided specimens of the steeple-crown and the sugar-loaf hat about town, 
which gentlemen of good taste carefully eschew. It is bad taste to run the peculi¬ 
arities of fashion into burlesque. Genin has endeavored to avoid this in his Spring 
Fashion. The crown, though slightly conical , is not at all comical , nor does extrav¬ 
agance run over at the brim.’ And he invites the ‘ lieges ’ to call at his d6p6t 
of all that is tasteful and beautiful, (from a hat to the rarest Parisian luxury in his 
line,) Number 214 Broadway, opposite Saint Paul’s church, near the American 
Museum building. . . . The fine moral tone and exquisite sense of jus¬ 

tice of * An Unfortunate Debtor' is worthy of all acceptation. He was in the 
kindly-benevolent stage of inebriety, and full of universal philanthropy and exube¬ 
rant liberality. After pouring forth his warmest desires to make all men happy, 
he wound up thus: * And if I owe any man any thing, I freely forgive him the 
debt! * . . . ‘Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? ’ is an old query; but 
we could n’t help calling it to mind recently, while reading Walter Savage Lan- 
dor’s ‘ British and Foreign Popery ,’ and the ‘ Pastoral Letter of the Bishop of 
Halifax! Landor, for example, begins one of his chapters with: * No religion has 
ever done so much mischief in the world as that which falsely, among innumerable 
other falsehoods, calls itself ‘ The Catholic.’ It never was the catholic, and let us 
trust in the mercies of God it never will be.’ Now hear the aforesaid ‘Right Rev¬ 
erend Dr. Walsh,’ of Halifax, touching the same church: ‘Founded on a rock as 
immutable as Christ’s promise; in her beauty always ancient, and ever new, the 
Catholic Church has shone as a glorious Light to the whole world. Assailed from 
within and without, each successive struggle is but the prelude of a new victory. 
Faithful to the Counsels of Her Divine Founder, she is patient, she endures, she 
hopes, she prays, and she triumphs. The billows of heresy and schism, the swelling 
waves of infidelity and error, have dashed against her sides in vain. The scorching 
blasts of fifty persecutions have swept over Her, but she has not once bowed her 
majestic head. For countless ages the tide of time has rolled by Her, bearing to 
destruction on its bosom every of the works of men, but She remains unmoved, 
while each generation, as it passes, bends in obeisance before Her, proclaims Her to 
be, like her Invisible Head, ‘ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,' and salutes 
Her as ‘ Queen of Eternity.’ It strikes us that we have here exhibited a ‘ slight 
difference of opinion! ’ . . . A new and a very beautiful revised edition of 

‘ Saland r and the Dragon' has been put to press by the publisher, Mr. Samuel 
Huestqn, No. 139 Nassau-street, near Beekman. The popularity of this charming 
allegory is well-deserved. The reverend author has another work in preparation 
for the press, which we predict will considerably enhance his already exalted repu¬ 
tation. . . . The two fastest steamers in the world are ‘ The Reindeer,’ 

Capt. De Groot, and the ‘ Alida,’ both owned by Messrs. James Bishop and Com¬ 
pany. and now forming a daily day-line to Albany. 
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Literary Record or New Publications. — We have before us, from the well-established 
press of Lindsay and Blakiston, Philadelphia, and that of Messrs. Ticknor and Company, of 
' Boston, two volumes of characteristic merit, by Henry Theodore Tuckbrman, Esq. The first 
is a second series of 4 Characteristic* of Literature, illustrated by the Genius of Distinguished 
Writers ,* the first of which has been received with great fovor by the public. Its distinctive 
points are, ease and grace of style, power of general analysis, and a discriminating eye for the 
detection of the beautiful. The second work contains the collected ‘ Poems * of Mr. Tuckerman, 
the true character of which we hope to have leisure and room adequately to set forth hereafter. 
4 At this present’ we can only commend them cordially and confidently to public accept¬ 
ance. . . . The last volume of De Quincey’s writings issued by Ticknor, Rbbd and Fields, 
Boston, contains 4 The Caesars? The same publishers give us a new edition of 4 Warreniana ; ’ 
a work of late years quite out of print. We had an elaborate notice of it in the Knickerbocker, 
our readers will remember, wherein we quoted, among other things, the imitation of the style 
of Washington Irving ; as good as any imitation can be of that which, from its very purity and 
simplicity, is entirely in-imitable. . . . We have laid aside, for early and attentive perusal, a work 
too late received from the press of Messrs. Mussey and Company, Boston, entitled, 4 The Ranger 9 s 
Daughter, a Tale illustrative of the Revolutionary History of Vermont and the Northern Cam¬ 
paign? It is by the author of 4 The Green-Mountain Boys,’ a book which took us most agreeably 
by surprise, and which was warmly and most deservedly commended in these pages. ... Red- 
field, Clinton-Hall, has published a very lively and clever little book, entitled, 4 The Volcano 
Diggings? It comes to us in a paper cover, and is furnished at a very moderate price; but it 
is well worth better binding and more money. Its descriptions of life and character in California 
are capital, and the narrative is lively, natural, and frill of interest and variety. A very pleasant 
little book — its author a lawyer. Beside this work, the publisher has recently issued three 
others, of a different character, but of substantial excellence in their kind. The first is the com¬ 
plete work, from the German second edition, of Boron Von Reichenbach, 4 Physico-Physio- 
logical Researches on the Dynamics of Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, Light, Crystallization and 
Chemism, in their Relations to Vital Force, 1 with preface and critical notes by John Ashburner, 
M. D. ; 4 The Celestial Telegraph, or the Secrets of the Life to Come, (‘par la gauche, 1 ) revealed 
through Magnetism;’ and 4 Stilling 1 * Pneumatology ,’ translated from the German by Samuel 
Jackson, and edited by Rev. George Bush; the first American edition of the work. . . . The 
words 4 Fourth London edition ,’ imprinted upon a volume from the press of Messrs. Gould and 
Lincoln, Boston, entitled 4 The Old Red Sand-Stone , or JSTeto Walks in an Old Field, 1 sufficiently at¬ 
test its hold upon the public favor. It is illustrated by numerous geological, animal, and piscatory 
engravings, some of which are very remarkable. The author is Hugh Miller, who wrote ‘The 
Foot-Prints of the Creator.’ . . . Putnam, the popular publisher, is doing good service to the 
public in issuing good editions of works of established merit. He has just published, complete in 
one volume, a revised and corrected edition of 4 Wing-and- Wing, 1 one of the best of our dis¬ 
tinguished countryman Cooper’s later novels, and Theodore Irving’s 4 Conquest of Florida ,’ a 
work not unknown to the public, it having passed through other editions. In the present it has 
undergone the careful revision of the author. The same publisher is sending out a series of 
fifteen tales by Mary Cowden Clarke, entitled 4 The Girlhood of Shakspeare 1 * Heroines? 
Each little volume is embellished with a fine engraving on steel, and the printing and paper are 
good. It promises to be a very interesting series. . . .The following valuable and interesting 
works are recently from the press of the Brothers Harper. We shall have occasion to ad¬ 
vert to two of them more particularly in our next. 4 The Colonial History and Romance of 
Louisiana ,’ by Charles Gayarrb, written in a style remarkable for its florid fervor and pictur¬ 
esque grouping of scene and character; 4 Loomis 1 s Analytical Geometry and Calculus ,’ the work 
of an author of established reputation; 4 The Irish Confederates, and the Rebellion of 1798,’ by 
Henry M. Field ; 4 Lord Holland?* Foreign Reminiscences ; ’ and a clever number of the 
‘Rollo Books,’ entitled ‘ Beechnut, a Franconian Story? . . . Messrs. D. Appleton and 
Company continue the publication, in numbers, of the 4 Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine-Work 
and Engineering ,’ a work profusely illustrated, and which is acquiring a high reputation among 
men of mechanical science, throughout the country. The same publishers have sent us a vol¬ 
ume entitled 4 Rose Douglas, or the Autobiography of a Minister 1 s Daughter? It is said to be a 
work of rare merit, but we must reserve a detailed consideration of its character until another 
number. From the same press as the above, we have 4 Lincoln 1 * Horace, with English Notes, 1 
a work of high classical repute. ... 4 The Iconographic Encyclopaedia of Science , Literature, 
and Art, 1 published by Mr. Rudolph Garrigub, Barclay-street, Astor-Housc, has reached its 
eighth number. We have often spoken of this superb work; and have only now to say, that 
its excellence in all respects, pictorial and other, is as marked in the present as in any of the pre¬ 
ceding numbers. 
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‘RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM' AND THE ‘J3NEID.' 


BY GEORGE W. SHAW. 


It has occurred to me, during a recent perusal of the Recovery of Jeru¬ 
salem, to inquire into some of the sources of the pleasure with which this 
extraordinary poem is always read. 

It is difficult, almost impossible, to analyze that which enchants us; 
but although that feeling of delight with which we view the master-pieces 
of nature and of art may exclude impartial criticism, it is far from use¬ 
less, after the seasons of enjoyment which these master-pieces afford, to 
glance at the condition of our own minds, and count the chords of feeling 
which have been so successfully touched. 

The Recovery of Jerusalem is, according to its preface, an allegory, 
representing man’s life, his nature, and his strivings after eternal happi¬ 
ness. If we keep this allegorical sense in view, we are involved in difficul¬ 
ties which are constantly recurring obstacles to our enjoyment of the work. 
Godfrey, says Tasso in his preface, represents the understanding, Rinaldo 
anger, Tancred love. We can without difficulty keep these observations 
in mind, and they seem consistent with the author’s plan ; but when we 
come to regard all the minor characters as personifications, the labor of 
tracing out resemblance^makes our perusal seem more like the investiga¬ 
tion of a problem than the reading of an epic poem. Many of the most 
important characters, too, cannot be thus regarded. What places, for 
instance, in the rank of obstacles to human progress, can be assigned to 
Argantes, Clorinda, Soli man, and the numerous princes of the Egyptian 
host? 

Let us then, if we wish for comfort in our readings of Tasso, desist from 
reference to this exoteric signification, and regard the Jerusalem Delivered 
simply as a thrilling narrative, and profound exposition of the nobler 
realities of human nature. 

If we would appreciate a work of genius, we must place it side by side 
with those standards which the genius of former ages has created for the 
vol. xxxvh. 32 
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guidance of the human mind throughout all time. It may, therefore, be 
well to spend a few moments in examining the excellences of Tasso, as 
compared with those of his illustrious countryman, Virgil. 

With regard to the comparative merits of the plots of the -Eneid and 
the Jerusalem Delivered, little need be said: the interest of the former 
is perhaps more varied, that of the latter better sustained; but both dis¬ 
play an invention which is exhaustless. Yet each indicates the character 
and life of the author. Virgil, we can easily perceive by the .Eneid, was 
a man who had observed the world extensively, and could describe it well, 
but who was yet in his element amid retirement and peace. When we 
read his accounts of the ‘arms and war’ which he sings, we think less of 
him than of the Cyclic poets and Homer. There is, to be sure, no thought 
of plagiarism or servile imitation, but we feel that our author only goes 
over giound that has been trodden and marked out before; that his 
heroes wear the armor and fight with the weapons of those who con¬ 
tended before Troy; that -Eneas has the shield of Achilles, and that 
Turnus hurls at it the same rock which Ajax hurled at Hector: more¬ 
over, that the imitation is inferior to the original; that -Eneas has not 
the surpassing valor of Achilles, and that Turnus, instead of presenting 
the noble and devoted character of Hector, can scarcely be said to have a 
character. 

In Tasso we discern at once the soldier; one who, if he has never en¬ 
gaged in actual warfare, has frequented the society of military men, en¬ 
tered into the military exercises of his time, and familiarized himself with 
all the details of the military art. His power of delineating conflict is 
perhaps best displayed in the account of the final contest between Tancred 
and Argantes. Let us compare this with the best-described contests of 
Virgil; with, for instance, that between Turnus and -Eneas. 

As Virgil describes one of the mighty passages-at-arms of heroic times, 
we might expect him to make use of descriptions inapplicable to human 
beings, and of supernatural agencies. These additions, if properly man¬ 
aged, are certainly conducive to the interest of a description, by the vague 
images of mysterious power which they summon before the imagination. 
But if the poet uses them improperly, they are sad blemishes. That in 
the conflict mentioned Virgil has done this, few will be found to deny. 
The affection of Juturna is, it is true, a beautiful contrast to the hostile 
passions which actuate the warriors and the divinities who watch 
their fortunes; but what is the result of this sisterly interference ? The 
substitution of an inefficient weapon for the favorite sword of Turnus. 
This substitution excites a feeling that there has been some unfairness 
employed to influence the conflict in favor of -Eneas, and of course dis¬ 
parages that hero’s valor, as it seems to be a concession that some such 
assistance was needful. Nor does it give such an idea of the valor of 
Turnus as to excite much sympathy with his fate. The incident is ruinous. 
The feelings of the combatants are not such as to excite that admiration 
with which Virgil seeks to surround the character of -Eneas, nor that 
pity with which we are wont to view the vanquished defender of a nation’s 
independence. The only admirable stroke in the whole description is the 
exclamation of Turnus: 

‘Non me tua fervida torrent 
Dicta, ferox; Dii me terrent, et Jupiter hostis.’ 
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But Tasso disclaims, in the instance mentioned, the use of supernatu¬ 
ral assistance, and pours a living interest into the scene, as grand and far 
more vivacious than that imparted by Virgil to his strife of heroes. The 
very introduction of the nineteenth Canto warms the blood more than 
Virgil’s most elaborate details of deadly onslaught. I quote from Fair¬ 
fax’s translation: 

* Now death, or fear, or care to save their lives. 

From their forsaken walls the Pagans chase; 

But neither force, nor fear, nor wisdom drives 
The constant knight Aeoantks from his place; 

Alone, against ten thousand foes he stands, 

Yet dreadless, doubtless, careless seemed his Ace.’ 

In the conflict itself there is one circumstance which must excite espe¬ 
cial admiration. Tasso employs the phrases of the art of defence without 
disgusting us in the least by tedious details. We see every traverse, every 
feint, every pass, without the least tinge of a painful tendency to revert to 
our early lessons in carte and tierce. There is that infallible index of genius, 
minuteness in description without prosing and technicality. Thus, although 
we do not attribute to the contending knights the power of Virgil’s heroes, 
we behold in them an experience and skill which make their combat 
more exciting; for whenever we compare brute force, however grand, with 
skill, the tendency of the human mind to prefer the intellectual to the 
physical gives the palm to the latter. In the eliciting of character caused 
by the contest, Tasso far surpasses Virgil; for the manly and unyielding 
courage of Argantes, and his sympathy with the distress of Jerusalem, 
together with the chivalrous generosity of Tancred, cause us to finish the 
perusal of this most admirable of all similar descriptions, full of admira¬ 
tion and regard both for victor and vanquished. 

In like manner, if we compare the scene of the deaths of Bitias and 
Pandarus, and the repulse of Turn us from the Trojan camp, with similar 
scenes in Tasso, we shall find the same grand inertness in the former, and * 
the same thrilling vivacity in the latter. The intense interest with which 
we watch the progress of Tasso’s conflicts, and the lesser anxiety with 
which we view the more mechanical battles of Virgil, testify how superior, 
ccetcris paribus , the creative poetical powers of an observer are to those 
of a mere reader. 

But the main excellence of a work of fiction consists in the clearness 
with which it unfolds character. If its delineations are such as to cause 
us to forget while we read that it is only fiction, we pronounce it good. 

If, on the other hand, it direct our attention from itself to its peculiar 
faults, or even to its beauties, so that we think before we have finished 
it of criticism, there is a defect somewhere, and we advance with uneasi¬ 
ness. 

Tasso’s object in portraying the character of Godfrey was doubtless to 
describe a model commander. This he has succeeded in doing, but noth¬ 
ing more. We know in the Duke a valiant, skilful, and pious general, 
but we seem to see him at a distance. We feel far less interest in him 
than in other characters of the poem, and take leave in the temple of 
Jerusalem little better acquainted with him than when we were introduced 
at Tortosa. 

Virgil’s object when he drew the character of -dSneas was to illustrate 
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that of the founder of a mighty nation, to hold up before Romans an exem¬ 
plar worthy of eternal reverence and imitation; and we feel that his hero 
is the character of the poem; that all others are insignificant and subor¬ 
dinate compared with him; and more, that we know him well. We re¬ 
cognize him at once with respect and love through the darkness of the 
storm off Sicily, and cling to him throughout, as if he were our own, 
instead of the Trojan commander. He has his faults, but they are the 
faults of a piety attached unwaveringly to unworthy divinities, and of a 
man who has a mighty object in view, before which all others pale. 

In other characters Tasso exceeds Virgil full as much as he is exceeded 
by him in his hero. Take, for instance, the personage in the poem who 
interests most, Clorinda. How poorly does Camilla compare with her. 
We have in Clorinda something more than a valiant huntress, we have a 
woman. The first notice given of her, I mean that in the enumeration 
of the Christian knights, where Tancred is represented as suffering from 
the effects of a vague and unconquerable love, excites a strange feeling of 
curiosity. We next have a full description of her person and education; 
and Tasso, as if to counterbalance the effect upon the reader’s mind of 
the bold and masculine features of the character which he has drawn, 
immediately engages her in a work of mercy, the preservation of Sophro- 
nia. In no instance do we lose the woman in the Amazon. The passion 
of Tancred causes no surprise, and meets with full sympathy; and if the 
name of Clorinda meets us in the verse, and we see her sallying from 
the beleag lered city, or defending its assaulted ramparts, we are as en¬ 
tranced as was the prince: 

4 When unawares his eyes he chanced to lift, 

And on the hill beheld the warlike maid, 

As white as snow upon the Alpine clift.* 

. Then come to crown our interest, the strange legend of the Eunuch, the 
noble disinterestedness of her conduct before leaving the city for the last 
time, the fatal sally, and last and greatest, the combat between her and 
Tancred. How surpassingly affecting is the sudden change of feeling 
of the two combatants, from wrath to forgiveness and repentance, when 
Clorinda, mortally wounded, requests the rite of baptism: 

4 Friend, thou hast won. I pardon thee, nor save 
This body that all torments can endure, 

But save my soul. Baptism I dying crave : 

Come, wash away my sins with waters pure.’ 

And the prince, summoning all his energies of mind and body to the task, 
ministers to her in her last moments: 

4 He died not, but all his strength unites, 

And to his sterner virtues gave his heart in guard; 

Bridling his grief, with water he requites 
The life which he bereft with iron hard.’ 

Virgil not only did not produce, but could not have produced such a 
character. He lived in an age, and belonged to a race, which entertained 
views of the female disposition far different from those of Tasso. We 
must thank the institution of chivalry for Clorinda, and Tasso owes to it 
his superiority over his noble predecessor in his descriptions of female 
loveliness. 
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Of the character of Tancred, it might be sufficient to say that Tasso 
has drawn the counterpart of Clorinda. In his portraiture of Clorinda, 
however, Tasso has borrowed partly from the institution of chivalry, and. 
partly from the ideals, Camilla and Penthesilea. He has surpassed the 
poets from whom he borrowed, and drawn, in accordance with the chival- 
ric notions of his age, a union of knightly valor and female loveliness and 
purity which is ‘for all time.’ In portraying Tancred he has borrowed 
from none, or rather he has borrowed from himself. Tasso must have 
had indirect reference to himself and his disappointed love when he wrote 
concerning Tancred. The pririce is his image in courage, heroic generos¬ 
ity, and piety ; and we feel as if perusing some rich fragment of Tasso’s 
autobiography, when we read of Tancred’s adventures and misfortunes. 
There was no such well-spring from which to draw in the case of Ri- 
naldo. Him he seems to have designed as an object of our admiration, 
but the furious champion wins very little of this feeling. 

It often occurs that a great poet selects some character as a hero, and 
embellishes his descriptions of him with his every power. As a conse¬ 
quence there is chiselled out a fair statue adorned with much art, but still 
betraying in its every part the labor of construction and the inertness of 
the material; while, as if merely forming something supplemental, he 
throws together limbs and perfects a substance, to which the breath of 
genius imparts a life and grace that outshiue the polish of the marble, and 
hurry to oblivion the labored art of the sculptor. 

Thus it was with Homer. His hero was Achilles, and him he seems 
to have held up as a model for warriors. But who that reads the Iliad 
does not forget the blustering chieftain to ponder upon the virtues of Hec¬ 
tor? So with Scott in the character of Fitz James, and even in that of 
O’Neale; and so with Tasso in the case of Rinaldo, who, with all his 
surpassing valor, is utterly insignificant when compared with Tancred, 
and less interesting than almost any other character in the book. Ar- 
gantes, a living being, and not an engine of war, yet as devotedly fond 
of battle as Rinaldo, comes in for a larger share of interest 
Perhaps it may be objected to the poem that the two important char¬ 
acters, Argantes and Soliman, are both of the same type, and utterly un- 
distinguishable except by the difference of their stations, the one being an 
adventurer fighting in the service of the King of Jerusalem, the other a 
dethroned monarch. There is much force in the objection; but when we 
consider the importance of having among the opponents of the Christian 
army one actuated by the same motives which sent the crusaders to Pal¬ 
estine, and also the importance of having one of those defeated sovereigns 
whose enmity throughout the crusades was of so much injury to the cause 
of the Cross, we may well pardon Tasso if he draws characters, so similar 
in some respects, somewhat similarly. But if we examine more closely 
the characters of the Circassian and the Soldan, we shall find much dif¬ 
ference between the motives which rule them. In one there seem to be 
three guiding principles: love of glory, zeal for Islamism, and hatred for 
Christians as the robbers of Asia; in the other, one strong, overpowering 
passion, revenge, seems to predominate. Soliman lives but to harm 
his enemies. The love of glory which drives Argantes through the 
breach against the attacking army, is too slight a motive to excite the 
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Soldan in the least He charges with him out of sheer contempt for the 
challenge. He is true to his oath: 

* For as my wrong* my wrath eterne shall be ;* 

and at his death the poet, as if conscious of having removed the great 
obstacle to Christian success, says: 

- 4 Fortune 

No longer durst desert the Christian train.’ 

To match this array of vividly-drawn characters, what do we find in 
Virgil ? Much that is admirable, to be sure, but little that will well com¬ 
pare with it. We have in Virgil, it is true, the friendship of Nisus and 
Euryalus, and the delineation of this surpasses that of any instance of 
friendship in Tasso. But, as if to distinguish the age of the Jerusalem 
Delivered from that of the jEneid, Tasso has the love of Edward and Gil- 
dippes; nothing like which is found in Virgil. 

Tasso has in his poem made one omission which gratifies without satis¬ 
fying the reader. A common poet would have outraged good taste by 
marrying Tancred and Erminia. Tasso does not do this, but he leaves 
the parties in circumstances very favorable to the occurrence of such an 
event. We are so absorbed in admiration of Clorinda, in sympathy with 
the misery of Tancred after her death, that the idea of the prince’s love 
being capable of change or transfer is exceedingly unpleasant. It seems 
as if the poet, having created Erminia as an object of Tancred’s gener¬ 
osity, and as unsuccessfully enamored with him, might have left her in 
her rural retreat, without bringing her forward to occasion the disagreea¬ 
ble suspicion that Clorinda was to be supplanted. It was too much of a 
concession to that vulgar taste which is satisfied with a good ending, and 
with nothing else. 

In power of delineating nature, Tasso, though perhaps not inferior to 
Virgil, differs much from him. The one in his rural retirement looked 
upon nature constantly, and his familiarity with her varied developments 
declares itself, whatever he describes or narrates. The other viewed her 
with an eye no less poetical, but without forming with her such intimate 
connections. The differences in their descriptive power may perhaps be 
attributed to differences more of education than of intellectual constitu¬ 
tion. 

One particular remains: the management of supernatural agencies. 
Had Virgil been original in this respect, no one could hesitate in accord¬ 
ing him the palm. But there arises, to lessen our admiration, the con¬ 
sciousness that he but imitated earlier poets. Tasso was more original, 
but those grotesque images of the infernal regions which priestly igno¬ 
rance created and kept alive in the minds of the common people of his 
time, mingled themselves fatally with his work. As an instance of this, 
it will be sufficient to quote the verse which, coming just after the cele¬ 
brated trumpet call of Hell, is one of the most sudden descents of which 
epic poetry gives us an example: 

‘Tub peers of Pluto’s realm assembled been 
Amidst the palace of their angry king. 

In hideous forms, and shapes ’lofore unseen, 

That fear, death, horror, and amazement bring; 

With ugly pains some trample on the green; 

Some gnaw the snakes that on their shoulders cling; 

And some their forked tails stretch forth on high, 

And tear the twinkling stars from flaming sky.’ 
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But there are some fortunate passages in the Recovery of Jerusalem 
which redeem it from unfavorable comparison. Of these, the episode 
describing the spirits assisting in the last attack upon Jerusalem is one of 
the most striking. 

There are so many kinds of genius, that we are apt to fall into danger¬ 
ous errors in attempting to institute comparisons between great men who 
seem in some particulars to resemble each other. There are, however, 
some points of resemblance and difference in the geniuses of Virgil and 
Tasso, so obvious as to be worthy of mention. Virgil wrote, as has been 
observed, carefully, and with constant reference to certain standards, after 
which he modelled himself both in style and narrative. We can imagine 
laborious studies and careful comparisons to have been his youth’s occu¬ 
pation and his manhood’s delight. Tasso wrote no less carefully, but far 
more independently of models. He made his own laws, and they were, 
in most instances, fully equal to those which Virgil followed. 

When there is inferiority to the iEneid in his poem, we should be care¬ 
ful before we assign the superiority to Virgil; for, perchance, it may 
rightly belong to some Cyclic bard, whose effusions have been modified 
by the great Mantuan. Virgil was possessed of more scholarship, Tasso 
of more invention. Virgil was, in short, the greater writer, Tasso the 
greater poet. Virgil with Dircean wing hovers among the vales and 
lights upon the summits of classic lore. Tasso, less regardful of the things 
that have been and are, pursues his course: 

- 4 As soaring eagles fly 

’Mongst other birds securely through the air, 

And mounting up, behold with wakeftil eye 
The radiant beams of old Hyperion’s hair.’ 


LIFE AT SEA. 

To eat, to drink, to vawn, to sleep, to sigh; 

To look a little on the sea and sky; 

To watch the sun go down at evening’s close, 
And see him rise, as yesterday he rose; 

With now a calm, and now a breeze orsquall— 
This is the daily history of all: 

That tells you what you are — for good or ill, 

A unit in the sum of mankind still: 

I know not — some may chance to think it good 
Thus to employ their days ’twixt sleep and food; 
But i — / never should have tasted bliss 
Had my life been monotony like this. 

The soldier’s song, a story of the sea, 

May rouse the momentary am le in mo; 

The jester’s gibe may serve to while a day, 

But not with these could I charm life away. 

I cannot bask at noon beneath the sun, 

And say like many, ‘ Lord, thy will be done.’ 

1 cannot join in wassail or in wine, 

With such as deem the cup alone divine, 

Or those who estimate their fellow-man 
By the amount of what his coffers span. 

Nay, b -, my mind turns fondly to the time 

When with de.ight I spent my morning’s prime 
tn that bright circle, of whose sons the least 
Brought taste and talent to a classic feast. 

’Twas not the common-plsce contented then, 

But the rich store <*f Intellectual men : 

The brilliant wit, the sentiment refined, 

The power, the splendor of the enlightened mind. 
No need was there to rouse the flow of soul 
By deep potations of the brimming bowl. 
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Stanzas: To Mary. 


TO MART. 


Lovely Maby 1 beauteous maiden! 

Play-mate of my early years, 
Still beside tby grave I Unger, 

And bedew its turf with tears. 


Spring has come, with balmy sweetness, 
Nature’s beauties to restore; 

Birds renew their joyful carols, 

But thou return at, ah 1 nevermore l 

XIX. 

Never more thy voice’s music 

Shall come back to glad mine ear; 
Hush’d are now those fairy foot-steps 
That I loved so well to hear. 


XV. 

To the Spirit-Land, my sister, 
Spotless hast thou flown away ; 
Shaking off thy earthly shackles, 
Leaving here thy house of clay. 


Lovely Vision ! I behold thee, 

In flie pride of beauty now, 

With thy dark-brown tresses braided 
Round about thy stainless brow. 


vx. 

And those eyes that spoke affection, 
Pure and holy, warm and true, 

Now are fondly gazing on me, 

From their liquid depths of blue. 

VII- 

Ob! if still thou canst behold me, 

From thy bright and blissful sphere; 
If to spirits it is given 
Watch to keep o’er mortals here: 

VIII. 

Then I know, my Angel-Sister ! 

Thou art ever by my side ; 

Striving, mid life’s stormy billows. 

This frail bark of mine to guide. 


So that when the voyage is over, 
Fitted for the world on high, 
We may soar away together, 

To thy home beyond the sky. 
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®l)e iCakea of N«»-i3ork. 

CAYUGA : LEVANNA. 

This hamlet comes conspicuously in sight on the route up from the 
Bridge. It has a stone ware-house ; some neat dwellings; a tasteful and 
convenient school-house. There is a pleasant quiet about its few streets, 
and there are many situations in and around it where a charming home 
might be erected. There is a full sweep of the north and south winds 
at this point, and at its little harbor the waves roll in with a power that 
the pleasure-craft of the Lake avoid when possible. 

Just to the north, and within the limits of the village, is Ingleside, 
the beautiful residence of Mr. William C. Grinnell, and probably one 
of the very best as well as handsomest farms in our state. A slope, as 
gentle as art could have effected, is richly cultured ; the fields, in their 
wealth of verdure, displayed the more forcibly in their contrast with the 
neat and straight and whitened fences which form their boundaries. So 
trim and neat is every field, that in gazing at them from the steamer as 
it passes, I can best describe it by saying that it seems as if they had been 
carefully swept out every morning. Here is not only elegant farming, 
but that which is practical and efficient; and there are few pleasanter 
choices than are here presented, where the occupant can turn from the 
view of fair lake and cultured farm to the tasteful drawing-room and 
well-stored library. It was worthy to receive a guest such as Washing¬ 
ton Irving, who has, in the enjoyment of its hospitalities, seen new 
features of that American scenery which his own exquisite pen has made 
known wherever his wide fame has diffused itself. 

The brick house almost immediately on the beach, and very near the 
wharf, was once the residence of a retired sea-captain, whose history 
illustrates the sagacious and adventurous spirit of our eastern citizens. 
When France wanted to form a school of sea-practice, so that she could 
furnish her own navy with her own sailors, she offered a liberal bounty 
on all who would engage in the whale-trade, deemed by its boldness and 
hazards the very best preparation for nautical service. There was a con¬ 
dition that the vessel must sail out of and return to a French port. No 
sooner did this information reach this country than there issued from 
4 Down East ’ men who were prompt to avail themselves of the ofier. 
The gentleman who occupied this house was one of them, and for a score 
of years never saw his own country. But the day of rest, after a life of 
toil, came at last, and he hastened to enjoy in his own country the means 
acquired by his enterprise abroad. 

There is a sunken dock just to the south of the pier at which the 
regular landings of the boat are made. It can not be seen from the boat, 
but it is only a few feet below the water, and to all sailing-craft is a thing 
to be avoided. Its precise origin, or why it does duty under instead of 
above the water, is to me unknown: the incidents which I shall relate 
are independent of either of these circumstances. 

It is now about three years that the schooner Gulielma has navigated 
these waters. Her trim rigging, tall top-masts, her equipment of sails, 
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are all features of interest in connection with a taste for the picturesque 
appurtenances of this Lake; and there are none of us but are disposed, * 
each time that we see her pass, to thank her proprietor for his enterprise, 
in the ornamental part of which, at least, we feel that we have all a 
property. 

Captain Hamlin, who is in charge of her, has seen adventures. 
He was an impressed seaman for several years, forced to sail under the 
English flag which was run up at the head of his Majesty’s frigate 
Guerriere, and which signalled the command of Captain Dacres. The 
Constitution extinguished poor Dacres, and terminated the reign of that 
flag over the Guerriere, in a combat which makes one of the most bril¬ 
liant portions of our naval history. 

About the 26th of November, 1847, the Gulielma had left the 
Quarries — those extraordinary deposits of plaster, which form a dis¬ 
tinguishing feature in the mineral wealth of th : s state, and for which 
the Cayuga Lake is justly celebra ed. She had a full load, and was in 
excellent trim to encounter the heavy south wind which blew after the 
fashion of a gale. The north-west wind had blown for several days pre¬ 
vious, and on this day it seemed as if it were all coming back again with 
interest compounded. The schooner had all her sails set — mainsail, 
foresail, jib, and flying-jib—for her cargo was so heavy that even with 
the full pressure of the gale she scarcely careened. The beating up 
against the wind was however no easy task, while the spray from the surf, 
as it was breasted by the craft, made her decks as wet as if she had just 
emerged from the waters. The crew did not particularly enjoy such a 
perpetual bath, but the Captain had determined to reach Ithaca that 
night, and held on his course, as the popular phrase is, ‘ blow high, or 
blow low.’ There was however one person on that vessel who seemed 
to be utterly indifferent to the annoyances of the occasion, and rather to 
luxuriate in the scene that was constantly presented as the waves broke 
over the bows, and were blown along in fantastic spray by the wild gusts 
of wind. He stood by the Captain, and seemed attentively to watch the 
eastern shore. 

The Gulielma the day previous had run down to the Bridge with a 
cargo of lumber, and in discharging had remained at the wharf a few 
hours. A gentleman, apparently about twenty-six years of age, with a 
quiet and thoughtful demeanor, evidently a person of good manners and 
education, had asked of the Captain that he might accompany him on his 
trip southward. The answer had been made that the craft was not 
adapted for passengers; though indeed her cabins presented much more 
of comfort than is often found in some vessels that are loudly vaunted of 
in respect to their superior accommodations. He had replied that he 
would cheerfully put up with any inconvenience; that he preferred sailing 
to any other mode of travel, and was disposed to await the movements of 
the vessel, whether it was rapid or the reverse. The Captain yielded to 
his request, and Ashley Lenox was soon on board. His luggage was 
indicative of competence; and he had been but a few hours in the vessel 
when the Captain congratulated himself on a companion so agreeable. 
The next day the Gulielma beat up to the Quarries, where a short time 
sufficed to load her, and she was now off on her way to Ithaca, as we 
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Jbave before described. It was about five in the afternoon when she 
* started, and the evening was soon upon the voyagers. From the hour of 
sunset it seemed as if young Lenox had strangely changed. His conver¬ 
sation, which before this had been constant and with great vivacity, 
ceased. He answered interrogatories courteously, but made no advances. 
It was evident that he was absorbed in reflection of a serious nature. He 
watched the land on the east bank with the keenest attention. As the 
wind was from the south-west, it became necessary for the craft to make 
its best progress when on the tack from west to east, but he did not allow 
any thing to keep him from that side from which the shore between 
Levanna and Springport could be viewed. The clouds grew heavier, and 
the evening put on its robe of darkness even earlier than belonged to the 
season. 

There is, very soon after leaving Springport, a beautiful point of land 
that makes out in a north-west direction. It is one of the prettiest on all 
the Lake, and is memorable as having been the place where the Indians 
lingered latest, as if unwilling to give up their fair inheritance on the 
Cayuga. It has since been known as Siviter’s Point, and the tourist can 
recognize it by a pleasant white cottage which shows itself through the 
foliage. As the Gulielma ran in as close to this as the bar that makes 
out into the Lake would allow, Lenox suddenly started up and exclaimed, 

* It is there! the signal, the signal! ’ but in an instant afterward turned 
to the Captain, who thought it a procedure somewhat startling in contrast 
with the usual quiet habit of the stranger, and apologized, saying that he 
had seen a light on the sh re which he thought designed for him, but had 
evidently erred. The Captain had seen in his day too many queer signals 
given and obeyed on board the Guerriere to consider this affair very 
strange. The crew had not heard the exclamation of their passenger. 

‘ I will not disguise from you, Captain Hamlin,’ said young Lenox, 

4 that I am looking to that shore for a signal-light, in the results from 
which much of my future happiness may be concerned. I expect it to be 
shown somewhere near a place on your Lake which I believe is called 
Levanna. For the instant I thought it was that which showed itself at 
yonder graceful point, that throws its shadows so far into the Lake.’ 

The Captain remarked that he might find it difficult to distinguish a 
signal-light, as there were so many dwellings along the shore. 

Lenox replied that the signal agreed upon was that of a bright red 
light above a white one. 

Captain Hamlin was too experienced a sailor, and had seen too much 
of the world, to interfere with any body’s business, but he thought signal- 
lights on the Cayuga were rather out of the ordinary run of affairs. 

The good vessel kept on her way, the wind seeming to increase as the 
night came ou. It howled through the rigging, and at intervals a violent 
flaw would require the best efforts of the helm to keep her from coming 
into the wind. Her progress was rapid enough to satisfy all but the 
passenger, who repeatedly expressed his wish that more sail could be 
used, that Levanna might be reached sooner. The Captain thought veiy 
properly that in a gale like that, the dictate of prudence would have 
been to shorten rather than to add sail. It had not escaped his attention 
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that while Mr. Lenox seemed in a great measure indifferent as to where 
his handsome and well-tilled trunk had been stowed away, he never, even * 
for an hour, released from his hand a small package, which was carefully 
enclosed in a richly-gilt morocco case. He held it with as much tenacity 
as if it had been a charm, and seemed to attach the utmost importance 
to it. The Gulielma had seldom flown along through the water as she 
did this night. The surf flew over her from bow to stern, but she rushed 
through it, and was making handsomely on every 4 long leg.’ Lenox 
watched the shore as attentively as ever, listening to the explanation and 
description of the various lights that now at intervals glittered from the 
farm-houses, when the Captain could spare the time for the explanation 
from the duty of minding the helm. One by one they appeared, shone 
brightly, and were passed. No rouge et blanc presented itself as yet. At 
length the vessel neared Levanna. There were brilliant and sparkling 
lights — beacons of a pleasant home — shining in parlor and library of 
the hospitable mansion to which in the commencement of this narrative 
we alluded; and there were scattered lights at the distance in the village 
itself, but as yet no signal. The Gulielma, as she came just abreast of the 
boat-house of Mr. Grinnell, shook in the wind as she was put about, and 
darted off on her course directly westward. She kept close-hauled; and 
the little light that emanated from the few stars that occasionally escaped 
from the dark masses of cloud that drove northward, revealed a constant 
crest of foam that broke over the bow. It was but a brief time in which 
the Gulielma had reached the western shore, and was preparing to go 
about again. 

4 It is — it is there ! ’ Lenox shouted, in a tone so loud that it startled 
the crew. They turned their gaze in the direction of Levanna, and on the 
rise of ground, and contiguous to the school-house, since destroyed by 
fire, a beautiful red light was plainly visible, and directly beneath it a 
clear white one. 4 The signal! the signal! ’ said Lenox; 4 1 must be 
there immediately. Delay is fatal to me.’ Just at this moment, as the 
winds seldom are consulted in regard to human enterprise, and are apt to 
be contrary or destructive when we desire their assistance, it chanced that 
a flaw came with unwonted violence right off shore, and rather out of the 
north-west. It took the sails aback, then filled them to their utmost ca¬ 
pacity in the opposite direction, and the foresail and mainsail gibed with 
a force so great that the main^Jaeet broke, from the sudden strain, and it 
became necessary immediately to get the sail in, and lower away. The 
anchor was let go promptly, and the Gulielma in a brief moment swung 
round with her head to the wind, her canvas fluttering until it was se¬ 
cured. All this was transacted much quicker than it is narrated. It was 
scarcely over, when young Lenox repeated, 4 The signal! the signal! I 
shall be ruined if I am not there immediately.’ Captain Hamlin told him 
that he had intended to have gone into Levanna on this tack for his 
accommodation ; that he could not repair the slight damage he had sus¬ 
tained without at least an hour’s delay; and that he would send him 
to the village immediately in his boat Lenox was warmly grateful, and 
assisted those of the crew who were preparing the boat with ardor, so 
that in a few moments his luggage and himself were safely in the boat 
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Captain H. paid a hasty parting to his young friend, in whom he had 
begun to feel an unfeigned interest. These signal-lights and adventures 
had a touch of the old Guerriere and sea times about them. 

In such a sea as a heavy south-west gale creates on this part of the 
Lake, a skiff is not the safest or most pleasant craft to take a journey of 
two miles, especially in a night so dark at intervals that it is difficult to 
see your oar. But little cared Lenox for the waves, except that in half 
filling the boat they made the progress more difficult. It is not a very 
romantic thing to ‘ bail out,’ but Lenox was compelled to do his best at 
this, all the way across, while the hardy crew tugged away at their labor. 
Meanwhile the signal red and white were waved in the air, and hastily 
back and forward, as if in impatience. The anxiety of Lenox increased, 
and he urged his companions to renewed exertions. They had seen such 
service before, and kept determinedly on, though seldom if ever had 
they been out on a night so wild. Whenever the flitting light enabled 
them to see Lenox, they saw that he pressed to his heart the package 
he ever held with one hand, while with the other he sought to clear the 
boat of the water that almost every wave poured over her. The waves 
were heavier, from the westerly course of the wind, as they neared the 
shore, and it became doubtful whether the boat could be kept up. To 
increase the difficulty, the signal-light by which they had steered was 
no longer visible, as they had got so near the land that the buildings 
intercepted the light. 

It was, in truth, just as dark as is often known out of Egypt; and but 
for the earnest entreaty of Lenox, the oarsmen would have dropped down 
before the wind till they could get some means of ascertaining where to 
land. ‘ One more pull all together,’ said he, ‘and we shall be at the wharf. 

I can see the little bridge connecting the pier with it.’ It was evident, by 
his being able to see this, that they were south of their proper course to 
reach the wharf. The strong pull was however given, and with ‘ a will;’ 
and rising on a wave of more than usual magnitude, the boat sprung 
forward, and was thrown by the subsidence of the wave with great force 
upon the ragged and sharp timbers of the sunken dock alluded to in the 
commencement of this narrative. The skiff was thrown over in an in¬ 
stant, and all its inmates were struggling in the strong swell. Ore of 
the crew was stunned by being hurled against the side of the boat as 
she went over, and would perhaps have drowned before he could recover 
himself, had he not been seized by Lenox, who, for that instant, and for 
that instant only, forgot his grasp on the package which he had held so 
firmly during all the peril. Fortunately for their lives, they were enabled 
to reach the beach in a few moments, where the waves now threw .the 
boat, which had been thus unceremoniously unladen of its passengers. 

The heavy trunk fell into the water where it was four or five feet in 
depth, and just outside the submerged dock, which had been such a sud¬ 
den and unwelcome assistance in reaching the shore. The first impulse 
of the crew was to condole with Lenox about the loss of the trunk, but 
he heeded them not. He seemed almost frantic in the loss of his pack¬ 
age, and for the moment essayed to go into the water for it. His com¬ 
panions assured him that with the surf that was running then, it would 
be no manner of use to search for an object so small even in the day-light, 
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much less in that deep darkness. ‘ What a night of misfortune, 9 said 
Lenox, ‘ this has been, and may be, for I fear I am too late: I am indeed 
too late without that package! ’ The last portion of this sentence he ut¬ 
tered mournfully; but recovering himself, he made his way as rapidly as 
possible to the village, groping his way over the stone fences and piles 
of cedar-posts and lumber which are somewhat easily to be encountered 
at Levanna wharf. Just then, looming up in the misty light, the crew of 
the boat saw that the Gulielina, with all sail set again, was foaming 
along and very near to them, so near that they were enabled to answer 
the hail of the Captain, by whose order they immediately took to their 
boat, and returned to the vessel, which, changing its course again, was 
soon lost in the darkness. 

There was a variety of conjectures in the watch of the vessel that 
night as to the conduct of the stranger, and the balance of opinions 
seemed to be in favor of the supposition that he was slightly crazy, the 
easy manner in which he took the loss of his trunk seeming to be a com¬ 
plete confirmation of this theory. Captain Hamlin thought the charge 
not quite proved. 

The signal-light was still there when Lenox reached the spot. A car¬ 
riage with elegant equipment, and with a team of the finest proportions, 
stood there. Its only inmate was a lady, young, graceful and beautiful, 
but with an air and manner of unmistakable pride. Lenox hastened to 
her side, and a conversation ensued. 

4 I obeyed the signal, dearest Evaleen,’ said Lenox, 4 at the risk of life. 
I have watched for it as never lover did before, and I am ready to 
accompany you.’ 

‘You have kept me here long in suspense,’ said Evaleen Howard. 
4 What risk of life can there be on this little lake ? You have crossed the 
sea, and would you persuade me that there is any peril on the Cayuga ? 
But though you have come late, I shall not forfeit my word. Where is 
the gift you are to restore to me ? ’ 

4 Evaleen, I never parted from your miniature till I had to choose be¬ 
tween its safety and that of a fellow-being. You speak lightly of the per¬ 
ils I have dared this night to meet you; but had you witnessed the scene 
when my grasp on your dear semblance unloosed, you would forgive me. 
I lost it rather than see life lost.’ 

4 Ashley Lenox! ’ said the fair but angry girl, 4 1 have consented to fly 
from the kindest home that ever smiled upon a daughter for your sake. 
I have, because I thought you, with it all, worthy of my love, endured 
your trifling with the affection of a heart that never loved but you. I 
see, my dear parent was right. You have not lost my miniature: lost it! 
lost it indeed in surf and storm on this petty lake! It is but a deceit; 
you have given it to another, to your real love, that she may jest over it 
at the thought of her triumph over the one it pictures ! ’ 

In vain Lenox detailed and reiterated the story of his loss; the suspi¬ 
cions of the proud girl were aroused, and she only uttered indignantly 
the words, that they should never meet again. 4 1 have loved you,’ said 
she, ‘ but that dream is over; the delusion is broken before it is too late.’ 
As soon as the order could be given, the carriage drove rapidly off to the 
east, and the interview thus strangely begun terminated. 
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Lenox stood like one stunned by a sudden blow; but this was but 
for a moment. He soon recovered himself, and hastened away in the 
direction of the Bridge again. 

The explanation of this singular interview was this. Ashley Lenox 
and Evaleen Howard were Philadelphians; their families among the most 
refined and wealthy of that polished town. Their parents had for years 
been, by some family or business feud, at bitter variance; and as all pas¬ 
sions grow by contradiction, nothing was quite so probable as that when 
young Lenox wooed the heart of Evaleen, her love should be in propor¬ 
tion to its difficulty. They could meet but seldom, but even in that in¬ 
tercourse it became evident that there was a serpent even in their para¬ 
dise. It was the intensity of feeling on the part of Evaleen, which would 
admit of no other thought by her lover than for herself. Her miniature, 
given to him, and prized by him as his life, had been accidentally lost. 
Her fancy suggested that it had been exposed by him to the unkind crit¬ 
icism of a fair friend of Lenox, to whom he was courteous, as became a 
gentleman, but with whom, in truth, he had not the most remote lover¬ 
like association. She would not hear his explanation at first, but yielding 
to his protestation, she at last consented to meet him in the progress of a 
western tour which her father and herself were to take; and in order to 
secure secresy, the bank of the Cayuga was designated as the place of 
meeting. 

It was near the rail-way, and yet sufficiently remote; and she had 
promised him that if he there produced the miniature, concerning whose 
loss she was yet obstinately incredulous, she would, as she had come to 
him, fly with him, though against her parent’s will. A promise so cruel 
to herself was properly frustrated. The stay of the travelling party at 
the pleasant city of Auburn enabled her easily to reach the appointed 
place of meeting, and she had sufficient influence with the old family 
coachman to induce him to do as she desired. Lenox had chosen to 
come up in the schooner, as affording the best means of being unob¬ 
served. The old sunken dock had overturned the boat and the enter¬ 
prise, as the results evidenced. Lenox returned that night to the Bridge 
in time to take the cars westward, and the lady found it easy to account 
for her short absence. 

I never found out whether these parties ever met and were reconciled, 
but I intend to ask my old friend, the Captain, when I see him again, as 
perhaps he may have heard from his mysterious passenger. I forget who 
it was in the village that fished up the trunk. It was never claimed, and 
its valuable contents finally found their way to the auctioneer and to the 
county treasury. I am certain that if Ashley Lenox or any of his friends 
ever sails on our Lake again, they will give as wide berth as possible to 
the old dock at Levanna. 


never d 

As lords their laborers’ hire delay, 

Fate quits our toil with hopes to come, 
Which, if far short of present pay, 

Still owes a debt, ana names a sum. , 


S P A I R . 

Quit not the pledge, frail sufferer, then, 
Although a distant date be given; 
Despair is treason unto man, 

And blasphemy to Heaven. soot*. 
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Thebe are holy feelings hidden 
In the caverne of the soul, 

Which, though language oft has bidden, 
Yield not to its weak control: 
Feelings of the Spirit’s vision, 

Full of sweet imaginings, 

Such as breathe of skies elysian, 

As they plume their angel-wing91 


Oh, how bright the Mind’s ideal, 
Loveliest, fairest of the fair; 

And could speech but make it real, 
What gay vesture it would wear! 
Like the sun in noon-day brightness, 
Like the sweetest seraph-dream, 
Giving heart and spirit-lightness, 
E’en with shadows of its beam! 


in. 

And how great the Spirit’s anguish 
To give vent those inmost tires ! 
But its vain endeavors languish, 

And its earnest vigor tires: 

And the heart is filled with sadness, 
Sadness of the darkest dye, 

That the purest streams of gladness 
Ever must unfathomed lie. 


And how ready, oh! how willing, 
Ever are the lips to tell, 

Thus their wonted end fulfilling ; 

But each effort they lepel: 
Scarce a parsing glimpse revealing 
Of their beauty and their grace 
To the suppliant, humbly kneeling 
For the gift of fond embrace 1 


Gladdening not the ear of mortal, 

Gladdening not his longing eye, 

Do they pass the Spirit's p>rial, 

Tinged with heaven’s own spotless dye. 
Unexpressed, they there for ever 
Revel in the heart’s recess, 

Like the sweetest flowers, which never 

Pei fume save some wilderness 1 f. e. 
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The road was hard and level for miles in advance, but solitary as the 
grave. Far as the sight could reach, it wound away among the pines, 
offering no other obstruction than an occasional log, or stump, or fallen 
tree. No sound but the caw ! caw! of the crows, who chattered above, 
or the more startling, though less frequent noise of the whooping cranes, 
as they rushed past. As it grew toward sunset, the mournful tones of 
the whip-poor-will fell on the ear; and they marked the flight of time by 
the lengthened shadows of the trees and horses. Sunset, here, is ever 
followed by a transient twilight, so short as hardly to merit the name. 
There was no moon, and but few stars were to be seen ; not enough to 
give light beneath such a cloudy, angry sky. They felt the wind grow 
colder and colder, as night drew on, and the clouds grew heavier. It 
was evident the elements were in hurried preparation for a contest. That 
peculiar, rushing sound, as of the raging of a mightysea, was heard com¬ 
ing through the forest, bending the towering pines like reeds in the hand 
of a giant. Merton hugged his cloak around him, and urged on his 
jaded horse, yet it availed little; the long road seemed to lengthen, the 
darkness grew darker, and the storm increased. It was a terrible night, 
and they began to take counsel of each other whether to proceed or turn 
back, and take shelter in the deserted house they had left behind; but 
that was near 4 Twelve-Mile Swamp,’ long a notorious hiding-place of the 
Indians, and about which Merton had been particularly warned not to 
tarry. 4 Mr. Swivle,’ said he, as the possibility of their having lost their 
way occurred to him- 

4 Mr. Swivle ! ’ he quickly interrupted. 4 Oh, none of that. Call me 
Tim, or Colonel Tim; ’t is more friendsome like.’ 

4 Well, as you please; but what of our having missed the road ? ’ 

4 What, lost our way ! Pshaw ! do you tuck me for a two-year-old ? 
Take a cigar, stranger, and a pull at Aunt Betsy’s mint-drops,’ he replied, 
tapping the liquor-flask; and deliberately following the advice himself, 
he smacked his lips, and wiped them on his sleeve. 

They rode on an hour or more. The Dutch courage of Colonel Tim 
seemed abating; at least, it took a new form. He grew taciturn and 
sleepy, judging from Doll’s lethargic gait. Merton thought he heard 
him snore ; but a sharp flash of lightning, followed by a volley of thunder 
that shook the very ground beneath them, aroused him. 

4 What *s that ? ’ he inquired, rubbing his eyes. 

4 Only a thunder-clap; but fortunate lightning for us,’ said Merton: 

4 1 think I saw a house ahead.’ 

‘Sorry to distress you, but it can’t be, Sir. Thar’s but one housen 
between this and Saint Hoggerstien, and we hain’t half-way tew hit.’ 
Colonel Tim had picked up the peculiar idioms of all he had associated 
with, and used them ad libitum . 

vol. xxxvii. 33 
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4 You forget how long you have slept, and we have come very slowly 
since sun-down.’ He struck his repeater, and found it was nearly 
midnight. 

4 Oh, merely nodding,’ said the Colonel. 4 Bonaparte dozed before his 
greatest battles ; but I never sleep, Sir, when travelling through an 
Indian country! You must ’ave seen a will-o’-the-wisp in the swamp 
yonder; or p’r’aps an Ingin watch-light, or signal! ’ 

This was. not a matter of so great indifference to Merton’s untutored 
ears; but a second flash of lightning solved the difficulty. Colonel Tim 
rubbed his eyes in obstinate incredulity. There stood the rude log-house, 
or double pen, but a few furlongs in advance; yet this was the chief 
mansion of what Colonel Tim would call 4 a pretty considerable settle¬ 
ment.’ The negro-huts were so removed from the master’s dwelling as 
to give it a most desolate aspect; and, as if in spite of Nature’s bounty, 
every tree and shrub had been levelled in the clearing. Not a vestige of 
aught like flower or fruit was to be seen; and the crop of corn, cotton, 
and sugar-cane having all been gathered, there was left but the husks and 
stubble, to add to the look of utter desolation. Apparently, the inhabit¬ 
ants had followed the example of others, and fled to some fort or picket 
for safety. But on coming to the bars, they were agreeably surprised by 
a nocturnal serenade of the whole gamut of the dog kind, from the 
veriest snap to the loudest possible detonation. Colonel Tim assured 
Merton this was but the usual night-guard of the woodsman, and would 
only herald their approach. Suddenly they perceived a light through 
the cracks of the cob-tenement, and did not despair of shelter and com¬ 
fort; although it proved but an apology for a house, being formed of rough 
logs, with an occasional clapboard. Doors and windows, or gaps, were 
in little repute, and freely admitted both air and light. There was, how¬ 
ever, an ample chimney, with a prodigious hearth, on which smoked a 
huge log, that told of comfort in store. On one side of the room was a 
bunk, with an unoccupied bed; and there being no partitions, several beds 
and mattresses were piled in the corner. The furniture consisted of 
these, and one or two old chairs with hide-seats; a pine table, a bench, 
and a shelf, on which stood a bucket of water, with a gourd in it; and a 
few plates, cups and saucers were set in a row behind. The bench was 
a rough one, and was placed in front of the hearth. On either side stood 
immense blocks of oak, sawed from some ancient tenant of the woods, 
and placed as fixtures in the chimney-corners. 

A long, lean, gauntrlooking fellow, in gray negro-cloth trowsers and a 
red shirt, was down on his knees before the fire, running bullets. His hair 
was dark and bushy, his beard unshorn, and his whole appearance that 
of a renegade. A woman of rustic aspect was assisting him, by trimming 
them with an old pair of shears, and by turns jogging the cypress trough, 
in which a baby was cradled; and which, by the way, was as good as a 
baby-jumper, if not as ingenious 1 She wore blue home-spun, from her 
short dress to her top-knot, and was as low and thick as he was tall and 
thin. At the barking of the dogs, they started simultaneously to their 
feet. He dropped his work, but the woman caught up a handful of 
bullets from her apron, exclaiming quickly : 

4 Here, put these into ’em, Joe!’ 
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* I reckon they won’t wait, wife. Where’s the rifle ? ’ 

‘ There, where it always is,’ she replied, pointing to the hooks above the 
door, where rested their only weapon of defence, sparkling and bright 
She caught it up, drew the ramrod, and bade him ‘Fire !’ adding: 

‘ I tell ye, I loaded her at sunset.’ 

‘No! no! wife. Let’s see first who or what it is.’ 

‘Yes, and get murdered and scalped for your pains.’ 

‘ But I ’ll just peep out’-. 

‘ Why, it’s pitch dark; you can’t see no whar.’ 

‘ I’ll call, then.’ She put her hand on his mouth. 

Merton had awaited an answer to his rap, until he was out of patience; 
and called out: ‘ We are friends; can’t you let us have lodgings until 
the morning ? ’ 

‘ Do n’t be afeared, my friend,’ chimed in Colonel Tim, who now returned 
from an exploring expedition to the rear, but whose brains seemed some¬ 
what muddled by the darkness and fatigue, or the frequent counsels of 
‘Aunt Betsey,’ who by this time was dull and dry as himself. 

‘ Oh, sartin,’ replied the man, his voice and manner changing from 
cautious timidity to the frankest hospitality. ‘ Is that you, Colonel Tim ? ’ 
he asked, as he came forth with a blazing pine-torch to welcome them. 

On entering, Merton shivered with the cold, or change of atmosphere. 
The woman observed it, and gave the log a sudden turn with her foot. 
This sent forth a blaze that appeared to change the whole aspect of the 
house, making it warm and cheerful. To any, a place looks pleasant 
beneath the influence of a bright wood-fire ; but to none more so than 
weary travellers through the woods. 

Colonel Tim seated himself upon one of the corner blocks, quite at his 
ease; and stretching off like a caterpillar in spring-time, his tongue also 
seemed to thaw. 

‘ Come, Joe,’ said he, addressing the host, ‘ let’s have supper; we’ve 
had no dinner, and accordin’ claim a double portion. You know my 
measure,’ he added, tapping his vest, ‘ and can judge of my friend’s by 
the lean kind! But first, what’s to be done with the creturs ? Neither 
Doll nor my friend’s beast is usened to hard fore, any more than their 
masters.’ 

‘ ’Tis an ugly night,’ replied the host, ‘ and none should lack shelter, if 
’tis to be had. I think, Colonel Tim,’ he continued, as he smiled good* 
humoredly, ‘ we must adopt the old game with Doll, and drive her be¬ 
neath the gig. The stranger’s horse must try the corn-house; we have 
no stable, and the shed’s blown down.’ 

‘A pretty considerable tumble,’ observed Colonel Tim; ‘when did it 
happen ?’ 

‘ Oh, some time since. We were all ready to put up another; in fact 
we were to have had a log-rollin’ to-day, but for this blamed noise about 

the.Ingins. *Tis said they’ve been up yonder at B-’s, stealing off 

his cattle, cows, horses, and sich. I don’t much look for ’em here; but 
’t is well to be prepared ; they are like the old Evil One, nearest when 
least expected. You see, wife and I heard you coming, and not know¬ 
ing if it were friend or foe, we began to get ready.’ 
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‘ Yes,’ said Merton, interrupting him, with a laugh ; ‘ and I am very 
glad you did n’t take your wife’s advice.’ 

He smiled, and his face wore so entirely the stamp of honesty and 
‘kindness of heart, that Merton no longer felt uneasy at his position, al¬ 
though he had then no idea it was one of the most comfortable inns to 
be found in East Florida. Still he was sure it was a crack house, and 
looked about for a place of rest. There was but one room, and where 
they were all to be stowed was a riddle. He took the first opportunity 
to question Colonel Tim on the subject. 

‘ Oh 1 never fear,’ he replied. ‘ Sheets is plenty; and I ’ll lay, thar’s 
four beds on that thar stead ; and do n’t you see the ladder V 

Merton glanced at the loft, or flooring of loose boards, and perceived 
a garret which looked the dreary abode of bats and mice ! Colonel Tim 
slyly suggested it was the safest place in case of an attack, and his thoughts 
again reverted to the war. 

As the host resumed his seat in the corner, on his return from having 
been to feed and take care of the horses, he took up his baby, and began 
to dandle it upon his knee. The child had an Indian rattle, formed of 
the bone of some wild anknal, and ornamented with curlew-feathers. 

‘I bought that of Powel, but a few months ago,’ said he, as Merton 
took it from the child. 

‘ They are friendly to you, then? ’ 

‘ Oh, no. They were ; but knowing us, and how we are fixed, I think 
we are only the better mark for them.’ 

* I should think, if there were any danger, you would be exposed to it. 
Don’t you feel uneasy?’ 

‘ Well, we do feel sort o’ flustered at times, and wife thar gets skeery 
when any thing happens ; but so far we have escaped, and now I think 
Government will afford us some protection. To be sure, they didn’t do 
much damage’tother night; but I reckon the matter will wake ’em up 

thar in Washington. B-’s a rich man, and he’s made all the noise 

he could about it, and not to blame.’ 

‘ Did they fire on him ? ’ 

‘ Yes, but they are very poor marksmen. The way of it was this: 

They know B-, and they know he ain’t afeered on ’em. Some said 

they owed him a grudge : may be so; but I kind o’ think they wanted 
to plunder. He has a large crop of corn, potatoes, and in fact every 
thing they are out of. Well, Sir, he had been out driving up his hogs 
or cattle, and was about returning. It was nearly sundown; and for 
forty rods or so, there is a pretty open road, leading from the hammock 
to his dwelling. He generally came this way, as it cut off some. But as 
he left the thick woods, the dogs became restive and strayed off; but they 
continued barking so long, he followed, to see what they had treed. As 
he turned his horse into the woods, Sir, a dozen rifles were fired at him. 
He turned, and seeing the road sentinelled by them on either side, he 
plunged the rowels into his horse’s flanks, and soon was out of reach.’ 

‘ Did they pursue him ? ’ asked Merton. 

4 Not then ; they are a cowardly pack; beside, the trees sheltered him. 
But they knew, if he once reached his own home, it was good as a fort; 
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and he would have given them a warm reception, too. He arms his 
negroes at night.’ 

‘ I say, Joe, ain’t it ’most breakfast time ?’ inquired Colonel Tim, as he 
roused up from a nap. 

‘Not quite time for that,’ replied their host, laughing; ‘but supper is 
ready, Sir. Come, stranger,’ he continued, ‘ draw up to table; our meal 
is ready, and we’ve plenty, such as’tis.’ 

‘ Oh, we are not particular,’ remarked Colonel Tim, as they all arose and 
seated themselves at the smoking board, redolent of fried chickens, ham 
and eggs, with the unusual accompaniment of good bread and hot coffee. 

‘I don’t see as any thing is missin’,’ continued the Colonel, as he sur¬ 
veyed the dishes. ‘ Here’s hog and hominy; plenty o’ sweet’nin’; 
chicken-fixin’s, and a heap o’ pies an’ things. Stow away, Gineral Mer¬ 
ton, and don’t be ashamed.’ 

‘ Come, wife, we are waiting on you; I ’ll keep the baby,’ said the host, 
kindly. 

‘No; let Violet pour out, and you help,’ said the wife, listlessly. ‘I 
do n’t feel like eatin’, and I want to get Willie to sleep.’ 

Those at table brought good appetites to bear upon their meal, and 
were enjoying it in homely fashion, when the woman again observed that 
the dogs were uncommonly noisy. ‘ Violet,’ she continued, addressing 
the black girl who stood at the head of the table, in her nicely-starched 
bandanna turban and white apron, doing the honors with equal ease and 
grace, ‘ do speak to the boys; tell Ned to drive them away, or the baby 
won’t sleep to-night.’ 

‘ Oh, wifey! ’ said the husband, ‘ our chat has put you in a fluster! 
You know the dogs oilers bark when it clears up, especially when the 
moon shines out, as now.’ 

‘ But they act so queerish like,’ she replied, as she -bent over and kissed 
her child. ‘Venus stays under the house all the time, and Caesar keeps 
running under the kitchen; I know they hain’t barking at the moon,’ she 
added, as the report of a rifle, another, and another followed, and the muz¬ 
zle of one gun was seen protruding through the logs. The mother rolled on 
the floor, and with one shriek expired! The child still clung to her, until 
separated by the half-frantic father. The other balls had fallen harmless, 
resting in the logs and shutters, or rattling as they rebounded to the floor. 

Each man grasped such weapons as he could lay hands upon, when 
yells loud and wild greeted them ; and they heard the Indians retreating 
with the noise and confusion of wild cattle. They opened the doors and 
‘gaps,’ and gave them a farewell salute, although not one was to be seen. 
They ran like deer, and hid like partridges; yet it was judged there were 
at least a dozen. Undoubtedly they had been watching for some time, ns 
their tracks were in every direction about the premises, and were probably 
the same tribe of which they had just been speaking. Shortly one or two 
of the negroes came rushing in, almost white with terror, literally fright¬ 
ened out of their wits. Their eyes glared, but they could only say, ‘ In¬ 
dians,’ and pointed to the kitchen wrapt in flames, which the Indians 
had lighted. The men succeeded in arresting these, by pulling it down. 
Where all are brave, ’tis needless to particularize; but somehow less was 
expected of Colonel Tim, although he proved that, however he might 
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affect the dandy or the buffoon ordinarily, he was not lacking in courage 
or good feeling in the time of need. Indeed, many deeds of unexampled 
bravery during the war might be adduced, which would have won the 
actors the highest approbation, but were never known beyond the pre¬ 
cincts of home. 

As soon as the fire was extinguished, and they had time to reflect, it was 
deemed advisable to send an immediate report to head-a uarters. As Mer¬ 
ton’s business was urgent, and his stay could not avail the sufferers, he 
promised to do his best to procure them aid from St. Augustine. Again 
he mounted his horse—which fortunately had not been discovered,having 
been stabled in an old negro-hut— bade adieu to his old and new friends, 
and putting the spurs to Dick, by day-break came in sight of old Fort 
Marion. In the uncertain light of dawn, he could easily imagine it some 
giant protector of the tiny village beside him; yet, alas ! all shorn of his 
strength, like another Samson reposing in the lap of Delilah. 


BITTER AS FRIENDSHIP. 


O yearning heart, why vainly pine 
For solace hopeless as thy woes ? 
There is no balm for wounds like thine; 
For thee no sweet Nepenthe flows. 


XX. 

Thou may’st not breathe to mortal ear 
The sorrows thou must bear alone; 

The pitying sigh, the tender tear, 

Could charm no anguish from thine own. 

XIX. 

Then let us wear, with mournful pride, 

The weary mask as best we may; 

And like the Spartan martyr hide 
The fang that gnaws our life away. 

IV. 

*T is sad to read in stranger-eyes 

The scorn a kindly glance may meet • 

But sadder far in friendly guise 
False friends with wonted smiles to greet. 

. V. 

To shrink not from the traitor-hand, 

Nor link with bitter scorn the name 

Of him whose brow should bear the brand 
Of ineradicable shame. 


VI. 

O Truth and Falsehood 1 how aloof 
Each seems from each, at mortal strife! 
Yet of your mingled warp and woof 
, 18 wove ^ checkered web of Life! 

jVYio - York , 1851. 


W P. 


p. 
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THE DESOLATE. 


BT MRS. B. H. «V*KI. 


Now, with the throb of a loving breast, 

The young dove dreameth within her nest; 
Now, mid the clasping of velvet leaves, 

The blossom sleeps ’neath the sheltering eaves i 
Beauty and Life 
Embrace and smile: 

But low is my boy 
In his grave the while! 

Moon-beams tremble and kiss the sea; 

Odorous winds float over the lea; 

Merrily riseth the insect’s song, 

Fair come the stars like a sister-throng: 

But the glow-worm lights,. 

In the willow’s shade,. 

The lowly couch 

Where my boy is laid. 

Proud was the throb of my tender breast, 

As it won him oft to a charmed rest; 

Though tears, like the dew on a silken leaf, 

Told he had entered a world of grief: 

But they vanished soon 
By the gentle art 
That held him close 
To a Mothers heart 

Oh ! is my bosom less tender now ? 

Thrills not my heart with its wonted glow ? 

Weak to embrace are the loving arms 
That sought no wealth but his blooming charms!' 
Nay! strong with life, 

Trembling with love 1 
But firm are the bars 
His form above. 

In the holy hush of the starry light 
A Presence stood by my bed at night: 

Bright was her face with a seraph-joy, 

As she loosed my arms from my dreaming boy: 
White as the pearl 
Of the ocean-shell 
Grew the round limbs 
Through her angel-spell 

O heart 1 wild heart! be still, be dumb 1 
When the glad summons for me shall come, 

First in the ranks of the shining bands, 

My cherub will meet me, with clasping hands:. 
Glory and Love, 

On his radiant face, 

Shall light the air 
As our souls embrace. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


OF MT TRAVELLING COMPANION WOLF SHORT, AND WHERE AND HOW I FIR8T 
BECAME ACQUAINTED WITH HIM. 

( Em Genie ist liberal], 

In Lapland und Amerika; 

Sogar in Portugal, 

In China und Siberian 
Vonjedem Menschen gem geseh’n.’ 

Oiruim Courier's Soho. 

4 El SeSTor Short has been for the last week here at the hotel, but 
left this morning for the Havana.’ 

‘ The devil he did! ’ 

Was there ever any thing so confoundedly vexatious ? To be in Gib¬ 
raltar alone was bad enough; but to know that a man of sense, talent 
and information had been within an ace of becoming my companion; 
and to know that if he had fraternized, all ennui would have vanished 
like uncorked ether; and finally to know that he had fairly escaped me, 
was enough to make a saint swear. 

And being no saint .... 

I had heard of Wolf Short once before. While in New-York, I had 
been referred to him, as the only person who could supply my elderly 
friend Miss-with certain authentic materials for her 4 Grand Com¬ 

prehensive Survey of the African Race, as it now exists in Differ¬ 
ent Parts of the World.’ At her urgent entreaty, and supplied with 
a letter of introduction, obtained — Heaven knows from whom — I called 
at his hotel. He had departed — no one knew whither. Our proceeding 
had been conducted with all imaginable secresy, but Short was too old a 
bird to be thus caught. He had taken the alarm, and fled. On his 
table lay a card, on which was written in round, deliberate-looking letters, 
the following shockingly unphilanthropic message: 

4 Devil take the African Race. 

4 Yours truly, 

‘ Wolf Short.’ 

• «•••• 

The men who remain at a table cThdte after the dessert are not un- 
frequently of an original and decided cast of mind. The ladies, being 
lightest, (I mean most aerial,) are naturally blown away by the first puff 
of a cigar. Then the young gentlemen depart, on their evening visits, 
and are speedily followed by the sober married men, leaving the field in 
possession of the old bachelors and philosophers. 

I was thus seated after dinner in the long salle a manger of the Hotel 
de VEurope in Venice. The broad windows admitted the cool evening 
breeze, and at the same time afforded a magnificent view of the city, 
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which, in the rays of the setting sun, seemed steeped in a golden-crimson 
Dath. Beneath lay the Grand Canal, already crowded with gondolas, 
whose occupants were hastening to the opera. Caring nothing for the 
new piece of Verdi’s announced for that evening, I had remained quietly 
smoking in my chair. As this is a favorite conversation-hour, I began 
to scan the faces of my fellow-boarders, seeking for one in which informa¬ 
tion and urbanity were combined. 

At the head of the table were half a dozen of those ‘jolly dogs,’ who 
in every hotel seem to draw together by intuitive attraction; men who 
dice with the landlord for champagne, talk, swear and sing in many 
languages, and make more noise than all the rest of the company to¬ 
gether. At my right hand sat a fat old Austrian colonel, conversing 
earnestly with an unfortunate-looking young gentleman from Vienna, 
who had made himself conspicuous during dinner by describing, in a 
loud tone, the process of picking and packing oranges, as performed in 
Sicily. None of these individuals (save indeed the jolly dogs) seemed 
worth knowing. 

Directly opposite sat a quiet, unobtrusive-looking man, in brown mus¬ 
taches. So remarkably silent had he been, that I had during dinner hardly 
noticed his presence. He might have been any thing — a diplomatist or a 
chef de police — an author or a bagman. But one could readily perceive 
by the expression of his dark eyes that he was no fool. 

Master Euphues Lyly, in his Anatomie of Witt, expressly cautions 
travellers in Italy against chance-acquaintances. ‘ Beware,’ saith he. 4 It 
is the nature of that country to sifte strangers; every one that shaketh 
thee by the hand is not joyed to see thee in heart.’ 

Had I followed the advice of sweet Master Lyly on this occasion, the 
world would have been a loser. All the wit, poetry and philosophy 
latent in the soul and writings of that transcendent genius Wolf, (which 
is to be published immediately after the next great revolution in Tim- 
buctoo, caused by the rise in pearl-powder,) would have remained to the 
present day sub rosa — under a tea-kettle ; I myself would have missed 

making a friend, and the evening would have gone to the-. 

For the gentleman in brown mustaches was no other than Wolf 
Short himself! 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


‘Ich that mich zu ihm setzen —ich sah ihm in’s Gesicht, 

Das schien mir gar befreundet—und dennoch kannt’ ich’s nicht. 

( Da sah auch mir in’s Auge der fremde Wandersmann, 

Und fiillte meinen Becher, und sah mich freundlich an. 

‘Hei! was die Becher klangen, wie brannte Hand in Hand. 

( £s lebe die Liebste, deine—Herzbruder, im Vaterland.” 

W. Muillir. 


I am indebted to Wieland’s Abderites for the idea developed in the 
following sentence: 

There are certain men in this world, who have the happy faculty of 
knowing and understanding each other, and of becoming friends, as soon 
as they meet. Let the one be of Anglo-Saxon and the other of Chinese 
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blood, the chances are ten to one that, in five minutes’ conversation, they 
will have remembered to have heard of each other — at least have found 
out twenty acquaintances in common. There is more true warmth in 
their first meeting than many men show to their best friends; and yet, if 
they meet again at intervals of years, the re-union is like that of friends 
who have but recently parted. 

A man of this description is termed by Rabelais, ‘Bon Gualtier et bon 
compagnon .’ In German-student slang ne is known as a ‘ kreutz fideler 
Kerl , und wackrer Kumpan .’ I should call him myself, a Jolly Good 
Fellow, which expression, correctly rendered, means a gentleman, a scho¬ 
lar, and a man of the world. 

Jolly Good Fellows form the only true republicans in existence. 
For they know and recognize at a glance each other’s peculiarities and 
excellences, whatever be their rank in this world. I have met with two or 
three, who were princes; several, police agents; six or eight, commercial 
travellers; many more, military men; a sprinkling of students; one pirate, 
and any quantity of Catholic priests, more particularly Jesuits. 

Of course I admit modifications and variations from the rule. Many 
are obliged, in the way of business, to deviate very considerably from 
those principles of courtesy and gentleness which form the main-spring 
of good fellowship. But I need not preach. Until a man become Bon 
Gualtier himself, he will never understand the term, and when he does, 
there will be no need of explaining it to him. For a poetical example, 
the reader of Byron may recall Don Juan’s companion in slavery: 

4 Who wept upon bis first wife’s dying day, 

And also when the second ran away/ 


‘ Bibamus, Fratercule!’ cried the Wolf, as the cork from the third 
bottle of champagne shot upward like a meteor against the under lip of 
the fresco Venus on the ceiling above, leaving thereon a fashionable im¬ 
perial — > Bibamus , fratercule ! The bright stars are flashing through the 
dark midnight, like the eyes of a Signora through her Carnival-mask; 
the evening breeze c >mes cool and pleasant from the Lido, yet bears on 
its wings no sound save the ripple of the waters, and the faint cry of the 
distant gondolier. Lo, we sit above all, alone with the Night; and there¬ 
fore—drink! Is not this hour sacred to Bacchus ? ’ 

The cold foam-wine leaped from its flask, like a brook bursting from 
the icy bonds of Winter. 

* He was right,’ cried the Wolf, ‘ who found in the Ionic, the Corinthian, 
and the Doric, symbols of the girl, the matron, and the man. With as 
much reason do I find in drinking-glasses a similar typification. The 
mighty German Pokal, which has kept its form unchanged from the 
Middle Ages, is a giant Ritter , who looks down on all. The Hock glass 
is a quaint and most venerable matron, of the same period. But thou, 
O Champagne!’ he continued, apostrophizing his brimming becher —‘in 
thy glass do I clearly discern the form of a slim and graceful maiden. 
And like the Elixir of Love in thy human archetype dost thou foam in 
thy crystal prison! ’ 

‘ Villanous Wolf! ’ I cried, ‘ wilt thou linger splashing and puddling 
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on the margin of the stream of poesie ? Spring boldly in, and give a 
song! ’ 

‘Am I a wolf,’ he replied; ‘and do I not therefore remember the fate 
of a classical lupv* who once attempted to sing ? I have not forgotten 
Afeopus!’ 

‘ Howl then, O Bisclaverkt! Garwal, Wehr Wulf, Man Wolf, or Loup 
Garou — but let the song be forthcoming! ’ 

Thus adjured, the Wolf seated himself at the piano, and sang to an 
inspiriting, rowdy-dowdy, Low Dutch air, the following verses : 


gtye 5bonfl of CSoofc jFcllotos. 


I sing of Good Fellows 
Of every degree; 

By land or by water. 

On shore or at sen. 

In dress-coats or petticoats, 
Bonnets or hats, 

In hiiicks, or in sheep-skins, 
In blankets or mats: 
Whoever in all things 
Right bravely agree; 

For such are good fellows, 
Wherever they be. 

I sing of good fellows, 
Whatever their lives. 

As monks or as milliners, 
Captains or wives ; 

Of the good and true-hearted 
Who laugh at the world, 

Yet are happy, wherever 
By destiny hurled; 

Who enjoy all its folly, 

Yet from it are free; 

And such are good fellows, 
Wherever they be. 

I sing of good fellows, 

And this is their sign: 

They rail not at laughter, 

Love, music or wine; 

And fear not lest pleasure 
Should swamp them below, 
Or that those who are merry 
Must overboard go; 

Yet who moderate In all things \ 
And temperate we see; 

And such are good fellows, 
Wherever they be. 

I sing of good fellows 
Who hold to their word, 

Who are trtie as the sabre, 

And fast as the cord; 

Who think what they speak, 
Speak not all that they think, 


And will stare at the Devil 
Or Death, till he wink; 

Who from lying or trembling 
Or shilling are free; 

And such are good fellows, 
Wherever they be. 

I sing of good fellows: 

Kind-hearted are they; 

Not spiteful or cruel, 

Or wounding 4 in play; * 

But regarding the feelings 
Of all as their own, 

Ne'er draw from the soul-chords 
A dissonant tone; 

Who are gentle and courteous, 
While gallant and free; 

And such are good fellows, 
Wherever they be. 

I sing of good fellows: 

God send us some more! 

The Earth hath not many, 
Though Heaven bath store; 
Stout-hearted companions, 

Well buckled in pride, 

Who flinch at no trifles, 
Whatever betide; 

Who ’twixt honor and goodness 
No difference see; 

And such are good fellows, 
Wherever they be. 

I sing of good fellows: 

Oh, could there bo found 
A land of delight, 

Where good fellows abound; 

A gentleman's heaven 
Below or above, 

And governed by Courtesy, 

Honor and Love; 

To Elysium or Eden 
I never would flee. 

But the Land of Good Fellows, 
Wherever it be. 


H A P P T OLD AGE. 

A mirthful man he was : the snows of age 
Fell, but they did not chill him. Gayetv, 

Even in life's closing, touched his teeming brain 
With such wild visions as the setting sun 
Raises in front of some hoar glacier, 

Painting the bleak ice with a thousand hues. 
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Wouldst wed for gold ? Seek yonder palace-gate, 

Where liveried menials at the entrance wait; 

They guard the porch ’gainst all of low degree, 

But thou, unseen, shalt enter there with me, 

And learn a lesson from a gilded page: 

Too true the tale it tells, from age to age, 

Of wealth and misery joining hand in hand. 

See yonder lady fair: wouldst understand 
Why on her youthful brow that shadow rests I 
Can it be true that aught of grief molests 
One who is mistress of a home like this ? 

What 1 can not riches purchase earthly bliss ? 

Fool! list the moral that this scene imparts: 

She purchased wealth — with what ? — two broken hearts! 
Scarce one short year ago, a youthful pair 
Plighted their troth, and swore through life to share, 
Whether for weal or woe, their mutual lot; 

But wealth came limping by, and she forgot 
Her faith, his love: alas! poor girl, she sold 
His earthly happiness, her heaven, for gold. 

Where is he now, that poor heart-broken boy ? 

When he beheld his all of earthly joy 
Gone, gone for ever with the rich man’s bride, 

A tomb-stone mournful whispers, 4 that he died/ 

And is she happy now ? No; every scene 
She looks upon but tells what might have been. 

Though decked in costly silks and satins rare, 

Though priceless jewels glitter in her hair, 

Though blessed with every thing that wealth can buy, 

Still, is she happy ? List the stifled sigh 
Bursting unbidden from her aching breast! 

It sometimes finds a voice, though oft repressed; 

And in that sigh a truthful tale is told: 

Go, write it on thy heart, and wed for gold. 

Wouldst wed for gold ? Seek yonder humble cot: 

There wealth and misery are alike forgot; 

Wide open stands the hospitable door, 4 

And welcome he who enters, rich or poor. 

Contentment smiles around with homely grace; 

Here jaundiced avarice with saffron face 
Would e’en forget his hoards of yellow dust, 

And give his millions, could he share the crust 
That honest labor renders ever sweet, 

(Not always such the luxuries of the great.) 

See from his daily toil the cotter come: 

Full well he knows the loved one waits him home; 

Little cares he to share the rich man’s part, 

His mine of wealth is one true woman’s heart; 

Like those twin stars that mariners descry 
When looking eastward in the northern sky, 

They seek the Cynosure to track their way 
O’er pathless seas, but, lest they wandering stray, 
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And choose some other orb, the pointers guide 
To it alone, heedless of all beside; 

Revolving ever, still they never rove 

From out the path that guards the star they love. 

So woman’s fond affections, pure and true, 

Once gained, will faithful ever cling to you, 
Though all else change. Let good or ill betide, 
Faint not, blest man, an angel’s at thy side. 
Constant in death, she whispering points above: ^ 

1 Dearest, we’ll meet in heaven, for heaven is love. 
Think well on this, ye fools that seek to gam 
A fleeting pleasure for an age of pain ! 

’T is short-nved pleasure wealth alone can give, 
And happier far, methinks, ’t would be to live 
Poor but contented. Now my thought is told, 

Go, write it on thy heart, and wed for gold ! 


1 Wed not for gold ! ’ Seek California’s shore, 
Contend with thousands for the glittering ore! 
Toil, while the sun beats on thy fevered head ; 
Toil, till thy fainting heart is almost dead; 

Toil, till thy worn-out limbs refuse to stand ; 

Dig, till the pick-axe drop from out thy hand, 
Till frosted head and heart proclaim thee old ! 
Aye, more, till death ! but oh, wed not for gold! 
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THE LEPER: AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE, 


BY CAROLINE CHESEBKO'. 


'W*rb there not ten cleansed? but where are the nine ? There are not found that returned, 
to give glory to God, save this stranger.'— 

The extremes of civilization dwelt at the extremes of the great street 
which was almost the only street, and about the sum total of the town of 
Norfolk. You might have found this grand thoroughfare, in the partic¬ 
ular year to which I have reference, and for many a following year, to 
which I have also reference, bordered with every imaginable sort of edi¬ 
fice, and in these varied tenements every style and hue of habitant. There 
were in the first place black citizens and white, who had arranged their 
abodes, in regard to place and form, ad libitum ; then there were beg¬ 
gars, and almost millionaires, living literally side by side ; idlers, and the 
wretchedest victims of poverty; preachers and thieves ; angels embodied, 
and demons personified; heathen men and saints, publicans and Phari¬ 
sees; the pure in heart, the charitable—and precious few were they, 
alas ! — the unbelieving and the scoffers also. 

The pride of wealth, in Norfolk, manifested itself in the ordinary forms; 
in large possessions, in well-kept and extensive grounds, in stately dwell- 
ing-places, in fine equipage, in fine furniture, in rich raiment likewise. 
The pomp and triumph of poverty spoke also in the usual forms; in the 
paupers’ rags, and in the hovels they called homes. The luxuiy of the 
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Christians, that which as a body they most rejoiced in, was the splendid 
church they had built, the ornament of the town, the place for a Sabbath- 
day’s luxurious rest; the people of 4 St Giles,’ on the contrary, the beg¬ 
gars and loose characters thereof had also their church, their holiday re¬ 
sort, but other voices than those of praise and prayer went up therefrom. 

There were two men in this town, the goodly town of Norfolk, who 
were sorely afflicted, almost beyond imagination: they were diseased 
with leprosy! The names of these men were Judas Rollin, the fisher¬ 
man, and Hiram Hildreth, the banker: they were lepers ‘white as 
snow ’; but where was the Pool of Siloam in which they might ‘ wash 
and be clean ’ ? The terrible disease that afflicted them was strangely 
changed in form since the time when the great Physician, in His jour- 
neyings, was hailed from wayside and plain and city with the cry of the 
awfully diseased, ‘ Unclean ! unclean l’ 1 Lord, if thou wilt , thou canst 
make me clean.’ Though one of them was an outcast from the Israel of 
the world, an alien from every thing recognized as the lofty, the noble, 
and the true, still he was not a cast-out, a cast-away, as were they of old, 
by reason of their leprosy. It was not the absolute loathsomeness of his 
disease that forced him to the Desert of Life, that shut him from the 
doors of knowledge, the hand of sympathy, the soul and the voice* of 
Love. Nay; for as far as real infection, infectedness, went, the banker 
was in as extreme a situation as the fisherman, and yet no man shunned 
him . Shunned him! what an absurd idea! He was the last to be thrust 
against the wall; no door was closed upon him, no face was averted, no 
voice changed, no lip curled, no step shunned, no hand was withheld. 
Love was never changed to fear for him; none, through fear, fled from 
him. The banker had his wife and his children, but no one ever thought 
of separating them, from fear of the contagion of his disease. 

Let us look upon him. Come through the splendid rooms, glowing 
and glittering with magnificence, to this silent place, this darkened cham¬ 
ber. Look on this couch of luxury, of agony. Its magnificence, see! is 
stained with blood; the banker is wounded; there is blood on his tem¬ 
ples, his hair is stained with it, and blood on his dress, for a great wound 
is in his side. How deathly pale the man is; he is in extreme pain. 
But he does not lack for tender care. A physician is bending over him, 
his two young daughters are beside him, and his watchful wife, always 
his constant and attentive friend and servant, she is the last that will 
now desert him. Five hours ago Hildreth was laid on this couch, and he 
has not since been moved; the utmost has been done to arouse, revive, 
and strengthen him. Many a groan has escaped him since he was 
brought home, helpless and unconscious; but to only one word has he given 
utterance : when they had thought him quite senseless, his lips opened, 
he proved himself most keenly alive, for that one word, uttered in agony 
and terror as it seemed, was, ‘ Hell! ’ 

What a word was that to find such utterance, as in angry wrath, from 
the lips of a saint! It startled and horrified his listeners, yet they dared 
not think of attaching the significance to it which they could but believe 
he did. The expression of his countenance, in that one moment, blas¬ 
phemed by the utterance of that word, gave the lie to his whole past life; 
but the expression was lost in an instant, and a few moments after saw 
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him awaking, the resigned, heroic Christian, tranquil in his agony, sub¬ 
dued and subduing. 

Such a clashing of opinion had never before been known in the good 
town of Norfolk; such a startling event had never occurred to arouse 
those citizens so thoroughly, from one end of the grand street to the other. 
The banker had been assaulted, with intent to kill! He was mortally 
wounded, as the report went, and that by one of the most unmitigated 
wretches, blackguards and scoundrels that ever drew breath. And the 
stoiy was all true enough, yet how far from just was the indignation vis¬ 
ited upon the poor leper, by his dealings with the rich leper! 

Learn the circumstances of the outer and inner life of Judas, and the 
nature and the worth of public opinion in this matter will, to the candid 
reader, at once appear. 

Judas Rollin lived in a hut, the like of which whoso has beheld ever a 
railroad or canal in process of construction has seen by the myriad ; and 
this house his own hands had built. The hut stood on the sea-beach, 
and Judas owned, beside it, a boat and a fishing-net, and this was all 
his property. The poor man had a wife and one child. His wife was a 
•good creature at heart, but the woman had been almost driven out of 
her; that is, if by woman is understood refinement, gentleness, a soft 
voice, and ready sympathy. The sea air, and great exposure to all kinds 
of weather, and to labor in the sun and in the rain, from her youth up, 
had browned her face to a hue almost as dark as the copper-colored face 
of Judas. Her voice was not low, nor mild ; it would not have remind¬ 
ed you of sighing zephyrs, or ASolian strains. She was never well dressed, 
nor any where near it. She was a creature born to hard toil, brought up 
to it, and well inured in it; a woman, but a slave to poverty and ' 
labor, which is a very different sort of person from the woman of ease and 
elegance. So much love as can live in a heart crushed and bowed down 
by a never-ended toil; so much gentleness as can remain in a nature 
whose fiercest passions have by evil circumstances been all aroused, re¬ 
mained in her. But she was a different sort of being from her daughter 
Angela, who was a very fair, bright-eyed, and lively girl; as pretty a girl, 
in fact, as could in her day have been found, high or low, in Norfolk. 
She had a sweet voice and a kind heart, industry, and application, and 
ambition; and with these qualifications stubborn indeed must be the evil 
fortune that can not be overcome. Angela was ambitious, not only for 
herself, but for her parents, more so far than they had ever been for 
themselves ; and this she proved, even while a very young child, in her 
whole-souled endeavors to increase the comforts of her home, by trying 
to make order and peace there. 

Judas Rollin was a hard man, yet not naturally so. Sinful, corrupted, 
morally diseased his nature had become, but it was surely his second. • 
nature; it was not so with him in the beginning. When he was an 
infant, in his mother’s arms, of him, as soon as of the purest offspring of 
purity, the angels might have said, ‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 
Alas, for the manhood that had grown from that infancy! sad, and true 
as sad, would the truthful declaration of him now have been, ‘ Of such is 
the kingdom of Satan.’ Search the universe over, you would never find 
a house more miserable than his, a home more fallen, a nature more 
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besotted, a life more depraved. He had sunk, soul and body, poor Judas! 
He was hardly a man; indeed, he was much more a beast than a man. 

His leprosy was not, as before stated, of that outward form which sent 
the afflicted of old far from the wayside, to dwell and to die alone. In 
what then could one now discover it ? Oh, look ! see ! How doth drunk¬ 
enness leave its mark ? Ay, how, if not in the outward, the visible 
signs, as well as in the inward and spiritual corruption ? in flaming let¬ 
ters, in bodily weakness and inefficiency, in poisoned, yet continuing life, 
in extreme poverty, depravity, ruin; in gross sensualism, in evil, uncon¬ 
trollable passions, in brutal desires ! Oh, see what a story is written in 
those wild, those red and fiery eyes, those angry eyes, which have lost the 
divine insignia! What a tale that bloated, unstable figure tells. Those 
rags he wears are enough to make one laugh, provided one be sufficiently 
hardened; or weep, if one be still in the possession of humanity. The 
mark, the brand, the leprosy is on him; he carries it about with him; he 
cannot throw it aside; it is him 1 But supposing he, this man, were ar¬ 
rayed in cleanly raiment; for a moment, in mere courtesy, think of him 
thus: put fine garments on him, dress him as a—a gentleman; would he, 
in all reason, be still laughed at, hooted at, shrunk from, insulted ? Not 
insulted, certaintly, except perhaps by children, who are not wise to distin¬ 
guish ! Why then is it ? Is the ‘ gowd ’ more than ‘ the guinea-stamp ?’ 
One would imagine so. Just array Judas as some are in your mind’s 
eye arrayed. There is many a Dives, dear reader, for whom he might 
reasonably be mistaken! I know it, and so do you! But in these rags, 
which are merely the outer presentment of his poverty, his inward pov¬ 
erty, which is in fact more grievous far than that which constrains many 
•a mortal to lie down and die —give him again the rags which are his: if he 
is himself, you will see soon enough the leprosy which disgusts you, 
though you would not think of flying before it in fear of contagion. You 
see the leprosy, unutterably terrible, which that once prevalent in Judea 
only faintly prefigured. 

The wounded man on whom we have looked was no acknowledged 
leper; but oh, ye angels! was he the less so because unacknowledged \ 
Had any mortal said on the contrary of Judas Rollin, the day when he 
was cast into prison by the hand of indignant and outraged law, ‘ The man 
has leprosy — he ought to be put away by himself the word would have 
been repeated from lip to lip, through all that town of Norfolk, and every 
one would have added, 1 What an expressive word!' 

Many years ago this fisherman and this banker, whose separation was, 
to all appearance, as morally great as if they had resided at the extremes 
of the earth, found themselves, each in youth, together in a house of God. 
They had not gone together there on that memorable night, for though 
both were poor, accident had placed them in different stations of life, and 
nature had endowed them with very different temperaments. It seemed 
as though something more than accident had led them to that one place 
of worship on the same even. Neither of them could be often found in such 
holy place. They did not go together, but they went equally from cu¬ 
riosity ; and they found more than they sought, when, at the conclusion 
of a discourse which had affected the one to the depths of his heart, and 
the other through his whole mind, this appeal burst on their ears: 
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‘Here stand I, in the name of the Everlasting God, the great Jehovah! 
As His ambassador, His minister, I have laid before you this night the 
despatches of His infinite grace. O men and women, it is sufficient for 
you! Bondmen of Satan, I cry unto you, arise! cast off your fetters, 
your thrice-accursed fetters! Behold, He who is the Almighty and the 
All-merciful is waiting to receive you! Pilgrims, weary wanderers in 
the desert, do you weep ? You are bowed down, I know, I know you 
are; you faint beneath your burden: oh, cast it on the Lord ! He will 
sustain you, and comfort you! He, my brethren, my brothers —oh, re¬ 
member this — He, also, once wandering on this earth, for your sake and 
for mine, exclaimed, ‘I thirst!’ and by the atonement He made, by His 
own bitter want and pain, a fountain was opened, and He has bidden 
me, even me, to stand before this people, to cry, ‘Ho! all ye that thirst! 
behold the fountain of living water! Whosoever will drink of it shall 
never thirst! ’ In God’s name, dear brethren, ye athirst, wearied, and 
dying mortals, come! Behold the well of salvation! See—the hour of 
salvation — it is at hand! Come, for all things are now ready. The 
Spirit and the Bride, are they not whispering at this very moment in your 
hearts, Come ? Fellow-pilgrims, you who are yet in your youth, let me 
tell you, very dark and dreary is this world, and you will find it so, if you 
do not see the Sun of Righteousness shining about your path, and direct¬ 
ing your way to heaven. Oh, think upon this life! I know it all: I 
also have been young; I am old; I have proved what some of you are 
now experiencing, and this I tell you, for the thing that hath been shall 
be—say, is not this your life? Do you not in early youth, are you not 
now looking forward, some of you, with keenest impatience, tempted 
sorely to leap on and grasp to yourself the glowing future before the 
time ? And some other of you, have you not met that future, and proved 
it ? Was it not disappointment that you hugged to your breast ? And 
others still—you have gone farther on in life—has not the cry already burst 
with bitter anguish from your hearts, ‘ And is this all ? Do those around 
me, have others found only this?’ Is it, indeed, all we have to look for? 
must we turn our thoughts beyond this wished-for future, even farther up, 
to God, for a future which we shall not recognize on earth ? My friends, 
there has never a youth of thoughtful mind arrived at manhood, who has 
not gone through all this experience of thought, expectation, and disap¬ 
pointment. How is it possible that the experience should be otherwise ? 
How else could we be transported from the kingdom of darkness to the 
kingdom of God on earth, the kingdom of God in heaven ? How could 
man ever be prepared, save by a trial of the life of worldliness and the 
life of holiness, to combat and choose between the two ? And since then 
this is the experience of all, since the converted man will tell you it is 
true, and that there is more joy, as well as safety, in believing, O brother 
still in bondage, suffer yourself to be entreated, to be warned. ‘The thing 
that hath been, shall be.’ Resist the Devil, and, you have the word of 
Him for it who cannot lie, the Devil will flee from you! Dear brethren, 
it is sin, and sin alone, that makes the anguish of the tribulation, the bit¬ 
terness of the strife, the keenness of the sorrow! Believe me, for the 
God who hears me has inspired my voice to speak this truth: there is 
peace, there is satisfaction in faith, and trust in the Lord our Lord, Chris? 
vol. xxxvii. 34 
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Jesus. Would you approach the Eternal Father? What can prevent 
you, then ? Come, in tne name of love, and holy joy, and unfailing con¬ 
solation ! Come, but through your Redeemer ; there is no other refuge, 
there is no other sacrifice. Christ our Passover is slain for us! Let us 
keep the feast, the feast of reconciliation. Oh, unspeakable joy! oh, holy 
love! oh, divine reconciliation 1 Whosoever will .... let him come!’ 

The minister paused, and a deep silence spread over the vast assembly 
which had gathered expressly to hear him, for he was a preacher far- 
famed for his eloquence; and the eloquence of the orator, if not the truth 
of the preacher, is always attractive; the curious and idle, as well as the 
intellectual, will be drawn and affected by it. 

It was at the conclusion of a long sermon on the Atonement, that he 
uttered the recorded invitation — an invitation which had never sounded 
in the ears of that congregation with such solemnity and thrilling power 
before. A few moments of entire silence passed, and then his deep and 
thrilling voice was heard again. It took now the tone of tenderest sym¬ 
pathy, as though his heart were weeping for the unconverted ones before 
him. ‘Are there none here,’ he said, looking earnestly around, ‘are 
there none within hearing of the great truths this night proclaimed, who 
have need to come, when bidden ? Is this, indeed, an entire company 
of Christians, men and women ? Is there not one unregenerate heart, 
not one unsanctified soul in Divine presence? Can every voice in this 
assembly exclaim with one accord, ‘ My Lord, and my God ? ’ Oh, how 
blessed the thought! how glorious the idea! Well might one, then, in 
His name, rise up, and declare this place to be, in a peculiar sense, the 
very gate of heaven.’ Again he paused, and a dead silence ensued; then 
a voice from a far corner exclaimed, ‘ O Lord ! have mercy on me! have 
mercy on me! ’ 

It was more a groan than a prayer, and if the silence there had not 
been perfect, it could not have fallen thrillingly, as it did, on the awed 
heart of the congregation. It broke distinctly on the minister’s ear, and 
many a voice echoed it; and then there was a rising, and a rush, and in a 
moment more a crowd of kneeling forms fell prostrate before the altar. 
Again all was hushed, and nothing but that supplicating voice, ‘articulate 
in the ear of Heaven,’ was heard, beseeching the grace of God for those 
repentant mortals. It was a sight and a night to be remembered—such 
a sight and night, that none of all the multitude gathered on that occa¬ 
sion in the church could ever speak of it without the solemnest emotion; 
they had looked upon the solemnest sight the universe can afford, that of 
a congregation of sinners, convicted by their own conscience and the 
Spirit of God of their sin. God was there, in the midst of them, and 
they knew it; and with a rich blessing He answered the prayers of the 
devout man who had aroused the multitude from death to life. 

This occasion was the opening of a revival of religious sentiment and 
action in Norfolk, which was attended by varied, by some blessed, fruits. 
In pious souls the memory of it was for many years a precious memory, 
for then it was that many were added to the church daily, of such as 
should be saved. 

Among those who repented to confession were the two young men of ' 
whom we have made mention, Hiram Hildreth and Judas Kollin. It was 
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indeed from the heart of Judas, the fisherman, that the cry of a heart 
burdened with a consciousness of need and sin broke forth, which aroused 
many of that congregation to the act of humbling themselves before God. 
It was a momentary wonder to all, until the power of God unto salvation 
was called to mind, when he was seen rushing up to the altar, the first of 
the many who offered themselves for the prayers of the church, He was 
well known as a bold, careless, reckless and profane youth, but no one 
had suspected him of a remaining capacity for the genuine feeling and 
moral courage that was revealed on this night by him. 

The whole life of this Judas had been a hard and an exposed one, and 
not unattended with danger. His childhood had been spent in idle¬ 
ness and in want, and his ideas, from the first, hardly extended beyond 
that sea-side where, bare-foot and bare-headed, he had played and 
worked through infancy and childhood, only escaping death by drown¬ 
ing because predestined, according to the opinion of some, to be hanged ! 
He had never been sent to school a day in his life, but of his own accord 
he had sometimes gone to the shanty where children such as he were 
taught; and it is not to be supposed that he, in these random visits, 
acquired much information. In fact, he knew almost nothing, until he 
went to work for himself, and began to be ashamed of his heathenish 
ignorance. Then, by degrees, in one way and another, he picked up 
various kinds of knowledge, and learned to read and write. Much be¬ 
yond these attainments he did not go, in the path of learning. Other 
inducements than those which had impelled him to study offered, when, 
wearied with hard work, he found a brief time for rest. His home, or 
rather the place which gave him shelter, was a miserable one; he had 
no comfort there by day or by night, and after he grew old and strong 
enough to labor for himself, he seldom went back to it His father and 
mother were intemperate people; the shed they lived in was a hell on 
earth; and it was a fiercer and more loathsome hell to him even than 
that in which he plunged on his escape from home. 

As a matter almost of course, he fell in with bad company. There 
was none other that would receive him. Every thing seemed against 
him. Even his kind-heartedness and good-nature were turned into in¬ 
struments which served his worst interests. After he became a regular 
boatman and fisherman, his days were days of labor. He hardly knew 
what rest was till the Sabbaths came round, and then be never thought 
of seeking rest (for who had ever taught him better?) in any other 
place than the tavern, where his companions lounged away the hours, or 
in strolling on the beach, or in sleeping in his poor lodgings. This Sab¬ 
bath night, when for the first time in his life he heard himself invited, 
with true and earnest sympathy, to come to the Lord for comfort and 
strength, was certainly an era in his career. It seemed, while the preach¬ 
er’s voice was ringing through the silence, as though the call was made 
purposely for him, as though he too could really understand, what he 
had never much thought of, and certainly had never comprehended be¬ 
fore, the 'one great need, which in itself absorbed every other need; and 
thus it waa that the audible, irresistible, one cry of his soul in that hour 
was, 4 Lord, have mercy on me! ’ 

He forgot every thing in that emotion; the future, the present^ and 
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the past were all drawn into that one great and most strange thought, 
the merciful and Almighty God, whose love and goodness had on this 
night been fully and freely set before him. He was willing and ready 
to receive even him, sinner though he was, into the covenant of His 
grace l And as complete a surrender, for the moment, as mortal ever 
made, he made, when, forgetful of all other things, he pressed forward to 
learn of, and to accept the love of the Lord Jesus ; for he saw now how 
it was, that having Him he should possess all things. There were some 
who rejoiced and were glad in the conversion of this youth; but he 
knew not of it. There were pious souls who knew nothing of him, ex¬ 
cept the knowledge that might be drawn from his looks, his rough and 
coarse dress; they saw in him a publican and a sinner. This was the 
most that was known of him, excepting by the good pastor, whose heart 
was keenly alive to the conviction of the great redemption there was for 
this youth, and to the fact of the peculiar and constant dangers, the 
temptations, to which, as a pilgrim in the Christian progress, he would 
surely be exposed. He was right in his conviction, or suspicion, of the 
very kind of danger that awaited and attended Judas; of the ridicule, 
and jesting, and mocking, by which his former companions in sin would 
lead, or strive to lead the convert astray; and strong indeed, almost mi¬ 
raculous, he knew the power must be, that would deafen him to all their 
persuasion, temptation and example. He trembled for the lad, and he 
did more: he prayed for him; he prayed for, he strove with him; for he 
clearly saw that the few temporal comforts and-enjoyments even which 
he had, would present themselves to Judas’s mind as so many sore temp¬ 
tations to return from the strange path he had entered, and go with those 
who had only a few of the most sensual pleasures to comfort them in 
their want and poverty. In forsaking the ways and practices of sin 
and folly, what strong defence was there that he could place between 
himself and them ? He was not fitted for, nor had he taste, naturally, 
for intellectual enjoyments; and even if he had, what then ? In his case 
the satisfaction would not have waited on the craving. How, in what 
way could the cultivation of his intellect be conducted ? He had none 
of the genius that overleaps and conquers obstacles; he had not the 
habits of application which sometimes, to all practical purposes, supply 
the inspirations and the daringness of genius. Obviously there was but 
one hope for him, the love of God, of virtue, and of holiness; and this, 
to cure him from the leprosy of his sin, must become the great principle of 
his life and action. That this was the work of no one moment, or hour, 
or day of excitement, the pastor knew well. He knew it was not a mir¬ 
acle that had aroused this youth to a consciousness of the error of his 
ways, like that which induced the change in Paul the apostle. He knew 
that, in reason, Judas could not be so radically, naturally and spiritually 
changed, as that nothing could now remove his feet from the Rock of 
Faith; that the passion, and determination, and inclination of a moment 
ought not to be accepted as the. guarantee of the work of a life-time. He 
could readily see that his words might have produced this solemnizing 
effect, this subduing effect, on one suddenly awakened by a variety of 
causes beside his words to a sense of his spiritual and worldly need and 
wretchedness; that many influences beside spiritual ones might constrain 
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him to remain true and steadfast, for a time, to the vows of repentance 
and amendment he made. 

And so he exerted himself to the utmost to establish and perfect the 
good work begun in Judas. But before the joy of believing had become 
a joy so established that it could not be lived without, the minister was 
removed from his charge ; and after leaving Norfolk, afflicting dispensa¬ 
tions of a domestic nature absorbed his thoughts, and Judas was left 
without a mortal-spiritual guide. Almost without a guide: but still that 
new Idea was in his mind ; a new word was tolling, solemnly as a funeral 
bell, through his heart; he had a new perception, dim and dark it is true, 
but still infinitely more full of hope for and to him than his former total 
unconsciousness. If it was not love /or, it was the love of, and a con¬ 
sciousness of the love of God, which awakened him. It was surely not 
fear. The preacher had presented no terrific imagery of the Divine 
wrath and future judgment, to frighten his hearers into saving repent¬ 
ance. It was the more exalted and subduing sentiment of love. When 
Judas afterward, deprived of his spiritual guide, sought of himself to 
find out and to know God, the rapturous idea which at first rejoiced 
him by degrees departed. When he studied the subject for his own 
mind, he oftener lingered over the terrors of the eternal power, eternal 
wrath and judgment, and on the fiery condemnation, than on that record 
of God wherein is made known the wondrous story of a surpassing, all- 
mighty, all-embracing love. Aud when was the bond of fear, of fear that 
was not a tangible torment, a personal cruelty and restriction — when was 
• such a fear ever an effectually preventing, directing and saving power ? 
Near may lead to love, and not unaccountably, but love never leads to 
such fear as the awakened sinner sometimes feels, to be miserable in, and 
then to forget again. Fear hath torments ; but Love! it is all in all! 

Alas for Judas ! love did not come to be his all in all, and fear did not, 
of course, prove a saving power; for it was gradually dispelled by the 
jesting and the mocking of his companions, who were themselves equally 
without it, and reverence, and love. In his own mind, for his own con¬ 
sideration and encouragement, he could point to no .fruits of his conver¬ 
sion. No happy results had been produced — no temporal profit, certainly. 
And he could not tell his jesting companions, so that they would under¬ 
stand it—for he did not understand it himself — of that inward peace which 
was so unspeakable a blessing, nor of that hope of salvation, the exceed¬ 
ing comfort, the great possession, which was not to be bought with gold 
or with silver. He could not tell them, from the honest conviction of his 
heart, of that hope and peace which was a better possession than all the 
good things of this life. The golden gates of Promise had not been 
opened to him ; he knew not of that joy unspeakable and full of glory 
which the redeemed rejoice in ; light had not yet fallen around his path> 
but the shadows of light only; he was not yet unbound ; he had only 
been so moved as to become aware of the fetters which girded him, suffi¬ 
ciently afflicted by them to long for an escape. That was all. 

He forgot or neglected the hardly established habit of prayer; his 
lips were again pressed to the cup of impurity — the bitter cup of drunk¬ 
enness and of madness. Oaths and cursing found a voice, passion again 
swayed his mind, and desire was rampant in his heart; and ere long, poor 
Judas! he was treading in all the ways of the transgressor! 
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When he became a roan, and was fairly established in his business, his 
vagabondism, poverty and corruption, he of course did not find himself 
on the high road to prosperity. He had not the intellect nor the will which 
not unfrequently sends men up, even from the very dregs of society to 
the heights thereof; but he had within him the spirit of plodding industry, 
which was sure, so long as persevered in, to keep him above want. En¬ 
couraged by his consciousness of this fact, Judas, in the course of time, 
married, and built for himself a shanty on the sea-beach. But his pros¬ 
pects never brightened. Evil company, and perhaps‘ home influence’ too, 
served any other purpose than that of exalting him. He was tempted 
above what he was able to bear. He had forsaken God, and was without 
such force of mind and body as would have driven him on prosperously 
in the course of worldly affairs. In an awful sense his manhood was with¬ 
out hope, because without God in the world. 

No good Samaritan came in those days, even to him, jvith the attempt 
to renew or build up again his faith in the Lord Jehovah. He, diseased 
and a leper as he was, still was not recognized as of those sick in need of 
a physician, for whom the offering of healing was made. 

It was in the midst of the poverty and debasement of this poor man and 
woman, that Angela Rollin was born. In this house of want, and sin, and 
infamy, that fair-faced, fair-haired, angelic child grew up to maidenhood, 
as unlike her parents as the bright flower of the cactus to its ugly parent- 
stem. In prosperity, surrounded with and acted on by sweet, and pure, 
and genial influences, her name had been no misnomer; nor was it even 
now: she was no fallen angel; there was a fountain of purity in her soul • 
that remained unpolluted by the evil example continually before her. She 
also was without religious principle, ignorant of it, so far as it is an 
engrafted principle. She had no high ambition of any sort—no exalted 
faith; her preservation, through God’s mercy, from the contamination 
surrounding her, was innate gentleness, natural purity, and goodness. She 
saw her parents in their fallen state, and while she sighed for peace, and 
there was no peace, suddenly, as though enlightened by an inspiration, 
she determined to labor for their good solely, to strive in all ways to 
increase their comforts, their happiness, and even their improvement. 
Hard work for a child ! to reverse the decree of Nature, to set herself to 
the labor of aiding, bettering, and subduing, and conquering by love 
those whose place it naturally was to act this part toward her 1 Angela 
had, in some respects, a comparatively good fortune. She went out early 
to service, and chanced to fall into the hands of a kind woman, who knew 
her duty to her ‘neighbor,’ and very wisely acted according to her knowl¬ 
edge. With this person she lived till her fifteenth year; and then, becom¬ 
ing persuaded of the advantages that would attend the acquisition of a 
trade, she went home to her father’s house, and having made the arrange¬ 
ments necessary with a certain milliner, she industriously strove to be¬ 
come a skilful worker in that vocation. Had she chosen, she might have 
found a far pleasanter and much more respectable home than that of her 
parents; but a love for them, and a pity for their privations and their 
degradation, impelled her to remain with them. Lost as they seemed, 
she had hopes for them, and they were not the vain hopes of a vain 
imagination. It was not possible that she should live with them and of 
them, pure, and lovely, and amiable as she was, and not work a good 
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work on their spirits and their hearts. She sacrificed for them; and it 
was such an offering as was never yet rejected of Heaven. There was a 
deep and grand spring of hope and energy in Angela’s heart, and that 
hope had for its high object the elevation of her parents: would she 
not see it accomplished if spared to them, as had more than one kind 
heart f Surely, yes , was the answer; for would it not be utterly impos¬ 
sible for any mortal, however corrupt, if so they had not been trans¬ 
formed indeed into beasts, to live uninfluenced in the companionship of a 
gentle, sympathizing, rightly-determined, and beautiful woman? The 
parents of Angela proved this to be a truth for themselves. Her desire 
to elevate them, and make them more comfortable and happy, originated 
in them, or aroused in them anew, the same desire and determination. 
She was so pure that they became ashamed of their impurity when aware 
that she comprehended it, and in their shame they began to see the abso¬ 
lute necessity of abandoning it She was so light of heart, that their own 
moroseness and evil passions began to break away, and dispel, as the 
clouds before a morning sun. She was so truly holy, that the fear grew 
to be a preventive of sin in themselves, the fear to wound the heart of 
one so dear and so loving by oaths, or loose conversation, or evil prac¬ 
tices. Angela, hard-working, ever-toiling Angela, had no occasion for 
despairing. She was blessed in her good work. 

Let us look upon the other convert of that night, whom we have chosen 
to take notice of. Hiram Hildreth was a youth of clear, vigorous, and 
powerful intellect, and great ambition. He had heard in that discourse, 
which was to the loveless and unloved Judas for the time such a glad 
evangel, what was far from lost on him: he discovered how it is, that 
the children of this world are wiser in their generation than the children 
of light. He saw clearly, and with eyes filled all at once with a triumphant 
flood of light, how he might safely and surely push forward and onward, 
until he stood in good time among the rich, and leahied, and respectable. 
He saw the proffered cloak of religion, of sanctity, before him; he robed 
himself in it, and the effect was indeed miraculous! 

By nature this youth was keen, clever, and calculating; he counted the 
cost of every thing he felt inclined to attempt, and he never was known to 
undertake a task that did not succeed, and to his profit. Dependent on 
himself, like the fisherman Judas, only of a far different social position, 
Hildreth but needed to be successful, to be honored by all. And he was 
eminently successful as a man of business, a clerk, a merchant, a specu¬ 
lator, and then and finally as a banker. He had the manner and the tact 
to please, a prodigious power of application, and a craving for knowledge. 
With religion for his stepping-stone, he arose; he stood upon that, and 
won the confidence, admiration, esteem, and aid of others. He prospered 
in his business, he acquired knowledge, he acquired property; then he 

married well. In all the relations of life he stood high. And yet- 

he had only chosen religion as a mask to serve the Devil in! 

If in his day of power an angel’s hand had written on the wall of his 
palace-home the truth respecting him, and his doom, as once it was writ¬ 
ten of a king, it would have taken this form surely: 

4 Woe unto thee, Scribe, Pharisee, hypocrite! that devourest widows’ 
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houses, and for a pretence makest long prayers; therefore shall ye receive 
the greater damnation I Ye pay tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, 
and have omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy , and 
faith: these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone. 
Ye make clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, but within they 
are full of extortion and excess. Thou blind Pharisee 1 thou art like unto 
whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but within are 
full of dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness 1 Ye serpent of the gene¬ 
ration of vipers! how can ye escape the damnation of hell ? ’ 

Often do years on years pass away, and sometimes the obscuring 
shades of eternity fold over such men as he, before they are brought into 
judgment for the deeds done in the body; but it was not wholly so of 
the Leper, Hiram Hildreth. He was overtaken, not by an ordinary re¬ 
vealing dispensation, but by his own evil, corrupt, and defrauding nature. 
The base passions which had not for years been suffered to have their 
sway, burst forth at last; and on a day when his voice had presented the 
appeals and prayers of a whole church to God, they revealed them¬ 
selves in one transcendent crime, a crime which Judas the fisherman was 
swift to avenge! 

One morning, after family devotions — to whose acceptance the piety of 
the banker’s wife, and the purity, and reverence, and religion of the 
daughters, which he cherished as the apple of his eye, imparted all the 
virtue, all the significance — even as the now old man was about proceed¬ 
ing to his place of business, a note, bearing these words, was presented 
to him: 

‘Thbrk were two men in one city; the one rich and the other poor. The rich man had ex¬ 
ceeding many flocks and herds; but the poor man had nothing saving one little ewe-lamb, 
which he had bought and nourished up; and it grew up together with him and with his children; 
it did eat of his own meat, and drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, and was unto him 
as a daughter. And there came a traveller unto the rich man; and he spared to take of his own 
flock and of his own herd to dress for the wayfaring man that was come unto him, but took the 
poor man’s lamb, and dressed it for the man that was come unto him. 

‘ Thou art the man 1 * . . . 

The banker’s face grew very pale as he read these hardly legible words, 
which passion, as well as want of skill in writing, made almost unreadable. 
He shuddered, he was struck with sudden fear. He looked on his own 
bright and beautiful daughters, and a thought, known only to him, almost 
paralyzed him. He knew, only too well, the meaning of these words, and 
it was not hard for him to guess from whence they came. Ah! the Scrip¬ 
ture, which had been his weapon of defence against personal poverty, ob¬ 
scurity, and ignorance, and of offence against the great God, was turned 
against him at last! And by whom ? 


Yes; it was while the persevering, lovely child of Judas Rollin was 
pursuing her work of divine goodness, and finding her joy and comfort 
in doing it, and her reward in the manifest improvement around her; it 
was in the very, midst of this labor that a woe came upon Angela of which 
she had never imagined; and for avenging that woe, in which act God 
surely would pardon and justify him, though He hath said, ‘ Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay;’ for exercising that vengeance, Judas died in a prison 
after ten years’ confinement. But he did not die of leprosy! He who in 
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mercy is infinite, the worker of continual wonders, revealed Himself 
effectively; He became the captive’s God, and the hope which in youth 
came near to blessing him, returned again; it made light in that prisoned 
soul for the prisoned man ; and so, even while he lingered in his dreary 
cell, and bore the weariness of those slow, silent years, he learned the 
law of patience. He saw the hand and the will of the Merciful ; he 
more than dreamed of the Hereafter. So, though he died a prisoner, and 
though his daughter died in her youth and outraged innocence, and 
though his wife lived long to bear with suffering, and toil, and grief, they 
bore their separate burdens, each and all, so strongly, and so resignedly, 
and so holily, that by the grace of God, each one of that little family must 
for themselves have now solved in joy the dark and frightful enigma of 
their human life. They found their Pool of Siloam . 

Hiram Hildreth recovered from the sickening effects of his wounds, 
but they never healed; they left him maimed and a cripple for life; and he 
,went—for all his riches, and sanctimony, and influence, which he managed 
to maintain to the last by that cloak of religion he so constantly wore—he 
went, not only a cripple, but a Leper to the grave. 

Yet, he 4 died in the church ! ’ Yes, and so did a poor old wretch, the 
very worst specimen of humanity my eyes ever fell on, or my ear ever 
listened to. This poor, degraded outcast died in the church , for he had 
struggled in his drunkenness there, to find a place of rest; and a place 
of rest he found when he fell from the high gallery, and laid there in the 
church-aisle for six days and nights! Yes, they both 4 died in the church,’ 
as other men have done before them ; but whether Hiram Hildreth was 
carried from the temple of God, which is earth, to eternity, such a spirit¬ 
ual mass of corruption as the body of poor Jim was found to be, 

* I discern not, angels may l’ 


GRAVES OF THE G O L D - S E E K E R S . 


BY f. OI/BMKNT. 


The plain that stretches to the far south-west, 

The vale whose arms the Sacramento hold, 

The mountains that o’erlook th wealth untold 
Which jewels many a yellow placer’s breast, 

And all the thoroughfares so thickly press’d 
With pilgrims to the new-found land of gold, 

With tittle mounds are dotted, scarcely cold; 

The beds of sleepers who in life’s unrest, 

Its fever-strife for riches that decay, 

Have staked their hopes on fortune’s random throws^ 
Have flung the golden years of life away, 

And found a premature and lone repose 
Where grief its tribute tears may rarely pay, 

Or Friendship rear the slab that sobbing Memory owes. 

Buffalo, March 4 th, 1861. 
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When theWoMonw and deleaves, 

Losing all their golden glow 

In the slowly-gathering twilight 
Faintly fluttered to and fro. 

All the ground was starred with May-blooms- 
Every where they met my eye; 

But I went to gather Heartsease, 

So I passed all others by. 

Oh! my soul was ne’er so ioyous 
As it was in those glad hours, 

When I wandered light and careless, 

it __ I.Ua nliiAlrtmt* flnuroM 


And I gave them all to you, dear; 

Then I looked up in your face, 

And I wondered I could think 
That the flowers had any grace. 

Then it was I gathered Heart’s-ease; 

Then it was, dear heart, I found 
That the glory of the May-blooms 

Did not lie upon the ground! b. 8. chiltok. 

Washington, May, 1861. 


CHARLES SWAIN. 

What James Montgomery and Ebenezer Elliott have proved in Shef¬ 
field, Charles Swain has proved in Manchester — that neither smoky 
atmospheres, sooty chimneys, clanking machinery, nor the wear, tear and 
bustle of a town life, can repress the manifestations of poetical genius. 
To those ignorant of the fact, Manchester would appear the last place 
in the world for the birth-place and residence of a poet, whose strains 
are so full of sunshine and gladness. We should assign him some 
pleasant and retired nook, where he could revel in the 4 fresh’ning breeze,’ 
scent the woodbine and the wild rose, and 4 through the azure halls of 
day, listen to the lark’s glad tirral-la; ’ and not to the noisy locality of 
factories, warehouses, foundries, and all the other matter-of-fact scenes 
of the 4 work-shop of England.’ But Manchester, as we have abundant 
testimony, has imparted none of her gloom to the strains of Swain; 
they fall as sweet upon our ears as though they had been written in the 
most delightful seclusion. They have as much graceful fancy, glowing 
aspiration, and musical cadence, as though they were the offspring of 
southern climes. The utilitarian tendency of Manchester pursuits could 
not invade the spiritual abodes of our poet while he was so deeply ab¬ 
sorbed in his divine mission. 4 What have I to do with Manchester or 
Manchester with me ? ’ Swain might justly inquire, as his spirit revelled 
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in the fanciful realms of poetic inspiration. His next-door neighbor might 
be congratulating himself on a profitable investment, or speculating on 
the next advices of the American packet, while he was in the purer 
regions of imagination and fancy. Considering all these matter-of-fact 
tendencies of Manchester, it is pleasant to meet with such a spirit as that 
exhibited by the author of ‘English Melodies,’ springing up, like an 
o&sis in the desert, refreshing and invigorating an otherwise dull and 
monotonous life. 

Charles Swain was born in January, 1803. His father was a native of 
Cheshire, and his mother of Amsterdam. In due time be became a 
pupil of the Rev. William Johns, a gentleman of considerable scholastic 
reputation. At six years of age he lost his father, and at fourteen our 
poet was placed in the dye-works of Mr. Tavarie, his uncle. The latter 
was a person of considerable erudition and classical attainments, who 
wrote and spoke nine languages. Under him Swain toiled in this dis¬ 
agreeable business for fourteen years. During this period, he produced 
several meritorious effusions, his first appearance in print being in the 
‘Manchester Iris,’ in some lines addressed to Thalia. In 1825 a poem 
from his pen, entitled ‘ The Escaped Convict,’ appeared in the columns 
of the Literary Gazette , which won immediate attention, and was very 
widely quoted. 

From the first appearance of this poem, our poet may date his lit¬ 
erary career : it won him the attention and correspondence of several dis¬ 
tinguished writers, and he subsequently contributed to the Monthly , the 
New Monthly , and a variety of other periodicals. The popularity of 
these fugitive pieces induced their author, in 1827, to collect them in a 
volume, under the title of ‘ Metrical Essays on Subjects of History and 
Imagination.’ They were very well received, and our poet henceforth 
arrived at permanent distinction. In 1830 Swain published one of his 
most finished productions, the ‘ Beauties of the Mind.’ In 1832 he ex¬ 
tended and revised the latter, which he published under the title of ‘ The 
Mind, and other Poems.’ 

It was somewhere about this period that he produced an admirable minor 
poem, entitled ‘ Dryburgh Abbey,’ which enjoyed the most extensive pop¬ 
ularity. It was written on the death of Sir Walter Scott, and the idea 
’ of introducing all Scott’s heroes and heroines at his burial was highly 
poetical and admirably sustained. It travelled over the continent and 
America, where it was published and republished with great success. In 
1841 a third edition of 1500 copies of 4 The Mind’ was published, illus¬ 
trated in the most finished style of art. This volume won the highest 
honors of criticism, and by general consent established still more firmly 
our poet’s reputation. In 1847 Mr. Swain brought out a volume of 
exquisite poetry, entitled 4 Dramatic Chapters.’ They were very success¬ 
ful ; and Mr. Marston, the author of 4 The Patrician’s Daughter,’ has justly 
observed, that 4 without undervaluing the beauty of thought, grace of 
illustration, and truth of feeling which distinguished Mr. Swain’s previous 
poetry, these ‘Dramatic Chapters’ are to our mind the highest exposition 
of his own.’ In 1849 he published his 4 English Melodies,’ which doubt¬ 
less are as well known to the public ear as the bhllad-poetry of any of his 
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contemporaries. The publication of these called forth the following warm 
tribute from one of our highest literary authorities: ‘As a lyrist he is 
entitled to take rank with the best reputations; he has fancy and fervor 
associated with both sentiment and thought. More than all, he cares for 
man, and feels, even as grandly as Wordsworth, the throbbings of the 
human heart He is likewise the Poet of Progress, and looks onward 
and upward, flattering no particular interest, but desiring the benefit of 
the common-weal, urging forward to the utmost improvement both of 
society and the individual’ His influence in this regard has already been 
felt, and will be hereafter. 

Robert Southey wrote this judgment of Swain and his writings : 

‘ Swain’s poetry is made of the right materials. If ever man were born 
to be a poet, he was; and if Manchester is not proud of him yet, the time 
will certainly come when it will be so.’ There is nothing approaching 
flattery in this, for Swain, in the sphere of poetry to which his mind has 
been drawn, has shown himself a real child of song. If intense feeling, 
graceful illustration, and exuberant fancy have any thing to do with po¬ 
etry, then must we recognize in him a true poet. Elegance of sentiment 
and earnestness of emotion characterize all his productions. Then, we 
always find in his song a genuine warmth of heart, a truly Christian zeal, 
and an earnest desire to elevate the moral and mental condition of those 
around him. 

Surely the man who shows these qualities deserves to be a popular 
poet, for then he justly realizes Shelley’s definition of ‘ poets being the 
unacknowledged legislators of the world.’ Such poetry as Swain’s always 
goes direct to the heart, and as such receives the most enlarged apprecia¬ 
tion, for the heart is the only just test of the appeals of poetry. When 
Catholicism of opinion, generous impulse, and warmth of emotion charac¬ 
terize a poet’s effusions, we may rest assured that they will be enshrined 
in the affections of his countrymen. 

In point of inventive genius and poetic utterance, ‘ The Mind ’ is Swain’s 
principal production. It abounds in passages of considerable beauty. 
Speaking of Poetry, he says : 

1 For ever hast thou been a gift of light; 

A voice in the eternity of days ; 

A presence in the everlasting sight, 

Soaring where even seraphs fear to gaze.’ 

In another part he says: 

J *T is sweet to look upon the stars, and deem 
A spiritual influence breathes around; 

That we are nearer heaven than we seem, 

And missioned angels make earth hallowed ground ; 

That our own nature with yon sphere is bound 
In mystic harmony — in link divine — 

Celestial correspondence — that, when found 
’Twixl soul and star, our coming fate define, 

And shape our horoscope with Truth’s unerring line.’ 

These are not specimens of isolated beauties; passages of equal, if not of 
superior power are to be found in abundance. The ‘ Dramatic Chapters ’ 
exhibit a greater variety of poetical resources than * The Mind.’ They 
have that great element of dramatic composition, individuality, and 
they abound in pathos, humor, interest of story, and refinement and 
beauty of sentiment. 
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Swain’s songs generally manifest true nobility of feeling, and it is no less 
prominent in these 4 Dramatic Chapters.’ What more exalted than this ? 

‘ The nobly born are not the only noble I 
There is a line more royal, more majestic 
Than is the sceptred line of mighty crowns ; 

An ancestry so bright with glorious names 
That be, who truly feels himself akin 
To -uch, may stand before the throne—noble 
Amidst the noblest; kingly amidst kings! 
lie that inherits Honor, Virtue, Truth, 

Springs from a lineage next to the divine ; 

For these we e heirs of God ; and we, their heirs, 

Prove nearest God when we stand next to them I 
Man, heir to these, is rich ; and Wealth may bow 
To Greatness it can cherish — not create! * 

We have here a graceful portrait: 

1 1 dreamt I had a sister graced as thou ; 

As beautiftil, yet different in her beauty: 

For she was like the twilight, soft and dark; 

Thou like the morning, dewy-eyed and fair.* 

Olivia’s answer to Delmont is admirable. Delmont says; 

* *T is true, I am not rich; 

No honors, fortune, fame, to share with thee. 

Or if, of such slight import, they seem dwarfed 
Beside thy beauteous self! But were I rich-* 

to which Olivia replies, breaking in upon his cold suggestion : 

‘ And if thou wert ? 

Love is not to be bought; *t is of the soul 
The noblest element, the spirit-bond 
That links the angel with humanity. 

As well might’st thou attempt to purchase heaven. 

To vend the stars, make traffic of the skies, 

Or measure out what is immeasurable, 

As count each feeling in the pulse of love, 

Its height, its depth, its softness, beauty, strength, 

And price affections as thou wouldst estates ! • 

Go to ! for shame! thy tongue belied thy heart. 

Love is God *s seal upon the universe — 

Ttie brand and sign of His Omnipotence; 

And hearts enshrining love the most on earth, 

Find here the most of heaven! * 


In the 4 English Melodies ’ we feel ourselves justified in comparing Swain 
with Moore and Barry Cornwall. What more delightful than his verses 
on‘Mary?’ s 


* The graceful and the beautiftil, 

The gentle, kind, and airy, 

Together met to mould the form 
And gift the mind of Mary. 

There *s nature in each careless curl, 

In every grace a moral; [girl, 

Her mouth — *t is Cupid *s mouth—sweet 
And full of pearls aud coral. 

ii. 

‘ She *s like the key-stone to an arch, 

That consummates all beauty; 

She *8 like the music to a march, 

Which sheds a joy on duty 1 
All happy thoughts and feelings rife 
Seem evermore to guide her; 

The very ills and cares of life 
Forget themselves beside her. 


in. 

* Each sweet expressive glance appears 
Of Nature’s best selection; 

It took the world six thousand years 
To perfect such perfection ! 

All gifts divine that could combine, 
All charms of nymph or fairy, 

Agreed to grace one beauteous face, 
And witch the world with Mary. 

IV. 

‘ She speeds as if with wings so fleet 
No bird’s could e’er surpass them ; 

Yet none can ever spy her feet, 

Though’t is believed she has them ! 

She lends a spell to every scene, 

Her step makes winter vernal; 

A something half divine, between 
The earthly and eternal! ’ 


The popularity of these Melodies is a sufficient guarantee of their 
worth; and if Swain has nothing else to contribute to his pleasure, he 
has the satisfaction of knowing that in these songs he has placed senti- 
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ments on the lips of his countrymen which must always secure him their 
love and respect One of the latest of his pieces, which we copy from 
the Manchester Guardian , is inscribed to an American friend: 

WHAT IB NOBLE? 

KHPI«TTULLT IVtOHIBSS TO HXVXT T. TUOISRUiV, K«Q.. ADTHOR OP ‘THOIOHTI OW THX TOMTB, 
* ARTIST-LIBS,' * ITALIAV IKITOH-BOOK,' ' TBB OPTIMIST.' BTO. 


XT OHARLXI IWAIV. 


What 1b noble T To inherit 
Wealth, estate, and proud degree T 

There must be some other merit 
Higher yet than these for me ! 

Something greater far must enter 
Into lifers majestic span; 

Fitted to create and centre 
True nobility in man! 

IX. 

What is noble? Tis the finer 
Portion of our Mind and Heart; 

Linked to something still diviner 
Than mere language can impart: 

Ever prompting — ever seeing 
Some Improvement yet to plan ; 

To uplift our fellow-being, 

And, like man, to feel for Man! 

XXX. 

What is noble ? Is the sabre 
Nobler than the humble spade? 

There’s a dignity in labor 
Truer than e’er pomp arrayed! 

He who seeks the Mind’s improvement 
Aids the world, in aiding Mind; 

Every great commanding movement 
Serves not one—but all mankind. 


O’er the Forge’s heat and ashes, 

O’er the Engine’s iron head, 
Wher^the rapid shuttle flashes, 

And the spindle whirls its thread ; 
There is Labor lowly tending 
Each requirement of the hour, 
There is genius still extending 
Science—and its world of power! 


Mid the dust, and speed, and clamor 
Of the loom-shed and the mill; 

Midst the clink of wheel and hammer 
Great results are growing still! 
Though, too oft, by Fashion’s creatures, 
Work and workers may be blamed. 
Commerce need not hide its features! 
Industry is not ashamed! 


What is noble ? That which places 
Truth in its enfranchised will; 
Leaving steps, like angel-traces. 

That mankind may follow still! 

E’en though Scorn’s malignant glances 
Prove him poorest of his clan, 

He’s the JToble —who advances 
Freedom, and the Cause of Man! 
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MENTAL CULTURE. 


BT BIT BBLVIH. 


‘VIVAMU8 PROPTER VIROSQUE RES.' 

From history we derive our knowledge of the past. All eras, epochs 
and events which have transpired and have momentous bearings are re¬ 
corded for succeeding generations. While it is a duty conceded by all 
that the fathers collect passing results as records for the children, we 
have to thank the Creator for endowing man with the desire to save 
from oblivion facts; while we are grateful to the created for the labor 
given to this end. 

History to the world is what inheritance is to families: for use, in¬ 
struction and advantage. A textuary to prompt and correct, to warn 
and advise! A segregated portion of incidents it may be, yet that the 
most weighty and necessary. Wisdom is wanting without knowledge; 
results without action. We cannot walk by willing or speak without 
thinking. For what purpose is the mind ? WTiy have we power to en¬ 
large and ennoble it ? Can it be for aggrandizement, to feel superior to 
those less gifted, to rust without the wear ? Nay! It is bestowed for 
good; for friendship and love; for convicting others of errors, and arousing 
your fellow from apathy and indifference; to aid in all measures, the object 
of which is to benefit mankind and promote the better will. The youth 
rebels against application, and his mutinous spirit is fed by indulgence. 
The fond parent, easy with the reins of government, is nursing his child 
with a condiment that strengthens the passions without improving the 
intellect. Perhaps he is himself neutral as to mental food, and his son is 
but a truthful representative, with the increase natural to hereditament. 
His mind, good ab initio , left to swim amid the common-place bubbles 
that float upon the surface, is but resting for a perverted purpose, though 
not for crime, plainly for ignorance, which is the precursor of wickedness. 
Can we follow the troop of ragged children to schools and books ? A 
negative is here as emphatic as the truth is serious. There is an absence 
of taste arising not entirely from circumstances. We are all inclined to 
stray mentally as well as morally, and many there are who need unre¬ 
laxed efforts and peculiar incentives to a favorable bias for knowledge and 
a desire to inform the mind of the Past as well as of the Present. „ 

Mind without culture is but a field open to ignorance and superstition, 
errors and deceits; a grand 'preserve for burrowing mice and infesting 
gnats. In our day of wonderful improvements and rail-way progress, we 
can learn and improve ourselves by reviewing the course of those who flour¬ 
ished centuries ago. The ancients, fired with an enthusiasm for perfecting 
benefits and a strong relish for the nobility of exertion, quickened the appe- • 
rite to dilate the mental eye, which we with all our stimulants may not 
easily effect. Strict disciplinarians, noble exemplars of heroism and know¬ 
ledge, their children could do naught but admire and follow to the battle¬ 
field or the forum. Time and c istom have worn the point to a blunt¬ 
ness ; and without action we shall sluggishly tend to idiotcy and imbecility'. 
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The same principle that is known in agriculture is recognized in mind. 
We see the industrial labor of the farmer remunerated by golden harvests 
and surrounding luxuries: the student arises from his heavy intellectual 
tasks with ideas both enlarged and liberal. The cobwebs of negligence 
are brushed away, while the radiant sun-beams of light and knowledge 
flood his mind with the riches of accession which fade only by the provi¬ 
dences of God. There is likewise a satisfaction as agreeable as it is valu¬ 
able that follows his researches. His spirit of piety, benevolence and phi¬ 
lanthropy has increased, and he, more worthy the appellation of man, is 

n ared to give to others that which preserves him from shadows that 
en. 

What deplorable cause is that which has given Russian Nicholas such 
an unlimited sway over so vast a territory ? From the land of perpetual 
snows to the clime of the pomegranate and the fig, he governs with iron¬ 
like inflexibility. His nod may be both the life and death of his subjects. 
Fully aware of the potent charm which knowledge brings, he studiously 
avoids the advancement of much intelligence within his domains, for it 
is easier to rule an ignorant people than an enlightened. Had the 
youths of Russia the favored privileges that dance continually before and 
around those of our country, what an expression of latent energies would 
there be! While we most decidedly disapprove of the rigid measures 
adhered to by the Russian, we cannot but admire the noble decision of 
his chaacter, which compels such perfect obedience on the part of his 
subject g ; at the same time we regret that such mighty influence should 
bias to blind and enslave. Allowing him the same astonishing power 
directed in the channel of disseminating knowledge, and what a wonder¬ 
ful ally should we have in furthering light and intellectual blessings broad¬ 
cast upon the earth. As change is incident to our existence, as change is 
written upon all things, we cannot but hope that the dark shadow which 
eclipses so great a luminary will yet pass away, and that the sun-light of 
erudition will yet illumine the regions of the glacier and the vine, and 
turn alike the battle-axe and the spear into instruments of instruction and 
usefulness. 

From the fifteenth century, when flourished Columbus, Americus Ves- 
pucius and the venerable Las Casas, and to whom is due the gratitude 
of the world for a more general circulation of important and interesting 
events, we date the infection of the philanthropic spirit which discovered 
the printing-press. It was a great triumph, and the sages of the Alham¬ 
bra mourned that such an auxiliary for multiplying knowledge had not 
been earlier discovered, and, acting upon this new-born spirit, urged their 
mental powers to greater action. In this train of enlightenment we see 
Prince Henry of Portugal, and the best minds of Madrid and Seville, with 
the cosmographers and historiographers, all eager with enthusiasm to do 
and register events for the benefit of children’s children. Their deeds and 
noble achievements have come down to us, and the school-boy of the 
present day is now reaping the harvest of the seed sown so many cen¬ 
turies ago. Is not this a sufficient inducement to encourage us likewise 
to do ? Does our progress from one generation to another in science and 
general improvement arise from inaction or a disrelish for mental ad¬ 
vancement? Nay! it is the love for study and application. Does one 
wish to raise a monument to hl3 memory, which shall be as lasting as 
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the light of that nebula of Roman stars, scintillating from the forum, 
gorgeous in its golden prisms and unfading brightness, let him follow the 
example set by those who lived in earlier times. With a substratum of 
martial determination, they mingled knowledge with action; while puissant 
in war they were mighty in learning. If there is any thing to be wor¬ 
shipped save the Diving Being, it is a cultivated mind. In our century, 
so full of wonders, an age nearer the climacteric, should not the slogan be 
Excelsior ? Give then the inducements. The voice is well, but must be 
disciplined ere it can produce melody. We have mind ready for devel¬ 
opment, but it needs exertion to evidence it, and there is no one so 
imbecile that he may not influence his fellow. A word whispered from 
the lips of a dying mother has saved an erring son. Let us all take our 
turn at the windlass. It is not th^ 4 Yo! heave O!’ but the tug that lifts 
the anchor. 

A sad truth it is that we have those about us who depend upon for¬ 
eign bottoms for the cargfo they convey. They neither read nor investi¬ 
gate ; adults in stature, but children in attainments. Unrestrained in 
youth, left as their own masons without instruction in the art, they build 
habitations of unbaked brick, ready to crumble at the first conflict with 
the elements. Years have crept upon them unawares, and they resort to 
a ruse both nomadic and dishonorable. Walking alibis, picking from 
this stem a cluster, and from that tree a fruit, until they feel like an epi¬ 
cure after a heavy repast, full to a despicable confidence; levying, as it 
were, a tribute from other brains. Hence your plagiarists, vain and con¬ 
ceited busy-bodies, empirics, putty-like individuals, for all the world like 
worm-eaten timber with a plausible rind. Their own weight they cannot 
bear, much more an additional pound. And unfortunately this class is 
not small. Like pendent worms, constantly annoying while obliging the 
passer-by to watch lest he be assaulted. Can the reason of such bipeds 
moving among us be unknown ? Turn over the soiled pages of their 
life, and you will find their history reading thus: A substantive without 
an etymology. Yerbum sat. 

To the mother is attached a responsibility fearfully important. She is 
the archetype of her child, who from her receives the stronger tincture, 
mentally if not physically. Sustained by her in early infancy, he receives 
a greater bias from her than from the father. And what is the result ? 
The world concentrated in the mother. A fact as strong as the perfume 
of roses is sweet. To you, then, Mothers, are given immortal minds to 
be trained by you for usefulness or for dishonor. The period cometh 
when your sun shall descend the western hill of life. Do you desire a set¬ 
ting mellowed by golden light, act early and act well; else the dark cloud 
and sombre twilight shall be your pall-bearers to the grave. Bear with 
you the wise adage, ‘As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.’ 

It is not supposable that all minds are capable of high culture even in 
the better circles, yet example and decision go far in benefiting or per¬ 
verting. It is commendable for parents to incite their children to indus¬ 
try, yet the industry of mind is too much overlooked in the common 
error to beget wealth merely. The old Grecian axiom is here peculiarly 
appropriate: 4 A rich man without knowledge is like a sheep with a golden 
fleece.’ Legitimate fame never follows the moneyed man. He may 
tol. xxxvii. 35 
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have notoriety from the fact of his possessing means, but there is no 
dependence upon wealth for a name. This follows one who, in assidu¬ 
ous reading, has attained the full growth of his mental powers. Be 
he poor, he is still respected, for, of a certainty, the world at large will 
recognize his capacity; and if ‘ much learning ’ has not ‘ made him mad,’ 
he may at the turn of the wheel occupy his level. But I would not 
advocate theory without practice. The mere student is only power¬ 
ful in suggestion, and in this not always successful. The young theo¬ 
logian may be prepared to enter upon his calling, still stale and tedious 
in addressing an audience of business-men, from the fact that in his seclu¬ 
sion he has not given himself the opportunity to detect the sinuous 
stratagem or the plausible deception which is current in all ranks. For 
a great man, it is not only neoessary that he should be thoroughly read, 
but that he should combine his readings with observation; thus, when 
requisite to define his position or advance his argument, he leaves no 
loop-hole whereby the barb of the critic can pierce to his discomfiture. 
There is too much of mere surface afloat, without the sub-soil. This sur¬ 
face is easily polished, but like spurious metal it will neither bear the test 
nor the wear incident to usage. Were it always remembered that the 
father of the man is the child, we should have more of maturity attained 
in honor and usefulness. Banish indifference to mental improvement in 
youth, and hopes may be cherished that his manhood shall evidence 
character. Beget a spirit of constant addition to the mind, and the coun¬ 
cil-chambers of our republic shall never be echoless of the music of elo¬ 
quence. It is to this end that the young should be directed. Let the 
work advance while it is day, for the shadowsof eternity are falling and 
soon will envelope us in the darkness of the grave; and how sweetly shall 
the soul rest upon the least influence we have exerted during the light of 
a life-day. Look at the blatant, ‘ cut-behind ’ gang, the precociously de¬ 
praved, with their Billingsgate expressions, bold manners, and puerile 
staleness, that are daily before us! These are to occupy places and be¬ 
come actors on the body-politic: is there no work ? That crime always 
existed is no argument for us when reformatory measures are considered 
which smell of labor and real responsibility; neither should we postpone 
energetic action for the next generation for the reason that we are not all 
robbed or murdered. We have already seen the evil of delay. Minds 
opaque, blinded by illiberality and selfishness, are sent to our Capitols for 
Honorable seats, while the more enlightened portion are compelled to 
live under rotten laws and amended sections. It is time that thought 
should precede action; that the mind should be catered to as well as 
the body; that men should occupy the seats to which have been nailed, 
as it were, the fool and the fanatic. There is a method to obviate all 
this; but it is not found in late inventions or in recent discoveries. It 
was old in the days of Solomon; yet older in the days of Thales; still 
older in our day. Neither is it of the character of a conundrum. It is 
mental culture. 

From the red warrior upon the ragged cliff, like the gray eagle of the 
mountain, noble in its freedom, have we caught the enthusiastic idea of 
liberty. With this element as a concomitant, mind has progressed until 
intelligence, like a rich and variegated carpet, covers our land. Spires 
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of institutions tower heavenward at every point—symbols of liberty and in¬ 
telligence. Yet beneath and around are cess-pools reeking with the impu¬ 
rities of ignorance and vioe. Does it not behoove us to abate these nui¬ 
sances ? Until this is done we shall not have perfected the beautiful design 
of our beneficent Creator. Let our banners which float to the breeze on 
land and ocean bear the inscription, ‘Here is the intelligence of Liberty !’ 

But worldly fame and the eclat of many tongues are not the only ap¬ 
pendages to this subject The ports of China, the rivers of India, the 
mountains of Circassia, the land of fallen obelisks, of the turbaned head, 
of the dark skin and tatooed face, tell of other and more enduring bene¬ 
fits. The great scheme of salvation is thrown wide-cast the world over. 
I would ask the ashes of Voltaire, of Rousseau, what has given their bold 
blasphemies the lie ? I would ask all speculators in the Christian as well 
as in the business world, what overpowers all heresies or sand-built pro¬ 
jects ? Does the unscrupulous promulgator of deceptive schemes find all 
his proselytes among cultured minds ? Among what class do we see 
impositions most practised ? 

It behooves us all, then, to throw our influence to bear upon common 
benefits. Let the press which shines for all issue truth rather than fiction, 
the gold rather than the dross, the fruits thereof tasted in almost every 
dwelling. America! the Colossus of the Western World, our own, our 
favored land, is not least among the countries of the globe. She has mind 
a.s well as matter. In her is centred the glory of endurance and of exer- 
t J on, the pride of intellect and of power. She has had her Washington. 
And while his ashes rest peacefully among us, let his spirit be made 
happy by marking our progress steadily onward to that goal which he in 
the lustre of manhood heroically pointed us; so that when we shall have 
attained his companionship in the realms of peace, his smile shall be as 
sweet as that which played upon his face when brilliant achievement and. 
glorious victory were his to report to the Congress of earth. Let the 
Eagle, our symbol of triumph and liberty, wing not only the motto, 

‘ E pluribus unum,’ but ‘ Vivamus propter virosque res.’ 


AN EXPOSTULATION. 

Thou canst not speak ? The awful sacrament 
Of life thou hast unworthily partaken, 

Since to the solemn message God has sent 
Thou dost in such disquietude awaken: 

Alas I that memories of thy past should rise, 

To stay thy woman-heart from free replying; 

That His appointed work before thee lies, 

And thou in terror turnest from the dying: 

Fearing to do that work, because thy past, 

Its deeds and words, seem mockeries of such teaching 
As the departing needs I 

He speedeth fast: 

Raise up the hands toward thee in blindness reaching! 
Speak I speak for him the One, the saving Name: 
God will Himself translate it —not unto thy shame ! 
Canandaigua , 1851 
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THE TRYSTING TREE. 

* Wilt greet me then with beaming smile, 
Returning again from India’s isle! 

Will love still lend a radiant beam 
And happily blend with thy lover's dream ! 

Our spirits meet in luxuriant bowers. 

And vows repeat mid listening flowers! 

Thy heart be ever as loving and true, 

As mine for ever is constant to you! ’ 

Thus speaks a youthful loVer 
To lovely Florabel, 

While softest moon beams cover 
That hallowed Elfin Dell. 

Then turning to him her glistening eyes, 

While listening, dim with tears, she replies: 

* While rivers pour their liquid treasure, 

Wooing sea, or winning lake; 

While birds in sweet and tuneful measure 
Auro&a from her slumbers wake; 

While sun retains its golden splendor, 

Silver stars above us be, 

My heart devoted, loving, tender, 

Ever will be true to thee.' 

‘ For those sweet words may Heavbn bless thee I 
Happy thoughts and dreams possess thee 1 
Angels guard thy nightly sleep; 

Elfins too the vigil keep! 

This night two years I’ll come to thee, 

And this shall be our Trysting Tree.' 

Bright Sun his pilgrimage has made 
Twice to the hallowed tomb, » 

Where Years and Hope together fade, 

While here their offspring bloom. 

With glowing heart the youth returns, 

And wealth from o’er the sea; 

Still ardently affection burns, 

As he seeks the Trysting Tree. 

The fickle moon denies its light, 

And stars too soon have ta’en their flight; 
Flowers sleep, the nightingale's still; 

Vapors creep, dreary and chill; 

Still waits he, dreary though it be, 

In the Elfin Dell, by the Trysting Tree. 

Long wilt thou wait ere Florabel fair 
■Gladden thy sight, or come to thee there: 
Never again will Florabel come, 

Breathing her love to thee 1 
Elfins weep in their fairy home 
For the youth at the Trysting Tree. 

She’s wedded to Wealth — peijured for pride: 
An old man of eighty sits at her side; 

False to her love and Heaven above, 

She's lost for ever—a mammon-bought bride 1 


J. 35 Otis. 
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subject : before and after the gobbler ! 

Allah ! il Allah ! Bismillah, Caftan, Kibob al Squibob, Salaam 
Aleikoom ! — Go it, in the name of the Prophet! Hassan Oglon is on, 
Hassan Oglon is on, the infidel dies in the breath of his nostrils. My 
steam is up, and I am down upon the Giaours and children of Satanai 
like a thousand of brick. Terror spreads majestically around me, like the 
roar of a lion over the darkening desert! 

Allah il Allah ! — In the name of the Prophet — figs ! For once 
I have sharpened up my sabre, poisoned its edge, and put rusty copper 
slugs in my pistols. Hurrah! en avant! Brimstone, aquafortis, and 
red pepper! The Berserker fit is on me. I am more spiteful than an 
old wild-cat, and a tan-yard grin shall be the mildest glance I ’ll wear. 
Hoo-oo-oui! Clear the track ! — Fa na holla ! 

My Friends : I have determined to lecture you to-day on the persons 
that I hate . The thermometer is at 103° Fahrenheit in the shade, with 
indications of a speedy rise. Flocks of flies and myriads of mosquitoes, 
are dancing lovingly around. My gold pen has just spun out of the 
window into a crowd ! The one I am using is vile. Yes — ‘ things 
are working ! 1 

I hate, I hate — my friends, I hate essentially a man of that kind 
known in French as a ‘fat? A pudding-brained piece of humanity 
living only for his own sweet self, utterly unconscious of the fact that 
other hearts, better and gentler than his own, are beating around, and 
whose vanity is not without a certain naivete which would be amusing, 
or half-attractive, were it not for his utter impregnability to the true 
spirit of noble thoughts, and deeds of high emprise. Such a man 
gets comfortably through life, though all the higher sources of pleasure 
are closed to him. He is fortunate with the women, for, as La 
Bruyere remarks, women like men of this description, because they take 
care of themselves ! He is not vain of his conquests, because he con¬ 
siders them as naturally his due as his salary or rents. He thinks over 
them, without thinking much about them, and without the slightest 
spark of gratitude to any woman for giving him her heart. For verily, I 
tell you, friends, that Pity may be allied to Love, but Gratitude is an 
essential part thereof. A man may have had his scores or hundreds of 
bonnes fortunes; he may have quarrelled with, or run away from, or 
jilted, or have been jilted by them all; but if he has one single spark of 
high-toned gentleness or cavalier feeling in him, he will never recall a 
single lady-love without a sincere thrill of gratitude for the early gift of 
her heart. 

I hate, I hate — yes, my friends, I hate with a crimson-plush hatred 
of twenty-four carats and fifth-proof, those persons who, without a tinge 
of education and accomplishment, and lacking in refinement, obstinately 
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revile the noblesse of society, for not giving them a place in their ranks; 
and blindly ignoring, or stupidly making but very little account of these 
all-important attributes, resolve at every risk to push onward and up¬ 
ward ; supposing, forsooth, with a second-rate fool’s knowledge of the 
world, that in every salon the staple of conversation consists of triviali¬ 
ties, personalities, and scandal! On they go, ever mumbling to them¬ 
selves, ‘Are we not as good as any body V ‘ Free and equal by birth!’ 
and similar platitudes. They stop before a statue to talk of Mrs. Grundy, 
and having seen it, know as much thereof as the artist who created it 
They presume well-educated persons to be exceptions to the general 
rule — to be merely occasional moral curiosities, more wonderful than 
useful. Children of Eblis! may the black wind of the desert blow ye 
all from before my path into Vampyre-Land ; and may the burning belt 
of an envenomed malediction pin you by the skirts to the red gate of the 
House of Wrath, there to remain till a week after never, when dinner 
has been forgotten and consequently no crumb left! Be ye Anathema 
Maranatha in secula seculomm / / 

I hate, I hate — worse than salt in my coffee do I hate a lady who 
sustains the reputation of being sarcastic less by wit than by rudeness. 
Still more do I hate her, when, having at last met with a vigorous and 
unexpected repulse - 

Pretty talk this, I must say! Pretty goings-on these! Pretty lan¬ 
guage this, to my fellow-beings! What,/—Giovanni — railing at, 
abusing and reviling people with all the villanous vituperation of an old 
polemic, or a furious cab-man ! I hate , do I ? And pray, Sir Cheva¬ 
lier, who, in the name of Herr Urian, gave thee leave to hate ? Show 
your ticket! Pasquin and Marforio, what a man ! And to make con¬ 
fusion worse confounded, thou — Giovanni — wert — beginning — to — 
hate — a lady ! / / / 

Now during the interval above noted there sprung up a cool breeze, 
and John brought me something with a straw in it. And the imperial 
cramoisy vengeance of the downward-careering and madly-murdering 
Grand Turk Tehassan Oglon, Esquire, sweetly and mellifluously melted 
into the gentle Norman Folko de Montfauconrein, in which may I live 
and die ! Now, I feel as amiable and mild as Longfellow’s prose — as 
trim as Willis’s Letters. .... 

Enough of thyself — Basta — proceed! 

• ••••• 

I like — (ah, here we have it!) — I like to recall a pleasant lady 
acquaintance ; par exemple , such a one as I made yesterday evening. 
Made , I say, for though we have known each other for a long time, it 
was but yesterday that I understood her. Amigos — friends! How 
often it happens that in this world of disguises we walk among angels 
and know them not, till some chance word or sign throws open the 
whole spiritual Freemasonry of our souls. Oh, blessings on those looks 

and tones - ‘which dart 

An instant sunshine through the heart! ’ 

Blessings on the dimly-glowing twilight hours when they took place! 
Blessings on the perfumed memories of the time and place! Blessings 
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on all things and every body, from the hyssop which groweth on the 
wall to the cedar which shingleth the topmost roof of lofty palaces! 
Blessings on you and yours! 

-* Ah d thus spake he: 

It was an hundred years ago, 

I tell the tale as it was told to me, 

Many are going and many will go, 

But they for evermore passed on: 

An hundred years ago. 

Many are going — many will go: 

But whither,oh, whither, who shall know?’ 

Crede experto Roberto / And the ladye saide to the greye Friar, ‘ Lieu 
vous garde ! ’ 

Reader, are you giddy ? Does your head swim ? Do you know where 
you are ? Go gently over the stones ! In the last few sentences, owing 
to the etherealizing nature of the souvenir of that young lady, we have 
been lifted or elevated from the land of Thought into that of pure Feel¬ 
ing, or Abstract Sentiment. We have risen from Ideas to the Ideal, and 
have altogether quitted Common Sense for Inspiration, and Roast Beef for 
Ambrosia. We are in the third sphere of heat and dryness , whose Lord 
is Arael of the Sephiroth! Of course it is now immaterial whether I 
write English or Russian; of but little importance whether you compre¬ 
hend me, and not the slightest consequence whether I comprehend my¬ 
self. Let me therefore, while in the vein, shoot for a while like a fiery 
rocket transcendentally upward, never heeding though I should in time 
dart descendentally downward, like unto the stick ! And now, while thus 
inspired, permit me to mention to those who, like myself, have been 
unable to fathom the drift, meaning or object of this lecture or chapter, 
that it is in reality an allegory ! 

Yes, an allegory. O Regnaut! reader my friend, if thou art not a 
dweller in that land of spirits known to theosophical Demiurgists as Fiddler’s 
Green, to little purpose have I matagrabolized this chapter, if thou hast 
not therein detected divers mirifical mysteries, quintuply titillating thy 
psychological auricular! — mysteries which smack more richly than straw¬ 
berry juleps or old Mocha ! — mysteries equal to ripe kisses at the con¬ 
clusion of a break-down Polka, a tearing Schottisch, or a diable of a 
deux temps embalmed in Bouquet de Caroline, and consecrated by white 
kids and camelias ; — mysteries elaborated from all the combined and 
collectively-conglutinated wisdom of Hermes Trismegistus, Jacob Beh- 
men, Basilides, Bardesanes, Valentinus, and George Sand, not forget¬ 
ting the venerable chief of this school, known in Germany as Sir Urian, 
or Lev Teufel! — mysteries dimly touched upon in Campanella, Thomas 
Morus, Telesius, Fourier, Cabet, Lady Agnes Bury, and the girl in the 
red cap. 

Also—who smoked in the omnibus? Who struck Billy Patterson? 
Who wore the white hat, or the claret-colored coat? Who was the 
Man in the Iron Mask, or the unknown Student of Bohemia ? Who first 
ate an oyster ? Who wrote the book Be Tribus Impostoribus , if Bern- 
hardus Ochinus did not ? Or did any body ever write it at all ? 

Yet all of these questions, including much more important matters, are 
answered in this chapter, albeit as through a glass darkly, and in a man¬ 
ner which is but very little more difficult to comprehend than the i Mys- 
terium Magnum .’ They are here . 
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Lanner’s Ankunft , the Concert Polka, and Yosef YungTs 4 Sounds 
from Home! Laplace's Michanique Celeste , 4 The Celestial V ision,’ and La 
Belle des Belles. Ulpian, Fearneon Remainders, and Fleta. St Rosalie 
and Moss-roses. Mile. Augusta and St. Augustine. The moral of all 
which is, that man is to pursue his own true and substantial happiness, or 
strive not after mere simulsera, eidolae or phantoms; ergo , fear God and 
honor thy lady-love, putting the greater first, and the last not least, as 
the French Troubadour and gallant gentleman did, when he inscribed on 
his shield, k Notre Dame et ma Dame ! 1 

I like —By the way, reader, talking of likes, did you ever meet before 
with a person with a disposition so much like your own ? It has been 
evident from the beginning, 4 There are two of us, 1 as the Little Mas¬ 
ter said to his horns. Nevertheless, it is barely possible that we may 
not agree. 

There be two varieties of discriminating readers! 

First — Those who would fain distinguish between the good and 
the bad. ( Moralitor .) 

Secondly — Those who would willingly distinguish between the real 
and the sham, or between what they like, and what they think had bet¬ 
ter have been left unwritten. 

If there be any who pretend to belong to the first class, and also to 
find fault with me, I shall liken their piety unto the wings of the ostrich, 
which serve, not to exalt him to heaven, but to skim more readily along 
the surface of the earth. 

And I intend taking such measures, that those of the second class, 
who condemn me, shall find — like a tiger inveigled into a trap by his 
reflection in a mirror — that they are not only caught themselves, but 
have cut their paws into the bargain ! 

Great words, if thou canst only make them good! 

I like, par exemple, my friends, that bold and beautiful theory of a 
German geologist, who, in a 4 grete boke, 1 attempted to prove that the 
pyramids of Egypt were enormous crystals or natural excrescences of 
the earth. Not so absurd after all, if we start with Goethe’s Time-spirit 
speech as the secret of Nature 1 

‘ Ik Being’s flood — in Action’s storm, 
l work and weave—above—beneath! 

Work and weave 
In endless motion, 

Birth and Death, 

An infinite ocean, 

A seizing and giving 
The Fire of the Living: 

T is thus at the roaring loom of Time I ply, 

And weave for God the garment thou see’st him by!’ 

For the spirit, moving in curves and infinitely varied tones among the 
many-hued elements, brought forth in time and place crystals, winds, 
trees, fishes, clouds, paving-stones and raisins. And the spirit took up one 
new element—that of humanity—and moved in the brains and arms 
of Man as Thought and Force, and behold, new crystals, winds, clouds, 
fishes and paving-stones were developed or generated. Ha, Beau Sire ! 
Ha, Belle Gorge! Lovest thou Oken and Schelling, and a Natur- 
Philosophie ? 

Hence, thou accursed phantom—or rather thou Hell-Hebe with a 
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poisoned-opium chalice of Pantheistic philosophy and Teutonic metaphy¬ 
sics ! Away to thine infernal Nifelheim or Cloud-Goblin-Land! Sink 
who may in its be-devilled swamps, I at least will be clean! There is 
blood on thy hand, and a Death-in-Hell behind thy mask. I fear and 
hate thee ! k Abi a me mala hestia quae meperdidiati ! 9 as Agrippa said 
to his devil-dog, Apage. 

Has she passed away— gone? No! the fascinatress is still there by 
me — white, witch-like, and beautiful in the moon-rays. Ai—ail O 
loveliness unutterable ! O agony and despair! 

4 Bright, beautiful Devil, 

Pass — pass from me now! 

For the damp dew of Death 
Gathers thick on my brow ! 

And bind up thy bosom, 

Nor beauties disclose, 

More duzzlingly white 
Than the wreath-drifted snovra 
And away with thy kisses ; 

My heart waxes sick, 

As thy red lips like worms 
Travel over my cheek ! 

4 Hal press me no more with 
Thut passionless hand! 

*T is whiter than milk, or 
The foam on the strand ; 

*T is softer than down, or 
The silken-leafed flower; 

But colder than ice thrills 
Each touch at this hour ; 

Like the finger of Death, 

From cerements unrolled. 

Thy hand on my heart falls 
Dull, clammy and cold. 

4 Now mountain and valley, % 

Frith, forest and river, 

Are mingling with shadows — 

Are lost to me ever I 
The sun-light is fading, 

Small birds seek their nest, 

And hajipy souls, flower-like, 

Sink sinless to rest. 

But /— T tis no matter; 

Kiss, kiss cheek and chin, 

Kiss, kiss—thou hast won mo, 

Bright, beautiful Sin!’ 


Rabelais and Diedrich Knickerbocker ! what a nightmare I Ve 
had! "What a fearful dream ! I thought — pah ! it sickens me ! — that 
I was turning Transcendentalism and that the fiend of German metaphy¬ 
sics, disguised as a black-eyed Sophia, had grabbed my soul! Ergo 
bibamu8! and oh, gentlemen, if you love me, give me a cigar, (au 
diable with the meerschaum now!) and talk about the Wopewa 7 

(sings cheerily.) 

4 Oh, Life, my dear, at best or worst. 

Is but a fancy-ball; 

Its greatest joy a wild galop, 

Where madness governs all! 

And should they turn its gas-light off, 

And never leave a spark. 

Still I’d find my woy to Heaven—or 
Thy lips, love, in the dark! 

4 Tol de rol—tolde roll—demme rol de rido 
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‘ Hut th«u ever been In Paris? 

Dost thou know the Upper Ten? 

Const thon flirt It with toe ladies, 

And champagne it with the men ? 

Art thou posted up on Polku? 

Wilt thou-» 

All right now, my friends : pardon the digression 1 
I like —that is to say, I like to travel about the world and see, feel 
and experience all that there is therein most quiet or strange, usual or 
marvellous, bizarre or beautiful. Chiefly do I like the hum of new 
cities, and the constant intercourse with every variety of human nature; 
the commercial traveller and the diplomatist, the officer and the artist, 
the noble and the peasant, the delicate countess, the fat old dowager, and 
the beautiful, sparkling grisette. Chiefly do I like the society of the 
8tout, solid, grave, respectable, middle-aged citizens, who hold their own, 
and have in their time known the world, with its manifold changes and 
troubles; men who have had losses. My friends, there is an infinite vein 
of rich glorious romance in the stout old bourgeoisie and retired citizens, 
of which I will venture to say you have not the faintest inkling. Many 
a man among them has in his foaming, rushing youth experienced emo¬ 
tions, seen adventures, of which no one now dreams, and which, closely 
bottled up in the demijohn of memory, now influence him in sober, profit¬ 
able reflections, such as you, mes gaillards —my merry blades—will not 
have the privilege of enjoying for many a long year to come. The spir¬ 
itual majority—take my word and that of the Suabians for it—is at 
forty! But two nights since I spoke with such an one, with beard of 
formal cut, and fair round belly with good capon lined, and said unto 
myself, 4 That man has in his time written poetry, and since, done better 
things .’ To you, young gentlemen and ladies, who are still incapable of 
comprehending the romance of respectability latent in your worthy papas 
and uncles — be they merchant-princes, merchant-packers, or merchant- 
pedlars— I would say, that a faint gleam thereof may be discovered in 
attentively studying die paintings of Rembrandt; who, by far the most 
romantic and dreamy of artists, consequently comprehended better than 
any man the true aristocracy and glory of the bourgeoisie . These things, 
O dearly beloved, I like —and shall like, now and ever, till death do us 
part! Adieu ! 


JUNE. 

Sister of Ceres ! nurse of Hope and Toil! 

Thou art a goddess genial, kind, and true; 

A better friend the needy never knew. 

Thy shrine is one of peace ; no blood-stained spoil 
Groans on thy altar, but glad wine and oil, 

And humbler food that to the starving breast 
Gives strength to labor, and sweet sleep to rest. 

Ah, yes! the honest tiller of the soil, 

With labor-hardened hands and sun-browned brow, 

Doth bring his offering to thy gen’rous shrine, 

And prays, believing thou wilt bless his vow, 

And cheer his bosom with the fruits of thine. 

His prayer is answered: morning, night, and noon, 

Thy pulses quiver for the Poor, O June ! elwiw. 
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ARIEL ARB P IT 0 K 


" I COM; 

. To answer tby best pleasure, be't to fly. 

To swim, to dive into tbe fire, to ride 
On tbe curl'd clouds 

Tempest. 

" Thoct speak'st aright: 

I am that merry wanderer of tbe night." 

Midsummer Nioht’s Dream. 

One of the most pleasing proofs of Shakspeare’s genius is shown in 
those marvellous creations, Ariel and Puck. The wonder of his achieve¬ 
ment here is, that he has produced from the same materials two pieces of 
exquisite workmanship so unlike each other. There is hardly a point of 
resemblance between the two; and yet Ariel, that ‘delicate’ spirit, who 
did his ‘sprighting so gently,’ and the ‘shrewd and knavish’ Puck, were 
moulded and finished by the same master-hand. I call them the crear 
tions of the poet’s genius, and so they are; for although there were spirits 
of the air long before Ariel, and ‘ merry wanderers of the night ’ ere Puck 
began to wander, yet among them all there was no Ariel, no Puck. 
These two have much that is distinctive in their characters, much that 
is truly original. They are something more than mere spirits taken from, 
the hosts of the air and field, and distinguished by names. They are 
originals, themselves founders of new orders of spirits. And if we care¬ 
fully compare Shakspeare’s Fairy Mythology with that of his and the 
preceding times, we discover every where in it the same disposition to 
recreate the beings of the popular mythology, or else to form new beings 
from his own fruitful imagination. Many of the so-called ‘creations’of 
our poets are at the best but old pictures newly varnished ; but this, I 
think, none will object to the fairy mythology of Shakspeare. 

In reading the ‘Tempest’ it seems to me much more pleasant to exer¬ 
cise, for the time, faith sufficient to take Ariel for what he appears to be, 
than to search out in every line the allegorical meaning supposed to be 
hidden in him and all his ‘sprightings.’ And it is as the flying, swim- 
ming, ‘gentle Ariel,’ and not as the personified air, that I would now and 
always consider him. He is much more beautiful as a person than as a 
personification. Prospero is enabled, only by the influence of his magic 
art, to retain this spirit subject to his bidding. Throughout the scenes 
of the play the ‘ rightful Duke of Milan ’ makes continual use of Ariel 
in order to effect his purposes of retribution upon those who have so 
deeply wronged him. And although Ariel comes with such seeming 
readiness to do the pleasure of Prospero, it is evident throughout that it 
is oftener fear of the magician’s power than love for the Duke that bids 
him answer so promptly his frequent calls. This is one of the most 
beautiful and marked features in the character of Ariel, in distinction 
from that of Puck. Both of them are compelled by circumstances to 
act as ministers of retribution; though Puck is not often employed about 
such punishing of guilt as Ariel is, yet when he is, with what different 
feelings the two go about the business! Ariel is satisfied with what he 
does, only so far as it hastens the time of his freedom; and even then he 
has ‘a touch, a feeling of their afflictions’ whom he is compelled to 
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punish. He would never think of doing the thing for the sake of doing 
it, as Puck would; but he does the Duke’s bidding because he must, ana 
does it well, in order that the liberty long promised him by the Duke 
may sooner come. The service of Prospero, although less hateful to him 
than that of Sycorax, is nevertheless hard and tiresome for so delicate a 
spirit On each return from these unpleasant offices, it seems as though 
we heard him sighing, and wishing for the time to come when he should 
hear no more the dreaded call of his master. His gentle nature cannot 
well bear such goblin-like work. He would be away from earth, up, up, 
far above its dreary atmosphere. 

Striving through the impure air, so near the earth that he may hear 
the voice of his master, he often pauses in his course to look wistfully into 
the clear blue sky above him, vainly longing to fly up to those sunlit air- 
palaces in whose broad halls of light he once revelled with all the fulness 
of a spirit’s joy, and whose glittering domes of blue he can now but just 
distinguish in the far distance. Thus he often gazes at the blue sky, and 
longs for his home in the pure air, till he is sad enough. Then all at 
once he hears the call of Prospero; and mournfully turning away he 
cannot help murmuring: 

4 1* there more toll?’ 

1 But ah,’ thinks he , i this may be the last time, and then comes glorious 
liberty; then, 

1 Where the bee sacks, there suck I; 

In the cowslip’s bell I lie: 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bet’s back I do fly, 

After summer merrily: 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.’ 

And when I tire of the cowslip’s bell, and my blossom-palaces, then may 
I fly away up to my bright home in the air.’ Such thoughts as these 
they are which urge his light wings so quickly, and bid him work so 
cheerfully. But this is not the hoped-for last bidding; and Prospero 
reproves the disappointed Ariel for his sad looks as ungrateful. And thus 
the gentle spirit is alternately cheerful and"sad,_sad and cheerful; until 
at last, as he hovers near, his light wings ready~and eager for the flight, 
his quick ear catches Prospero’s words: 

‘ My ARiBL-chick, 

Be free, and fare thou well! ’ 

Then, merrier than the merriest lark, the gentle Ariel wings his way up 
into the pure air next heaven, singing as he flies, ‘ Free! free! free! ’ 

But look now at this merry goblin, whose little plump belly shakes so 
jollily when he laughs; whose half-shut eyes are so brimful of mischief. 
He is any thing but an airy spirit, any thing but a delicate Ariel. There 
is no mistaking Puck, ‘ that merry wanderer of the night,’ for any other 
spirit, be it of air, fire, earth, or water. We shall hear no complaint from 
him, as we did from Ariel, of the unpleasantness of his duties; far from 
it, for he, fortunately for his ovm delight, has been chosen to the very 
office that pleases him most; and his only trouble in the matter is to find 
enough to do. There is no spirit readier for mischief than he. He will 

-‘ put a girdle round about the earth 

In forty minutes,’ 
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for the sake of furthering a bit of mischief. Woe to the traveller by 
night, if Puck chances to get a sight of him, plodding on his way home¬ 
ward. The roguish sprite will mislead him in spite of himself, 

4 Through bog, through bush, through brake, through brier ; 1 

nor will he let the dismayed wanderer go peaceably home till he has got 
his fill of sport. Puck does not regard the age or the rank of his victims. 
Only be they fit subjects, and all of them must bear his tricks, from the 
blooming village maiden, who, mistaking for her own sweetheart the beau- 
ish Puck toying with another village beauty, astonishes her honest lover, 
when next he comes a-wooing, with the sad recital of his heartless flirtations, 
to the 4 wisest aunt ’ who, taking this shameless wag to be a 4 three-foot 
stool,’ sits plump upon the floor, while merry Robin looks on from a cor¬ 
ner, his little body shaking all over with laughter. He seems to have a 
natural dislike of auntish old women, and though he be a spirit, there is 
something of humanity in that. Yet Puck, with all his wild frolicking 
and mischievous tricks, is a good-natured spirit. He never shows the 
least malice in any thing he does. He loves sport for its own sake, and 
would do nothing but kindness if in so doing he could make sport enough 
to satisfy his love of mirth and mischief. Only call him 4 Hobgoblin,’ or 
4 sweet Puck,’ when you meet him, and you may then prove his kindly 
nature to your own good fortune afterward. You will find him worthy 
of his true English name, Robin Goodfellow. Set him his bowl of white 
bread and milk every evening upon the kitchen hearth, and 

- 4 not a mouse 

Shall disturb the hallow’d house. 1 

Ariel is a spirit of higher order than Puck, and is nowise like him. He 
dwells nearer heaven than this merry wanderer on the earth, and seems 
to partake of the bright purity of the atmosphere in which he sports. 
He is a beautiful, transparent existence, riding upon the sun-beams like a 
mote, and drinking in life and gladness from the streams of glowing light. 
But that mad-cap spirit Puck is far too earthy to be transparent, and can 
no more ride upon the sun-beams than if he were, like Falstaff, 4 in the 
waist two yards about.’ 

The lightness and purity of Ariel is finely contrasted with the plump¬ 
ness and grossness of Puck ; for Puck seems imbued with what one, for 
want of a better name, may call spiritual grossness . 

Had Shakspeare left with posterity only these beautiful creations of 
his sportive imagination, they alone would entitle him to the lasting re¬ 
spect and love of his admirers — the respect and love of mankind. 

JBovdoin College , May, 1851. W. s. s. 


THE FORCE OF HABIT. 

Refrain to-night; 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence: the next more easy: 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 
And either curb the devil, or throw him out * f 
With wondrous potency. 
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The Life or Algernon Sidney ; with Sketches* or some or his Contemporaries, and 

Extracts from his Correspondence and Political Writings. By G. Van Sant* 

voord. In one volume, 12mo, pp. 334. New*York : Charles Scribner. 

Although the name of Algernon Sidney is always associated with feelings of 
profound veneration, perhaps no man ever occupied so prominent a position, in times 
so critical, of whom so little is known. A few brief notices, scattered over a few 
pages in the numerous histories of England; a line or two of poetry; a chance 
allusion to round off an eloquent sentence, or to furnish an oratorical exemplar of 
virtue and patriotism, is all, or nearly all we know or hear of one who would have 
shone with undiminished lustre beside our noblest: our Washington, our Franklin, 
our Jefferson, and our Adams. The revolution in England which led to an event 
until then without a parallel in the history of the world, namely, the public trial, 
condemnation and execution of the reigning sovereign, is known to us principally 
in connection with the rise of Cromwell ; and our admiration is tinctured with a feel¬ 
ing, which we can scarcely call respectful, for the illustrious hypocrite, who usurped 
the government he had helped to overturn, and ruled the Parliament with a des¬ 
potic power which even monarchy had not dared to assume. The restoration was 
the natural consequence of such an administration. Men chose rather to be under 
a sovereign whose privileges were limited by laws of their own making, than under 
a Protector who himself dictated the law and enforced it at the point of the bayo¬ 
net ; and the revolution which had promised such fair fruit, by a natural sequence 
was followed by the licentious court of Charles the Second. 

But disastrous as the termination of the revolution of 1641 proved to be, it was 
nevertheless, as we have said, an event without a parallel in the history of the 
world. Our own revolution was, compared with it, as the lion’s whelp is to the 
lion. The resistance of the colonists and their descendants to an oppressive foreign 
government—a government to which they were only remotely attached by tradi¬ 
tional feelings of loyalty, and from which they were becoming more and more 
alienated as they increased in strength and self-reliance —is different in degree from 
the revolution of a people who held loyalty to be a virtue, and precedent a princi¬ 
ple ; who had to contend with time-honored and deep-rooted prejudices, and not 
without some misgivings as to the sacred character of a king who was styled the 
* Lord’s Anointed,’ and yet bold enough to make that resolution good, even to pro¬ 
nouncing sentence of death upon their sovereign as a malefactor and traitor to the 
state, and upholding the supremacy of the law with arms against their very neighbors 
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and kinsman. Such a revolution, so grand in its first outlines, so pitiful in its com¬ 
pletion, was an ordeal through which only a soul like that of Sidney could pass 
unsullied. If he resisted the monarch in his assumption of prerogative, he was 
not less opposed to the encroachments of the Protector; in dignified retirement, in 
banishment, in poverty, he preserved his integrity, and finally fell a martyr in the 
glorious cause which he had struggled for during his whole life. 

The book before us, by Mr. Vai* Santvoord, supplies an hiatus in our literature. 
It is written in a style which will make it generally popular; something after the 
model of Macaulay. We advise every person to procure a copy, as it will well 
repay a perusal It is not unimportant to say that it is carefully and well printed, 
on good white paper. 


The Glenns : A Family History. By J. L. M^Connbll, Author of 4 Talbot and Vernon,’ 

4 Graham,’ etc. Two volumes in One. New-York : Charles Scribner. 

"We proceed to make good the declaration, put forth in our last number, that this 
is a work of no common merit. We have read it through, and speak 4 by the book.* 
The design of the author, which has certainly been successfully carried out, was to 
illustrate by his narrative certain mental and moral laws by which characteristics 
are transmitted from parent to offspring, and thus to show how 4 the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children, even unto the third and fourth generation;* 
and in this regard the plan is not unlike that laid out by the author of 4 The House 
of the Seven Gables/ Mr. M‘Connell avows his opinion of the novelist’s true 
vocation to be 4 to instruct and improve men by pointing to the sources of evil, and 
so to preserve consistency in his characters with their fates as not to violate the 
rule that virtue shall have its reward, and transgression its punishment. In order,* 
he continues, ‘ that we may the better understand what we see, and thus be able to 
vindicate the justice of God’s government, human character should be studied and 
displayed not only in the individual, but also in its various relations, responsibilities 
and penalties of parent and child, husband and wife, and brother and sister/ The 
secondary purposes of the story, are an exemplification of the much-abused though 
often fearfully vindicated circumstantial evidence, and the exhibition of certain 
phases of south-western frontier life. Premising thus much, and without giving a 
programme of our author’s performance, which we prefer the reader should have 
the pleasure of developing himself in a perusal of the entire volume, we proceed 
at once to such a 4 taste ’ of the executive quality of the work as we can find space 
for; and this, more tlian any analytical exemplification which we could make, will 
indicate the writer’s ability. This extract will stimulate without satisfying curiosity; 
for it is but the beginning of a series of most cruel deceptions, all involved in a 
story of love and villainy, replete with interest, which is unflagging, from beginning 
to end. 4 You shall see anon,’ reader; 4 ’tis a knavish piece of work; ’ but you 
must seek in the volume itself for the remaining history of the machinations which 
commence 4 as below/ It will not be difficult lor the reader to understand the real 
character of James Glenn, after reading the subjoined, nor of the artifice by which 
he is endeavoring to supplant his cousin in the affections of a lovely girl: 

4 4 1 can tell you thus much,’ said Jambs, after a minute’s thought; 4 the message I have to 
deliver is from my cousin Henry.’ 

4 Although this was precisely what^he had expected, she turned ashy pale at the mention of 
Henry’s name, and trembled so violently that she was obliged to sink Into a chair. She mo¬ 
tioned James to another, and in a low, faint voice, said: 

4 4 Pardon my rudeness: I had forgotten to invite you to a seat. You must think me very 
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weak,' die continued, after a pence, during which Jambs eat looking at her with an interest flu 

from unreal; 4 but my nerves have been a little shaken recently, and-* 

14 1 know what you would cay, 1 Jambc interposed, observing ner hesitate; * I know what your 
feelings are, and am not surprised that the mention of that name should so affect you.' 

4 She looked suddenly up at him, and her eyes began to kindle as with rising anger. What¬ 
ever she might think of Kb net's treatment to herself she felt indignant the moment a stranger 
insinuated a censure. But Jambs went on: 

4 4 1 know nothing,’ said he, a little hurriedly, 4 of the history of your relation to him, and I 
do not wish to inquire into it Author than you are willing to allow me. I have undertaken an 
unpleasant duty, which only tho pleasure of approaching you induced me not to decline. But, 
even for the sake of doing what I have promised to do, I will not ask a question without your 
permission.' 

4 4 1 cannot prevent you asking,' said she, looking keenly at him, 4 though I may answer or not, 
as I please.' 

4 4 Certainly,' said Jambs ; 4 1 have no right to expect more from you than you are perfectly 
willing to give ; nor, if I am right in my conjecture, has my cousin Hbnry.' 

4 4 What is your conjecture f' she asked quietly. 

4 4 That his conduct was such as to leave you no alternative but to discard him without delay; 
and that the impresaion he makes upon the minds of his friends is not perfectly consistent with 
truth.’ Ft- 1-7 

4 4 What impression does he make ?' she asked, almost in a whisper. 

4 4 Pardon me,' said Jambs, shrinking back as if he had unconsciously gone too far, 4 1 do not 
know that I ought to tell you.' 

4 4 But you m **£ /’ she said, leaning forward and looking into his eyes, as if she would tear 
the secret from his heart. 

4 4 1 can refuse you nothing!' he said, as if vexed at his own weakness; 4 and for that reason 
ought not to have mentioned it.' 

4 , 4 But having mentioned it,' she persisted, without changing her attitude, 4 you must go on 
and tell me all. 1 

4 4 Will you not let me choose what I shall tell you ? ’ he asked; 4 because 4 all' may include 
something unpleasant—and nothing but your own commaml would induce me to wound your 
feelings.' 

4 4 All, all! Tell me mil t ’ she said impatiently. 

4 4 Indeed, there is not much to tell-' 

4 4 Keep back nothing!' she interrupted, almost fiercely. 4 1 will know distinctly what impres¬ 
sion he dares to make!’ 

4 4 Be calm,' said Jambs soothingly; 4 1 will tell you any thing you ask, and do any thing you 

wish. Perhaps I was wrong to say Henry mikes the impression-' 

4 4 Do not attempt to excuse him !' she exclaimed. 4 Tell me simply the facts t' 

4 * Well, 1 said James, as if at last resolveJ, 4 the facts are these: All his friends have received 
the impression that, though the overt act which terminated your engagement came from you, 
yet he had purposely so acted as to force you to it; and I have myself heard him say, rather sig¬ 
nificantly, and in connection with this matter, that when a gentleman desires such a consummar 
tion, it is his duty first to give tho lady an opportunity of bringing it about.' 

4 4 Very proper, indeed!' she said slowly. Her head drooped to her breast, and the blood 
rushed to her face, suffusing it with almost a crimson hue, but the next moment it retreated to 
her heart, and left her pale as death. Her lips were compressed firmly together, till they were 
even ashier than her cheeks: but soon her teeth were slightly open, denoting more of scorn than 
anger. She rose from her chair, and laid her feverish hand on Jambs's shoulder, slightly stoop¬ 
ing, and looking into his eyes with a steady, withering gaze of stone. 

4 4 If you have told me the truth,' said she, in a deep whisper, 4 this cousin of yours is worse 
than a murderer ! If you have told me a falsehood, Gon may forgive you, but I will not!' 

4 4 1 ought not to have told you,' said James, taking her hand, and leading her away from the 
window. 4 Nothing but your own command could have induced me so to wound you.' 

4 4 Why should you care ?’ she exclaimed almost rudely. 4 Is not this man your cousin? And 
what am I to you ?' She snatched her hand away from him, and throwing herself into a chair, 
motioned him sharply to another. 

4 4 What are you to we?’ hq said abruptly, but earnestly. 4 All! all! All that I aspire to, all 
that I desire, all that I love /' 

4 4 What 1' she exclaimed, with a sneering, sardonic laugh, 4 another Glenn lover! Another l' 
4 4 Even so!' said James, throwing himself upon an ottoman at her feet, and repossessing 
himself of her hand. 4 Even so! and my Glenn blood humbles me now to the dust!' 

4 4 Another 1 another!' she repeated, still gazing absently at him. 

“Yes! yes!’ he said impetuously. 4 But oh! different, far different to the last! A lover 
indeed! One who looks to you for all that he hopes and wishes; for all he expects to be or to 
have; who loves you better than himself, better than his life, better than his God ! One whom 
you can trust in prosperity, in adversity, through every change of fate or years! One who will 
love you through life, unto the very gates of death ; and then will go with you to that unknown 
land, which would, which could, be only a desert without your presence ! Fanny, let me com¬ 
pensate you for the wrong that has been done you! Let me show you what the love of a true 
heart can be! Let my truth outweigh the falsehood of others; let my devotion give you peace, 
and love, and happiness! Go with me away, away to some far-off land, where all shall be novel 
and full of new associations ; where nothing shall remind us of the falsehood we have left be¬ 
hind us; where there shall be no incident to our lives but what is pleasant, and where no breeze 
shall blow but will add to our bliss! Would not suchti fate be happy? Will you not con¬ 
sent— now, now, while I swear the vows that shall never be broken ?' 

4 4 You go too fast!' said she curtly. 4 You forget that Lhuve just been outraged beyond bear¬ 
ing. This is not a fit time for such language, even if it were proper to be used at any time.' 

44 Forgive me,' said he, more temperately. 4 But to a love like mine all times and seasons are 
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alike; for there is never a moment that it does not burn; it may be smothered and suppressed 
for a time, as it has been by unwillingness to trespass upon whut I deemed the right of anot er. 
But now the pressure has been removed, and you must forgive me if it leap up with a fierceness 
proportioned to the length and sternness of its confinemen 

4 4 I fear your language is too figurative for sincerity,’ said she, withdrawing her hand from his 
grasp and pushing her chair slightly back. 4 But, however sincere you may be, this is not a 
proper time to urge, me in this way; and I may as well say now, in order to save myself farther 
annoyance-’ 

4 4 Annoyance 1 ’ he exclaimed, starting from his seat. 

4 4 -that it will be fruitless,’ she continued, without noticing his exclamation, ‘ to renew the 

subject at any future time. 1 am partially engaged to another already, and before the end of the 
summer will be married.’ 

4 4 What! ’ he exclaimed, grasping her by the arm. 4 Wh 't I ’ 

4 4 1 shall be married,’ she repeated, 4 before the end of the summer.’ 

4 4 May I ask,’ said James, recovering himself, and speaking in a tone of suppressed sorrow, 
whose happiness it is that constitutes my misery ?’ 

4 4 You may ask,’ said she, giving him a hard, relentless smile, 4 but you will get no answer.’ 

But that question was answered, and rightly; yet it was only ‘ through much 
tribulation' that the realm of happiness was gained by the true lovers of the tale. 
The events which immediately succeed are depicted in a manner that continually 
reminds us of Bulwer, in his clearest and most felicitous creations. If we were to 
object to any thing in the work, it would be that incidental dbquisitions, more or 
less abstract, sometimes divide and take off the reader’s attention from the narra¬ 
tive ; but the narrative itself is so stirring that it could bear a far greater drawback 
and yet excite an unwonted interest We commend ‘The Glenns’ to the favor¬ 
able regards of all who would enjoy an American novel, remarkable for originality 
and talent 


Address by Henry B.' Stanton, and Poem by Alfred B. Street; pronounc'd before the 
Liter ry Societies of Hamilton College. Utica: Roberts and Sherman. 

These two productions are worthily sent forth together; nor need either be 
ashamed of his company^ Mr. Stanton’s address, upon the general theme of 4 Ul - 
traists , Conservatives and Reformers ,’ is very far from being a specimen of that kind 
of writing which has been described as ‘ covering a large piece of bread with a small 
piece of butter;’ on the contrary, its condensation of arguments and facts, and its 
true statement of positions, are not less remarkable than the plain and simple lan¬ 
guage iri which the whole is executed. It is a very able production, and reflects 
much credit upon its author. Mr. Street’s poem is characteristically good. Its 
pictures of nature are faithful daguerreotypes. Nothing is omitted that strikes the 
finely-observant eye of the poet, in a living landscape, or calm ‘still life.’ We have 
room but for a single passage, in illustration of our remarks; but we cannot resist 
the inclination to quote this contrasted picture of the advance and settlement of the 
pioneer: 

4 The white-topped wagon of the pioneer 
Jolted across the narrow road just hewed 
By the keen axes of the emigrant 
And his tall, stalwart sons, who strode before, 

Framing the sapling-bridge o’er high-banked streams, 

And following with keen eye the pathw y light 
Traced by the deer, in their fine instinct, round 
The swamp, black-pooled and slimy, to avoid 
Its treacherous, choking depths ; whilst trudging slow 
The meek-eyed oxen trnmpled down the sprouts 
And laurel bushes in their way and drew 
The broad wheels of the arched top wagon o’er 
High snake like roots and banks of cushio edmoss; 

The huddling sheep, and leisurely browsing kine 
Close following after, their loud tinkling bells 
Making the robin turn his head aside 
With lifted foot, the ca -bird cease his mocking, 

The wood-pecker to hush his rattling hammer, 

And the near listening marmot drop his paws 
And dive within the winding of his cave. 
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‘That narrow road with its crushed under-growth ; 

The rubbed-oflT bark of roots, and scrapings white 
Upon the stems of trees, where smooth in grass 
The natural vista made no need to cut 
The road; the broken branches of the low 
Green roof that bent above some long-spread glade ; 
And the deep ruts across the grassy marge 
Of some wide shallow brook; all plainly toid 
The Indian huuter and his brother flsher, 

As struck their trails these several signs, that there 
Had passed the hated white man, with his train. 

‘Thus with these keys, the wagon and batteau, 

Was the green valley opened. Cabins rose 
Amidst rough clearings. The rough clearings soon 
Were smoothed to fields and meadows. Cabins changed 
To homesteads couching in wide apple-orchurds ; 
Hay-barracks pointed from the velvet meadows; 

Gray stony barns flanked farm-yards, where the low 
And bleat made rural music, whilst long lines 
Of fences walled the landscape from the woods. 

The surging rye, and battle-ranks of maize 
Lifting their lances set with curling pennons, 

Gave to the Indian Chief, who chanced along, 

Throbs of wild jealousy ; and as he viewed 
The busy settler toiling in his fields, 

He ’d clutch his tomahawk and vow revenge. 

Beside the wood-ringed lake the trapper reared 
His shanty, and amidst the bushes round 
Would scatter his sly traps whose bait would lure 
_ The bear, raccoon and rabbit, in their keen 
And merciless clnws. Each day would see him haste • 
F r om trap to trap, taking his sylvan spoil, 

Whilst, every night, the red light of his torch 
Would guide his spear to pierce the salmon-trout 
Or the gray pickerel of the swarming lake. 

The Indian trapper, parting the close bush 
To place his simple wooden snare to catch 
Rabbit or fox, would see the white man’s trap 
Like some coiled reptile there ; or would at night 
Launch his canoe to strike his finny prey, 

And viow the white man’s torch, and vow revenge. 

Soon met the red and white brow in fierce strife. 

‘ Bear witness many a meadow drenched in blood ! 

Bear witness many a cabin whelmed in flame ! 

Till palisade and blockhouse turned the valley 
Into one fort. 


‘ View the lovely valley now! 

Villages strew, like jewels on a chain, 

All its bright length. Whole miles of level grain, 

With leagues of meadow-land and pasture-field, 

Cover its surface ; gray roads wind about, 

O’er which the farmer’s wagon clattering rolls, 

And the red mail-coach. Bridges cross the streams , 

Roofed, with great spider-webs of beams within. 

Homesteads to homesteads flash their window-gleams, 

Like friends that talk by language of the eye; 

Upon its iron strips the engine shoots, 

(That half-tamed savage with its boiling heart 
And flaming veins, its war-whoop and its plume, 

That seems to fly in sullen rage along — 

Rage at its captors—and that only waits 
Its time to dash its victims to quick death.) 

Swift as the swallow skims, that engine fleets 
Through all the streaming landscape of green field 
And lovely village. On their pillared lines, 

Distances flash to distances their thoughts, 

And all is one abode of all the joy 
And happiness that civilization yields.’ 

The reader will perceive how artistically, how minutely, are given those small 
but * telling’ accessories, which betoken the true master. The few lines we have 
quoted, however, are but a brick from the completed edifice whence it is extracted. 
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Poems by Hbnrt Theodore Tuckerman. In one volume :pp. 175. Boston: Ticknor 
Reed and Fields. 

We briefly adverted in our last number to the recent publication of this hand¬ 
somely-executed volume, intending in the present to award it more ample justice. 
We content ourselves, however, by asking our readers’ attention to the following 
remarks touching the work, which tersely express our own opinion of its merits. 
The notice is from the * Christian Inquirer ’ weekly religious journal: ‘Mr. Tucker- 
man’s writings are too well known to require any lengthy notice. As an essayist 
of a particular school, he is not excelled by any writer of the present day, and the 
productions of his pen are characterized by a comprehensiveness of thought, dignity 
of tone, and beauty of diction seldom attained by those who have contributed as 
much as he has to the higher range of American literature. As a metrical writer, 
his efforts have been less extended; and although his fugitive pieces have for some 
years adorned the pages of our magazines, they have never before been collected in 
a tangible shape. In looking over the email volume before us, we find a general 
harmony of tone and feeling to pervade its pages. We are not startled by any 
brilliant flashes of wit, such as illuminate the pages of Holmes, neither are we 
amused by the eccentricity of Longfellow’s expressions, or lulled into dreamy 
self-abandonment by murmurs from the harp of Lowell : yet the style of Mr. 
Tuckerman’s compositions is as distinct as that of either of the writers we have 
mentioned; a smoothly-flowing river of rhyme bears us undisturbed along by a 
margin decked with flowers of familiar but beautiful imagery. The atmosphere in 
which his muse lingers is not heated by a noon-day passion, or chilled by the wild 
breezes of night: it is rather the refreshing coolness of a summers evening, when- 
the dazzling rays have sunk beneath the horizon, and the reflected glow of the 
heavens imbues external nature with a generous and holy fervor. It is a book te 
be read in the country, for the thoughts here strung together are more calcu¬ 
lated to awaken the sympathies of the heart than to astonish the mind, and, after 
the winter banquet of a city, will come as refreshingly to the senses as the after- 
dinner sip of cordial succeeds the exhilarating champagne. A finely-conceived 
poem, entitled ‘ The Spirit of Poetry,’ commences the volume, and is followed by 
minor pieces upon various topics, many of which have already earned an enviable 
reputation; such as ‘ Northampton,’ ‘ The Apollo Belvidere,’ ‘ Lines to an Elm,’ 

‘ Washington’s Statue,’ etc. The concluding portion of the volume is occupied by 
sonnets. These are marked by that purity of style and fervor of expression which 
render Mr. Tuckerman’s paintings so peculiarly indicative of an earnest and highly- 
cultivated mind. Mr. Tuckerman’s mastery of the sonnet is complete. We content 
ourselves with a single example, not inappropriate to the ‘leafy month of June:’ 

‘ O for a castle on a woodland height! 

High mountaios round, and a pure stream below, 

Within all charms that tasteful hours invite, 

Wise books of poesy and music’s flow ; 

A grassy lawn through which to course our steeds, 

A gothic chapel in seclusion reared, 

Where we could solace find for holiest needs, 

And grow by mutual rites the more endeared: 

How such captivity alone with thee 

Would lift to Paradise each passing day! 

Then all revealed my patient love would be, 

And thou couldst not a full response delay: 

For Truth makes holy Love’s illusive dreams, 

And their best promise constantly redeems. 
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* A Basket of Fruit.’ —We are not about to offer you, reader, a basket of fruit 
in tangible presence; nor even the painter’s visible representation of it; but only a 
sketch which has been vouchsafed to us of what an artist painted. This sketch is 
by a lady, of course; for whose but a lady’s hand could deftly limn so pretty a 
word-picture—one so full of sweet and dain*y imaginings? This word-picture 
was for our eye alone; but our readers will thank us for this anonymous violation 
of implied confidence. Suffice it to say, then, in brief, that a lady-friend, who sees 
with the eyes of her clear heart, even in common things, more than is manifest to 
the grosser senses of others, was a share-holder in one of our Art-Unions. She ob¬ 
tained a prize—‘ A Basket of Fruit! In answer to an inquiry whether there was 
any particular merit in the picture she had drawn, she wrote as follows: 

‘Yes! it was very beautiful, even in the brick-red city; for the swallows had come back 
again, and the air was filled with the song of birds, nd the laughter of children, and with the 
many household noises that came through the once-more-opened windows: for it was the spring¬ 
time, and lovely thoughts and fancies that had lain, like the flower-roots, buried under the frost 
and snow, sprang up, all blossoming, in people’s hearts, and looked out lovingly from their eyes. 

‘And there was a great old apple-tree, that stood in a little yard, stretching out its long arms 
into the street, so loaded with rose-white blossoms that one could scarcely ^>-e the delicate green 
leaves that were unfolding themselves in the seeming moon-light of the blooming boughs. Old 
men looked up as they passed under it, and smiled, with an unconscious blessing, for it recalled 
their far-off boyhood; and little children danced around it, and clapped their hands in glee; 
and when the sun shone, each little flower-leaf was like a crystal mirror, to throw his warm beams 
down upon the green bud, that lay almost hidden in the bottom of its tremulous cup; and the 
birds came there and built their nests; and the filmy spider-webs in the early morning were all 
braided with pearls and diamonds; so that, what with the bloom, and the fragrance, and the 
melody, there was nothing more lovely in the whole city. 

‘ But the little green bud grew larger and larger, until at last the flower-cup could no longer 
hide it. And then the rose-white leaves fell off, and the wind carried them away on its soft 
wings, until the air was so filled with them that the children shouted out, ‘ The snow! — the snow!’ 
Then, as the summer came on, the sun looked, day after day, with a more beaming eye upon 
the old tree in its beautiful adorning of green, until the young apples blush( d, for they were no 
longer hidden by the bridal-veils of the white flower-leaves. 

‘ Yet it was still very beautiful; for the light and shade came there to play hijje-and-seek, 
and the winds chased each other over, and around, and through the emerald-leaved branches, 
that swayed here and there, weaving flickering and fantastic shadows on the grass beneath; and 
myriad insects, all gleaming with crimson and gold, soared above it, in the bright sun-light; and 
ever and anon some bird, from within his green-roofed home, poured out his soul in such gush¬ 
ing melody, that those who heard were carried afar among the purple hills; and so went on to 
their daily cares with a lighter heart, and a more hopeful spirit. 

‘ But when the summer was gone, and the brown, withered leaves fell dead upon the earth, 
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they stored away the ripe fruit; and the song of birds was hushed, and the beauty and the glad¬ 
ness were no more! 

‘But an artist-poet, who loved whatever was brightly akin to his own glowing visions, painted 
■ a basket of the golden apples, with their cheeks flushed like the crimson sunset; and whoever 
looked upon that artist’s work, with the heart’s true love of nature, saw therein the blossoming 
tree, with the sun-light shimmering through its branches; and heard once more the voices of the 
birds, and the evening breezes, and the sporting of the happy little children. Then, deep in 
their inmost souls, they thanked God for the perfecting of the beautiful prophecy of the springs 
time; and also for the revealing of the truth, that whatever is lovely passes away only to give 
place to something nobler and more enduring: ‘ first the blade, then the ear, then the ripe corn 
in the ear.’ ’ 

Said we not rightly ? Is not that ‘ beautiful exceedingly ? , One can see the old 
apple-tree — one, we mean, with a ‘mind’s-eye’ worth having — and its white 
blossoms, ‘ Light blossoms, dropping on the grass like snow,’ 

as Bbyant describes them; the deepening verdure; the ruddy fruit; the fading leaves 
in autumn’s stormy hour. 


Nameless Annoyances. — We confess to starting back with some surprise when 
the inelegant title of the subjoined communication first ‘ met our eye.* The sensa¬ 
tion was somewhat akin to that with which we encounter the word ‘gent.’ for 
gentlemen, or ‘ pants.’ for pantaloons. But the writer’s reasoning, in his colloquy 
with ‘ Madam,’ and the graphic spirit of his well-discriminated delineations, disarm 
criticism, aud we present his pen-and-ink portraits ‘ without note or comment’ 

BUSTERS, BLOATS. SPONGES, AND SQUIRTS. 

‘Oh, fie! what indelicate expressions! what a want of refinement!’ 

‘ My dear Madam-’ 

‘ Oh, they are shocking! positively — shocking ! ’ 

‘ Language, Madam, is progres-' 

‘ But it should be polished as well as amplified.’ 

‘ Good strong words, Madam, are solid food, though they be a little roughish; the delicacies 
and knic-knackeries belong to the gentler sex.’ 

‘Well, I am sure Mr. Clark will never-* 

‘ My dear Madam, I shall abide by his decision: take that easy-chair ; look over yonder port¬ 
folio ; you will find some engravings in it by Bartolozzi; a sketch by Cathbrwood; and 
some scumbled scraps of mine own—mountains and mountaineers; a head of a Dutch girl; 

‘ Bagni di Lucca,' ‘ the castled crag of Drachenfels,’ a little cottage in Ried, where I staid a few 
weeks with an old woman and the bilious fever; the village of Landeck, with the soft flowing 
‘Inn’ and its precipitous banks, and-’ 

‘ Bless me, how you run on! Only shut your mouth, and I will shut the door of your study 
and leave you in peace.’ 

‘I am —mum!’ 

‘ A dios ! ’ 

‘ A dios bellissima recina mia! ’ 

There is a class of men who are as tender as sensitive-plants. They flourish or wither with a 
breath. A word of reproach, a look of contempt, a sneer, a slander, or even,a reflection upon a 
friend or a relation, to them is like the cut of a whip; a something that must be expiated, even 
though it be in blood. And what for? ‘ Public Opinion !’ 

A Buht#i satisfies public opinion from the start. It is a perpetual strain upon your courtesy 
to be civil to him, but he takes all your politeness with a lordly acceptance, as his rightful due. 
He permits you to bask in the sunshine of his countenance, and believes you are happy therein 
beyond other men. If he talk, it is to gratify you with an history of his exploits. He allows 
you to shake his hand, with a sort of royal condescension. If you compliment him, he takes it 
as the sea takes a drop of water; if you abuse him, you are‘a poor devil!’ Whatever he 
wears is 4 becoming.’ He careth not what people say of him; nothing can undermine the foun 
dations of his self-respect. He oweth you money with a perfect good-will. He feels pity for the 
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fair sex, and would fain divide) himself among them, that all might be happy. When he driveth 
a pair of horses, it is os if he would give a lesson to Apollo. His legs may be bowed, but the 
eyes of his approbation moketh them straight. His nose cocketh up, but he thinks it a model 
for the marble. His whiskers may spread abroad over his countenance like the sparse sedge in* 
the sea-sand, but he vieweth them with a visible glow of satisfaction. He is never abashed 
among his superiors, but patronizes them. When he sings in church, it is with a devout expres¬ 
sion ; and when he has finished, he looks around, that people may see it is he. If you are with 
a few select friends, and wish to avoid him, he taketh no note of the slight, but presently is talk¬ 
ing to all your companions with the air of an old acquaintance. If you endeavor to stop him, 
he glideth by the obstacle, even as a stream glideth by a rock, and keeps directly on. He taketh 
more state in an omnibus for a sixpence than a common man will with a coach-and-four of his 
own. When he dines at an hotel, he keepeth all the waiters busy, to the manifest displeasaunce 
of his neighbors. He never speaks ill of any one, for envy is the vice of comparison, and with 
himself he compareth none. A man to be a buster must be a buster born. It requires moral 
courage and physique. A small man cannot fill the part. A buster must be a big buster or 
nothing. A little man need never attempt to rise higher than the fourth class named in the 
heading of this article. Buster is from the Spanish. In that grandiloquent language it is 
‘ Embustero,' or ‘ Embustidor; ’ a little buster is called * Embustruelo .’ I need not say that in 
the termination 4 ite/o,’ the diminutive implies contempt. So it should. 

Bloat is Shakspearion, Chaucerian, Miltonic. In the ancient it signified, 4 One who sitteth by 
a fire and swelleth; ’ ‘one turgid with wind; * a Blote. A man swelled with wind, with wine, 
with praise, is a Bloat. I glory in a bloat! A bloat is only one remove from a buster. He exer- 
ciseth patience, self-denial, long-suffering—in fact, manifold virtues. Generosity he applauds. A 
niggard, a stinter, a selfish man, an unsocial man, he despiseth. None take a joke with moro 
good will than he. No mau is more sincerely happy to see his friends. If it be well with them, 
then is he lmppy likewise; if in tribulation, then he communes with them in spirit. Bloats are 
generally tender in their feelings, wide in their sympathies, great in their endurance. The hard¬ 
ness of a buster’s character accords not with the gentleness of a bloat; otherwise they have 
many virtues in common. 

A Sponge is of a more domestic nature than a bloat. The latter hath some foolish ideas of 
pride, (which is the father of evil,) a sponge hath none, A bloat enjoyeth good company, 
pleasant music, hilarity, and the like; a sponge gives such toys countenance, merely that by so 
doing he may minister to his wants. * To sponge ’ is a verb-active, from the Latin substantive 
‘ spongia' or * spongiolus^ a species of fungus. A sponge in the ancient hath been nick-named 
a 4 trencher-fly,’ that is, one who comes in opportunely and unexpectedly at meal-times, like that 
insect. Sponges at times assume to be busters: it is a difficult rJ/c, but 1 have known some 
who have succeeded. 

A Squirt is a species of human cuttle-fish. Small men do best in this part. It requires 
talent, imagination, self-reliance. It is from the Greek Sjevp-r'ato, or Danish J&prUhten, 
the latter being more definite, .SpruptC being a sprout. A sprout is a little thing that swelleth 
out with sap. Therein lieth the weakness of a squirt: he swelleth, puffeth out, vaunteth himself. 

He would be a buster, 4 aut Casar aut nullusj like the toad in the fable. If he would adopt the 
motto 4 Certempeti Jidem 1 instead, he might shine. Squirts are ingenious. They offer flve-dollar 
bills to omnibus-drivers, invent little devices to trap boarding-house keepers and artisans, and 
generally leave an unpleasant odor behind them, out of mere mirth, like a musk-rat. Some¬ 
times squirts waste away and lose their freshness; they become toadies and sneaks—a great 
falling off. A squirt in distress is pitiable, but a squirt in full feather is a beautiful sight. How ho 
perketh up! how be bridleth! To sit down with two squirts and play at whist is an enjoyment 
to be coveted. Such scheming, such equivoques, such finessing, to achieve the victory and the 
silver. A fishing party without one is like a salad without oil. Then, too, among ttye ladies. 
How he expandethl how he glittereth! what glibness in his converse! how he danceth! en¬ 
joyeth himself! 

Gentle reader, shall I tell thee of a test, a gauge to try these gentry by ? I will. It is a Toll- # 
gate. If he be 

A Buster, he will bully, he will hector, he will inflate, curl his lip, wag his head —^nd leave 
you to pay. 

If a Bloat, he will be asleep—and leave you to pay. 

If a Sponge, he will shrink, he will cavil, he will dodge—and leave you to pay. 

If a Squirt, he will thrust his band in his pocket, pull out a key, a tooth-pick, a tobacco-box, 
a knife, a pencil, any thing to save time — and leave you to pay. 

Tout'oj Istrtos 5sv dfifst tirtoft* 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. —We ‘thought so/ although we 
did not say any thing about it at the time; but we thought , when we published the 
lament of our fair correspondent ‘ Snorelia/ that she was taking a little too broad 
ground, in assuming that * women never snore! * And here come9 proof of the 
correctness of our suspicion in the shape of a communication from a certain hus¬ 
band ‘ down east/ who requests us to publish the following as * a very feeble de¬ 
scription of the sufferings inflicted upon him by * A Snoring Wife :* 

‘Reader, were you my greatest enemy—had you inflicted on me the sorest injury—I would 
wish no higher calamity to befall you than to be cursed with that chief evil of the Greek epigram¬ 
matist, a snoring wife. O Snoring ! thou art the bane of wedlock, the summum malum of the 
married man, the malign music, the last Bcream of the syren. Worse than the cup of Circb, 
thou turnest our better halves into swine. The ills of life which a valiant man can face and fight 
and vanquish are such as come in the light of day, presenting some palpable point of attack and 
resistance ; but what armor can we take against troubles that assail us in the darkness of night 
and the privacy of our bed-chambers ? Who can war with woman’s breathings ? Who can 
battle with the air which the beloved of his bosom respires? I have often thought that the 
great poet of antiquity, when he describes the priest of Apollo as retiring to his penetralia, 
falling prostrate before his Penates, and suddenly, amid his devotions, horror-struck at hearing 
the hissing of serpents, intended only a sublime allegory to represent a good man couched by 
the side of a snoring wife. In other discomforts there may be some redeeming quality, some 
circumstance of mitigation ; but here there is nothing to alleviate, nothing to cheer, nothing to 
hope. Alas! woman’s glottis is a reed that never wears out; her trachea a wind-instrument 
that only acquires a greater depth and strength of intonation by use. 

‘No fortitude, no patience, no strength of mind can bear up under this calamity. It sets at 
naught all the consolations of study and meditation. Equanimity is disconcerted and philosophy 
baffled. Socrates proved to the world that a philosopher can live with a scold; but had he 
been linked to a snorer, he would have drank hellebore before the first quarter of the honey¬ 
moon had gone by. Never shall I forget the night when my slumbers were first broken in upon 
by that awful sound, the very memory of which sends the blood rushing cold to my heart. It 
came over my dreams like the first low tremulous note of the bassoon, when blown by an un¬ 
skilful player. I started from sleep. I raised myself upon my elbow. I gazed by the light of 
the moon on the beautiful face of Araminta. More distinctly I heard the breath, as it was in¬ 
spired, wheeze through the larynx like the sound of the bagpipe’s drone when the bag is filling. 
I looked more intently. My fair one’s mouth was open. The maxillaries had dropped apart at 
an angle of not less than thirty-three degrees. The nose seemed to have a preternatural projec¬ 
tion ; as Mistress Quickly would say, ‘it was sharp as a pen,’ and when the air went rattling 
down the wind-pipe, the cheeks became compressed and dimpled between the jaws, like the skin 
on the ribs of a wind-broken horse. ‘ Merciful Heaven ! ’ said I to myself, ‘ and is this the lovely 
creature whom I led to the altar yesternight? * The romance of our courtship was dashed down 
in an instant; the bright visions of connubial bliss vanished away for ever. 

‘I sunk back on my pillow overpowered with the reflection that I was indissolubly bound to* 
a Snorer! I once passed a night at a place near where a pond-full of frogs were piping in full 
chorus. I have taken an afternoon’s nap within a stone’s throw of a great woollen manufactory, 
where a concert of two hundred carders and pickers was relieved by a symphony of six thou¬ 
sand revolving spindles. I have gone through a morning’s dream in despite of the great gong 
of the Tremont House. But never, never came slumber to my eyelids when the deep tones of 
the snoring Araminta fell on my ear. There is a principle in the constitution of every mind 
that puts it on expedients of relieving itself from pressure and embarrassment. 1 set about 
devising means of relief. I looked into books. I consulted Celsus, Vogel, Sauvagks and 
Cullen. Having established that rhonchus stertens was pathologically an idiopathic disease, I 
settled with considerable care and research a scientific plan of therapeutics. I put hedge-mus¬ 
tard in my patient’s tea, terebinthinum in her coffee, and powdered allium in her snuff-box. 
All was of no avail. The symptoms abated not a whit. Every night my sleep was broken by 
the same harsh, dissonant, cacophonous sounds. I put cotton wads in my ears; but, though 
less distinctly, I could still hear it, like the roar of the far-off Niagara. 

‘ A gain I went to books. 1 studied the mechanism of the respiratory functions. I pored over 
Dodart, Kratzenstein and John Hunter One night, as I lay beside Araminta, listening to 
her rough breathings, which were uttered with all the regularity of a blacksmith’s forge-bellows, 
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a thought struck me. I instantly seized her garter of blue quality from the back of a chair. I 
ran it under her chin, around the joles and over her head. Oh, never did a tempest-tossed mari¬ 
ner make fast his tackling with more alacrity and animation than did I compress the jaws together 
and tie that garter in a good hard knot. For a few minutes it succeedeJ. I was a happy man. 
Alas! in a little while the folly of my experiment appeared. I had merely turned the current of 
melody through the nose. It was like drawing a stop of an organ—directing the air from the 
metallic pipes to the wooden ones. The wolf was not put to sleep. He was merely shifted to 
another part of the diapason. I had exchanged a low treble for a fundamental bass. Since that 
time I have given up in despair. Snoring is an immedicable and irremediable disease. 1 am 
dragging out a hopeless, comfortless existence. My flesh has dropped away. I stalk about like 
an upright anatomy. My beard grows uncropt on my chin. There is a perpetual buzzing in my 
ear. My nervous system is deranged. I run at the sight of a bumble-bee. A spinning-wheel 
throws me into an ague. In short, I am the victim of a snoring wife. 

4 Young man, prove that your wife is not a Snorer before you marry her! ’ 

We regard this as a piece of veritable autobiography. And now what says the 
afflicted ‘ Snorelia ? ’ Let there be a suspension of discordant opinion upon this 
painful subject. The argument is now evenly balanced. There is a cure for snor¬ 
ing, which we may at some future period give to the world. It is a little complica¬ 
ted, to be sure; but a scientific friend of ours says * it ’ll work.’ Two full-grown 
and able-bodied men are now at the patent-office in Washington, getting out a 

* caveat,’ a ‘ habeas-corpus ’ and a ‘ nolle-prosequi,’ to conserve our rights ‘ in the 
premises.’ . . . Here is a pleasant poetical passage from the ready pen of a 
friend in Washington; part of an epistle written in early May, when unaccustomed 
snow lay upon the heights which rise in the distance around the capitol of our 

* ger-reat and gel-lorious ked’ntry: ’ 

4 What a singular thing, in the fair month of May, 

When Nature assumes all its colors so gay; 

When the roses put forth, and the meadows are seen 
Enrobed in their brightest adornment of green; 

That the Winter comes back on us, stormy and rude, 

In its sternest of forms, with its roughest of mood! 

4 Looking forth on the scene, on this fifth day of May, 

With a murky mist settling on land and on spray; 

With a cold wind careering o’er river and sea, 

And the snow lying white upon hill-side and lea, 

I ask myself, wonderiug at such a queer thing, 

4 Can this be the beautiful season of Spring ?’ 

4 A tempest of snow, booming wind, hail and rain, 

Has come unexpected on river and plain, 

And the contrast we see between Winter and Spring, 

While the Storm-fiend is flapping above us his wing. 

Is so startling and strange, that the mind cannot cease 
To wonder and dwell upon marvels like these. 

9 < But with warm hearts within, and good cheer to delight, 

Why need we grow sad at so saddening a sight ? 

It is Providence ruling the world at its will, 

It is God who protects us, all-merciful still: 

’Tis but the brief passage of clouds o’er the scene, 

Leaving skies the more pure and meadows more green.’ j o b 


The better periodical literature of the South is well represented in the * Southern 
Literary Messenger ,’ published monthly at Richmond, Virginia, by John R. Thomp¬ 
son, Esq., editor and proprietor. It is edited with dignity, ability, and critical dis¬ 
crimination; and we are glad to learn that it meets with ample support. It makes 
no appeals for patronage, but commands it by its intrinsic excellence. We hope 
long to hail the monthly advent of our esteemed contemporary. . . . Heard 
a little incident to-day, which struck us as a very graphic illustration of the 
hurry with which surgical operations are sometimes resorted to. A brave officer, 
who had been wounded with a musket-ball in or near his knee, was stretched 
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upon the dissecting-table of a surgeon, who, with an assistant, began to cut and 
probe in that region of his anatomy. After a while the ‘ subject * said : ‘ Don't cut 
me up in that style, doctor 1 What are you torturing me in that cruel way for ? ’ 

* We are looking after the ball,’ replied the senior operator. ‘ Why did n’t you say 
so, then, before ? ’ asked the indignant patient. ‘ I’ve got the ball in my pocket ! 1 
said he, putting his hand in his waistcoat, and taking it out. ‘ I took it out myself,’ 
he added; ‘ did n’t I mention it to you! I meant to! ’ . . . Reform is needed 
in the matter of introductions. The name of each person should be spoken by the 
introducer, slowly, and very distinctly; and title, place of residence, or other brief 
designation added. ‘ I once heard,’ said a friend to us just now, ‘ a young lady intro¬ 
duce her companion simply as ‘ My Cousin: ’ ‘ How do you do, My Cousin ? ’ was the 
answering salutation.’ Many of the introductions in society are as indefinite as that 
of an old gentleman who never could remember, on the instant, the names of his most 
familiar friends: Mr. ‘ What’s-your-Name,’ let me introduce you to Mr.— Mr. 

* What-do you-call-him.’ The new friends shook hands and parted. Thackeray, in 
one of his pleasant sketches, mentions a very indistinct announcement at a distin¬ 
guished dinner-party in London. Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, who had accidentally 
forgotten his card-case, was presented by the ‘flunkey,’ or ‘groom-in-waiting,’ as 
‘Saw-waw Edoward Litting-a-Bullwig ! ’ . ! . What a sad, heart-sickening 
thing is the illness of little children! Since last we communed with you, reader, 
there has been a long silence in the sanctum, so late vocal with the joyous laughter 
and pleasant prattle of two little people. ‘Dry fever drank their blood;’ pale, pale 
grew those rosy lips we ‘oft had kissed so fondly,’ and the sparkling glance of dear 
eyes faded into a dull, unrecognizing stare. This is a bright, sunny May morning; 
it is the Christian Sabbath; and as we hear, in an adjoining apartment, reawa¬ 
kened voices, assuring us that again * such things are that were most pleasant to us,’ 
we feel a ‘ Sabbath in the heart; ’ a glow of gratitude to a benign Providence, for 
the restoration to health of two ‘ treasuries of affection.’ Our Father has not yet 
taken to himself the little girl whose pretty prayer it was: 

‘ Take me, when I die, to heaven, 

Happy there with Thee to dwell; * 

but how have we feared, during the long night-watches, lest it might have been pro¬ 
phetic ! ‘ Something too much of this,’ perhaps; but we could not help writing 
it. . . . There was tact, and knowledge of the weak side of human nature, in 
the reply of the good deacon to the minister. The deacon, as his pastor had often 
observed, particularly ‘ in haying-time,’ was somnolent during the sermon, and when 
reproved, ‘ confessed and avoided,’ on the plea of natural lethargic temperament 
A good-natured friend, however, took pains to inform the minister that when any 
of the young preachers of the neighborhood supplied the pulpit, the deacon was 
always wide-awake. ‘How is this?’ asked the parson; ‘I hear that you are in 
the habit when I am absent of keeping as wide-awake as any body in my church ? * 
The deacon, being thus caught, replied: ‘ Why, the truth is, my dear Sir, these new- 
liglits, with their new-fangled notions, want looking after, but when you preach, I 
know beforehand that all is right.’ Church-sleeping always goes hand in hand 
with church -boring. Both are ‘ bad, bad! ’ . . . ‘ Seeing the proceedings of the 
Woman’s Convention at Worcestor,’ writes a distant friend, ‘ reminds me of the toast 
proposed on a festive occasion, * The Rights of Woman ,’ and the call made to drink it 
standing with all the honors. One of the ‘ silver-grays ’ remained seated. * Why do 
you not rise with us, Colonel ? ’ asked a gallant youth. ‘ Because/ he ungallantly 
replied, ‘ I never stand for trifles.’ . . . A ‘ River-Bard,’ who seems to write 
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with a kind of patent-right rapidity and ease, thus ‘ expresses himself,’ as touching 
'The Country and City:* 


‘ Leaves are springing, 
Birds are singing 
Glad and merry roundelays: 
What a pity 
That the ‘city’ 

Isn’t ‘ country’ now-a-days! 

‘ But when winter 
Storms begin to 

Howl and whistle o’er the plain, 
’T is no wonder 
That folks come to 
Love their city homes again. 


‘ For unpleasant, 

The incessant 

Rain and sleet, and hail and snow. 
That come pouring, 

Driving, roaring, 

With the winter-winds that blow: 

‘ In the country, 

Where no one treo 
Can retain its crisped leaves; 
Where icicles 
Form from trickles 
That are weeping from the eaves.’ 


But when the summer comes, the bard prescribes ‘ river-bowers; * and for one we 
think we shall take his advice. ... A friend tells us a good story of a Yan¬ 
kee clock-pedlar down south, which, among other things, may perhaps account 
for the peculiar favor with which that class of chevaliers are regarded in that 
region. He took with him, in a long Connecticut covered-wagon, forty clocks, and 
sold and ‘ put 'em up ’ along the country, in one direction, warranting them to keep 
* fust-rate time.’ He exhausted tys supply, with but a single exception; and then, 
with unparalleled assurance, he turned about and retraced his course. The last 
person to whom he had sold a clock hailed him as he was going by: ‘ Look o’ here, 
stranger, that clock you sold me ain’t worth a continental cuss. ’T wont go at all! ’ 
‘ You do n’t say so! Then you must ha’ got it, Square! See, the fact is, I find by 
my numbers that there was one o* my clocks — I had forty on ’em when I fust sot 
out — that I am a leetle afraid on: it was condemned to-hum ’fore I come away*, but 
some how or ’nother it got put into the wagon. What’s the number o’ your ciock, 
Square?’ ‘Fourteen thousand and one,’ replied hi3 victim. ‘That’s jest the 
blasted thing! ’ exclaimed the pedlar. ‘ I ’ll chang’ with yeou; yeou take my last 
one, and I ’ll take this hum. The works is good, I guess; on’y want fixin’ a leetle.’ 
The exchange was made ; and all along the road the pedlar was similarly arrested 
by his dupes, who were similarly duped in return. He took every successive bad 
clock to his next customer, and received another bad clock for the next. And this 
was mentioned and laughed ai as ‘ Yankee ’cuteness.’ It strikes us forcibly, how¬ 
ever, that‘swindling,’of the meanest kind, would be a more appropriate designation 
for such a transaction. . . . ‘ There is something wonderful, and almost fearfully 
mysterious,’ writes a correspondent, ‘ in the premonitions which are sometimes sent 
to warn us of coming evil, and aid us in avoiding calamities. Your readers are 
doubtless familiar with many instances in this kind; but these published stories, 
although apparently well authenticated, are told by persons of whom we know 
nothing, and consequently do not carry entire conviction of their truth. In pleasant 
converse, a few evenings since, at the table of a valued friend, one of your contribu¬ 
tors, our host mentioned an incident of his own experience, which may be relied on 
as strictly true. ‘ In the spring of 1838,’ said the relator, ‘ I was in infirm health, and 
concluded to go by sea to Savannah, in the hope of finding benefit from a short trial 
of sea-sickness. The steamer ‘ New-York ’ was advertised to sail; and to make th$ 
trip as comfortable as it could well be for an invalid, I engaged an entire state-room 
for myself ‘ on deck,’ as it was termed, on the starboard-side of the steamer. The 
starboard-side was selected, as less exposed to the weather and the sea on the out¬ 
ward trip than the other. My business being all arranged, my travelling-trunk 
packed and taken down for the coachman to place on the carriage, I sat down with 
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my wife to our breakfast, prepared to eat my last quiet meal until I should set my 
foot on the terra firma of Savannah. While preparing for breakfast, an unusual 
and at the time unaccountable feeling of depression came upon me. It was not 
from parting with my family: this, although always painful, I had often done be¬ 
fore. It was not from any discoverable cause that I felt thus depressed: but my 
appetite was gone in an instant; my breakfast remained untouched; and I burst 
into tears. My wife, very greatly surprised, inquired the cause of my emotion. I 
replied that I could not tell, but that I felt an undefined and indescribable dread 
at the idea of going in the steamer that day. ‘ Why then do you go in the steamer ?’ 
she asked. ‘ Because,’ I replied, ‘ I have said to my friends that I was going in the 
* New-Yorkseveral of them will be down to bid me good-bye. I shall be laughed 
out of countenance if I change my purpose for an idle and baseless whim; and 
moreover, I shall forfeit the price of two state-room passage-tickets, which I have 
paid.’ Malgre my troubled spirit, I concluded that I must go. The breakfast was 
untouched; and with an ‘ unco heavy ’ heart I went up stairs to kiss my baby, and 
depart. While in my bedroom, the ‘dark hour’ came on me again, with even 
greater power than before. I ordered my trunk brought up, and bore the jests of 
my friends and the loss of my passage-money as I best could. The good brig 
‘ Savannah ’ was advertised to sail about a week after the steamer left. Once more 
I engaged a state-room, and prevailed on my wife to accompany me. On the day 
appointed we sailed, and after a run of about a week, reached Savannah. My first 
inquiry was for the steamer ‘New-York.’ To our surprise, we learned that she had 
not arrived. There were no magnetic telegraphs in those days, and even the ‘Ex¬ 
press-mail’ was a tedious conveyance. We passed some ten days in Georgia and 
South-Carolina, and returned to New-York, after an absence of some three weeks. 
There we learned that the ‘New-York,’ soon after leaving port, encountered a 
north-east gale; that she ran before it as she best could; that in the dead of 
night, from some unexplained cause, the vessel ‘ broached-to,’ lay for an instant in 
the trough of the sea; and the next moment a heavy wave struck her, and carried 
off the entire mass of state-rooms on the starboard side, in the twinkling of an eye! 
Had I occupied my state-room in the ‘New-York,’ I should not have told this story 
to-night. Can any one imagine that my inexplicable dread of the voyage had no 
connection with the disaster ? And was it not a direct interposition of guardian 
Power, which kept me from the danger ? * . . . Those liberal publishers, Messrs. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, John-street, have issued a very handsome revised 
edition of the late Walter Colton’s ‘ Ship and Shore , in Madeira, Lisbon , and the 
Mediterranean .’ This volume was noticed at length in the Knickerbocker on its 
first appearance, and certain portions of it appeared originally in these pages. It 
is full of the characteristic beauties and humorous conceits of our lamented friend. 
When last we had the pleasure to meet Mr. Colton he was at Lake George, in 
search of health, which he never found. He died, as he lived, a Christian gen¬ 
tleman. His was a warm and generous heart; he was a man of true and unpre¬ 
tending genius; a good husband, a kind father, a faithful friend. Peace to his 
ashes! . . . The following lines were written in pencil upon the fly-leaf of a 
copy of Grace Greenwood’s Poems, sent as ‘ a far-off gift ’ to a relative in a 
foreign land by an orthodox uncle: 

‘Being trained from my youth 
With reverence for truth, 

And with Orthodox faith to keep pace, 

It may puzzle a friend 
I should dare to commend 
What so clearly has ‘fallen from Grace.’ 
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Especially good word-playing, to our ear. ... We stood by a western window of 
the pretty Episcopal church at Binghamton, on a recent Sunday morning, and saw a 
funeral procession enter the gate, and defile under the spring-time trees, just putting 
forth their first tender verdure. The day was sunny and beautiful; a soft wind was 
playing amidst the leafy foliage and the grass; and as the sympathizing concourse 
gathered around the freshly-opened grave, we could not help thinking how darker 
must be the hearts of the bereaved patents, who stood in suppressed anguish at its 
head, from the very beauty and brightness around them. The little coffin was 
lowered into the grave; the hollow sound of falling sand and gravel fell faintly upon 
the ear; and that only child of loveliness and promise was left in its cold and narrow 
bed, until ‘ earth and sea heave at the trump of God.’ As we turned away from 
the window, and awaited the morning service of the sanctuary, we thought of that 
desolate mother and that bereaved father, and how impotent would be all attempts 
at consolation for the loss of an only and darling child. And therewithal came to 
mind the reflections upon a similar scene of sadness by the eloquent author of a 
discourse once noticed in these pages, on ‘ The Mission of Little Children: ’ ‘No 
one feels the death of a child as a mother feels it. The father cannot realize it 
thus. True, there is a vacancy in his home and a heaviness in his heart There 
is a chain of association that at set times comes round with its broken link; there 
are memories of endearment, a keen sense of loss, a weeping over crushed hopes, 
and a pain of wounded affection. But the Mother feels that one has been taken 
away who was still closer to her heart. Hers has been the office of constant minis¬ 
tration. Every gradation of feature developed before her eyes; she detected every 
new gleam of infant intelligence; she heard the first utterance of every stammer¬ 
ing word; she was the refuge of its fears, the supply of its wants; and every task 
of affection wove a new link, and made dear to her its object. And when her child 
dies, a portion of her own life as it were dies with it How can she give her darling 
up, with all these loving memories, these fond associations ? The timid hands that 
have so often taken hers in trust and love, how can she fold them on its sinless 
breast, and surrender them to the cold clasp of Death ? The feet whose wanderings 
she has watched so narrowly, how can she see them straightened to go down into 
the dark valley ? The head that she has pressed to her lips and bosom, that she 
has watched in peaceful slumber and in burning sickness, a hair of which 6he 
could not see harmed, oh, how can she consign it to the dark chamber of the grave ? 
It was a gleam of sunshine and a voice of perpetual gladness in her home; she had 
learned from it blessed lessons of simplicity, sincerity, purity, faith; it had unsealed 
within her a gushing, never-ebbing tide of affection; when suddenly it was taken 
away, and that home is left dark and silent; and to the vain and heart-rending 
aspiration, ‘ Shall that dear child never return again ? ’ there breaks, in response 
through the cold gray silence, ‘ Nevermore—oh, nevermore V The heart is like 
a forsaken mansion, and that word goes echoing through its desolate chambers. 
And yet, fond Mother 1 (‘ Time brings such wondrous easing,’) thou wilt in after 
years look back, with a not unpleasing sadness, even upon this scene of grief: 


‘ Thou ’lt say: * My first-born blessing, 
It almost broke my heart 
When thouwert forced to go ; 
And yet for thee I know 
’T was better to depart. 

* God took thee in His mercy, 

A lamb, untasked, untried 
He fought the fight for thee, 

He won the victors’, 

And thou art sanctified. 


‘I look around, and see 
The evil ways of men; 

And, oh, beloved child, 

I’m more than reconciled 
To thy departure then. 

‘ The little hands that clasped me, 
The innocent lips that pressed, 
Would they have been as pure 
Till now, as when of yore 
I lulled thee on my breast ? ’ 
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And in this spirit, and with this faith, the affections of that bereaved mother will 
* reach out after her little one; follow it into the unseen and spiritual world, which 
will become a great and vivid reality to her. Its atmosphere will be around her ; 
cords of affection will draw her toward it, the face of her departed one will look 
out from it;’ and she will evermore think of her child as ‘not lost, but gone be 
fore.* ... In olden times there was a distinct class of itinerants in New-Eng- 
land, who were called‘cider-beggars/ Ous of them, on a Sunday morning, called 
at a farm-house, and finding only the ‘ woman of the house ’ at home, was quite im¬ 
portunate in his demands for ‘old orchard.’ He was firmly and perseveringly 
denied. As a last resort, he reminded the pious lady that she should remember 
the Scripture injunction to entertain strangers, ‘ for thereby many had entertained 
angels unawares.’ ‘ I will risk that,’ said she; ‘ for who ever heard of an angel 
going about Sunday morning begging for cider! ’ . . . There lie upon our 
table the following recently-received works, new, or in new editions, some of which 
have great merit. They will receive separate attention at our earliest convenient 
leisure: ‘The Rangers, or the Tory’s Daughter;’ ‘The Fruit-Garden,* by Barry ; 
‘A Grandmother’s Recollections;’ ‘The Solitary of Juan Fernandez, or the Real 
Robinson Crusoe;’ Marshall’s ‘ Book of Oratory;’ ‘Divine Love and Wisdom,* 
by Swedenborg; Poems by J. C. Cannon ; ‘Ida, a Poem;’ * The Island of Life ;* 
Cooper’s ‘ Two Admirals; * Hazard’s Reports of the Poor and Insane; Report of 
A. W. White, Esq., City-Inspector; ‘Jamaica and the Americans,’ by Anderson, etc. 
etc. . . . A ‘down-east’ correspondent, at the close of a very pleasant epistle to 
the Editor, says: * Speaking of poems, I have one on a subject which I do not remem¬ 
ber to have seen treated poetically. It is entitled, ‘ An Ode to Fish: ’ motto, ‘ What 
cats! a verse to fish.’ The price is nine ’York shillings. With very trifling altera¬ 
tion, it might be made to suit Hon. Hamilton Fish, your Senator!’ ... Since 

the issue of our last number, Philip Hone has been followed to his long home by a 
vast concourse of his fellow-citizens, among whom he had lived, honored and without 
reproach, for nearly three fourths of a century. It was our own good fortune early 
to form an acquaintance with this true gentleman and good man. He was a fre¬ 
quent and always a welcome contributor to the Knickerbocker, which, it is not too 
much to say, since he himself often said it, he regarded with an attachment little 
short of affection. He possessed all the numbers from the beginning of the work, 
and could at any time refer back to particular passages in the most crowded d e- 
partments, with a familiarity that was as gratifying as it was remarkable. We 
were about to attempt a notice more at large of his life and character, when a well- 
written obituary in the ‘ Courier and Enquirer ’ daily journal arrested our atten¬ 
tion, from which we condense the following facts: Mr. Hone was the last of three 
brothers; a native of this city, in which he never ceased to glory. He became an 
eminent merchant, and with his brothers built up an auction-house, which, in the 
height of its business and renown, was known and felt in its large operations 
throughout the United States: 

‘At an early age, satisfied with a fortune which he deemed abundant, Mr. Hone withdrew 
from the house, aud relinquished the cares of active cooperation in the rapid whirl and ever- 
widening circle of business, without losing his interest in whatever might promote th prosperity 
of t’.e city of which he was so proud. He employed his leisure in advancing all good enter¬ 
prises of benevolence, of education, of individual improvement, and of public good. Dispens¬ 
ing his income in an elegant and liberal spirit, his h-mse was a p *int of attraction to distin¬ 
guished merit, in whatever sphere or from whatever clime; and the host, by his courteous manners, 
his unaffected kindness, his buoyant spirits and sparkling conversation, kep up perpetual sun¬ 
shine at his board and at his hearth. In the year lr-26, iVr. Hone was chosen N uyor of this city; 
and he discharged all the official duties of that responsible station with zeal, d.-0181011, and dis¬ 
patch*, which have not been surpassed; and he added thereto, what neither before nor since, in 
our memory, has ever been attempted, a large and generous hospitality, which did honor to the 
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city whose Chief Magistrate he was. As the founder of the Clinton Hall Association, and of it 
most precious offshoot, the Mercantile Library Association, Mr. Hone has connected his name 
with, and endeared himself and his memory forever to, the countless thousands who alreadylook 
up, aud will hereafter look up to that Library, us the armory in which they girded and fitted them¬ 
selves for the warfare of life. His intimate relation with Dk Witt Clinton made him an early, 
as he remained a steadfast friend, of the daring and magnificent policy which first united the 
ocean with the lakes, and which has since gone on, and is still to go on, redeeming the wilderness 
from its barrenness, connecting regions far separated by dissociable physical obstacles, and pour¬ 
ing abundance into the lap of New-York. He was the admirer, the supporter, the frieud of Dk 
Witt Clinton, and was worthy to be so. As President of the fl st Bank for Savings ; as Presi¬ 
dent of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, and one of its earliest and most efficient man¬ 
agers ; as Vestryman of Trinity Church; as a Trustee of Columbia College; as a member of the 
Historical Society, he was always in due season at his post; and although surrounded by his fine 
library, fine pictures and darling family, he disdained mere luxurious literary indolence, but gave 
up a large portion of his time, of his thoughts, and of bis labors to those objects of public con¬ 
cern. Taking a manly interest in all leading political questions, he was often and often the pre¬ 
siding officer at great political gatherings; ana well was he skilled in swaying the excited masses 
which so frequently compose these gatherings, and soothing their seeming tumultousness into 
calmness and attention. His fine presence and voice, his ready apprehension and good-tempered 
humor, gave him, in all such situations, a complete mastery. After the accession of Gen. Taylor, 
Philip Hone was, with universal assent, appointed Naval Officer of this port, which office he 
held at his death. Of most social disposition, of ready wit, of more than common intelligence 
and acquirements, of the finest temper, with a taste for books and the arts; having a general 
acquaintance with all the men of mark in the land, and means adequate to the promptings of 
his generous nature; beloved by his family, highly prized by a host of friends, and honored by 
his fellow-citizens, he has sunk to rest, in calmness, in the full possession of his faculties, aud at 
peace with earth and Heaven. 

‘Si t tibi terra levis 

From internal evidence, we judge this fine tribute to be from the facile pen of 
Charles King, Esq., President of Columbia College, an old and intimate friend of 
the lamented deceased. . . . An anonymous correspondent mentions an anecdote 
of a very worthy old farmer, who, having several men engaged to assist him in 
his ‘haying and harvesting,’ assembled them in the morning, as was his invariable 
custom, for family prayers; after which, as the breakfast was not quite ready, he 
directed them to be seated at the table, and, in order to save time, said ‘ grace ’ in 
anticipation, in this wise: * 0 Lord, we have nothing on the table, but bless what we 
expect to have ! Amen — sit down, men! ’ Being rather young and thoughtless at 
the time, I could not avoid ‘ speaking right out in meeting; ’ and the consequence of 
my indiscretion was, the old gentleman dividing the room with me, and giving me the 
outside.’ Delicate ‘ hint,’ that last. . . . We heard a clever thing at the table 

of a friend at ‘ Shnang P’int ’ the other day, which is too good to be lost It appears 
that one morning at the capital, just after the Senate had organized, Senator Badger 
was seized with so violent a fit of sneezing, that it caused much merriment in the 
galleries. Senator Dickinson, a man of genuine humor, thereupon immediately 
sent him the following: 

‘A noise in the Senate is quite out of place, 

If His one which spectators are like to be pleased at; 

And a member should know, if ‘ out-siders ’ do not, 

That the Senate in session is ‘ not to be sneezed at! * 


We were indebted to the President and Directors of the New-York and Erie 
Rail-Road for a card of invitation to their recent celebration of the completion of the 
work to Lake Erie, but were unable to avail of the courtesy, owing to a press of 
professional avocations. It is conceded on all hands to have been an occasion of the 
most brilliant character. Aside from the presence of the President, Mr. Webster, 
and other dignitaries of the Government, the great work itself, and the vast, varied 
and picturesque region through which it passes, aro unsurpassed in extent and gran¬ 
deur, and were well calculated to excite all the enthusiasm of applause which was 
elicited on the occasion. When we look at the mighty obstacles which have been 
encountered; the braveiy with which great difficulties have been met, and the 
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determined perseverance with which they have been overcome; we cannot too 
warmly commend the President and Board of Directors of this mighty enter¬ 
prise. To them belongs the credit of the Great Road. They have, in this, patiently 
and perseveringly labored for the common good, often at the peril of their own 
personal health and private fortunes; and we trust they will reap their reward, at 
least in the honored remembrance of the public/ . . . Here is a brace of 
' Epigrams ’ from ‘ R. H. B.,’ that are ‘ rather sharp.’ The first is * On a Pretty Witty 
Lady ,’ and the second ‘ On a Silly Woman ! ’ 

‘ She is good and she is pretty; 

Only foolish when she’s witty; 

But as if the deuce were in it, 

She is witty every minute.’ 

‘ Fond of talk, 

And full of tears, 

Losing in wisdom what she gains in years.’ 

That last epigram is dreadful! . . . A friend tells us that he recently wit¬ 
nessed an amusing incident at one of our first Broadway hotels. A gentleman^ 
his friend, who had been ‘ participating ’ a little too freely at dinner, was about 
to leave town by one of the Hudson-river steamers. A fine lobster-salad, of which 
he had last partaken, had suggested to him the purchase of a lobster to take home 
with him. He ordered the servant to buy him a fine large one, which was at once 
obtained. He had only a small carpet-bag or satchel for luggage, and into this he 
directed the servant to thrust the lobster. The waiter came down, saying he 
couldn’t do it. This roused the gentleman’s ire. He told him to follow him up to 
bis room and see him do it. But it was to do one of those things which the 
Apostle said was ‘ not convenient .’ There was n’t room for the sprawly fish, and 
he violently ‘ opposed the motion.’ As a last resort, the lobster was tied up in a 
strong brown-paper wrapper, carried down with the carpet-bag to the boat, and 
placed in a comer of the gentleman’s berth. But ‘ look you what befell! ’ In the 
‘ dead waste and middle of the night,’ the lobster escaped; one of his claws had 
become unpegged; and he had crawled up to the head of the berth, and seized his 
owner by the ear; who, awaking from his maudlin sleep, roused the whole boat 
with cries of ‘Murder! murder!’ ’Twas a rich scene, they say.’ . . . Messrs. 
Ticknor, Reed and Fields, Boston, have in press a volume of poems by our friend 
and correspondent, R. H. Stoddard. It will contain some hundred or more pages, 
and will commence with that fine imaginative effusion, ‘ The Castle in the Air. 

It is a work that will be cordially welcomed by the public. . . . It is a solemn 
thing to awake in the middle of the night, perhaps by the wild beating of your 
heart from a frightful dream, and think, as you compose yourself again to rest, of the 
great mystery of your spirit; of that life which, even as a vapor, is passing swiftly 
away; of time, which by and by with you will be no longer — oh! it is a solemn 
thing I You are ‘ wholly at ease and quiet,’ it may be; health uninterrupted may 
be yours; yet your time also cometh to ‘ lie down in the dust and make your bed 
in ashes.’ And these are thoughts, reader, that none can put utterly away. There 
are few but sometimes ask themselves with the poet, although walking erect in the 
‘ image of God,’ and in the full prime of manhood; 

* And must this body die, 

This mortal frame decay ? 

And must these active limbs of mino 
Lie mouldering in the clay ? ’ 
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But to sleep in ‘ dust and cold obstruction;’ to lose the * sensible warm motion,* 
and all the delights that spring from mere physical sensation, (delights how indi¬ 
vidual to each, how many, and how varied 1) all these are nothing to that great mys¬ 
tery of which Death is the key. It is not possible, it seems to us. for any man 
wholly and at all times to forget that there is a day coming, in which ‘ God shall 
judge the world in righteousness.’ Yes: 

‘That awful day will surely come, 

The appointed hour ma es haste, 

When we must stand before our Judge, 

And puss the solemn test! * 

* Come the last hour,’ may the reader be able to say, through a pure faith and a 
glorious hope, ‘ come the last hour, in God's good time ; come Death to this body, 
this frail, failing, dying body! —come the immortal life 1 ’ . . . Next July at 
Hamilton College our proteges take all the honors in the line poetic. John G. Saxe, 
before the ‘ Union’ and ‘ Phoenix; ’ H. W. Parker, before the ‘ Psi Upsilon;’ and 
Hans Von Spiegel,’ before the ‘Sigma Phi.’ We really don’t know how‘Old 
Hamilton ’ could do better. Rev. Dr. Thompson and Hon. George W. Clinton, 
of Buffalo, W, E. Robinson, the ‘Richelieu’ of the Tribune , Rev. Dr. Hopkins, 
of Auburn, and G. P. R. James, Esq., do the prosy part. . . . Somebody 

or other has pronounced New-York a ‘city of sumptuous hotels;’ and the desig¬ 
nation is a good one. Good hotels abound in all our principal thoroughfares. A 
new one, 4 The Adriatic ,’ at the corner of Hudson and Barrow-streets, attracts much 
of public attention in that part of the city. Its decorations are in the finest tasff, 
and unusually rich; its pictures, etc., well selected; moreover, its potables and edi¬ 
bles we have heard pronounced by good judges to be of the first order of excel¬ 
lence. Certain it is that the proprietors, Messrs. Mason and Miller, ‘ each particular 
know ’ of what constitutes a good landlord. It is a pleasure, if not a duty, to wel¬ 
come such an establishment in this quarter of the metropolis. ... 4 Ghacun d 
son goiit! as the French have it; but we must say, that to love a snore is somewhat 
unusual Yet a correspondent says: 

‘From the frozen bass of the northern pole, 

To the treble of the equator; 

From the dead’ning roar of the maelstrom, 

To the creak of a nutmeg-grater; 

From the silvery tones of the native Greek, 

In vowel-sounds melodious, 

To the brazen voice of the German boor, 

Jaw-breaking, harslf and odious; 

From the sweetest strains to lover’s ear 
That maiden ever sent. 

To the school-girl’s discord as she sings 
The ‘ Irish Mother’s Lament: ’ 

from all these, and sundry other things, our correspondent says he would at 
any time turn away to hear his mother snore ! Again we say, * Every man to his 
taste.’ . . . The Steamer Reindeer, a new and superb boat, is all which her 
name implies. Those who wish to enjoy the magnificent scenery of our noble Hud¬ 
son, will find the * Reindeer’ to combine every advantage of comfort, speed, and 
elegance. One can leave at seven in the morning, and be at Albany in time for 
dinner; and as a mere pleasure-excursion it *13 as delightful and cheap as any that 
can be taken. . . . What shall, what can we say of the inimitable Jenny Lind, 
singing like an angel as she is, to such crowded houses at Tripler-Hall and Castle- 
Garden ? Nothing, not a word, is needed, except this; She is soon going from us for 
ever: go and hear her now . Hear, among all the other beautiful things she has 
made her own, the Scottish melodies of ‘ Cornin’ thro’ the Rye,’ and ‘ John Ander- 
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son my Jo.* The chance to hear her now lost can never be regained ... It 
has occurred to us, that among American orators, Mr. Corwin, the present Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, has hardly been duly appreciated; the more, we suppose, 
that his merits as an executive officer, and hi9 adroitness and skill in technical 
debate, have attracted attention to other distinctive qualities of his mind, But, next 
to Mr. Webster, it appears to us, Mr. Corwin is one of our very first orators. A 
friend of ours, who heard his splendid speech against a ‘war for conquest’ with 
Mexico, describes the manner of the speaker as in the highest degree imposing 
‘ He rose to a height of grandeur,* said our informant, ‘ and his dark eyes flashed 
like lightning, when he spoke of the ‘ god Terminus,’ once the pride and boast of 
Rome, the ‘ lone mother of dead empires.’ The following is in the loftiest style of 
natural eloquence: 

‘ Sir, I have heard much and read somewhat of this gentleman Terminus. Alexander was a 
devotee of this divinity. We have seen the end of him and his empire. It was said to be an 
attribute of this god, that he must always advance and never recede. So both republican and 
imperial Rome believed. It was, as they said, ‘ their destiny.’ And indeed for a while it seemed to 
be even so. Roman Terminus did advance. Under the eagles of Rome he was carried from his 
home on the Tiber to the farthest east, on the one hand, and to the far west, among the then bar¬ 
barous tribes of western Europe, on the other. But at length the time came when retributive 
justice had become ‘ a destiny.’ The despised Gaul calls out to the contemned Goth, and 
Attila, with his Huns, answers back the battle-shout to both. The ‘blue-eyed nations of the 
North,’in succession or united, pour fourth their countless hosts of warriors upon Rome, and 
Rome’s advancing god, Terminus. And where now is she, the ‘ Mistress of the World ? ’ The 
spider weaves his web in her palaces, the owl sings his watch-song in her towers! Teutonic 
power now lords it over the servile remnant, the miserable memento of old and once omnipo¬ 
tent Rome! Sad, very sad, are the lessons which Time has written for us. Through and in them 
all I see nothing but the inflexible execution of that old law which ordains as eternal that car¬ 
dinal rule, ‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods, nor any thing which is his!’ Since I 
have lately heard so much about the dismemberment of Mexico, I have looked back to see how, 
in the course of events, which some call ‘ Providence,’ it has fared with other nations who en¬ 
gaged in this work of dismemberment. I see that in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
three powerful nations, Russia, Austria and Prussia, united in the dismemberment of Poland. 
They said, too, as you say, ‘It is our destiny.’ They wanted ‘room.’ Doubtless each of these 
thought, with his share of Poland, his power was too strong ever to fear in vasion, or even insult. 
Did they remain untouched and incapable of harm ? Alas, no! Far, very far from it. Retribu" 
tive justice must fulfil its destiny too. A very few years pass off, and we hear of a new man, a 
Corsican lieutenant, the self-named ‘armed soldier of democracy* — Napoleon. He ravages 
Austria, covers her land with blood, drives the northern Cje&ar from his capital, and sleeps in 
his palace. Austria may now remember how her power trampled upon Poland. But has Prus¬ 
sia no atonement to make ? You see this same Napoleon, the blind instrument of Providence, 
at work there. The thunders of his cannon at Jena proclaim the work of retribution for Po¬ 
land’s wrongs; and the successors of the Great Frederick, the drill-sergeant of Europe, are 
seen flying across the sandy plain that surrounds their capital, right glad if they may escape 
captivity or death. But how fares it with the Autocrat of Russia ? Is he secure in his share of 
the spoils of Poland ? No. Suddenly we see six hundred thousand armed men marching to 
Moscow. Blood, slaughter, and desolation spread abroad over the land, and finally the confla¬ 
gration of the old commercial metropolis of Russia closes the retribution she must pay for her 
share in the dismemberment of her weak and impotent neighbor. 

‘ Mr. Preside nt, a mind more prone to look for the judgment of Heaven in the doings of men 
than mine, cannot fail in this to see the providence of God. When Moscow burned, it seemed 
as if the earth was lighted up, that the nations might behold the scene. As that mighty sea of fire 
gathered and heaved and rolled upward, higher and yet higher, till its flames licked the stars, and 
fired the whole heavens, it did seem as though the God of the nations was writing, in characters 
of flame, on the front of His throne, that doom which shall fall upon the strong nation who 
tramples in scorn upon the weak. And what fortune awaits him, the appointed executor of this 
work, when it was all done? He too conceived the notion that ‘his destiny’ pointed onward 
to universal dominion. France was too small. Europe, he thought, should bow down before 
him. But as soon as this idea took possession of his soul, he too becomes powerless. His 
Terminus must recede too. Right there, while he witnessed the humiliation, and doubtless 
YOL. XXX T II. 87 
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meditated the subjugation of Russia, Hk who holds the winds in his fist gathered the snows of 
the North and blew them upon his six hundred thousand men. They fled —they froze —they 
perished! And now the mighty Napoleon, who had resolved on universal dominion, he too is 
summoned to answer for the violation of that ancient law, ‘Thou sbalt not covet any thing which 
is thy neighbor’s.’ How is the mighty fallen! He, beneath whose proud foot-step Europe trem¬ 
bled, is now an exile at Elba, and finally a prisoner on the rock of Saint Helena; and there, 
on a barren island, in an unfrequented sea, in the crater of an extinguished volcano, there is the 
death-bed of the mighty conqueror! All his ‘annexations’ have come to this. His last hour is 
now come; and he, the ‘ man of destiny,’ he who had rocked the world as with the throes of an 
earthquake, is now powerless—still. Even as the beggar, so he died. On the wings of a tem¬ 
pest that raged with unwonted fury, up to the throne of the only Powbr that controlled him 
while he lived, went the fiery soul of that wonderfril warrior, another witness to the existence 
of that eternal decree, that they who do not rule in righteousness shall perish from the earth. 
He has found ‘room * at last. And France, too, she has found ‘ room.’ Her ‘eagles’ now no 
longer scream along the banks of the Danube, the Po, and the Boristhenes. They have returned 
home, to their old eyrie, between the Alps, the Rhine, and the Pyrenees.’ 

We have before us a ‘ Book of Oratory / by Mr. Edward C. Marshall, from the 
press of the Messrs. Appleton. There are some dozen and a half of extracts from 
Mr. Webster’s speeches — and a preeminently noble orator is he — and many from 
other American sources, but only a single one from Mr. Corwin, and that by no 
means a fair example of his rotund and effective style. We commend the forego¬ 
ing extract to the compiler of the book in question, in his next edition. The * Wagon- 
Boy of Ohio/ as he was sometimes called, it will be seen, had stored his mind with 
facts; and these did n’t happen to be a * terminus * to his readings, nor a bound to his 
memory, when he desired to avail of the one, or to command the other. Thig 
thought recalls a stanza of Longfellow’s : 

‘The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night.’ 

Very, very few of our great men but have ‘sprung from the ranks;’ and fewer 
still, who were not born, or bred while young, in the country. * God,’ says Thomson, 

‘ made the country — man the town! ’ . . . The foliowing ‘ Impromptu,’ written 
by a lady, marks with good effect the boundary line, or figurative * Dixon’s,’ which 
runs between duty and pleasure. It was addressed to a man of the world, and 
read in the company of a set of old devotees: 

‘ ’Tis a pleasant thing to say, 

Upon a rainy day, 

That we have been amused; 

But a dreadful thing to think 
That men so near their brink 
Have all their days abused.’ 

‘The Working Farmery edited, with ability and characteristic industry, by Mr 
James J. Mapes, we are glad to learn, is fast securing the ample patronage which 
it so well deserves. Its circulation has already reached to between five and 6ix 
thousand, and is still rapidly increas ng. A third edition of the back volumes has 
been called for, by a discriminating agricultural public. . . . ‘Abe/ said a tap- 
room moralist, in the hearing of a friend the other day, ‘ let me give you a piece of 
advice: Be virtuous, and you will be happy. You have sacrificed the principles of 
virtue; you have wrapt yourself up in dissipation and ten-pins; and now let’s go 
and take a social drink, and see who is a-goin’ to be the wictim of despair!’ Some¬ 
thing catachrestical, or mixed-figure-ish, in this, * as we do think.’ . . . At no 
period within our memory have theatrical and musical affairs been more pros- 
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perous than at the present time. We have seven theatres open nightly, beside 
museums, dramatic, anatomical, and model-artistic; Jenny Lind sings to an average 
of five thousand persons at each concert; and on Sunday evenings, sacred concerts 
are given at Castle-Garden, the ‘Apollo/ and the ‘ Olympic/ not to mention the nu¬ 
merous German ‘ Bier-Halles/at which crowds from the Faderland assemble to listen 
to the melodies of Beethoven, Weber, Strauss, Launer, and Labitzky, while 
swallowing stoups of ‘ lager-bier/ and puffing clouds of smoke from their capacious 
mouths. Thus it will be seen that the three-quarters of a million of ‘humans’ non¬ 
resident here around are not wholly deprived of means of amusement. By the aid 
of our magic lorgnette, Old * KnIck ’ can look almost into the ‘ seeds of time/ and 
tell of forthcoming events with accuracy far beyond the powers of mere ‘ or’nary* 
mortals. Peeping therefore into the future, we perceive many changes in progress, 
which as yet the public dream not of. ‘ Competition is the life of business/ and 
rivalry between managers always tends to the advantage of actors. For instance, 
Burton, until lately, had the field almost to himself Anon, dashing Brougham, 
‘handsome Jack/ ‘glorious John/ ‘ J. B./ all at once opens his Lyceum, and 
achieves a triumph. He becomes a lion, and the Lyceum audiences rival those 
of the opera, or Jenny Lind concerts. Here is a new field open to talent, and 
dramatic stock rises at one bound to a high premium. The busy ‘ B.’ ‘ improves 
each shining hour.* He takes captive the bewitcliing Mrs. Skerritt, and her 
spouse — rich prizes both. Gentlemanly Jordan joins his ranks, and jocose 
Johnston, in ireful mood, forsakes the Burton camp, and rushes beneath the 
Brougham standard. Verily the Lyceum will ‘open rich’ next season; for beyond 
these additions, we hear whispers of ‘ beauty, youth, and talent ’ soon to join the 
ranks there Gabriel Ravel has returned once more to Niblo’s, so that ‘standing- 
room only’ may be expected there during the season. Manager Marshall intends 
to re furnish and beautify the Broadway in a style of as yet unattempted splen¬ 
dor. Some few secessions and many additions are expected here. Fredericks 
assumes the management of the Chestnut in Philadelphia, Henry Wallace being 
his stage-manager. The theatre in Washington wi 1, it is said, be entirely re¬ 
modelled and refitted, at a cost of twenty thousand dollars. On dU t that a most 
complete and ‘talented’ company will be engaged, and that a well-known caterer 
to the public amusements in this city will assume the management, and that every 
effort will be used to make the metropolitan theatre the model establishment of 
the States. Max Maretzek commences his opera season at Castle-Garden on 
the sixteenth of June, with a more perfectly organized company than any he has 
hitherto had the honor to direct. This enterprise will doubtless prove eminently 
successful. Mr. Corbyn is engaged, we hear, by Maretzek, to superintend those 
details of business, for which his long experience aud intimate acquaintance with the 
press and the profession so peculiarly fit him. Neither Death nor Cupid has 
been busy with the histrions lately, and the only public loss we have heard of is 
that of the beautiful late Mrs. Russell, who was married at the beginning of last 
month to Mr. Hoey, of Adams’ Express. She retires, temporarily, from the stage. 
Charlotte Cushman was lately at Cincinnati, * ompleting a most prosperous en¬ 
gagement. Her western and southern tour has been eminently brilliant. She will 
be ‘here i’the north’ in July. Julia Bennett has been charming the Virginians 

by her beauty, and delighting them by her talents. . . . Fred. -was 

going to marry a poor girl: ‘ Do n’t do it/ said his friend; ‘ you can marry any one 
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yon like. Take my advice: marry rich. Do n’t make a fool of yourself. It will 
be * up-hill work.' ’ * Good 1 ’ said the other: * I had rather go up hill than down 
hill any time.’ It was thought by a by-stander that * Feed.’ had ‘ got him,’ and the 
other seemed to be pretty much of that opinion himself. . . . The following 
touching account of a most affecting domestic bereavement is from the ‘ Cincinnati 
Gazette* daily journal, of the thirteenth of May: 

.‘About the first of April, Mart, second daughter of our old associate, William 1). Gallagher, 
and a most Interesting and Intelligent young lady, was exercising with a ball on the capitol 
grounds, at Washington City. In running after the ball, she slipped on an iron grating, over a 
window at the east frout of the capitol, her foot passed between the bars, and her limb passed 
down to above the knee. She was extricated and went home. There were no appearances of a 
severe external wound, and no bone was broken or dislocated, but she complained of excruci¬ 
ating pain. She was placed in bed and medical aid called in. She soon sank, and continued to be 
in a lethargic, almost insensible state, with her eyes closed, for about thirty days. She spoke not, 
except, with effort, single expessions to make her wants known. The first half of this time her 
only nourishment was gum-water; then she took a little orange-juice, and then weak oyster 
broth. In the mean time the bruises, slight as they were on the limb, were healed, yet her mind 
continued lethargic; it even grew darker and darker. 

‘About the first of May, the physician gave up all hopes of restoring her mind, and recom¬ 
mended her removal to the hospital at Baltimore. She was taken there by her almost distracted 
father. On the night of the sixth instant, the doors of the Lunatic Asylum closed between the 
afflicted parent and his poor child! 

‘This is a most extraordinary case—that from a cause so slight, consequences so unlooked-for 
and heart-rending should follow. The father doting on his children, and particularly on that dear 
one, though stricken down with grief and sorrow, calling upon God to pity and help him, says 
he does not despair! He will continue at Baltimore a few days to watch the effect of change, and 
perhaps to witness the sad, the closing scene. 7 

We sincerely hope eventually to hear that this lovely young lady has recovered. 
It is the opinion of some of our best medical men that the cause of her derangement 
must have been of too transient a character to be permanent in its effects. God 
grant that it may prove true. Our friend and correspondent has our warm sym 
pathy with him in his heavy affliction. The death of the mind in a beloved child 
is a sad, sad bereavement . . . Very beautiful and touching are the lines en¬ 
titled ‘ The Rosary * sent us too late, we are Borry to say, for the ‘ body ’ of our 
Magazine. The reader will recognize them as from the author of those admirable 
stanzas, 4 December Snow* which have been copied by the public press from the 
Aroostook to Oregon: 


They sat together in the wood, 

The maiden and the boy, 

And through the shade the sunrlight fell, 
Like sorrow crossed with joy; 

So in their hearts Love’s virgin ore 
Was mixed with Grief’s alloy. 

< And take,’ she said, 4 this cross and chain, 
And wear it on thy breast: 

I’ve counted oft each bead and link 
To lull me to my rest; 

And many a time this little cross 
Hath to my lips been pressed. 

‘ Thou goest from me—I no more 
Shall watch about thy way ; 

I shall not see thy form at eve, 

Or hear thy voice by day; 

All that my weakness leaves to me 
Is, for thy sake to pray. 

Newcastle, ( Maine ,) May , 1851. 


4 If Evil lure thee from the Right, 

If Conscience plead in vain, 

Ah! like an iron link to Truth, 

Heaven make this fragile chain! 

And may its cross bum in thy heart, 

Till thou art strong again. 

4 If bluer, softer eyes than mine 
Seem worlds of love to thee, 

If other lips and other tones 
Crowd out my memory, 

Still be this chain about thy soul, 

To draw thee back to me.’ 

And so they parted; she to wear, 

Above, an angel’s crown, 

And he, to feel on land or sea. 

In forest or in town, 

A cross and chain upon his heart, 

From the far heaven let down. 

William Bblobxb Glazier. 


There is an amusing sketch just now going the rounds of the journals, being 
nothing less than the 4 Diary of a London Swindler * pouring forth his soul in a 
familiar record, curiously combining business and sentiment, prefaced by a list of 
people who are to be victimized. He opens the year with a pious aspiration to 
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Providence that he and his thieving sons* operations may be * more widely blessed 
during the coming season 1 * We give a sample of the diary: 

‘ Took possession of Ascott Villa. Got phaeton, dog-cart, horses. Looked about Guilford. 
Ordered goods, coals, and beer, shawls. Got a greatcoat from Skinner. 

k Jan. 3. Nothing came in. Charles hired dog-carl and harness of Liley. Went in phae¬ 
ton to Guildford. Ordered carpeting, shawls, etc. 

* 4. Nothing from Guildford but an impudent letter. Sent Charles to station for carpeting. 
Williamson there, and stopped it. Fear there will be a row. Got shawls. 

< 5. Phaeton and horse seized. Fear exposure at Ascott, and all up with chance there. Fear 
we must cut. 

‘ 6. Coals and beer came in. Made as merry as could. Went to shop in Curzon-street. Or¬ 
dered brushes, etc. 

‘ 7. All day ill. Row about stable. Forcible possession taken of it. Row all day with one 
person or another. Fearful how things will end. Three boys at home idle. All ordering 
things. 

‘ 14. Not a shilling coming in. Eleven mouths to feed. Would not order goods except to 
keep my children. They have found out my address at Guildford. Dreadful rows. Got car¬ 
peting. Fearful row with man who brought the iron safe. Row all night from ringing door¬ 
bell by boot and shoe man. 

‘ 16. Row all day with people. Mob outside of bouse crying ‘ Swindler.’ 

‘ 17. Very nervous. More rows. 

18. Went to boy’s to dinner—champagne — very merry. Providence notquite deserted us.’ 

But retribution came at last, in the guise of an intended victim. A letter had 
been sent to the ‘Rev. Mr. Hamilton*/ a constable donned black clothes, white 
neck-cloth, broad-brimmed hat, and the voice of pity; found the ‘ destitute * man 
lying on straw; was welcomed as the benefactor — and seized the patient as a 
malefactor. We rather fancy that this whole thing is an ingenious plagiarism. 
Who does not remember the account in the * Boston Morning Post ,’ many years 
ago, of a cunning but most * howdacious ’ thief, who was acquitted of a thousand 
larcenies on the ground of insanity ; it being contended that no sane man would 
carry around him such palpable evidences of guilt as were found upon his person ; 
namely, a list of some fifty articles which he was to steal on the very day of his 
arrest, and part of which he had succeeded in abstracting. The programme ran 
something in this way : 

‘ Go to Ball and Company’s jewelry-store, Washington-street: scrutinize, and get things. 

* Go to Ticknor’s : look at prayer-books: take one—red, gilt. 

‘ Go to Museum: look at the case of coins: fetch away the two big ones in the centre: worth 
good deal o’ money: heavy. 

‘ Go to see pretty store-girl, Number —, Washington-street. Counter narrow: look in till when 
she’s getting something I ask to look at from an upper-shelf,’ etc., etc. 

. It is not a little singular that, in this case, irrefragable evidence of premeditated 
crime should have been the very circumstance which led to an acquittal of the cub 
prit ! ... We saw a most remarkable illustration of the Power of the Electric 
Telegraph the other day. We were coming home from the charming town of Bing¬ 
hamton, nestled in happy beauty among the verdant hills of Broome; the luxurious 
cars of the New-York and Erie Rail-Road swept along with almost lightning- 
speed ; when in passing from one car to another, to join a friend, the ‘ mighty rush¬ 
ing wind ’ created by the rapidity of the train suddenly left us as hatless ‘ as we 
were born into the world,’ and our ‘ best Genin ’ vanished instantly to a black speck 
on the track. There was a ‘ phix! ’ But a kind and considerate conductor pitied our 
sad case, and brought us a nice cap wherein to confine our dust-filled and wildly- 
flowing locks. This was somewhere in the neighborhood of Stockport. At Nar¬ 
row sburg, some forty miles farther on, a friend came into the cars with our chapeau 
in his hand. It had some two or three feet of wire wound around it, which had the 
appearance of having been suddenly broken off. ‘ Good gracious I' said we, ‘ how 
did that get here?* ‘It was picked up in the road, and sent on before us by tele¬ 
graph ; and it came so swiftly that when it stopped the recoil broke the wire!’ 
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4 Cur’ous, was n’t it?’ We thought it all over; and finally came to the conclusion, 
that Mr. Brandt, who, with his brother engineer, Mr. Martin, was having a friendly 
trot behind us on a pair of spirited and 4 fast ’ iron-horses, (out of 4 Paterson,’ four 
years old, sixteen hands high, with a tremendous gait, on a 4 long run,’) must have 
known something about the way in which our Qenin came up from 4 among the 
missing.’ . . . We are a little afraid that the following is intended as a ‘hard 
hit’ at some of the more ultra-reformers of these latter days: 

4 How well it is the sun and moon 
Are placed so very high, 

That no presuming man can reach 
To pluck them from the sky! 

4 If’t were not so, I do believe 
That some reforming ass 
Would soon attempt to take them down, 

To light the world with gas !’ 

Our friend Captain Floyd, of the United States’ Mail-Steamer Washington, 
expressed to us the other day, when in port, what we are sure should be the sen¬ 
timent of the American press. He said that on board the 4 Saint Lawrence ’ at 
Southampton, England, a table, well supplied, was always set; that it was a spe¬ 
cies of courtesy which was required by the officers representing the hospitality of 
their country, and only a reciprocal exchange of similar good offices on the part of 
the corporate authorities and citizens of Southampton. All the officers were invited 
to frequent public entertainments and private parties; they were, in fact, regarded 
almost as guests of the town; clubs were freely opened to them; steamers and rail¬ 
roads bore them every where free of expense; and these were courtesies extended 
to them as Americans , and in honor of their country; and yet no provision had been 
made at home for returning these gratifying compliments; so that out of their own 
pockets, not over-abundantly furnished in the amount of their salaries, came the 
4 sinews,’ not of 4 war,’ but of peace. These things ought not so to be. American 
officers should be furnished with the liberty and the means to reciprocate abroad 
those wholesome* and friendly courtesies which make men and nations better, and 
better understood. . . . Rather an interesting and ancient bit of American 
history this, sent us by a venerable lady-correspondent: 4 During Philip’s war, 
Brookfield, Worcester county, Massachusetts, was attacked by the Indians. The 
inhabitants collected in one house, which was immediately besieged by the savages, 
who set fire instantly to every other building in the town. For two days and nights 
the Indians poured in shot upon the people in the house incessantly; but they were 
met by a most determined defence on the part of the besieged. They then at¬ 
tempted to fire the house by flaming torches, on the end of long poles; but the gar¬ 
rison continued to defend themselves by firing through the windows, and throwing 
water on the flames, they fortunately having a pump in the hou.se. These attempts 
failing, the Indians then prepared a cart, loaded with flax, hemp, and other com¬ 
bustible materials, and under cover of a barricade of boards, thrust the burning mass, 
by means of long timbers, against the house. In this movement one of the wheels 
came off; which turned the machine aside, and exposed the Indians to the fire of 
the garrison within. A shower of rain coming on at the same time, extinguished 
the flames. Shortly afterward a reinforcement of forty men arrived from Boston, 
forced their way through the enemy, and joined the garrison. The Indians then 
abandoned the siege and retired, having suffered a heavy loss. I call that 4 obsti¬ 
nate resistance 1 ’ . . . There is a daily journal in this village of Gotham, called 
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* The Morning Star' which we think destined to ‘ make its mark * in the commu¬ 
nity. It has a vein of originality about its brief paragraphs that is not a little 
unusual; and, without endorsing its conclusions, we give a single paragraph as a 
sample; premising, that so far as the author of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy ’ is con¬ 
cerned, we have always regarded him as an author * f talent, as contradistinguished 
from the GoD-given gift of genius; of most amiable heart; a little ‘ower sweet 
to be wholesome,’ perhaps, to use a Scottish phrase, and afflicted with an inconti¬ 
nence of rhyme, which is pumped up and ‘bu’sts out with the most id’ntense 
vidrulence ’ on all occasions, however dissimilar. Nor can we at all blame Mr. Tup- 
per for the vanity which is ascribed to him in the paragraph below. When an 
American book-selling house can put forth a work entitled * The Proverbs of Solo¬ 
mon and Tapper ,* how may a clever man not ‘think small-beer’ of himself? But 
to the paragraph in question: 

‘It waa the custom of the Trovbadnvrs and Trouvfres of the days of old to sing their own 
ballads at the castles where they received hospitality, and they wore lutes suspended from their 
necks, with which they accompanied their rhymes, to the great delectation of their hosts and 
hostesses. Mr. Martin Farquhar Tuppkr follows the example of those ancient bards, in so 
far as regards the recitation of his own <-tFusions at the tables of his entertainers. His health 
having been drunk at a dinner in Baltimore, he incontinently sprang to his feet, and fired twenty- 
eight lines of original fugitive poetry at the assembled company, informing them that Columbia 
was the child of Britain, also a ‘Boy Plato,’ a ‘ Young Hercules.’ an ‘ Acolyte of Fate,’ a ‘dear 
Ephraim,’ and several other persons too tedious to mention. Mr. Topper lacked the classic 
lu;e ns an accompaniment, but he appears to ha\e had his trumpet with him, and to have blown 
it with a will. We are told that the Proverbialist is a very good fellow, aud have no doubt the 
report is true; but it is equally true that he is as frightfully cockneyish as Bow Bell Church 
itself. He is a personal pronoun of the most exaggerated type. His speeches are as full of 1 ’s 
as a peacock’s tail, and look very much like one, being exceedingly pompous and fussy. Being 
a man of talent, it is a pity that he is destitute of tact and common seme. Had he glided into 
American society in a quiet, unostentatious way. no body would have thought of making fun of 
him ; but having chosen to make himself conspicuous by volunteering the rale of an illustrious 
stranger, he must abide the satiric shafts which consequential airs never fail to provoke in this 
country. The famous llea-trainer who visited this city some years ago used to put his insect 
novices in a machine which gave them a thump on the head whenever they attempted to cut a 
caper. By this means he reduced their jump io a walk, and converted them from ground and 
lofty tumblers into sedate, sober-paced pedestrians. We hope that the hits Mr. Tuppkr occa¬ 
sionally receives from the press may have a similar effect upon him. He skips rather high at 
present, but he will And his level perhaps, after a time.’ 


Equally true and ‘cutting.’ . . . ‘ We ‘respectfully decline’ the poem com¬ 
mencing : 

‘ I loved a maid, I know not why: 

My heart was gone — she took my eye 1 ’ 

Almost equal to another * poem,’ repeated to us the other day, which began thus: 

* When I hear the gentle breeze 
A-blowin’ in among the trees, 

I can’t my thoughts in words express, 

But they are mighty strong, nevertheless!’ 

Will not the venerable * Laurie Todd,’ in his early reminiscences of New-York, 
tell us about that ‘ Tragical Comedy in a Cider-Cellar ?' Has he been under the 
guidance of a * special Providence ’ at all periods of his pious and eventful life ? 
Among his * botched ’ plagiarisms, won’t the aged patriarch give us one thing that 
is wholly original ? . . . An over-looked title-page and index, for the volume now 
closed, must constitute our apology for excluding, at a late hour, many subsections 
prepared for this department; among them certain matters which were promised in 
our last number ; (‘ and thereabout especially ’ of the National Academy of Design , 
the present exhibition of which, in artistical excellence and rare variety, excels all 
that have gone before;) but perhaps, as it is, the reader may say, ‘ Such as’t is, there 
is ‘ a-blaanty.’ . . . We could not avoid ‘ laughing consumedly ’ at the following 
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advertisement, which it is stated was actually posted in a tavern at the capital of 
North-Carolina, while the state-legislature was in session: 

4 Look Herb! — The following rules of order will be hereafter observed in this hotel: Mem¬ 
bers of the Assembly will go to the table first, and the gentlemen afterward.* 

4 Not a. Bek a : Rowdies and blackguards will please not mix with the members, as it it hard 
to tell one from the other! ’ 

The last time hut one that we had the pleasure to meet the late lamented Philip 
Hone, he complained, with our correspondent below, of the smallness of our ‘ Gossip’ 
type. * His eyes,’ he said, ‘ were not as young as they were once; * he was unwill¬ 
ing to forego his long habit of reading the Table, and he urged us to ‘ reverse our type.' 
We mention this merely for the purpose of expressing a regret that it is impossi¬ 
ble for us to do justice to the amount, every month, of our own materiel, without 
putting it in the type in which it now appears. By-the-bye, our correspondent will 
see that we seldom use any smalldr type than nonpareil. We can only hope, un¬ 
der the circumstances, to continue the clear and open printing, for which we trust 
the Knickerbocker has by this time become 4 celebrated.’ We think we recognize 
in the hand-writing of the subjoined the correspondent who sent us the amusing 
sketch of the balloon which was in preparation in New-Jersey to cross the Atlantic, 
and 4 drop in ’ at the Crystal Palace some fine morning. It was widely copied in 
London. The * Mark-Lane Express,’ adverting to it editorially, says, 4 The Yankees 
have some clever satirists. The present article we judge to have been written by 
the author of the 4 Moon Hoax: ’ 

4 Dear ‘Old Knick:’ Perhaps you will excuse a plain countryman for addressing you on a 
subject of some importance to his happiness. I have read your 4 Table-talk * since long before 
you had the 4 old * appended to your cognomen, and l hope to continue to do so long after your 
chemical friends shall say that Curehitgh’s Tricopherus cannot restore your 4 frosty pow’ to its 
dark-brown beauty. But to the point: I confess to the sin of having been younger than I am at 
present, and then your fine type was all very well; but now I am compelled to strain the muscles 
of my face to convex the eyes sufficiently to read your lucubrations; and if I relax them to 
laugh, it leaves me for a moment as blind as a bat. Do, therefore, in pity to your 4 old and con¬ 
stant admirer,’ use larger type. Your 4 good things ’ do n’t do in pearl or diamond; they require 
nonpareil, or something larger. Some of my neighbors borrow my copy of 4 Old Knick,’ and as 
they do not know the places where to laugh, may I suggest the propriety of using blanks in the 
places where the laugh should come in? Such an arrangement would direct their tastes, and 
thus you would become a public benefactor. 

4 Do use larger type, for as my eyes are going, I shall feel as unhappy as did the London Aider- 
man when he learned that Robinson Crusoe was a romance, after reading it once in twelve 
months for twenty years. The real occurrences of life are so dull, that I have tutored myself to 
believe all you say. Thus, when the State of Pennsylvania resumed the payment of interest on 
her debt, and the inhabitants fired cannon, I believed your story of firing a pistol when you paid 
your milkman and a musket when you paid your rent, etc.; and so I did your account of the 
Mutual Admiration Society of New-England; and so firmly were your views engrafted on my 
mind, that it has seemed to me ever since as if every body in Boston, or from Boston, thought 
the rest of the United States belonged in one corner of the Mall, and that a telescope, placed on 
top of Bunker-Hill Monument, could be brought to bear directly on Canton. I do believe that 
they like nothing better than Daniel Webstbr, unless it be the negroes, or they would not have 
denied him the use of Faneuil Hall. 

4 Do increase the size of your type: and when you have done so, tell us candidly if any senior 
member of your family was ever frightened by a joke, or by what other means you have become 
imbued with such on inexhaustible fund of continuosity in oddity. Or have you a kaleidoscope 
got up for the amusement of some 4 infant Momus,’ and filled with jokes instead of bits of colored 
glass, and by turning which you compound the permutations and combinations incident to the 
change of position of the funnymonts ? 

4 Do increase the size of your type. Do n’t you know that carbonic acid gas may be compressed 
until it is solid like tallow; and if all the carbonic acid gas was so compressed, what would you 
have to make your champagne sparkle ? 4 Think of that, Master Brook,’ and let your fun ex- 
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pond sufficiently to be read by us old readers. It is good enough to be wider apart, and leave 
us time to laugh between the 4 nubs,’ without losing our eye-sight. Do get larger type! It will 
loosen the page, and do it 4 a power of good.’ 

4 1 never knew until the other day, that your Peter Cram, of Tinnecum, was related to John 
Bun van ; but I am sure it must be so, or he could never have written 4 Salander and the Dragon .’ 
Out of evil cometh good, will be a good motto for the second edition; for it will have a second 
edition, and a third, too. If I could afford it, I would buy a set of stereotype-plates and keep con¬ 
tinually printing 4 Salander and the Dragon,’ for the use of well-meaning individuals in the vil¬ 
lage, that they might understand their duty to their neighbors. If John Bunyan had read 
4 Salander and the Dragon,’ he would have exclaimed with Rip Van Winkle, ‘This is not me: 
that'8 me yonder!’ By-the-bye, talking of the author of 4 Salander,’ is it true that when you 
showed him those few hairs of General Washington’s, which you have in the locket, that he 
advised you to 4 keep them out of the butter ? ’ 

4 Do get larger type — do / ’ 

We perceive by late English journals, that Dickens, at the London Theatrical Fund 
dinner, among other things remarked: 4 If any man were to tell me that he de¬ 
nied his acknowledgments to the stage, I would simply put to him one question — 
whether he remembered his first play. I would ask him to carry back his recol¬ 
lection to that great night, and call to mind the bright and harmless world which 
then opened to his view.’ We thought of our first play, the other night at Bing¬ 
hamton. A company of perambulating actors, and some of them very good actors 
too, including the manager, a talented and gentleman-like person, were to perform 
at the court-house. So in the evening we went up with a few esteemed friends. 
The stage was erected at one end, and the audience occupied the jury-box, wit¬ 
nesses’ stand, and the side-seats for spectators. The orchestra was a single fiddle, 
played at intervals with great energy. Little boys were walking continually about 
in the open space before the stage, peddling candy and pea-nuts. The drop-curtain 
was a * feature.’ It had the picture of a bird that might have been intended for the 
bird of Jove, but ‘by Jove ! ’ it was such an eagle as we never saw before — nor 
since! The whole scene; the actors and the acting; the fresh-hearted little boys 
looking on in wonderment; the tinselled dresses and decorations; all brought vividly 
back to us the memory of our first play. It was at the long-room of the village 
inn, and 4 Messrs. Archbold, Trowbridge and Gilbert,’ among other histrions, were 
the performers. How wistfully did we regard, that night, for the first time, the 
patched and faded mottled green curtain; the flashing of shoe-buckles, the gleaming 
of flesh-colored 4 tights,’ and the sparkling of spangled garments, caught in glimpses 
beneath it. And the play — oh 4 it was grand 1 ’ It was 4 Zauga, or the Revenge,’ 
and Mr. Archbold, a mouthing old Stentor, 4 did’ the hero. We expected much of 
him, for we had heard him say in the morning: 4 The pawt of Zeg-gaw, Saw, is me 
favorite pawt I played Zeg-gaw at Kenendegwaw; and Mr. Frences Greg-gaw> 
one of the most intelligent of its citizens, pronounced it supawerb acting.’ How the 
old mountebank did roar and rave ! Then came 4 The Village-Lawyer,’ another 
favorite 4 pawt ’ of his; and at this moment we can hear him say, in his affected, 
piping voice, 4 That's my signatur*— Timo’sy Sn-a-a-rl 1 ’ There too we heard our 
first public singing, except at church. The curtain had descended upon the per¬ 
sonages whose sorrows were our own, and ‘musing in melancholy mood,’ we were 
gazing vacantly at the long row of tallow-candles placed in auger-holes in the boards 
of the stage, and at the fiddler who composed the orchestra, and who was recon¬ 
noitring th£ house. Presently a small bell was rung with a jerk. There was a 
flourish or two from the 4 orchestra.’ Another tinkle of the bell, and up rose the 
faded drapery. An interval of. a moment succeeded, during which half of a large 
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mountain was removed from the scenery, and a piece of forest shoved up to the 
ambitious wood which bad been aspiring to overtop the Alps.. At length a young 
lady, whom we had just seen butchered in the most horrid manner by a black - 
visaged villain, came from the side of the stage with a smile which, while it dis¬ 
played her white teeth, wrought the rouge upon her face into very perceptible cor¬ 
rugations, and made a lowly obeisance to the audience. She walked with measured 
step three or four times across the stage, before the flaring candles, smiling again, 
and ‘ hemming,’ to clear her voice. A perfect stillness at length prevailed : ‘ awed 
Consumption checked his chided cough; ’ every urchin suspended his cat call, and 
‘ the boldest held his breath for a time.’ The fair vocalist looked at the * leader,’ 
(who had no body to follow him,) and commenced in harmony with his instrument 
How touching to us was that song! We shall never have our soul so enrapt again. 
for that freshnes* of young admiration possessed our spirit which can come but once. 
The song was ‘ The Braes of Balquither ,’ a Scottish melody as old and as lasting 
as the hills. We thought the audience would be precipitated into the bar-room 
belo v, by the uproarious applause, of voice, feet and liands, which followed this verse: 

4 When the rude wintry wind 

Wildly raves round our dwelling, 

And the roar of the linn 
On the night-breeze is swelling, 

Then so merrily we ’ll sing. 

While the storm rattles e’er us, 

Till the dear shealing ring 

With the blithe lilting chorus! ’ 

Ah, well-a-day l — that was * a good while ago, now; but the interval has passed 
away like a dream of the night. . . . ‘Wk know of no finer steamer than 
the 4 faoNNECTicUT,’ now on the Norwich and Worcester line to Boston. The quiet, 
gentlemanly deportment of the officers, and of the rail-road conductors, cannot fail 
to be remarked by those* who take this route to the Athens of our Union.’ Thus 
writes the publisher hereof from recent experience. One of these days toe are 
going to see 

4 Whether or no 
These things be so.’ 

4 Two friends,’ writes a city correspondent, 4 lately travelling in the western part 
of Virginia, stopped for refreshment at a certain tavern in Kanhawa county. While 
his companion was in the cellar tasting whiskey, at the invitation of mine host, one 
of the gentlemen copied the following bulletin, verbatim et literatim , from the origi¬ 
nal affixed to a door-post at the entrance of the house. The ball, according to 
notice, was to commence on Friday, the day following, at ten in the morning. Be¬ 
fore leaving, they were told that it was 4 expected to conclude on Saturday evening! 

‘Take notice Gentlemen that you all must be Fiendly to each other as long as you stay no 
quarling no fiting nor swaring nor getting drunk you may be as lively as you please so you 
dont get mad with no person about the house if you all come up to these rules 1 will be thank- 
ful to you all and I will youse you all well as I can.’ 

It is amusing enough sometimes to remark the abuse of terms, and the misuse 
of the commonest expressions, by indifferent or careless talkers. We heard a 
recent case in point: 4 Well,’said a kind physician to old farmer Johnson, who 
was just rising from a severe attack of bilious-fever, (although he had attained his 
eightieth year,) and was fast regaining his appetite, pronouncing every thing which 
he tasted ‘beautiful:’ 4 you are likely to do well; and I may tell you, that if all 
things work favorably, as they have done, you will soon be on your legs.’ ‘Yes, 
said the old man, heaving a deep sigh, ‘ the Lord be thankful .’ . . . ‘All set up.* 
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